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ANNUAL    REPORT 


or  THE 


BOARD    OF    EDUCATIOK, 


ANNUAL  EEPOKT. 


The  Board  of  Education  herewith  respectfully  submits  to 
the  Legislature  its  fifty-eighth  annual  report. 

New  Normal  Schools. 

The  Legislature  of  1894,  by  "An  act  to  establish  additional 
State  normal  schools,"  approved  June  6,  directed  this  Board 
to  establish  a  State  normal  school  in  each  of  the  following 
places  :  North  Adams,  Fitchburg  and  Lowell,  and  in  such 
town  in  Barnstable  County  as  the  Board  might  select. 

In  the  early  summer,  meetings  of  the  Board  were  held  in 
North  Adams,  Fitchburg  and  Lowell,  for  the  examination  and 
selection  of  building  sites ;  and  a  public  hearing  was  given  at 
the  State  House,  to  afford  the  citizens  of  the  several  towns  in 
Barnstable  County  an  opportunity  to  present  their  claims  and 
preferences  for  the  location  of  the  school  in  that  county.  Sub- 
sequently members  of  the  Board  visited  several  of  the  towns 
desirous  of  having  the  school,  inspected  sites  proposed,  and 
conferred  with  citizens  interested  in  the  project.  After  a  some- 
what thorough  consideration  of  the  subject,  the  village  of 
Hyannis,  in  the  town  of  Barnstable,  was  selected  as  the  loca- 
tion of  the  school. 

Building  sites  have  been  selected  and  purchased  for  North 
Adams,  Fitchburg  and  Lowell ;  a  building  site  in  Hyannis  is 
now  under  consideration,  and  will  receive  early  action.  Build- 
ing committees  have  been  appointed  for  each  school,  and  pre- 
liminary steps  are  under  consideration  for  the  erection  of  the 
school  buildings  during  the  coming  year. 

There  are  now  five  regular  normal  schools,  not  including  the 
Normal  Art  School,  in  operation  in  the  Commonwealth,  which 
afford  altogether  accommodations  for  a  little   less  than  one 
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thousand  pupils.  The  whole  number  graduated  in  any  one 
■year  seldom  exceeds  two  hundred  and  fifty ;  while  probably 
six  times  that  number  of  teachers  retire  from  the  schools 
yearly,  whose  places  the  present  normal  schools  cannot,  of 
course,  fill. 

Only  thirty-six  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools 
have  ever  attended  a  normal  school,  and  only  thirty  per  cent, 
have  graduated  therefrom.  Ever  since  the  establishment  of 
normal  schools  in  Massachusetts  (and  the  first  one  on  the  conti- 
nent was  organized  in  this  State) ,  it  has  been  the  uniform  testi- 
mony of  their  principals,  past  and  present,  that  the  demand 
for  their  graduates,  as  teachers,  has  far  exceeded  the  supply. 
During  the  public  hearing  given  by  this  Board,  one  year  since, 
to  the  petitioners  for  more  normal  schools,  the  most  noticeable 
feature  of  the  occasion  was  the  earnest  desire,  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed by  the  petitioners,  for  more  trained  teachers  for  their 
schools.  When  the  four  new  normal  schools  are  opened,  the 
Commonwealth  will  have  an  equipment  for  meeting  the  demand 
for  teachers,  specially  trained  for  their  work,  in  larger  measure 
than  has  been  possible  in  the  past. 

Requirements  for  Admission  to  the  Normal  Schools. 

But  all  educational  institutions  need  to  be  modified,  occasion- 
ally, in  their  organization  and  management,  in  order  to  keep 
abreast  of  educational  progress.  In  September  last  a  new  rule 
of  the  Board,  in  regard  to  admissions  to  the  normal  schools, 
w^ent  into  operation,  in  accordance  with  the  action  of  the  Board 
two  years  since,  as  mentioned  in  their  report  of  last  year. 
Candidates  for  admission  are  now  required  to  be  graduates  of  a 
high  school  approved  by  the  Board,  or  to  have  received  an 
equivalent  education.  Two  considerations  influenced  the  Board 
in  the  adoption  of  this  rule. 

The  normal  schools  have  long  been  greatly  embarrassed  in 
their  work  by  the  insufficient  preparation  of  their  students. 
These  schools,  in  the  languaoe  of  the  statute  creatins;  them, 
were  established  *'  for  qualifying  teachers  for  the  common 
schools."  They  were  not  intended  to  be  public  high  schools. 
Training  for  teaching  presupposes  a  certain  amount  of  prepara- 
tion that  must  be  attended  to  before  normal  work  can  be  profit- 
ably entered  upon  and  pursued.     No  persons  have  more  deeply'' 
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realized  this  misfortune  of  the  normal  schools  than  their  prin- 
cipals and  teachers.  They  will  welcome  this  change  as  a  relief 
from  burdens  they  should  never  have  been  called  upon  to  bear, 
and  as  an  opportunity  to  accomplish  vastly  more  in  the  line  of 
work  which  more  properly  belongs  to  their  schools. 

A  second  reason  for  advancing  requirements  for  admission  at 
this  time  is  found  in  the  fact  that  such  a  step  is  made  feasible 
by  the  changed  condition  in  the  educational  advantages  enjoyed 
by  the  people  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  which  has  taken  place 
since  the  former  requirements  were  adopted.  This  is  shown 
by  statistics  in  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  this  Board  for 
1890-91,  in  which  he  states  that  of  the  population  of  the  State 
94.7  per  cent,  are  in  towns  maintaining  high  schools  ;  two  thirds 
of  one  per  cent,  additional  in  towns  having  academies;  while 
about  two  per  cent,  more  are  within  easy  reach  of  good  high 
schools  ;  thus  leaving  only  about  three  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion whose  children  need  to  board  away  from  home  to  secure 
high  school  privileges.  For  the  relief  of  this  small  number 
there  is  a  statute,  passed  in  1891  and  amended  in  1894,  which 
allows  children  in  towns  where  no  high  schools  are  established 
to  attend,  under  certain  conditions,  high  schools  in  other 
towns  ;  and  the  towns  of  their  residence  must  pay  their  tuition 
therein.  Furthermore,  those  towns  are  authorized  to  pay  for 
the  transportation  of  such  pupils  to  and  from  the  schools  which 
they  attend. 

It  is  believed  that  under  these  new  conditions  the  normal 
schools  will  be  able  to  raise  the  tone  of  scholarship  among  the 
public  school  teachers,  to  give  their  graduates  a  deeper  insight 
into  the  principles  and  approved  methods  of  correct  teaching, 
and  an  ability  to  apply  their  knowledge  and  skill  with  greater 
wisdom  and  larger  success. 

A  well-trained  and  successful  teacher  is  a  valuable  member 
of  the  Commonwealth ;  but  a  half-educated  and  unskilled 
teacher  confers  no  substantial  benefit  upon  the  public,  and  is 
always  an  expensive  teacher,  even  at  the  meagre  salary  so  often 
doled  out  for  poor  service.  To  the  tax  payers  of  the  Common- 
wealth, who  contribute  more  than  $9,000,000  annually  for  the 
support  of  the  public  schools,  it  is  due,  as  a  matter  of  plain 
and  simple  justice,  that  the  best  teaching  power  obtainable  by 
their  money  should  be  secured  to  instruct  and  administer  those 
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schools.  The  ability  of  the  Commonwealth  to  raise  its  normal 
schools  to  a  higher  plane  of  excellence  and  usefulness  admits  of 
no  question.  With  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  General 
Court  it  should  be  a  prime  object  to  make  the  normal  schools 
an  efficient  agency  for  that  purpose. 

Manual  training,  in  some  form,  and  gymnastics,  as  a  means  of 
physical  culture,  are  now  taught  in  all  the  normal  schools  ;  and 
kindergartens  are  organized  and  in  operation  at  Bridgewater, 
Westfield  and  Worcester.  The  act  of  1894,  requiring  that 
after  Sept.  1,  1895,  all  cities  of  the  State  of  twenty  thousand 
or  more  inhabitants  shall  include  instruction  in  manual  training 
as  a  part  of  their  high  school  systems,  will  call  for  systematic 
normal  instruction  in  that  branch. 

The  Normal  Art  School. 

The  Normal  Art  School  is  one  of  our  State  educational  insti- 
tutions that  deserves  to  be  better  known  by  the  public,  and  to 
have  a  wider  recosjnition  of  its  work  and  usefulness.  Estab- 
lished  to  prepare  persons  for  teachers  and  supervisors  of  draw- 
ing in  the  public  schools,  and  for  the  promotion  of  art  culture, 
especially  in  its  relation  to  our  industrial  interests,  it  has 
trained  more  than  twenty-one  hundred  students  for  that  line 
of  work,  and  has,  the  present  term,  an  enrolment  of  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-nine. 

Examination  and  Certification  of  Teachers. 

Another  statute  of  1894,  which  has  required  and  has  received 
the  attention  of  this  Board,  is  "  An  act  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
amination and  certification  of  school  teachers  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education." 

Notwithstandino;  the  Public  Statutes  have  for  more  than  half 
a  century  required  of  school  committees  the  personal  examina- 
tion and  certification  of  teachers,  facts  warrant  the  assertion 
that  in  many  portions  of  the  State  this  law  has  become  a  dead 
letter.  It  is  reported  by  the  agents  of  the  Board,  and  well 
known  by  others,  that  there  are  now  in  the  schools  many 
teachers  who  have  no  certificates  attesting  their  qualifications 
for  the  positions  they  occupy,  and  have  never  been  examined, 
as  required  by  the  statute  alluded  to  above.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
law  such  persons  in  charge  of  a  school  are  not  legally  teachers  ; 
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and  the  payment  to  them  of  public  money  for  services  rendered 
under  such  circumstances  is  without  proper  authority.  This 
lax  state  of  things  explains  why  we  find  incompetent  teachers 
doing  a  very  low. grade  of  work  in  the  schools,  —  a  fact  not 
creditable  to  Massachusetts,  whose  reputation  for  the  general 
excellence  of  her  public  schools  is  world-wide. 

This  new  statute  is  intended  to  provide  for  such  examination 
of  teachers  as  shall  secure  reliable  evidence  of  good  qualifica- 
tions for  their  work.  Certificates  will  be  issued  to  successful 
candidates,  which  will  become  a  matter  of  State  record,  and  a 
list  of  them  will  be  kept  at  the  State  House  for  the  benefit  of 
school  committees ;  and  school  committees  may  accept  such 
certificates  in  place  of  the  personal  examination  of  candidates 
otherwise  required  by  the  Public  Statutes.  But  such  accept- 
ance is  permissive,  not  obligatory.  There  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  many  school  authorities  will  gladly  avail  them- 
selves of  the  permission  to  receive  such  certificates  ;  and  that 
there  are  teachers  of  successful  experience  who  will  have  suffi- 
cient professional  pride  to  induce  them  to  take,  the  examina- 
tion, that  they  may  possess  a  State  testimonial  of  their  fitness 
for  their  work.  If  the  law  is  wisely  applied  and  carried  out, 
it  can  do  much  to  secure  and  maintain  a  high  standard  of  pro- 
fessional qualifications  for  teaching. 

This  subject  has  been  referred  to  the  seci'etary  of  the  Board, 
who,  in  consultation  with  the  agents,  has  given  it  much  time 
and  consideration ;  and  a  plan  for  putting  the  law  into  opera- 
tion has  been  adopted  by  the  Board,  and  will  be  printed  in  the 
volume  with  this  report. 

Agents  of  the  Board. 

The  agents  of  the  Board  have  labored  during  the  year  with 
diligence  and  good  results.  They  are  busy  men,  going  into  all 
parts  of  the  State  ;  visiting  schools,  conferring  with  and  advis- 
ing teachers,  school  committees  and  district  superintendents ; 
holding  public  evening  meetings,  and  addressing  the  citizens 
of  the  towns  upon  subjects  of  educational  interest ;  conducting 
teachers'  institutes  under  the  direction  of  the  secretary  of  the 
Board  ;  and  performing  other  duties  which  the  circumstances 
of  the  localities  visited  by  them  seem  to  require.  They  also 
collect  much  information  concerning  the  schools,  their  condi- 
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tion  and  needs,  which  is  highly  serviceable  for  the  Board  and 
its  secretary. 

The  large  territory  comprised  in  the  district  assigned  to 
each  agent,  as  his  field  of  labor,  does  not  admit  of  as  frequent 
visits  to  the  schools  as  are  desirable  for  the  best  results  ;  but 
this  fact  is  a  limitation  in  the  circumstances  of  the  district,  and 
is  no  fault  of  the  agent. 

The  reports  of  the  several  agents  accompanying  that  of  the 
secretary  give  valuable  information  concerning  their  work  dur- 
ing the  year  and  the  schools  visited  by  them. 

Needs  of  the  Small  Tow^ns. 

Many  of  the  small  towns  of  the  State,  owing  to  their  peculiar 
circumstances,  deserve  the  special  care  of  the  guardians  of 
public  education.  These  towns  have  within  the  last  ten  years 
or  more  received  some  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  Legis- 
lature, especially  in  the  distribution  of  the  income  of  the  school 
fund,  which  has  been  made  largely  in  their  favor.  The  State 
has  also,  in  the  matter  of  district  supervision,  given  aid  to  such 
towns  as  have  been  willing  to  unite  for  the  purpose  of  availing 
themselves  of  the  privileges  of  the  law  for  that  purpose.  But 
some  of  them  are  sorely  in  need  of  assistance  in  the  support  of 
their  schools. 

The  change  in  our  civilization  which  has  drawn  the  young 
people,  and  often  whole  families,  from  the  rural  districts  to  the 
villages  and  cities,  where  they  can  obtain  more  remunerative 
employment  and  enjoy  better  social  privileges,  has  reduced  their 
population,  lessened  the  comparative  value  of  their  property 
and  increased  greatly  the  hardships  of  the  tax-paying  people. 
In  many  towns  where,  fifty  years  ago,  there  were  several  dis- 
trict schools,  with  from  thirty  to  fifty  or  more  pupils  in  each, 
and  where  an  excellent  school  spirit  prevailed,  there  are  now 
fewer  schools,  and  not  infrequently  with  less  than  one  half  or 
one  third  of  the  former  number  of  pupils.  This  state  of  things 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  inevitable  results  in  the  progress  of 
events. 

Now,  a  change  in  circumstances  should  be  met  by  a  change 
of  policy.  One  of  the  most  efficient  remedies  to  be  employed 
in  this  condition  of  afiairs  is  the  consolidation  of  the  schools. 
A  very  small  school   is   always,  comparatively  speaking,   an 
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expensive  one,  and  is  generally  wanting  in  that  enthusiasm 
usually  found  in  larger,  well-regulated  numbers,  which  is  so 
essential  for  success  in  the  instruction  and  management  of 
young  people.  Where  there  can  be  a  union  of  two  or  more 
small  schools  in  one  larger  one,  conveniently  located,  and  to 
which  pupils  residing  at  considerable  distance  from  it  can  be 
transported  at  public  expense,  far  better  results  can  be  secured, 
and  generally  with  no  increase  of  expense  ;  as  the  salaries  of 
two  or  more  teachers  combined,  together  with  the  saving  in  the 
heating  and  care  of  a  less  number  of  schoolrooms,  will  be  suffi- 
cient not  only  to  employ  better,  though  fewer,  teachers,  but 
also  to  meet  the  expense  of  transportation. 

Some  small  communities,  conservatively  preferring  time- 
worn  customs,  are  somewhat  slow  to  favor  and  adopt  this 
plan.  Of  course  it  can  be  employed  in  some  towns  better  than 
in  others  ;  the  face  of  the  country,  the  roads  and  the  location 
of  the  people  having  some  bearing  upon  its  feasibility.  But 
whenever  it  has  been  put  in  operation  with  good  judgment,  and 
given  a  fair  trial,  it  has  usually  won  over  to  its  support  many 
who  previously  did  not  favor  it,  and  has  proved  highly  satis- 
factory. Whatever  small  inconveniences  may  be  occasioned 
by  it  are  more  than  offset  by  the  larger  advantages  gained. 

More  and  better  supervision  will  elevate  the  character  of 
these  schools,  and  make  them  more  satisfactory  to  the  people. 
Two  important  requisites  for  a  successful  school  are  good 
teaching  and  good  supervision ;  and  good  supervision  will 
secure  improved  teaching,  if  the  means  are  at  hand.  The 
public  statute  which  allows  the  union  of  two  or  more  towns 
for  the  formation  of  a  district  for  the  purpose  of  employing 
jointly  a  superintendent  of  schools  for  that  district,  whose 
salary  is  paid  in  part  by  the  State,  has  been  a  very  beneficial 
one  wherever  it  has  been  adopted  and  properly  carried  out. 
The  agents  of  the  Board,  who  have  watched  its  operation  care- 
fully, and  who  have  done  much  to  promote  its  adoption,  bear 
willing  testimony  to  its  good  results.  If  that  law  could  be 
modified  somewhat,  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  very  small  towns,  it  would  have  a  still  wider 
indorsement.  But  better  still  would  be  a  modification  making 
the  adoption  of  the  law  obligatory  by  all  towns  which  do  not 
support  a  superintendent  of  their  own. 
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Condition  of  the  Schools. 

The  public  schools  of  Massachusetts  are  not  perfect,  —  far 
from  it.  But  they  have  their  merits,  and  their  friends,  who  will 
vigorously  defend  them  and  give  the  reasons  whereof  they 
affirm.  But  it  is  also  true  that  they  are  subjected  to  sharp 
criticism,  some  of  which  is  deserved,  and  acknowledged  to  be 
so,  —  a  fact  which  ought  long  since  to  have  led  to  greater  and 
better  efforts  for  the  removal  of  the  causes  of  such  criticism. 
Other  criticism  is  neither  just  nor  intelligently  made.  This 
state  of  things  is  to  some  extent  a  conflict  of  opinions,  the 
unftivorable  feature  of  which  arises  from  the  want  of  a  correct 
understandins:  of  the  chansfes,  and  their  causes,  through  which 
the  schools  have  been  passing  in  these  later  years. 

The  last  twenty-five  or  more  years  have  witnessed  great 
activity  in  public  school  affairs,  and,  indeed,  it  may  be  said 
that  they  constitute  a  period  of  reconstruction,  if  not  one  of 
revolution.  Dissatisfaction  with  the  results  of  our  educational 
institutions,  seconded  by  a  public  sentiment  demanding  their 
improvement,  has  brought  the  whole  subject  of  education,  its 
nature,  aims  and  methods,  more  prominently  into  view.  Peo- 
ple have  been  led  to  inquire  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  a  person 
by  virtue  of  an  education  is  better  able  to  control  his  circum- 
stances, and  to  make  his  life  worth  more  to  himself  and  to  the 
world ;  and  why  power  and  a  symmetrical  development  of  the 
faculties  are  considered  more  valuable  than  the  mere  acquisition 
of  knowledge,  as  such. 

The  nature  of  teaching  is  now  viewed  from  a  standpoint 
quite  difterent  from  that  of  a  former  period,  and  a  better  under- 
standing of  its  laws  and  necessary  conditions  has  changed  the 
relation  of  both  teacher  and  pupil  to  their  work.  To  keep 
pace  with  our  growing  communities,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  principle  of  the  division  of  labor,  school  organization  has 
been  greatly  modified.  No  change  is  more  noticeable  than  that 
from  the  views  entertained  by  teachers  and  the  public  of  the 
former  time  to  those  of  the  present  day,  concerning  corporal 
punishment  and  school  discipline.  Bold  steps  have  been  taken 
in  the  construction  of  schoolhouses,  especially  in  adapting  them 
to  the  health,  comfort  and  convenience  of  their  occupants;  for 
which   purpose  very  large  sums   of    money  have  been  gener- 
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ously  expended.  Furthermore,  legislation  has  frequently  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  advancement  of  the  schools,  effecting 
some  radical  changes,  and  sometimes  touching  upon  matters 
upon  which  the  people  are  extremely  sensitive. 

Now,  when  we  consider  that  all  these  and  many  more 
changes  have  taken  place  in  communities  where  there  are  many 
men  of  many  minds,  where  are  found  those  of  progressive, 
even  radical,  tendencies,  as  well  as  those  of  the  opposite  ex- 
treme of  conservatism,  can  there  be  any  wonder  that  all  along 
the  line  there  have  been  discussion,  agitation  and  criticism? 
But  this  conflict  of  opinion  should  not  discourage  even  timid 
friends  of  the  schools.  It  is  one  of  the  ways,  and  a  common 
one,  too,  in  which  real  improvements  are  made.  Criticism  of 
the  schools,  where  any  reasonable  ground  for  it  exists,  shows 
that  the  people  are  watching  their  management,  and  are  keenly 
solicitous  for  their  welfare,  —  a  state  of  things  far  preferable 
to  apathetic  indifference,  which  withers  and  kills  more  than 
it  enlivens  and  stimulates.  Out  of  all  this  agitation  there 
have  come  enlargement,  strengthening,  and  a  better  spirit  in 
the  schools  ;  and  a  correct  balance  sheet  of  their  condition 
to-day  would  show  how  very  far  their  excellences  exceed  their 
deficiencies.  Granting  that  our  school  system  is  a  loose  one, 
which  in  some  respects  it  certainly  is,  its  weak  points  for  the 
most  part  suggest  their  own  remedies,  and  the  course  of  action 
most  needed  is  one  for  the  application  of  those  remedies. 

There  is  a  law  of  progress  in  human  affairs,  and  it  is  the  part 
of  wisdom  to  keep  the  public  schools  in  the  line  of  its  onward 
march. 

Statistics  of  Peogress. 

Evidence  of  some  gratifying  progress  made  during  the  last 
school  year  may  be  found  in  the  statistics  and  information 
given  in  the  report  of  the  secretary  and  in  accompanying 
documents. 

There  are  in  the  Commonwealth  7,833  public  schools  of  all 
grades,  being  a  gain  over  the  previous  year  of  323,  or  4.1  per 
cent.  ;  taught  by  11,714  teachers,  showing  a  gain  of  481,  or 
more  than  4  per  cent.  ;  and  attended  by  400,609  pupils,  an 
increase  of  8,864,  or  2.2  per  cent. 

Eight  new  high  schools  have  been  established,  making  the 
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present  number  255,  attended  by  30,540  pupils,  a  gain  during 
the  year  of  1,958,  or  6.5  per  cent. 

The  amount  of  money  raised  by  taxation  for  all  school  pur- 
poses is  $9,778,644.81. 

Twenty-five  teachers'  institutes  were  held  during  the  year, 
attended  by  4,640  teachers,  superintendents  of  schools  and 
members  of  school  boards. 

The  New  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Hill,  of  Cambridge,  was  elected  secretary  of 
this  Board  at  its  regular  meeting,  in  February  last,  to  succeed 
Hon.  John  W.  Dickinson,  who  resigned  his  office  Dec.  31, 
1893. 

Mr.  Hill  entered  upon  his  duties  the  following  May,  and  he 
has  not,  therefore,  yet  had  a  full  year's  service  in  his  new  field 
of  labor.  He  has  begun  his  work  with  alacrity,  and  is  devoting 
himself  with  fidelity  to  meeting  the  demands  his  new  position 
makes  upon  him.  He  is  a  man  of  good  scholarship  and  attain- 
ments, a  diligent  student  of  school  afl'airs,  has  been  a  successful 
teacher  and  school  administrator,  is  progressive,  keeps  himself 
abreast  of  educational  advancement,  and  possesses  the  ability 
in  a  high  degree  to  adapt  himself  to  his  circumstances. 

The  Board  and  the  public  will,  we  believe,  extend  to  Mr. 
Hill  their  hearty  support  and  co-operation  in  the  arduous  and 
responsible  work  upon  which  he  has  entered. 

From  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Dickinson,  Jan.  1,  1894,  to 
May  1,  w^hen  Mr.  Hill  entered  upon  his  duties,  the  secretary's 
work  was  most  acceptably  directed  and  performed  by  Mr.  C. 
B.  Tillinghast,  the  efficient  clerk  of  the  Board. 

A.   P.    STONE, 

for  the  Board. 


In  Board  of  Education,  Dec.  6,  189i. 
Approved  and  adopted  as  the  report  of  the  Board. 

ELIJAH  B.   STODDARD,  C/m•n?^a?^ pro  ^cm. 
C.  B.  TILLINGHAST,  Clerk. 


REPORTS   OF  VISITORS 


OF   THE 


NORMAL    SCHOOLS 


STATE  NOEMAL  SCHOOL,  BEIDGEWATEE. 

ALBERT   G.    BOYDEN,   Principal. 

Instructors. 
Albert  Gardner  Botden,  A.M.,  Educational  Study  of  Man,  including 
the  Study  of  the  Body,  the  Mind,  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching,  School 
Organization,  School  Government,  School  Laws  of  Massachusetts  and 
History  of  Education ;  Franz  Heinrich  Kirmayer,  Latin,  Greek, 
French,  German ;  Arthur  Clarke  Boyden,  A.M.,  Natural  Science, 
History  and  Civil  Polity;  William  Dunham  Jackson,  Physical 
Science,  Mathematics,  English  Literature ;  Frank  Fuller  Murdock, 
Geography,  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  Physical  Training ;  Harlan 
Page  Shaw,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Industrial  Laboratory ;  Frank 
Ellis  Gurney,  Classics,  Astronomy ;  Isabella  Sara  Horne,  Vocal 
Culture  and  Reading ;  Clara  Coffin  Prince,  A''ocal  Music,  Algebra, 
Geometry ;  Fannie  Amanda  Comstock,  Arithmetic,  Rhetoric,  Botany  ; 
Emma  Curtis  Fisher,  Elementary  English,  Grammar,  Geometiy; 
Elizabeth  Helen  Perry,  Drawing ;  Bessie  Louise  Barnes,  Assist- 
ant Instructor  in  Physical  Training ;  Model  School,  Lillian  Ander- 
son Hicks,  Princiijal,  Martha  Williams  Alden,  Flora  May" 
Stuart,  Abbie  Stevens  Beals,  Mary  Fairbanks  Bosworth,  Emma 
Mabelle  Maguire,  Harriett  Manley  Beale  ;  Kindergarten,  Anne 
Morgan  Wells. 

The  statistics  for  the  fifty-fourth  scliool  year,  ending  Aug. 
31,  1894,  are  as  follows  :  — 


Tebms  began  Sept.  6, 1S93, 

First  Term. 

Second  Tebm. 

Fob  the  Year. 

AND  Feb.  7,  1894. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Members, 

44 

177 

221 

41 

167 

208 

48 

194 

242 

Entering  classes, 

11 

62 

73 

4 

11 

15 

15 

73 

88 

Graduates, 

2 

10 

12 

7 

43 

60 

9 

63 

62 

The  whole  number  of  students  who  have  been  members  of  the 
school  is  3,995,  —  1,173  men,  2,822  women. 
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The  number  who  have  received  certificates  or  diplomas  is  2,489,  — 
751  me-n,  1,738  women  ;  of  whom  192  have  graduated  from  the  four 
years'  course,  —  104  men,  88  women. 

Of  the  242  members  of  the  school  for  this  year,  Plymouth  County 
sent  69;  Norfolk,  33;  Bristol,  25;  Middlesex,  19;  Essex,  18; 
Worcester,  12;  Barnstable,  9;  Suffolk,  7;  Nantucket,  5;  Hamp- 
shire, 3;  Berkshire  and  Franklin,  2  each;  the  State  of  Maine,  13; 
New  Hampshire,  12;  Vermont,  2;  Illinois,  1;  Michigan.  1;  New 
York,  1  ;  Rhode  Island,  1  ;  South  Carolina,  1  ;  Jamaica,  W.  L,  3; 
Nova  Scotia,  2  ;  New  Brunswick,  1.  Total  from  Massachusetts,  12 
counties  and  95  towns,  204 ;  other  States  and  countries,  38. 

The  number  of  students  during  the  year  pursuing  the  special  course 
has  been  15,  of  whom  3  were  college  graduates;  the  four  years' 
course,  73,  —  26  men,  47  women  ;  the  number  in  the  intermediate 
course,  13  ;  in  the  two  years'  course,  141. 

The  distribution  of  the  students  the  first  term  was  as  follows  : 
special  course,  13;  four  years'  course,  71  ;  intermediate  course,  12; 
two  years'  course,  senior  class,  14  ;  sub-senior  class,  32  ;  ex-junior 
class,  21  ;  junior  class,  54  ;  model  school,  4.  The  distribution  dur- 
ing the  second  term:  special  course,  12;  four  years'  course,  66; 
intermediate  course,  12;  two  years'  course,  senior  class,  37;  sub- 
seuior  class,  18 ;  ex-junior  class,  46 ;  junior  class,  13 ;  model 
school,  4. 

The  average  age  of  those  admitted  during  the  year  was  19  years,  9 
months ;  of  the  men,  19  years,  7  months  ;  of  the  women,  19  years,  9 
months. 

Of  the  88  admitted,  6  came  from  college,  2  from  normal  schools,  67 
from  high  schools  (55  graduates,  12  undergraduates),  2  from  gram- 
mar schools,  11  from  academies  and  private  schools  ;  of  these  33  had 
taught. 

The  occupations  of  the  fathers  of  those  admitted  were  given  as 
follows:  farmers,  25;  mechanics,  16;  merchants  and  traders,  7; 
superintendents  and  foremen,  4  ;  professional,  4  ;  bookkeepers  and 
clerks,  3  ;  laborers,  3  ;  seamen,  3  ;  manufacturers,  2  ;  miscellaneous, 
14  ;  not  given,  7. 

Of  the  88  pupils  admitted  during  the  year,  Brockton  sent  6 ; 
Taunton,  5  ;  Bridgewater,  3  ;  Cambridge,  Cotuit,  Faiiliaven,  Har- 
wich, Maynard,  Nantucket,  Plymouth,  Randolph  and  Rockport,  2 
each;  Abington,  Boston,  Bourne,  Boxford,  Bradford,  Braintree, 
Burlington,  Dauvers,  Dartmouth,  Dighton,  Eastou,  Everett,  Fall 
River,  Gloucester,  Goshen,  Greenfield,  Hanover,  Holbrook,  Hyde 
Park,  Manchester,  Mansfield,  Marshfield,  Mattapoisett,  Medford, 
Middleborough,  Milford,  Milton,  Natick,  Needham,  North  Adams, 
North  Audover,  Provincetown,  Quincy,  Scituate,  Stoneham,  Tewks- 
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bury,  Waltham  and  Westport,  1  each;  Maine,  6;  New  Hampshire, 
5  ;  Illinois,  1  ;  Ohio,  1  ;  Vermont,  1  ;  Nova  Scotia,  1 ;  New  Bruns- 
wick, 1  ;  Jamaica,  W.  I.,  2. 


The  announcement  that  all  candidates  for  admission  on  and 
after  September,  1894,  must  be  graduates  of  a  high  school 
whose  course  of  study  has  been  approved  by  the  Board,  or 
must  have  an  equivalent  education,  seems  to  have  been  a 
stimulus  to  high  school  graduates  to  come  to  the  school.  One 
hundred  and  fifty-four  candidates  applied  for  admission  in  Sep- 
tember, 1894,  forty-four  more  than  the  highest  number  at  any 
previous  entrance  examination.  One  hundred  and  twenty  of 
these  applicants  were  received.  Five  college  graduates  and 
seven  teachers  of  long  experience  are  pursuing  special  courses 
of  study.  The  new  class  gives  evidence  of  good  working 
power  in  preparation  for  teaching. 

The  number  of  students  enrolled  in  September,  1894,  was 
two  hundred  and  fifty-two,  thirteen  more  than  in  any  previous 
term,  filling  the  assembly  hall  to  its  full  capacity,  and  calling 
for  increased  accommodations  in  the  class  rooms. 

A  steadily  increasing  public  interest  is  manifested.  Every 
day  brings  visitors  to  inspect  the  school  and  its  appliances,  and 
to  study  its  methods.  Superintendents  and  teachers  from  all 
parts  of  the  State  and  other  States  are  sending  for  its  outlines 
of  study.  The  principal  and  teachers  are  frequently  invited  to 
address  gatherings  of  teachers  in  difierent  towns  and  cities,  and 
to  aid  them  in  laying  out  work  in  different  studies. 

Applications  for  graduates  of  the  school  for  all  grades  of 
teaching  are  more  numerous  than  ever  before.  Gratifying 
evidence  has  been  received  of  the  success  of  recent  graduates. 
They  have  been  greatly  benefited  by  their  observation  and 
practice  in  the  model  school.  The  beneficial  effect  of  this 
school  upon  the  normal  students  is  so  clearly  evident  as  to 
justify  the  expenditure  for  its  support. 

The  model  school  now  numbers  two  hundred  and  fifty-one 
pupils.  Every  available  place  has  been  filled,  and  yet  we  can- 
not accommodate  all  who  desire  admission.  The  number  in 
the  second  and  third  grades  was  so  large  as  to  require  an 
assistant,  and  Miss  Emma  M.  Maguire  was  appointed  to  this 
place  in  September,  1894.     Miss  Harriett  M.  Beale  was  ap- 
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pointed  at  the  same  time  assistant  in  the  eighth  grade,  that  the 
principal  might  give  more  attention  to  the  supervision  of  the 
work  in  the  other  grades. 

Systematic  physical  training  in  both  the  normal  and  model 
departments,  and  manual  training  in  the  industrial  laboratory, 
are  a  part  of  the  regular  daily  work. 

The  kindergarten  has  been  full,  and  is  doing  an  excellent 
work.  The  pupils  in  the  lirst  grade  primary  who  were  in  the 
kindergarten  last  year  are  now  decidedly  in  advance  of  the 
children  of  the  same  age  who  entered  the  first  grade  this  year 
without  having  the  kindergarten  training.  Want  of  room 
kept  out  numbers  who  desired  admission  to  the  kindergarten. 
Several  members  of  the  present  entering  class  have  entered  for 
a  course  in  kindergarten  training. 

The  extension  of  the  school  building,  including  coal  pockets, 
under  the  appropriation  of  the  last  Legislature  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  model  school,  the  kindergarten,  the  industrial 
laboratory  and  additional  rooms  for  the  normal  department,  is 
going  rapidly  forward,  and  is  to  be  ready  for  occupancy  Aug. 
1,  1895.  Messrs.  Hartwell  &  Eichardson  of  Boston  are  the 
architects,  and  Mr.  George  Howard  of  Brockton  is  the  con- 
tractor. 

The  extension  will  provide  sufficient  rooms  for  the  normal 
department  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  students  and  for  the  model 
school,  including  the  kindergarten.  Additional  teachers  will 
be  required  in  September,  1895,  for  the  kindergarten  and 
several  other  grades  in  the  model  school. 

The  need  of  increased  boarding  accommodations  has  become 
very  urgent.  Nearly  forty  students  are  obliged  to  seek  living 
outside  the  boarding  halls  at  a  distance,  with  inferior  accom- 
modations, at  greater  cost,  and  much  to  their  disappointment, 
as  they  come  expecting  to  live  in  the  hall.  We  therefore  re- 
new the  recommendations  of  last  year  :  — 

First,  that  another  hall  for  students'  rooms  should  be  built 
as  early  as  possible. 

Second,  that  a  separate  laundry  should  be  built  on  the  lot 
south  of  the  school,  and  fitted  with  suitable  machinery,  and 
that  the  room  which  the  laundry  has  hitherto  occupied  in  the 
basement  of  Normal  Hall  should  be  added  to  the  cooking 
department. 
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Third,  that  the  northern  half  of  the  first  floor  in  the  east 
wing  of  Normal  Hall  should  be  converted  into  a  dining  hall. 

These  improvements  are  necessary,  not  for  the  enlargement 
of  the  school,  but  to  meet  existing  needs  which  have  been 
steadily  increasing  since  the  erection  of  the  new  building,  and 
to  complete  the  plan  laid  out  by  the  Board  at  that  time. 

ALICE  FEEEMAN  PALMEE, 
GEO.  I.  ALDEICH, 

Board  oj  Visitors. 
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STATE  NOEMAL  SCHOOL,  FEAMINGHAM. 

MISS   ELLEN  HYDE,  Principal. 

Instructors. 

Miss  Ellen  Htde,  Psychology,  Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching ; 
Miss  Amelia  Davis,  Mathematics  and  Astronomy ;  Miss  Sarah  E. 
Pratt,  Physics,  Geography,  History  of  Education,  Latin  and  Book- 
keeping ;  Miss  Sdsan  J.  Hart,  Natural  Sciences  ;  Miss  M.  Elizabeth 
HoLBROOK,  History  and  Civil  Polity :  Miss  Mart  E.  Moore,  English 
Language  and  Literature ;  Miss  Lillian  Ordwat,  English  Language 
and  Latin  ;  Miss  Henrietta  L.  Graves,  Drawing  and  Geology  ;  Miss 
Jane  E.  Ireson,  Elocution ;  Miss  Mary  H.  Stevens,  French ;  Mr. 
W.  S.  TiLDEN,  Singing ;  Miss  Mary  E.  Trask,  Critic  of  Teaching ; 
Mrs.  Adelia  M.  Parker,  Critic  of  Teaching ;  Miss  Augusta  Barber, 
Practice  School,  Primary  Department;  Miss  J.  Angeline  Smith, 
Practice  School,  Grammar  Department ;  Miss  Nellie  A.  Dale,  Practice 
School,  Intermediate  Depai'tment ;  Miss  Anna  J.  Bradley,  Sloyd. 

The  notable  event  of  our  school  year  has  been  the  return  of 
Miss  Ellen  Hyde,  in  renewed  health  and  vigor  after  a  year's 
vacation.  Though  she  came  back  in  May,  she  did  not  take  up 
active  work  until  the  summer,  when  she  set  the  boarding- 
houses  in  order,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term  resumed 
all  her  duties  as  principal. 

To  Miss  Amelia  Davis,  assistant  principal,  has  been  granted 
a  year's  leave  of  absence.  Most  nobly  has  she  earned  this  rest, 
after  twenty-three  years  of  continuous,  devoted  and  wise  ser- 
vice as  teacher  and  friend  of  the  hundreds  of  pupils  who  have 
learned  from  her  of  the  wisdom  that  lieth  in  books  and  in  human 
life.  Miss  Pike,  a  former  pupil  of  the  school,  has  taken  her 
place. 

Miss  Robinson  for  a  short  while  is  in  charge  of  the  French 
classes,  while  Miss  Stevens,  the  regular  teacher,  is  abroad. 
We  are  glad  to  record  only  these  few  changes  in  the  faculty, 
while  yet  each  season  shows  us  more  plainly  the  necessity  for 
a   Sabbatical  twelvemonth  of  'freedom  from  school  work.     A 
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rest  of  one  year  in  seven  would  secure  better  results  for  both 
teacher  and  pupil.  We  hope  that  within  the  near  future  the 
Board  may  make  such  provision  for  all  those  who  teach  in  its 
normal  schools. 

Lectures  on  various  subjects  have  been  generously  given  as 
follows  :  by  Miss  Austin  of  Hampton,  Va. ,  on  work  there  and  at 
Knoxville,  Tenn.  ;  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Edson,  on  "  What  a  Teacher 
should  be;"  by  Miss  M.  E.  Porter,  on  "History  and  Art  of 
Sicily;"  by  Rev.  Ernest  Smith,  on  the  "Ascent  of  Mount 
Rainer  ;  "  by  Miss  Emily  Poulson,  on  "  Stories  and  Story- writ- 
ing for  Children,  and  Kindergartening ; "  by  Miss  Edith  W. 
Howe,  from  the  Normal  School  at  Corrientes,  Argentine  Re- 
public, who  spoke  on  her  work  in  South  America  ;  by  Mr.  J. 
T.  Prince,  on  "  Reading  in  the  Public  Schools  ;  "  by  Mr.  G.  T. 
Fletcher,  on  "  Teaching ; "  by  Mr.  G.  I.  Aldrich,  on  "  Teach- 
ing History;"  by  Mr.  Henry  T.  Bailey,  who  spoke  twice,  on 
"  How  to  Teach  Drawing  "and  on  "The  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion as  an  Educator;"  and  by  S.  W.  Davis,  on  "The  Greek 
Drama."  Mrs.  Emily  A.  Fifield  delivered  the  address  to  the 
graduating  class  in  June. 

The  work  in  Sloyd  has  advanced  under  Miss  Bradley's  care, 
and  is  brought  into  more  direct  connection  with  the  practice 
school,  as  well  as  with  the  seniors  in  the  normal  school  proper, 
who  are  receiving  regular  weekly  lessons. 

The  work  in  drawing,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Graves, 
has  also  advanced,  and  is  now  in  direct  relation  with  the  pupils 
under  Miss  Hart,  who  are  studying  botany  and  zoology.  The 
freehand  work  and  the  outdoor  sketches,  done  voluntarily,  are 
of  large  benefit  to  the  girls,  through  the  criticisms  which  they 
receive  from  Miss  Graves  and  the  spirit  of  observation  and  self- 
dependence  thus  aroused. 

Fortunately  we  have  not  been  obliged  to  make  any  extensive 
repairs  on  our  buildings,  beyond  painting  the  outside  of  Normal 
Hall  in  the  summer  and  building  a  large  refrigerator  into  one 
of  the  basement  rooms  of  Crocker  Hall,  which  was  done  wholly 
by  our  skilful  engineer  and  janitor,  Mr.  Maurice  Murphy,  who 
by  his  ready  knowledge  has  brought  us  out  of  many  dilemmas. 
Through  this  new  convenience  we  hope  to  procure  at  wholesale 
better  meats  at  lower  prices  than  we  have  been  able  to  do  here- 
tofore.   An  office  has  also  been  set  aside  in  the  laboratory  room 
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for  the  use  of  the  instructor,  Miss  Hart.  From  our  land  we 
have  gathered  our  winter  supply  of  apples  and  potatoes. 

The  better  preparation  of  students  on  entrance  into  the  school 
than  heretofore  has  been  gratifying,  while  the  eagerness  of  our 
special  students  in  learning  methods  has  been  inspiring  to  other 
pupils.  Though  we  often  cannot  reckon  progress  by  a  single 
year,  we  surely  ought  to  be  able  for  each  period  of  three 
years  to  record  a  marked  advance  in  standards,  attainments, 
methods,  morals  and  manners  ;  for  these  are  the  indeterminate 
factors  by  which  is  judged  the  fitness  of  a  teacher  for  her 
career.  Wherever  a  boarding-house  is  connected  with  a  nor- 
mal school,  the  responsibility  of  the  principal  is  largely  in- 
creased ;  but,  if  the  burden  is  greater  than  in  a  day  school,  the 
fuller  may  be  the  result  in  the  gracious  personality  of  the  pupils. 

The  statistics  of  the  school  are  as  follows  :  — 

Number  admitted:  September,  1893,  50;  February,  1894,  11 ;  to- 
tal, 61. 

Number  graduated:  January,  1894,  7;  June,  1894,  26;  total,  33. 

"Whole  number  of  pupils  for  the  year  1893-94,  141. 

Average  age  of  those  admitted :  September,  1893,  18  years,  4 
months ;  February,  1894,  19  years,  1  month. 

Number  of  graduates  of  high  schools  :  September,  1893,  31  ;  Feb- 
ruary, 1894,  6  ;  total,  37. 

Occupation  of  parents  :  mechanics,  50  ;  farmers,  33  ;  professions, 
12  ;  clerks  and  salesmen,  12  ;  merchants,  11  ;  manufacturers,  7  ;  bro- 
kers, real  estate,  etc.,  5;  caterers,  2;  railroad  men,  2;  miscella- 
neous, 7;  total,  141. 

Eesidences  of  pupils:  Massachusetts,  —  Middlesex  County,  66; 
Worcester  County,  29  ;  Dukes  County,  4  ;  Norfolk  County,  4  ;  Essex 
County,  3 ;  Franklin  County,  2 ;  Suffolk  County,  2 ;  Berkshire 
County,  1;  total.  111.  Other  States,  —  New  Hampshire,  12;  New 
York,  6  ;  Maine,  5  ;  Pennsylvania,  2  ;  Vermont,  1 ;  Connecticut,  1  ; 
Missouri,  1 ;  Illinois,  1 ;  Indiana,  1 ;  total,  30.  Number  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  other  States,  141. 

KATE  GANNETT  WELLS, 
GEO.  H.  CONLEY, 

Board  oj  Visitors. 
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STATE  NOEMAL  SCHOOL,   SALEM. 

DANIEL  B.   HAGAR,  Principal. 

Instructors. 
Daniel  B.  Hagar,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Psychology  Applied  to  Principles  and 
Methods  of  Teaching,  School  Management,  History  of  Education, 
School  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  Civil  Government,  Advanced  Latin, 
and  General  Exercises ;  Ellen  M.  Dodge,  Mental  Philosophy,  Eng- 
lish Literature  and  German ;  Caroline  J.  Cole,  English  Literatm'e, 
General  History,  Astronomy,  Geography  and  English  Composition; 
Sophia  O.  Driver,  Latin,  English,  Grammar,  Geology  and  English 
Composition ;  Harriet  L.  Martin,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Advanced 
Arithmetic,  Bookkeeping  and  English  Composition ;  E.  Adelaide 
TowLE,  Physiology,  Object  Lessons  and  English  Composition;  Mart 
E.  GODDEN,  United  States  History,  Grammar  and  English  Composi- 
tion ;  Harriet  D.  Allen,  Reading,  Elocution,  Physical  Culture,  Eng- 
lish Composition  and  School  Records  ;  Abbie  E.  Richards,  Arithmetic, 
Geography,  Advanced  Geometry  and  English  Composition ;  Mary  A. 
Comet,  Arithmetic,  Geography  and  Penmanship ;  Jessie  P.  Lea- 
ROTD,  Botany,  French  and  English  Composition  ;  Charles  E.  Adams, 
Physics,  Chemistry,  Zoology  and  Manual  Training ;  Charles  F.  Whit- 
net,  Drawing ;  GiSH  Garwood,  Vocal  Music. 

This  school  has  had  a  quiet  but  prosperous  year,  as  the 
statistics  subjoined  will  show.  Increased  attention  was  given 
to  physical  culture  and  industrial  training.  The  Ling  system 
of  gymnastics  was  introduced,  and,  under  the  skilful  and 
enthusiastic  direction  of  a  special  teacher,  Miss  Susan  L. 
Wonson,  proved  highly  satisfactory.  The  corps  of  teachers 
remained  unchanged  during  the  year.  At  its  close  Miss  Abbie 
E.  Richards,  who  had  served  the  school  faithfully  for  four 
years,  resigned  her  position.  The  visitors,  feeling  that  there 
should  be  a  strengthening  of  the  force  of  male  teachers  in  the 
Salem  School,  have  engaged  Mr.  William  C.  Moore  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Miss  Richards. 

Investigation  has  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  great  body  of 
teachers  in  the  Salem  School  are  receiving  much  lower  salaries 
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than  the  teachers  of  the  same  grade  generally  in  the  other  nor- 
mal schools  of  the  State,  —  salaries  wholly  disproportionate  to 
the  services  rendered,  and  not  properly  adequate  to  the  demands 
for  living  in  a  city  like  Salem.  The  visitors,  therefore,  have 
recommended  that  a  compensation  be  paid  to  these  as  high  as 
that  given  to  the  other  teachers  who  have  similar  employment 
from  the  State. 

Work  upon  the  new  building  has  been  progressing  steadily, 
and  the  indications  now  are  that  by  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year  of  1895-96  it  will  be  ready  for  occupancy. 

It  has  been  found  necessary,  in  preparing  the  financial  esti- 
mates for  the  year  1895,  to  have  reference  to  the  additional 
expense  that  will  be  required  for  the  maintenance  of  the  school 
in  its  new  quarters.  In  case  the  city  of  Salem,  which  has  mani- 
fested a  desire  to  purchase  the  old  building,  shall  not  be  dis- 
posed to  pay  a  price  for  it  approximating  its  real  value,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  ask  for  legislation  authorizing  the  use  of  the 
building  for  some  other  educational  purpose,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  this  Board.  In  that  event  an  additional  appropriation 
of  at  least  $25,000,  to  cover  the  contracts  for  the  new  building, 
will  be  necessary. 

Statistics  for  Year  ending  June,  1894. 

1 .  The  whole  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  school  during  the 
year  was  215.  Of  this  number,  Essex  County  sent  107  ;  Middlesex, 
63  ;  Suffolk,  11  ;  Norfolk,  2  ;  Barnstable,  Hampshire,  Plymouth  and 
Worcester,  1  each.  The  State  of  Maine  sent  7  ;  New  Hampshire, 
14 ;  Vermont,  3  ;  Connecticut,  California,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  Nova  Scotia,  1  each. 

2.  The  number  present  during  the  term  which  closed  Jan.  23, 
1894,  was  182  ;  the  number  during  the  term  which  closed  June  26, 
1894,  was  177.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  that  have  been  mem- 
bers of  the  school  since  its  opening  in  September,  1854,  is  3,993. 

8.  The  number  graduated  from  the  regular  course,  Jan.  23,  1894, 
was  26  ;  the  number  graduated  from  the  same  course,  June  26,  1894, 
was  29  ;  and  from  the  advanced  course,  4.  The  whole  number  of 
graduates  of  the  seventy-seven  classes  is  2,012. 

4.  The  number  that  entered  the  school  Sept.  5,  1893,  was  71  ;  the 
number  that  entered  Feb.  6,  1894,  was  32. 

5.  The  average  age  of  the  class  admitted  Sept.  5,  1893,  was  18.23 
years  ;  of  the  class  admitted  Feb.  6,  1894,  19.87  years. 
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6.  Of  the  71  pupils  admitted  in  September,  1893,  57  came  from 
high  schools  (39  graduates,  18  undergraduates),  5  from  academies, 
2  from  seminaries,  4  from  grammar  schools,  1  from  a  training  school, 

I  from  a  district  school,  and  1  from  a  private  school.  Of  the  32  ad- 
mitted in  February,  1894,  23  came  from  high  schools  (12  graduates, 

II  undergraduates),  1  from  an  academy,  1  from  a  college,  1  from  a 
commercial  college,  1  from  a  normal  school,  3  from  grammar  schools, 
1  from  a  district  school,  and  1  from  a  private  school. 

7.  The  fathers  of  the  103  pupils  admitted  during  the  year  are  by 
occupation  as  follows  :  mechanics,  32  ;  farmers,  12  ;  merchants,  11 ; 
manufacturers,  5  ;  professional  men,  2  ;  miscellaneous,  41. 

8.  Of  the  class  admitted  in  September,  1893,  10  had  taught 
school ;  of  the  class  admitted  in  February,  1894,  9  had  taught. 

9.  The  number  of  pupils  connected  with  each  of  the  classes  dur- 
ing the  first  term  of  the  year  was  as  follows  :  special  students,  2  ;  ad- 
vanced class,  8  ;  Class  A  (senior),  29  ;  Class  B,  47  ;  Class  C,  16  ; 
Class  D,  80.  The  number  during  the  second  term  was  :  special  stu- 
dents, 6;  advanced  class,  8;  Class  A  (senior),  38;  Class  B,  24; 
Class  C,  65;  Class  D,  36. 

10.  Of  the  103  pupils  admitted  during  the  year,  Cambridge  and 
Salem  sent  8  each  ;  Beverly,  7 ;  Somerville,  6  ;  Chelsea,  Danvers, 
Gloucester,  Lawrence,  Lynn  and  Saugus,  4  each  ;  Woburn,  3  ;  An- 
dover,  Everett,  Maiden,  Manchester,  Marblehead,  Methuen,  Peabody, 
Eevere,  Topsfield  and  Wakefield,  2  each ;  Billerica,  Clifton,  Cotuit, 
Lexington,  Lowell,  Lynnfield,  Melrose,  Middleton,  Newton,  Eead- 
ville  and  Swampscott,  1  each.  Maine  sent  5  ;  New  Hampshire,  8  ; 
Vermont,  Connecticut  and  Nova  Scotia,  1  each. 

11.  During  the  year  36  books  were  added  to  the  general  library, 
12  by  purchase  and  24  by  gift.  The  text-book  library  was  increased 
by  the  purchase  of  58  books. 

E.  H.  CAPEN, 
GEO.  I.  ALDRICH, 

Board  of  Visitors. 
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STATE  NOEMAL  SCHOOL,  WESTEIELD. 

JAMES   C.    GREENOUGH,  Principal. 

Instructors. 
Normal  School :  James  C.  Greenough,  A.M.,  Principal,  Psychology,  Didac- 
tics, Rhetoric ;  Frederick  W.  Staebner,  Physiology,  Zoology,  Geol- 
ogy, Mineralogy,  Geography,  Botany,  German ;  Frank  W.  Smith, 
A.M.,  Latin,  General  Histoiy ;  A.  C.  Longden,  A.M.,  Physics,  Chem- 
istry, Arithmetic,  Trigonometry  and  Surveying ;  Elvira  Carver, 
Geography,  English  Literatm-e,  Algebra ;  Laura  C.  Harding,  Geom- 
etry, Astronomy,  Bookkeeping,  Reading,  Vocal  Music,  French,  Com- 
position ;  Frances  C.  Gaylord,  Geometry,  Grammar,  History,  Civil 
Polity,  Composition;  Annie  N.  Sinclair,  Drawing,  Penmanship; 
Flora  White,  Sloyd,  Gymnastics.  Training  School :  Isabelle  W. 
Gladwin,  Grammar  Department;  E.  Abbe  Clark,  Intermediate 
Department;  Eunice  M.  Beebe,  Primary  Department;  Louise  M. 
Steinweg,  Kindergarten.  Another  grade  was  opened  in  Se^jtember, 
1894. 

The  past  year  has  been  a  very  successful  year.  The  health 
of  the  students  has  been  above  the  average  of  preceding  years. 
The  hygienic  exercises  of  the  gymnasium,  as  well  as  the  sys- 
tematic physiological  instruction  of  the  class  room,  have  con- 
tributed to  this  result.  The  classes  graduated  during  the  past 
year  are  better  prepared  than  any  that  have  preceded  them  to 
aid  those  whom  they  may  teach  in  maintaining  vigorous  health. 
The  students  have  shown  an  admirable  spirit  in  the  work  of  the 
school,  thus  giving  large  promise  of  continued  earnestness  in 
their  future  work  as  teachers.  The  forty  pupils  who  were 
graduated  from  the  school  during  the  year,  in  native  ability,  in 
scholarship,  in  professional  skill  and  in  enthusiasm,  will  com- 
pare favorably  with  the  graduates  of  any  preceding  year. 

The  professional  work  of  the  students  has  never  been  more 
satisfactory.  The  results  of  child  study  and  of  experimental 
psychology  have  been  made  helpful  in  this  work.  Sj^stematic 
instruction  and  practice  in  the  training  department  give  greater 
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professional  skill  in  the  schoolroom.  When  a  normal  student 
takes  charge  of  a  class  of  children  he  realizes,  perhaps  as  never 
before,  the  nature  of  the  work  required  of  a  teacher.  The 
training  schools  also  lead  the  teachers  of  the  normal  school  to 
adapt  their  teaching  more  closely  to  the  actual  conditions  of 
child  life.  The  best  test  of  theories  of  teaching  is  found  in 
their  practical  application. 

The  number  of  students  in  attendance  has  been  larger  than 
during  any  of  the  sixteen  years  immediately  preceding,  with 
one  exception.  In  the  year  ending  in  June,  1889,  the  number 
was  larger  by  six. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  corps  of  instructors  during 
the  year,  except  that  Miss  E.  Abbe  Chirk,  a  graduate  of  the 
New  Britain  Normal  School,  Conn.,  and  a  successful  teacher  in 
that  school,  was  secured  to  teach  the  intermediate  department 
of  the  training  school.  She  entered  upon  her  duties  Sept.  11, 
1893,  and  is  doing  her  work  with  her  accustomed  zeal. 

Miss  Annie  N.  Sinclair  resigned  at  the  close  of  her  school 
year,  September  1,  having  rendered  the  school  admirable  ser- 
vice as  a  teacher  of  drawing  and  penmanship  since  Feb.  1, 1889. 
Her  former  pupils  will  wish  every  joy  for  Miss  Sinclair  in  her 
new  home,  while  her  former  associates  in  the  work  of  the  school 
and  a  wide  circle  of  friends  will  be  glad  to  know  that  she  is  to 
make  her  home  in  Westfield. 

We  are  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  Edith  S.  Cope- 
land  to  take  charge  of  the  departments  of  drawing  and  penman- 
ship, a  lady  of  culture  and  refinement,  and  a  graduate  of  Bridge- 
water  Normal  School  and  of  the  State  Normal  Art  School.  She 
has  had  a  successful  experience  as  a  teacher  in  drawing,  and 
has  recently  returned  from  Europe,  having  there  spent  four 
years  in  study  and  travel.  She  entered  upon  her  duties  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  school  year,  September,  1894. 

Miss  Laura  C.  Harding,  after  twenty-one  years  of  continued 
service  as  teacher  in  the  school,  has  been  granted  leave  of 
absence  for  one  year,  to  increase  her  resources  as  a  teacher  by 
travel  in  Europe,  by  study  in  Paris,  and  by  observing  the  meth- 
ods of  instruction  in  France  and  elsewhere.  The  teachers  of  a 
normal  school  should  be  quick  to  notice  genuine  progress  in 
methods  of  instruction,  both  in  our  own  and  in  other  lands ; 
and  they  cannot  expect  to  meet  the  requirements  of  their  posi- 
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tions  unless  they  are  steadily  advancing  both  in  knowledge  and 
in  its  application  to  teaching.  Were  it  in  their  power,  the 
Board  of  Visitors  would  gladly  so  arrange  for  the  temporary 
absence  of  teachers  that  each,  after  a  certain  number  of  years 
of  service,  should  have  opportunity  for  the  systematic  study  of 
the  work  of  other  schools. 

Systematic  instruction  in  the  theory  of  gymnastics,  as  well 
as  training  in  the  art  and  practice  by  means  of  lessons  to  classes 
of  children,  has  recently  been  added  to  the  curriculum  of  the 
school.  Instruction  in  sloyd  and  practice  in  teaching  in  the 
training  department  the  studies  of  the  common  schools  have 
also  been  added.  These  additions  have  required  the  recon- 
struction of  the  whole  course  of  study.  While  the  time  given 
to  some  studies  has  been  shortened,  the  time  given  to  the  in- 
struction in  the  elements  of  natural  science,  or  nature  studies, 
has  been  somewhat  lengthened.  The  laboratories  provided  in 
the  present  building  have  proved  very  serviceable  in  preparing 
the  students  to  teach  these  studies.  Though  the  curriculum 
has  been  largely  increased,  those  students  who  are  well  pre- 
pared for  it  by  a  high  school  course  of  study  can,  with  reason- 
able application,  complete  the  two  years'  course  in  the  allotted 
time.  So  also  can  those  who  have  not  completed  a  high  school 
course,  but  who,  by  study  elsewhere  or  by  study  while  teach- 
ing, have  gained  an  education  equivalent  to  that  of  a  high  school 
course.  Experience  in  teaching,  as  well  as  the  persistent  study 
that  accompanies  honest  teaching,  eminently  prepares  one  to 
profit  by  a  course  at  a  normal  school. 

During  the  year  lectures  have  been  given  to  the  school  and 
others  who  were  present  by  Mr.  Charles  D.  Hall,  upon  the 
*'  War  for  the  Union  ;  "  by  Mr.  Nathaniel  Collins  of  Australia, 
upon  the  "  Natural  Resources,  Social  Conditions  and  School 
Polity  of  Australia ;  "  by  Henry  T.  Bailey,  agent,  and  L. 
Walter  Sargent,  assistant  agent,  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
upon  several  topics  helpful  not  only  to  those  studying  draw- 
ing, but  to  every  student  and  teacher  present ;  by  Pres.  G. 
Stanley  Hall,  upon  "Recent  Progress  in  Psychology  and 
Pedagogy."  Among  others  who  have  briefly  and  pertinently 
addressed  the  school  are  Agent  A.  W.  Edson  and  members 
of  the  Board  of  Visitors. 

The  woodwork  of  the  greater  part  of  the  interior  of  the  board- 
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ing  hall  has  been  coated  anew  with  shellac.  The  large  bed- 
steads, worn  by  more  than  twenty  years  of  service,  have  for 
the  most  part  been  taken  out,  and  neat  single  bedsteads  with 
excellent  hair  mattresses  put  in  their  places.  The  floor  of  the 
large  dining  hall  and  of  several  of  the  entries  should  be  covered 
or  relaid  during  the  next  summer  vacation.  Considerable  por- 
tions of  the  roof  must  be  retinned,  and  some  new  furniture 
obtained  for  the  rooms. 


Statistics  foe  the  Yeab  1893-94. 

Number  of  pupils  in  the  school  during  the  year  ending  June,  1894, 

Number  of  graduates  for  the  year, 

Number  admitted  during  the  year, 

Number  admitted  from  high  schools  and  academies  (37  graduates), 

Number  admitted  from  colleges, 

Number  admitted  who  had  previously  taught,       .... 
Number  of  States  represented  by  members  of  the  school,     . 
Number  of  counties  in  Massachusetts  represented  by  the  school. 


161 

40 

68 

*48 

8 

20 

9 

8 


M.   B.   WHITNEY, 
A.   P.    STONE, 

Board  of  Visitors. 
Westfield,  Mass.,  Dec.  6,  1894. 

*  High  schools,  38 ;  academies,  10. 
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STATE  NOEMAL  SCHOOL,  WORCESTER. 

E.   HARLOW   RUSSELL,  Principal. 

Instructors. 
E.  Harlow  Russell,  Principles  of  Education,  Theory  and  Art  of  Teach- 
ing, Hygiene,  Reading,  Physical  Exercises ;  Henry  W.  Brown,  Psy- 
chology, English  Grammar  and  Literature,  German ;  Charles  F. 
Adams,  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  Geography,  Geology,  Physics,  News ; 
Miss  Rebecca  Jones,  Elementary  Methods,  Supervision  of  Appren- 
tices, Sewing ;  Miss  Ellen  M.  Haskell,  History,  Civil  Government 
English,  Reading,  History  of  Education  ;  Miss  Juliet  Porter  (Libra- 
rian), Physiology,  Geography,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry;  Miss 
Helen  F.  Marsh,  Music,  Drawing;  Miss  Arabella  H.  Tucker, 
Botany,  English  Grammar,  Penmanship,  Gymnastics ;  Mrs.  IMarion 
J.  Sumner,  Choral  Singing ;  Miss  E.  Louise  Richards,  Kindergartner ; 
Miss  Olive  Russell,  Assistant  Kindergartner;  Thaddeus  L.  Bolton, 
Assistant  in  Psychology. 

In  General. 

The  visitors  of  this  school  report  with  satisfaction  its  con- 
tinued prosperity  and  usefulness.  Its  aim,  steadily  pursued 
from  the  first,  is  to  broaden  the  culture  and  refine  the  character 
of  its  students,  to  train  them  to  habits  of  self-improvement 
and  of  investigation  and  experiment,  and  to  imbue  them  with 
love  of  children  and  of  teaching;  seeking  mainly  to  furnish 
them  with  the  sound  and  enduring  principles  of  their  art,  and 
only  secondarily  with  set  methods  of  presenting  particular  sub- 
jects to  classes,  recognizing  that  such  methods  are  means,  not 
ends,  and  are  provisional,  not  final.  It  is  to  this  policy  that 
the  visitors  attribute  the  fact  that  the  graduates  have  proved  so 
adaptable  and  acceptable  as  teachers  in  many  schools  of  widely 
difierent  character.  They  appear  to  have  been  taught  and  to 
have  learned  that  the  teacher  exists  for  the  school,  not  the 
school  for  the  teacher. 
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The  Highee  Standard  of  Admission. 

It  would  seem  that  the  higher  standard  of  admission  recently 
established  by  the  Board,  so  far  from  operating  to  lessen  the 
number  of  applicants,  has  had  in  a  marked  degree  the  contrary 
effect,  as  shown  by  the  increased  numbers  in  the  last  two 
classes,  the  largest  with  one  exception  in  the  history  of  the 
school.  It  now  looks  as  if  a  certain  small  but  very  desirable 
class  of  students,  namely,  those  who  were  formerly  deterred 
from  coming  to  the  normal  school  on  account  of  the  low  stand- 
ard of  preparation  required,  were  hereafter  to  be  secured,  to 
the  manifest  advantage  of  the  school  as  a  whole ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand ,  it  is  a  great  rplief  to  be  disburdened  of  those  whose 
immaturity  and  slender  acquirements  rendered  them  unfit  for 
anything  like  a  professional  course  of  study  and  training. 

A  Primary  Class. 

While  the  system  of  "  apprenticeship,"  by  which  our  stu- 
dents gain  most  of  their  practical  acquaintance  with  the  in- 
struction and  management  of  real  schools,  has  always  seemed 
to  the  visitors  a  satisfactory  and  economical  method  of  practice 
for  this  school,  the  excellent  results  that  have  appeared  from 
the  children's  class,  or  kindergarten,  recently  established  here 
for  purposes  of  observation  and  experimentation,  have  con- 
vinced us  that  the  school  would  be  materially  strengthened  and 
benefited  by  enlarging  the  opportunities  for  such  observation  so 
as  to  include  a  primary  class,  say  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  chil- 
dren, between  five  and  seven  years  of  age,  in  which  might  be 
exemplified,  as  already  in  the  existing  kindergarten,  the  best 
ways  of  teaching  and  managing  children  of  this  age.  This 
class  would  not  be  for  practice,  which  the  students  now  have 
in  their  six  months'  apprenticeship,  but  for  the  necessary  ob- 
servation and  illustration  preparatory  to  such  practice  as 
apprentices.  The  visitors  will  therefore  ask  permission  of  the 
Board  to  include  in  their  estimates  for  the  coming  year  the 
moderate  sum  necessary  to  establish  such  a  class  and  to  provide 
a  competent  teacher  therefor. 

An  Additional  Building. 
The  need  is  beginning  to  be  strongly  felt  in  this  school  of  an 
additional  building  to  serve  as  a  gymnasium  and  for  other 
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minor  uses.  At  present  the  exercises  in  gymnastics  have  to 
take  place  in  the  main  hall,  or  schoolroom,  which  is  so  encum- 
bered with  desks  and  other  furniture  as  to  be  wholly  unsuitable 
for  such  a  purpose.  Although  the  students  here,  coming  for 
the  most  part  daily  from  their  homes,  obviously  stand  less  in 
need  of  systematic  bodily  exercise  than  those  in  the  boarding 
schools,  yet  their  preparation  for  teaching  ought  properly  to 
include  regular  physical  training,  such  as  can  be  had  to  the  best 
advantage  only  in  a  well-appointed  gymnasium. 

As  pointed  out  in  our  last  report,  a  new  building  could  be 
erected  at  comparatively  small  cost,  and  it  would  serve  several 
useful  purposes  besides  that  above  mentioned,  and  would  place 
this  school  more  nearly  on  a  level  with  those  that  have  lately 
been  so  amply  provided  for  in  this  respect. 

Various   Matters. 

Miss  Juliet  Porter,  a  teacher  long  in  continuous  service  here, 
has  asked  for  and  obtained  a  year's  leave  of  absence  for  rest 
and  travel,  and  the  school  has  been  fortunate  in  obtaining  as  a 
substitute  Miss  Anna  P.  Smith,  a  graduate  of  the  school  in 
1880,  and  an  accomplished  and  experienced  teacher.  No  other 
changes  have  occurred  in  the  teaching  staff. 

At  the  instance  of  Mrs.  Wells,  the  senior  classes  in  this 
and  the  Framingham  schools,  accompanied  by  some  of  their 
teachers,  have  exchanged  friendly  visits  of  a  day  each  during 
the  past  year,  with  evident  pleasure  and  advantage.  It  was 
pleasant  to  see  how  naturally  their  common  pursuits  and  ideals 
drew  them  into  personal  acquaintance  and  sympathy  ;  and  the 
occasion  was  not  lost  if  it  served,  as  no  doubt  it  did,  to  heighten 
their  mutual  respect. 

The  anniversary  address  in  June  was  given  by  our  newly 
appointed  secretary,  Hon.  Frank  A.  Hill,  and  was  a  most 
interesting  and  scholarly  exposition  of  the  appropriate  theme, 
"Philosophy  to  the  Teacher's  Rescue." 

Statistics. 

1.  Number  of  normal  students  first  (fall)  term,  160;  second 
(spring)  term,  186  ;  whole  number  for  the  year,  213. 

2.  Numbers  in  entering  classes  :  in  September,  1893,  50  ;  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1894,  25  ;  total,  75. 
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3.  Average  age  of  pupils  admitted  :  in  September,  1893,  18  years, 
6  months  ;   in  February,  1894,  18  years,  3  months. 

4 .  Residences  of  pupils  admitted  :  Worcester  County,  72  ;  Plym- 
outh County,  1  ;  Connecticut,  1  ;  New  Hampshire,  1  ;  total,  75. 

5.  Occupations  of  pupils'  parents  :  mechanics,  28  ;  merchants,  13  ; 
laborers,  10  ;  farmers,  4  ;  contractors,  3  ;  engineers,  3  ;  manufact- 
urers, 2  ;  overseers,  2  ;  salesmen,  2  ;  clerk,  1  ;  coachman,  1  ;  railroad 
conductor,  1  ;  mail  carrier,  1  ;  draughtsman,  1  ;  physician,  1  ;  stable- 
keeper,  1 ;  surveyor,  1 ;  total,  75. 

6.  Numbers  in  graduating  classes  :  in  January,  1894,  19  ;  in  June, 
1894,  19  ;  total,  38. 

7.  Average  age  of  graduates  :  in  January,  1894,  22  years  ;  in 
June,  1894,  22  years,  1  month. 

8.  Library :  reference  books  reported  last  year,  3,414  ;  volumes 
added  this  year,  264  ;  total,  3,678.  Text-books  reported  last  year, 
4,844 ;  volumes  added  this  year,  246  ;  total,  5,090.  Whole  number 
of  volumes  in  the  library,  8,768. 

E.   B.    STODDAKD, 
A.   P.    STONE, 

Board  oj  Visitors. 
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STATE  NOEMAL  AET  SCHOOL. 

GEORGE   H.    BARTLETT,  Principal. 

Instructoes. 
Mi\  George  H.  Bartlett,  Freehand  Drawing,  Historic  Ornament,  Design 
and  Modelling  the  Figure ;  Mr.  Albert  H.  Munsell,  Drawing  and 
Painting  from  the  Antique  Figure  and  Life  Model,  Anatomy ;  Mr.  E. 
W.  Hamilton,  Drawing  and  Painting  from  the  Antique  Figure  and 
Life  Model ;  Miss  M.  A.  Bailey,  Drawing  and  Painting  from  the 
Antique  Figure  aud  Life  Model ;  Mr.  A.  K.  Cross,  Freehand  and  Instru- 
mental Drawing ;  Miss  M.  Louise  Field,  Pyschology,  Principles  and 
Methods  of  Teaching,  History  of  Education,  Drawing  in  the  Public 
Schools,  Public  School  Class ;  Miss  W.  N.  Drakger,  Assistant  in  the 
Public  School  Class ;  Mr.  George  Jepson,  Mechanical  Drawing ;  Mr. 
Henry  D.  Kendall,  Building  Construction,  Architectural  Design ;  Miss 
Annie  E.  Blake,  INlodolling  in  Clay  and  Casting ;  Mr.  John  L.  Fris- 
BEE,  Ship  Draughting ;  Miss  Deristhe  L.  Hoyt,  Historic  Schools  of 
Painting. 


o' 


The  development  of  the  fine  arts  is  not  yet  recognized  in 
America  as  the  sole  object  of  a  State  school ;  on  the  other 
hand,  no  far-seeing  teacher  nor  ambitious  pupil  can  afford  to 
wholly  separate  the  fine  arts  from  applied  industrial  art.  In 
recognition,  therefore,  of  the  peculiar  functions  of  an  art  school, 
the  one  in  Boston  has  constantly  striven  to  equip  its  pupils  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  best  methods  to  be  applied  by  them  as 
teachers  or  supervisors  of  drawing,  and  to  promote  and  com- 
bine the  various  tendencies  in  art  and  industrial  art  education 
into  a  harmonious  course  of  instruction. 

With  such  aims  before  us,  it  was  deemed  wise  this  year  to 
make  it  obligatory  upon  each  instructor  in  the  school  to  embody 
more  direct  normal  teaching  in  his  or  her  department.  Strictly 
speaking,  this  has  always  been  done,  the  difference  lying  now 
in  the  prominence  given  by  each  teacher  to  normal  work.  We 
were  enabled  to  place  such  emphasis  upon  it  because  last  year 
we  had  adopted  measures  which  had  led  to  a  fuller  study  of  the 
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human  figure,  high  decorative  art  and  outdoor  studies,  and 
also  because  this  spring  we  had  introduced  more  direct  manual 
training  through  shop  work.  Having,  then,  reaffirmed  the 
necessity  for  normal  work  and  enriched  the  resources  within 
the  grasp  of  each  teacher,  we  asked  each  one  to  present  to  us 
an  outline  of  his  or  her  work  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  school  embraces  three  courses,  three  or  four  years  being 
required  of  the  pupil,  according  to  the  course  chosen.  Each 
course  embraces  the  work  done  in  certain  classes  :  elementary 
drawing  in  Class  A  ;  drawing,  painting  and  design  in  Class  B ; 
constructive  arts,  design  and  shopwork  in  Class  C;  modelling 
and  design  in  Class  D  ;  and  methods  of  drawing,  teaching  and 
supervising  drawing  with  special  reference  to  the  public  schools, 
in  the  public  school  class.  An  abridged  outline  of  the  work 
of  each  member  of  the  faculty  will  best  show  the  scope  of  the 
school. 

Mr.  Bartlett,  the  principal,  gives  several  series  of  lectures: 
(1)  On  the  "  underlying  principles  which  are  embodied  in  all 
Nature's  designs,"  their  fitness  and  adaptation;  on  the  "  neces- 
sity of  a  well-defined  motif  before  attempting  to  work  out  a 
design ;"  on  modes  of  procedure  ;  on  the  principles  which  gov- 
ern the  liberal  arts  ;  and  on  elementary  and  applied,  or  practical, 
design.  (2)  On  color  as  applied  to  design,  and  on  the  nine 
historic  schools  of  ornament.  This  series  is  especially  valu- 
able, as  it  is  illustrated  by  casts,  by  large  black-and-white 
sketches,  and  also  by  blackboard  drawing  by  Mr.  Bartlett. 
Using  the  medium  of  charcoal,  he  then  gives  (3)  lessons  in 
Class  A  on  light-and-shade  drawing  from  casts,  and  (4)  lect- 
ures on  the  grotesque  in  design  to  the  class  in  modelling. 
Questions,  reviews  and  examinations  accompany  all  these  lect- 
ures, the  pupils  being  obliged  to  submit  to  him  their  written 
notes  upon  them,  and  their  pencil  sketches,  each  class  also  at 
various  times  receiving  criticism. 

The  subjects  taught  by  Mr.  A.  K.  Cross  are  as  follows :  In 
Class  A,  the  entering  class,  freehand  drawing  in  outline,  and 
light  and  shade  taught  from  the  object  by  class  and  individual 
instruction,  with  the  aim  of  enabling  the  pupils  to  be  indepen- 
dent students  of  nature;  in  Class  B,  aerial,  artistic  and  scien- 
tific perspective,  the  students  making  instrumental  drawings  to 
test  their  knowledge  in  scientific  perspective,   and   freehand 
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drawings  from  nature  in  various  mediums  to  show  their  under- 
standing of  aerial  perspective. 

Under  Miss  M.  A.  Bailey  the  pupils  study  objects  in  still 
life,  arranged  as  a  group  for  composition  and  color  in  oil  and 
water  colors,  and  the  relation  of  the  study  of  still  life  to  what 
has  been  learned  of  perspective  and  advanced  art  study.  The 
pupils  make  studies  and  sketches  at  home,  which  are  criticised 
before  the  class,  and  are  taught  the  connection  between  the  fine 
arts  and  industrial  art,  the  different  methods  employed  by  dif- 
ferent artists,  and  how  to  emphasize  the  various  points  of  in- 
struction which  they  in  turn  must  give  when  they  are  teachers. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Munsell  is  the  teacher  of  a  life  class  for  men 
and  women,  and  of  decorative  design,  and  also  the  lecturer  on 
artistic  anatomy.  The  lectures  are  illustrated  by  blackboard 
drawings  by  casts,  and  by  the  living  model.  The  students  are 
*'  encouraged  to  express  thought  and  feeling  in  their  own  way, 
avoiding  all  mannerisms,  and  searching  for  truth,"  that  they 
may  have  clear  conceptions  when  they  in  turn  teach.  Talks 
are  also  given  on  the  relation  of  art  studies  to  other  branches 
of  education,  on  mediums  of  study,  and  on  the  relations  of  fine 
and  decorative  art,  etc. 

Mr.  E.  D.  W.  Hamilton  teaches  drawing  from  the  antique, 
and  drawing  and  painting  from  the  living  model,  also  decor- 
ative composition,  which  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  industrial 
design.  He  leads  his  pupils  to  aim  for  "  fearless  but  careful 
expression"  of  what  they  see,  and  to  analyze  its  salient  quali- 
ties; to  give  their  "personal  impression  of  nature "  and  the 
"  living  gesture  of  life,  and  to  express  the  most  with  the  least 
exertion."  The  influence  of  light,  the  vibration  and  change 
of  air,  the  actuality  of  tone,  the  juxtaposition,  permanence  and 
reaction  of  color,  are  all  considered  in  their  relation  to  com- 
position and  sentiment. 

With  such  teaching  from  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Munsell  and 
Miss  Bailey,  it  is  impossible  for  the  pupils  not  to  conceive  of 
the  functions  of  teacher  and  artist  in  a  broad  and  "inspiring 
manner.  Most  interesting  is  it  to  watch  the  progress  of  any 
one  of  their  drawings  from  its  first  crude  conception  to  its 
final  development. 

Under  Mr.  George  Jepson  and  Mr.  Henry  D.  Kendall  are 
taught  the  constructive  arts  and  design  in  eight  courses  of 
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study.  Mr.  Jepson  teaches  descriptive  geometry,  or  advanced 
projection  drawing,  the  students  keeping  a  drawing  notebook, 
and  progressing  from  one  problem  to  another,  bearing  upon 
roof  construction,  intersection  of  solids  and  sheet-metal  work; 
projection  of  shadows  with  relation  to  architecture ;  advanced 
machine  drawing,  wherein  the  instruction  is  given  from  the 
blackboard,  the  student  advancing  from  his  notebook  sketches 
to  large  exercise  sheets,  on  which  he  exhibits  the  important 
details  of  all  machines.  The  pupils  visit  machine  shops,  and 
themselves  give  lessons  to  other  students  of  Class  A  in  the 
school.  They  take  three  examinations,  and  each  one  prepares 
a  certificate  sheet. 

Mr.  Jepson  also  superintends  the  new  class  in  shop  work, 
which  is  a  practical  application  of  what  has  been  taught  in  the 
class.  A  basement  room  in  the  school  building  has  been  fitted 
up  with  an  electric  motor,  a  speed  and  engine  lathe,  and  benches 
and  tools  for  wood-working,  that  the  pupils  may  understand 
methods  and  processes,  and  do  in  wood  the  problems  in  de- 
scriptive geometry  for  which  they  have  made  the  drawings. 

Mr.  Kendall  gives  instruction  in  the  history  of  architecture, 
requiring  recitations,  written  essays,  sketches  and  the  reading 
of  various  books.  The  students  explain  given  features  of  the 
work  to  the  class,  each  one,  by  a  system  of  blue  printing,  ob- 
taining a  set  of  illustrations,  and  preparing  teaching  exercises. 

Building  construction  is  largely  taught  in  the  same  way,  with 
the  aid  of  an  elementary  text-book,  until  the  student  is  able  to 
read  any  drawing  and  explain  its  principles,  and  knows  enough 
of  constructive  detail  to  enable  him  to  teach  in  the  evening  or 
industrial  schools.  The  certificate  sheet  of  each  pupil  must 
present  the  elevation  and  the  detailed  plans  of  some  building 
which  he  has  visited. 

Miss  Annie  E.  Blake  teaches  modelling  in  clay  from  casts 
and  photographs.  The  class  models  anatomical  details,  orna- 
ments, foliations  and  the  grotesque  in  difierent  kinds  of  relief, 
thus  acquiring  practical  knowledge.  Students  are  also  re- 
quired to  give  papers  and  to  conduct  lessons,  to  make  original 
designs  for  decoration,  and  to  produce  one  example  of  each  kind 
of  casting. 

The  public  school  class,  under  Miss  M.  Louise  Field,  is  pre- 
pared for  teaching  by  an  outline  course  of  lectures  on  psychol- 
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ogy  and  the  history  of  education  with  special  reference  to 
drawing.  It  is  taught  principles  and  methods  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  subject  of  drawing  and  in  the  preparation  of  out- 
lines of  work  for  various  school  grades,  the  practical  details 
of  the  duties  of  a  drawing  teacher  and  of  the  conduct  of  teach- 
ers' meetings,  and  its  members  also  have  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve and  to  teach  in  one  or  two  public  schools. 

A  limited  knowledge  of  ship  draughting  is  taught  by  Mr. 
John  L.  Frisbee,  and  a  valuable  short  course  of  lectures  on 
historic  schools  of  painting  is  given  by  Miss  Deristhe  L.  Hoyt. 

Under  all  these  general  heads  there  is  much  subdivision,  but 
enough  has  been  given  to  indicate  the  lines  of  development  of 
the  normal,  practical  and  artistic  sides  of  the  school,  which  in- 
volve its  threefold  steady  progress  in  the  direction  of  pure  art, 
industrial  art,  and  normal  work,  as  pupils  are  fitted  to  become 
teachers. 

The  reunion  of  the  past  pupils  in  Easter  week  shows  more 
clearly  the  prominent  part  which  they  have  taken  in  industrial 
art  education,  for,  even  though  on  graduation  many  of  them 
did  not  at  once  become  teachers,  yet  after  a  while  they  re- 
ceived appointments  as  instructors,  supervisors  and  superin- 
tendents of  schools  throughout  the  country. 

On  the  closing  day  of  the  school  in  June,  the  chief  address 
was  made  by  Mr.  William  R.  Richards,  who,  at  the  end  of  the 
exercises,  invited  the  school  to  visit  with  him  the  new  public 
library,  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  trustees. 

The  statistics  of  the  school  are  as  follows  :  — 

Total  number  of  students  from  Oct.  2,  1893,  to  June  28,  1894, 
253,  —  males,  56  ;  females,  197.  Actual  number  in  school  at  present 
date,  Nov.  9,  1894,  236. 

Average  age.  21  years. 

Graduates  in  June,  1894 :  public  school  class,  10 ;  class  in 
mechanical  drawing,  17  ;  class  in  industrial  drawing,  12  ;  total,  39. 

Appointments  since  Oct.  2,  1893,  of  past  pupils  to  be  teachers  and 
supervisors  of  drawing,  16. 

Number  of  students  from  the  several  counties  in  the  State,  1893- 
94  :  Middlesex,  89  ;  Suffolk,  86  ;  Essex,  21 ;  Norfolk,  16  ;  Worcester, 
13  ;  Plymouth,  6  ;  Bristol,  5  ;  Hampden,  2  ;  Berkshire,  1  ;  Franklin, 
1 ;  Hampshire,  1  ;  Nantucket,  1  ;  total,  242.  Students  from  other 
States  are  distributed  as  follows  :  New  Hampshire,  4 ;  Rhode  Island, 
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1 ;  Illinois,  1  ;  Texas,  1  ;  Maine,  1  ;  Indiana,  1 ;  Kansas,  1 ;  Japan, 
1 ;    total,  11.     Total  from  other  States  and  Massachusetts  for  the 

year,  253. 

Occupations  of  fathers  of  students,  1893-94:  merchants  and 
traders,  42  ;  professions,  29  ;  artisans,  25  ;  mechanics,  16  ;  manufact- 
urers, 16  ;  farmers,  15  ;  other  callings,  51 ;  total,  194.  Deceased, 
44  ;  retired,  15  ;  total,  253. 

KATE  GANNETT  WELLS, 
GEOEGE  H.  CONLEY, 
E.  B.  STODDARD, 

Board  of  Visitors. 


FIFTY-EIGHTH  ANNUAL   REPOET 


OF  THE 


SECRETARY  OF  THE  BOARD. 


SECRETAKY'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Education. 

I  respectfully  present  herewith  the  fifty-eighth  annual  report 
of  the  secretary. 

Summary  of  Statistics  for  1893  -  94,  the  Year  Ending 

May  1,  1894. 

NuQiber  of  cities  and  towns,  353  ;  cities,  30  ;  towns,  323. 

All  have  made  the  annual  returns  required  by  law. 
Number  of  public  schools, 7,833 

Increase  for  the  year, 323 

Number  of  persons  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  five  and 

fifteen  years.  May  1,  1893 400,325 

Increase  for  the  year, 10,286 

Number  of  pupils  of  all  ages  in  the  public  schools  during  the 

year  ending  May  1, 1894, 400,609 

Increase  for  the  year,    .....         8,864 
Average  membership  of  pupils  in  all  the  public  schools  during 

the  year  ending  May  1,  1894, 328,455 

Increase  for  the  year, 7,593 

Average  attendance  in  all  the  public  schools  during  the  year, .  299,069 

Increase  for  the  year, 8,268 

Per  cent,  of  attendance,  based  upon  the  average  membership,  91 

Number  of  children  under  five  years  of  age  attending  the 

public  schools, 3,742 

Increase  for  the  year, 459 

Number  of  persons  over  fifteen  years  of  age  attending  the 

public  schools, .  37,105 

Increase  for  the  year, 1,710 

Number  of  persons  employed  as  teachers  in  the  public  schools 

during  the  year :  men,  1,009  ;  v^^omen,  10,705  ;  total,      .        .  11,714 

Number  of  teachers  required  by  the  public  schools,  .        .  10,073 

Number  of  teachers  who  have  attended  normal  schools,  .         .  4,222 

Increase  for  the  year, 91 

Number  of  teachers  who  have  graduated  from  normal  schools,  3,575 

Increase  for  the  year, 102 

Average  wages  of  male  teachers  per  month  in  public  schools,  $129  41 

Decrease  for  the  year, f  11  32 
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Average  wages  of  female  teachers  per  month  in  public  schools, 

Decrease, $0  22 

Aggregate  of  months  (twenty  school  days  each)  all  the  public 

schools  have  been  kept  during  the  school  year,     . 
Average  number  of  months  the  public  schools  have  been  kept, 

Increase  for  the  year, 2  days. 

Number  of  high  schools, 

8 


f47  91 


72,689| 
8i 


255 


Increase  for  the  year,    ..... 
Number  of  teachers  in  high  schools,  .         .        .        . 
Number  of  pupils  in  high  schools,      .... 
Amount  of  salaries  paid  to  principals  of  high  schools, 
Evening  schools :  number,  285 ;  kept  in  55  cities  and  towns. 

Number  of  teachers,  1,194  ;  whole  number  of  pupils,  32,919  ; 

men,  25,385 ;  women,   7,534 ;    average   attendance,  17,420 ; 

expense,  .         .         . 

Amount  raised  by  taxation  and  expended  for  support  of  public 

schools,  including   only  wages  and  board  of  teachers,  fuel 

for  the  schools  and  care  of  fires  and  schoolrooms,  .         i 

Increase  for  the  year,  ....       $370,164  39 
Expense  of  supervision  of  the  public  schools,   . 
Salaries  of  superintendents  included  in  the  above,    . 
Expense  of  preparing  and  printing  school  reports,  . 
Expense  of  sundries,  books,  stationery,  maps,  charts,  etc., 
Expense  of  transportation  of  pupils,         .... 
Amount  expended  in  1893-94  for  new  sehoolhouses, 
Amount  expended  for  alterations  and  permanent  improve 

ments  in  sehoolhouses,    ........ 

Amount  expended  for  ordinary  repairs, 

Amount  of  voluntary  contributions  to  public  schools. 
Amount  of  local  school  funds,  the  income  of  which  can  be 

appropriated  to  schools  and  academies,  .        .         .         $2,885,497  67 

Income  of  local  funds  appropriated  to  schools  and  academies,    $134,052  65 
Income  of  funds  appropriated  for  public  schools  at  the  option 

of  the  town,  as  surplus  revenue,  tax  on  dogs,  etc.. 
Income  of  State  school  fund  paid  to  cities  and  towns  in  aid  of 

public  schools  in  1894, 

Expended  from  the  State  school  fund  for  apparatus  and  books 

of  reference  for  the  school  year  1893-94,        .... 
Aggregate  returned  as  expended  upon  public  schools  alone, 

exclusive  of  rejjairing  and  erecting  sehoolhouses,          .         $7,800,254  31 
Average  based  on  the  above  for  each  child  in  the  State  be- 
tween five  and  fifteen  years  of  age, 

Including  in  the  aggregate  above  the  expenses  of  repairing 

and  erecting  sehoolhouses,  the  sum  is  ...  .  ^ 
For  each  child  in  the  State  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age, 
Pei'centage'  of    valuation    of    1893   appropriated   for  public 

schools,  including  only  wages  and  board  of  teachers,  fuel 

for  the  schools  and  care  of  fires  and  schoolrooms. 
Percentage    of    valuation    of    1893   appropriated   for  public 

schools,  including  all  the  items  above, .004^^'^ 


1,040 

80,540 

$335,044  23 


1171,544  57 


6,652,305  59 

$299,895  41 

$186,856  64 

$13,168  59 

$581,684  57 

$63,617  68 

11,432,542  85 

$274,684  13 

$460,745  99 

f5,849  77 


5,954  27 
7,778  43 


$3,267  78 


$19  48 

968,227  28 
$24  90 


002^7, 
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Number  of  academies, 99 

Whole  mimber  of  students  for  the  year  in  academies,       .        .  17,844 

Amount  of  tuition  paid,       .        .     " $673,952  00 

Number  of  private  schools, ' .        .  359 

Whole  number  of  pupils  attending  for  the  year,        .        .        .  48,319 

Estimated  amount  of  tuition, $678,522  51 

Analysis  or  Statistical  Returns  for  1893-94. 

Great  pains  is  taken  to  secure  accurate  numerical  returns 
of  the  condition  of  the  schools  of  the  Commonwealth ;  blank 
forms  of  registers  are  annually  sent  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Board,  one  for  each  school,  to  the  several  cities  and  towns. 
In  these  registers  a  daily  record  of  the  attendance  of  each 
pupil  is  kept  by  the  teacher.  Totals  and  averages  of  these 
records  go  to  the  school  committee,  who  collate  these  with 
additional  items, — as  the  time  of  keeping  the  schools  during 
the  year,  the  number  of  private  schools  with  matters  pertaining 
thereto,  the  appropriations  and  expenditures  for  the  schools, 
and  so  on.  And  finally  a  detailed  return  of  the  statistics  is 
made  to  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  an  abstract, 
summary  and  analysis  of  which  are  presented  annually  to  the 
Legislature.  A  specified  time,  within  limits,  for  forwarding 
the  blanks  from  the  office  of  the  secretary  and  for  making  re- 
turns to  the  office,  is  fixed  by  law. 

The  law  designates  the  first  day  of  May  as  the  date  for 
which  an  enumeration  of  the  children  of  school  age  shall  be 
made ;  the  distribution  of  registers  and  blanks  for  school  re- 
turns for  the  school  year  must  be  made  at  a  time  prior  to  this 
date,  and  with  reference  to  it. 

That  the  returns  do  not  all  cover  precisely  the  same  period 
of  time  is  well  understood, — this  for  the  reason  that  there  is 
no  uniformity  in  the  time  for  commencing  the  school  year  in 
the  several  towns.  So  far  as  the  law  goes,  the  returns  might 
represent  a  different  school  year  for  every  different  munici- 
pality. The  school  year  for  which  the  preceding  summary  of 
statistics  is  a  return  nominally  ended  with  April  30,  1894 ; 
yet  the  statistics  include  the  returns  of  cities  and  towns  whose 
school  year  really  ended  with  June,  1893. 

The  reasons  which  established  the  custom  of  beginnino;  the 
school  year  in  May  were  incident  to  our  condition  when  we 
were  an  agricultural  people.     The  annual  town  meetings  were 
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held  in  March  and  April.  At  this  season,  intermediate  be- 
tween the  winter  occupations  and  the  spring  work  on  the 
farms,  the  voters  of  the  town  came  together  to  hear  the  reports 
of  the  town  officers,  to  elect  their  successors,  and  to  make 
appropriations  for  another  year.  The  school  interests  were 
included  in  these  reports  and  provisions.  It  is  but  a  few 
years  since  the  school  year  was  divided  for  all  our  country 
schools  into  a  summer  and  a  winter  term, — the  former  kept 
by  a  woman  for  the  younger  children,  the  latter  kept  by  a 
man,  more  especially  for  the  older  children.  Thus,  natural 
causes  early  determined  our  school  year.  But  we  are  no  longer 
an  agricultural  people.  Our  population  is  largely  centralized  in 
cities  and  manufacturing  towns.  Our  schools  extend  through 
the  year,  and  are  kept  summer  and  winter  by  the  same  teacher. 
It  has  been  often  suggested  that  uniformity  in  the  school 
year  is  desirable  for  all  schools  throughout  the  State.  It  may 
be  a  question  for  consideration  in  the  future  whether  such  uni- 
formity should  not  be  provided  for.  But,  whatever  differences 
there  may  be  in  the  periods  covered  by  the  statistics  returned 
to  this  office,  they  cover  entire  and  consecutive  years,  each 
return  for  its  own  municipality. 


School  Attendance. 

Enumeration  and  Enrolment  of  Children. 

I.  Table  shoiving  the  Number  of  Children  betioeen  Five  and  Fifteen 
Years  of  Age  in  the  State,  also  the  Annual  Increase  for  Ten 
Successive  Years,  from  May  1,  1884,  to  May  1, 1893. 


iJumber 
of  Children. 

Increase. 

Number 
of  Children. 

Increase. 

1884, 

343,810 

7,615 

1889, 

370,116 

2,331 

1885, 

348,903 

5,093 

1890,       . 

376,491 

6,375 

1886, 

353,052 

4,149 

1891,       . 

382,956 

6,465 

1887, 

359,504 

6,452 

1892,       . 

390,039 

7,083 

1888, 

367,785 

8,281 

1893,       . 

400,325 

10,286 

Average  increase, 


7,086 
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The  law  provides  for  making  an  enumeration  of  the  children 
between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age  residing  in  the  several 
towns  on  the  first  day  of  May.  This  enumeration  is  made  by 
the  school  committee  or  their  agents  annually  during  the  month 
of  May.  It  includes  the  recording  of  the  names  and  ages  of 
the  children.  It  should  also  include  the  particular  place  of 
residence, — in  cities,  the  street  and  number.  The  law  also 
provides  for  the  enumeration  of  children  between  eight  and 
fourteen  years  of  age ;  and  whoever  falsifies  or  withholds  in- 
formation asked  under  this  provision  concerning  children  be- 
tween these  ages  is  subject  to  a  fine  of  twenty  dollars,  or  to 
imprisonment  for  thirty  days. 

According  to  the  returns,  there  were  in  the  State  on  the  first 
day  of  May,  1894,  400,325  children  between  five  and  fifteen 
years  of  age.  This  is  an  increase  for  the  year  of  10,286,  and 
is  4,228  above  the  average  for  the  previous  ten  years.  There 
has  been  an  absolute  increase  in  every  county  except  two, — 
Dukes  reporting  a  decrease  of  1,  and  Hampshire  a  decrease  of 
20.  The  large  increase  is  principally  confined  to  the  four  coun- 
ties of  Essex,  Middlesex,  Sufiblk  and  Worcester,  and  to  the 
larger  cities  in  these  counties.  The  following  are  the  cities 
showing  the  greatest  increase  and  the  greatest  ratio  of  in- 
crease :  — 


Total 
Increase. 

Katio  of 
Increase. 

Total 
Increase. 

Ratio  of 
Increase. 

Fall  River,  . 
New  Bedford, 
Lynn,  . 

634 
861 
409 

1,677 

.062 
.084 
.040 
.168 

Somerville, 
Boston, 
W  orcester, 
Total,      . 

410 

1,076 

748 

.040 
.104 
.073 

Lowell, 

5,815 

.565 

The  enumeration  of  children  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of 
age  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  enrolment  and  school 
attendance ;  the  enumeration  of  those  between  eight  and  four- 
teen years  of  age  bears  an  important  relation  to  the  compulsory 
attendance  of  children  upon  the  schools. 

It  continues  to  be  matter  for  regret  that  the  care  exercised 
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by  the  enumerators  in  making  the  record  of  children  between 
five  and  fifteen  years  of  age  is  not  observed  concerning  those 
between  eight  and  fourteen  years  of  age.  Their  enumeration 
is  certainly  of  equal  importance,  and  should  be  equally  scrutin- 
ized by  school  committees. 

A  careful  enumeration  of  the  children  enables  the  school 
committees  to  anticipate  needed  school  facilities,  and  to  dis- 
charge their  legal  and  moral  obligations  to  the  children  by 
securing  their  attendance  upon  the  schools.  Even  with  the 
greatest  care,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  overcrowding  of  the 
schools  by  reason  of  the  incoming  of  populations  which  cannot 
be  reckoned  upon  in  advance. 


II.  Table  showing  the  Number  of  Different  Children  of  all  Ages  in 
the  Public  Schools,  with  the  Annual  Increase  and  Decrease 
from  May  1,  1885,  to  May  1,  1894. 


Pupils  of  All 

Ages  in  Public 

Schools. 

Increase  and 
Decrease. 

Pupils  of  All 

Ages  in  Public 

Schools. 

Increase  and 
Decrease. 

1884-5, 

339,714 

Decrease,  2,298 

1889-0, 

371,492 

Increase,  8,325 

1885-6, 

849,617 

Increase,   9,903 

1890-1, 

376,986 

Increase,  5,494 

1886-7, 

353,361 

Increase,  3,744 

1891-2, 

383,217 

Increase,  6,231 

1887-8, 

358,000 

Increase,  4,639 

1892-3, 

391,745 

Increase,  8,528 

1888-9, 

363,166 

Increase,  5,166 

1893  4, 

400,609 

Increase,  8,864 

Average  increase. 


6,089 


The  table  above  shows  the  number  of  children  annually  en- 
rolled in  the  public  schools  from  1885  to  1894,  a  period  of  ten 
years.  The  present  enrolment  is  400,609,  it  being  an  increase 
of  8,864  above  the  enrolment  for  1892-93.  If  to  the  number 
in  the  public  schools  is  added  the  number  in  private  schools 
(66,163  returned),  it  will  appear  that  the  total  increased  at- 
tendance in  all  schools  is  keeping  pace  with  the  number  of 
children  of  school  age  in  the  State.     The  number  that  enter  the 
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public  schools  alone  actually  exceeds  the  number  in  the  State 
between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age.  If  the  number  in  private 
schools  be  counted  with  these,  the  whole  enrolment  of  children 
in  primary  and  secondary  schools  is  16  per  cent,  greater  than 
the  number  of  children  in  the  State  between  five  and  fifteen 
years  of  age.  The  number  of  all  ages  attending  the  public 
schools  alone  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  number  within  the  com- 
pulsory ages, —  eight  and  fourteen  years,  —  eight  and  fifteen 
years  in  towns  having  industrial  training  as  a  part  of  their 
course  of  studies.  This  is  an  excess  of  60  to  65  per  cent. 
All  the  returns  show  that  practically  nearly  all  of  the  children 
of  school  age  attend  school  during  some  portion  of  the  year, 
and  that  large  numbers  continue  to  attend  after  passing  the 
school  age. 

Truant  Children. 

There  are  a  few  children  who  do  not  from  choice  attend  school, 
and  over  whom  their  parents  have  not  sufficient  control  to 
secure  their  attendance.  For  such  our  truant  schools  furnish 
the  means  of  restraint,  while  they  are  correcting  bad  habits 
already  formed,  and  forming  others  in  preparation  for  useful 
and  happy  lives.  There  is  often  a  misapprehension  regarding 
the  office  of  the  truant  school.  It  is  a  parental  institution, 
combining  home  influences  with  school  instruction.  Such 
schools  are  really  an  integral  part  of  the  public  school  system. 
To  make  that  system  comprehensive  enough  to  embrace  every 
intelligent  child  of  school  age,  they  are  a  necessity. 

They  have  been  established  for  most  of  the  counties  of  the 
State,  and  are  located  as  follows  :  for  Berkshire  county  at 
Becket ;  for  Hampden,  at  Springfield;  for  Hampshire,  at 
Groshen ;  for  Worcester,  at  West  Boylston  (Oakdale)  ;  for 
Middlesex,  at  North  Chelmsford ;  for  Norfolk,  Bristol  and 
Plymouth,  at  Walpole ;  for  Essex,  at  Lawrence ;  and  for 
Sufiblk,  at  West  Koxbury. 

The  building  at  West  Roxbury  is  now  in  process  of  erec- 
tion. The  institution  is  to  be  styled  the  Parental  School, 
which  properly  indicates  the  peculiar  function  of  what  is 
usually  called  a  truant  school.  The  county  truant  school  at 
North  Chelmsford  was  built  within  the  year.  The  outlay  for 
this  school  reaches  about  fifty  thousand  dollars.     It  has  every 
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facility  for  giving  to  the  children  sent  there  good  home,  school 
and  industrial  training. 

The  State  is  now  well  provided  with  these  schools,  as  the 
means  of  restraint,  discipline  and  instruction  for  her  less 
tractable  children.  It  only  remains  for  Barnstable  County 
to  accept  the  provision  made  at  Walpole  for  her  children  of 
this  class,  and  provision  will  be  adequate,  so  far  as  places  for 
their  assignment  are  concerned,  for  all  of  this  class  of  children 
throughout  the  State. 

The  secretary's  report  of  last  year  recommended  a  change  in 
the  law  concerning  truants  committed  to  truant  schools,  w^ith 
a  view  to  having  the  expense,  now  imposed  upon  the  towns, 
borne  by  the  State.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  some  part  or  the 
whole  of  this  expense  could  properly  be  charged  to  the  State ; 
since  the  two  dollars  per  week  paid  by  the  towns  for  their 
truants  in  these  schools  is  aside  from  the  cost  of  tuition,  and 
mainly  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  children  proper  home 
training,  and  saving  them  from  becoming  a  burden  to  the 
State  as  outlaws  and  criminals.  This  would  be  in  accordance 
with  the  policy  pursued  by  the  State  towards  other  classes  of 
unfortunate  children,  —  as  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  blind  and 
the  feeble-minded.  The  tax  upon  the  towns  operates  as  a  bar 
to  the  proper  application  of  the  law.  The  support  of  the 
schools  would  still  bear  heavily  upon  the  counties,  and  so, 
indirectly,  upon  the  towns.  In  the  supplement  to  this  report 
will  be  found  the  text  of  the  law  enacted  by  the  last  Legislat- 
ure concerning  truants  and  absentees  from  school. 

Another  recommendation  of  earlier  reports,  which  I  think  a 
wise  one,  is  that  a  State  truant  officer  be  employed  to  co-oper- 
ate with  the  local  officers  in  enforcing  the  truant  laws. 
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III.  Table  showing  the  Attendance  upon  the  Public  Schools  of  Children 
whose  Ages  are  between  Five  and  Fifteen  Years,  also  of  Those 
under  Five  and  over  Fifteen,  with  their  Annual  Increase  and 
Decrease,  from  May  1,  1885,  to  May  1,  1894. 


Pupils  in  School 
between   Five 
and  Fifteen 
Years  of  Age. 

Increase  and 

Decrease. 

2 

S     > 

s 
Ph 

to 

—     « 

"     a) 

S  Q 

a 

0) 

a 

GQ 

(Si 

V 

^  g 

g-E 

Ph 

CO 

i 
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1885,    . 

312,751 

Decrease 

2,976 

1,465 

Decrease, 

52 

25,498 

Increase, 

730 

1886,    . 

320,212 

Increase, 

7,461 

1,433 

Decrease, 

32 

27,972 

Increase, 

2,474 

1887,    . 

323,018 

Increase, 

2,806 

1,375 

Decrease, 

58 

28,968 

Increase, 

996 

1888,    . 

327,279 

Increase, 

4,261 

1,178 

Decrease, 

197 

29,543 

Increase, 

575 

1889,    . 

331,228 

Increase, 

3,949 

1,130 

Decrease, 

48 

30,758 

Increase, 

1,215 

1890,    . 

336,100 

Increase, 

4,872 

2,578 

Increase, 

1,448 

32,814 

Increase, 

2,056 

1891,    . 

339,953 

Increase, 

3,853 

3,129 

Increase, 

551 

33,904 

Increase, 

1,090 

1892,    . 

345,215 

Increase, 

5,262 

2,912 

Decrease, 

217 

35,090 

Increase, 

1,186 

1893,    . 

353,067 

Increase, 

7,852 

3,283 

Increase, 

371 

35,395 

Increase, 

305 

1894,    . 

359,762 

Increase, 

6,695 

3,742 

Increase, 

459 

37,105 

Increase, 

1,710 

Averag< 

J  increase. 

4,701 

Averag 

'e  increase. 

1,233 

The  number  of  children  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of 
age  attending  the  public  schools  is  359,762.  The  increase  in 
attendance  over  that  for  the  previous  year  is  6,695.  This 
number  is  considerably  above  the  average  increase  for  the  past 
ten  years,  that  having  been  4,701.  The  increase  for  the  past 
year  in  the  public  schools  is  considerably  below  the  increase  of 
children  in  the  State  between  these  ages.  As  the  large  part 
of  the  increase  in  children  enumerated  is  in  the  growing  manu- 
facturing towns,  it  is  quite  probable  that  they  go  in  large 
numbers  to  the  parochial  schools.  In  one  city,  1,025  of  the 
large  increase  of  1,677  in  the  children  enumerated  for  the  year 
seems  to  have  gone  to  the  private  schools. 

The  increase  of  children  under  five  and  over  fifteen  years  of 
age,  noted  in  previous  years,  continues,  the  increase  in  the 
former  being  for  the  year  459,  and  in  the  latter  1,710.  Dur- 
ing the  year  37,105  children  above  fifteen  years  of  age  were  in 
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the  public  schools.  This  class  has  had  a  varying  increase  for 
the  past  eight  or  ten  years.  As  the  high  schools  provide  more 
extended  curricula  of  studies,  and  pursue  methods  more  in 
accordance  with  the  demands  of  practical  everyday  life,  the 
numbers  in  attendance  steadily  increase. 

Our  statistics  give  no  absolute  standard  of  comparison  of  the 
school  attendance  with  the  whole  number  of  children  of  school 
age  in  the  State.  In  the  first  place,  the  enumeration  of 
children  is  made  for  May  1  ;  the  returns  of  membership  and 
attendance  are  made  a  year  later.  In  the  next  place,  the  most 
reliable  return  in  the  enumeration  is  of  children  between  five 
and  fifteen  years  of  age.  But  the  attendance  of  children 
between  these  ages  is  not  returned  ;  it  is  obtained  by  deducting 
from  the  number  of  all  ages,  which  is  reported,  the  numbers  of 
those  under  five  years  and  of  those  over  fifteen  years,  which 
are  also  reported.  But,  as  shown  in  former  reports,  this  does 
not  take  into  account  those  who  are  counted  as  in  attendance 
when  they  are  under  five  years  of  age,  and  again  when  they 
pass  beyond  that  age,  nor  does  it  take  into  account  those 
returned  as  belonging  to  the  school  while  under  fifteen,  and 
again  when  they  have  passed  beyond  this  age.  Assuming  that 
the  children  in  private  schools  are  all  between  five  and  fifteen 
years  of  age,  it  appears  that  the  percentage  of  children  in 
regular  attendance  upon  the  schools  equals  90  per  cent,  of^the 
whole  number  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age  in  the 
State. 

With  the  enumeration  of  the  children  as  a  basis,  it  is  easily 
discoverable  that  the  general  purpose  of  the  people  is  ta 
provide  for  all  the  children  the  elements  of  a  school  education, 
and  to  see  that  the  children  avail  themselves  of  the  provisions 
made  for  it.  If  these  provisions  fail  in  any  degree,  the  failure 
is  chargeable  to  individual  neglect,  and  not  to  a  want  of  faith 
in  the  schools  or  to  an  unwillingness  in  the  general  public  to 
provide  every  means  for  their  support  and  increased  efficiency. 
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Regularity  of  Attendance. 

IV.  Table  showing  the  Average  Membership  and  Yearly  Increase  of 
Membership  of  the  Public  Schools;  also  the  Average  Attend- 
ance, the  Yearly  Increase  and  the  Ratio  of  Attendance  for 
Ten   Years,  from  May  J,  1885,  to  May  1,  1894,  inclusive. 


Membership  — 

Attendance  — 

^^ 

Average. 

Increase 
of  Average. 

Average. 

Increase  of  Average. 

Katio  of,  to 
Membership. 

1885,    . 

282,154 

4,913 

253,955 

Increase, 

5,787 

.90005+ 

1886,    . 

288,640 

6,486 

260,088 

Increase, 

6,133 

.90108+ 

1887,    . 

291,539 

2,899 

262,159 

Increase, 

2,071 

.89922+ 

1888,    . 

293,941 

2,402 

264,723 

Increase, 

2,564 

.90057+ 

1889,   . 

299,587 

5,596 

270,851 

Increase, 

6,128 

.90423+ 

1890,    . 

303,524 

3,987 

273,910 

Increase, 

3,059 

.9024+ 

1891,    . 

307,953 

4,429 

278,602 

Increase, 

4,692 

.9045+ 

1892,    . 

313,214 

5,261 

283,648 

Increase, 

5,046 

.9056+ 

1893,    . 

320,862 

7,648 

290,801 

Increase, 

7,153 

.9063+ 

1894,    . 

328,455 

7,593 
Av.,  5,121 

299,069 

Increase, 

8,268 

.9105+ 

• 

Av.  Increase  for  10  yrs., 
5,090. 

The  above  table,  which  shows  the  average  membership  of 
the  public  schools,  forms  the  basis  upon  which  is  reckoned  the 
regularity  of  attendance. 

The  average  membership  of  all  the  public  schools  for  the 
year  1893-94  was  328,455,  an  increase  over  that  for  the  pre- 
vious year  of  7,593.  This  makes  the  average  increase  for  ten 
years  5,121,  and  for  the  present  year  2,472,  above  the  average 
for  these  ten  years. 

The  average  attendance  in  the  public  schools  for  the  year 
was  299,069,  which  is  an  increase  for  the  year  of  8,268,  against 
an  average  of  5,090  for  ten  years,  an  excess  of  3,178  for  the 
year.  The  ratio  of  the  average  attendance  to  the  average 
membership  is    91.05    per   cent.    This    is  .42  of  1  per  cent. 
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higher  than  for  the  previous  year,  and  higher  than  at  any 
former  time. 

When  we  take  into  account  the  number  of  children  attending 
private  schools,  including  parochial  schools,  the  school  enrol- 
ment of  children  of  all  the  diflferent  ages  for  which  returns  are 
made  is  holding  its  own  year  by  year.  At  the  same  time  there 
is  an  absolute  advance  each  successive  year  in  the  ratio  which 
the  average  attendance  bears  to  the  average  membership. 
Upon  this  item  the  returns  are  explicit,  and  the  result  is  as 
high  as  is  practicable  under  all  the  circumstances. 

A  high  per  cent,  of  attendance  indicates  the  formation  of 
habits  of  punctuality  and  regularity,  which  it  is  one  purpose 
of  the  schools  to  foster  in  their  pupils,  and  which  is  essential  to 
success  in  the  conduct  of  the  schools.  With  a  view  to  these 
ends,  all  legitimate  means  should  be  taken  to  secure  a  high  per 
cent,  of  attendance. 

The  four  tables  which  follow  are  interesting  particularly  as 
showing  the  gain  which  is  steadily  making  in  the  regularity  in 
school  attendance  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 


V.  Table  showing  by  Counties  the  Number  oj  Towns  whose  School 
Attendance^  based  on  the  Average  Membership,  exceeds  Ninety 
Per  Cent,  for  the  Tear  1893-94. 


COUNTIES. 

Number 

of 

Towns  in 

County. 

Number 

of 
Towns  in 

County 
Attendance 

oyer 
90  Per  Cent. 

COUNTIES. 

Number 

of 
Towns  in 
County. 

Number 

of 

Towns  in 

County, 

Attendance 

over 
90  Per  Cent. 

Barnstable 

Berkshire, 

Bristol, 

Dukes, 

Essex, 

Franklin, 

Hampden, 

15 
32 
20 
7 
35 
26 
23 

13 

8 

7 

4 

21 

21 

13 

Hampshire, 
Middlesex, 
Nantucket, 
Norfolk,  . 

Plymouth, 

! 

Suffolk,     . 
Worcester, 

23 

64 
1 

27 

27 
4 

59 

15 
44 

1 
20 
17 

2 
48 

Totals, 

• 

•         • 

•                 • 

.                          .                          .                          A 

353 

234 
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With  the  exception  of  the  two  counties  of  Dukes  and  Suffolk, 
the  per  cent,  of  attendance  throughout  the  State  is  above  90. 
The  relative  rank  of  Suffolk  County  is  somewhat  affected  by 
the  kindergartens  recently  established ;  it  may  result  in  part 
from  the  rule  observed  in  many  of  the  Boston  schools,  of  not 
dropping  from  membership  a  pupil  until  it  is  ascertained  that 
there  is  no  probability  of  his  return  to  school ;  the  rule  which 
drops  from  membership  at  the  end  of  five  days  of  absence  is 
observed  in  many  parts  of  the  State.  This  rule  is  becoming 
quite  general.  It  is  a  question  whether  some  time  intermediate 
between  these  extremes  for  dropping  from  membership  should 
not  be  adopted.  The  whole  matter  is  entirely  arbitrary.  Uni- 
formity here  is  exceedingly  desirable. 

By  the  above  table  it  appears  that  the  number  of  towns  hav- 
ing a  school  attendance  above  90  per  cent,  for  the  year  is  234, 
an  increase  of  36  over  the  number  of  the  previous  year.  The 
table  shows  that  the  number  of  towns  having  this  high  per  cent, 
has  increased  in  ten  of  the  counties,  that  it  remains  unchanged 
in  three  and  is  lower  in  only  one. 

Of  the  55  towns  reporting  over  94  per  cent.,  2  report  98  per 
cent. ;  3,  97  per  cent. ;  7,  96  per  cent. ;  15,  95  per  cent.  ;  and 
28  report  94  per  cent.  Forty-seven  of  these  towns  employ 
superintendents  of  schools,  to  whose  influence,  directly  or  in- 
directly, the  improved  attendance  upon  the  schools  may  fairly 
be  attributed.  Among  these  towns,  those  which  have  adopted 
the  superintendent  plan  of  supervision  since  the  passage  of  the 
act  of  1888,  for  district  supervision,  have  advanced  the  per 
cent,  of  their  school  attendance  from  an  average  of  90  per  cent, 
for  the  year  1888-89  to  95  per  cent,  for  the  present  year. 
This  is  an  advance,  taking  90  per  cent,  as  the  base,  of  5.5  per 
cent.  The  result  may  fairly  be  reckoned  as  an  incident  to  the 
employment  of  superintendents,  and  to  that  consolidation  of 
schools  which  has  taken  place  in  many  of  the  towns. 
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VI.     Table  showing  the  Number  of  Toiuns  in  the  Several  Counties  the 
Ratio  of  whose  School  Attendance  falls  below  Ninety,  also  the 
Percentage  of  this  Number    to    the  Number  of  Towns  in  the 
'County. 


COUNTIES. 

Number 

of 
Towns 

in 
County. 

Number 

of 

Towns 

below 

90 

Per  Cent. 

Katio  to 

whole 

Number 

of 
Towns 

in 
County. 

COUNTIES. 

Number 

of 
Towns 

in 
County. 

Number 

of 

Towns 

below 

90 

Per  Cent 

Ratio  to 

whole 

Number 

of 
Towns 

in 
County. 

Barnstable, 

Berkshire, 

Bristol,     . 

Dukes,     . 

Essex, 

Franklin, 

Hampden, 

15 
32 
20 

7 
85 
26 
23 

2 

24 

13 

3 

14 
5 
9 

.12 
.75 
.65 
.42 
.40 
.19 
.40 

Hampshire,   . 
Middlesex,     . 
Nantucket,     . 
Norfolk, 
Plymouth, 
Suffolk,  , 
Worcester,     . 

23 
64 

1 
27 
27 

4 
59 

8 
10 

7 
10 

2 
11 

.34 
.18 

.25 

.37 
.50 
.18 

Totals, 

353 

118 

.33 

The  above  table  shows  -the  same  result  in  o-eneral  indicated 
by  Table  No.  V.  It  shows  decrease  in  the  number  of  lowns 
whose  average  attendance  is  below  90  per  cent,  in  all  but  three 
of  the  counties,  and  an  increase  in  Suffolk  County  only.  The 
number  of  towns  whose  attendance  falls  below  90  is  118, 
against  154  last  year ;  and  a  ratio  for  the  State  of  33  per  cent, 
of  such  towns,  against  43  per  cent,  reported  last  year.  This 
ratio  is  of  towns,  and  not  by  any  means  indicative  of  the  ratio, 
as  already  shown,  of  children  whose  attendance  falls  below  90 
per  cent. 

The  county  of  Barnstable  has  the  lowest  ratio  of  towns  whose 
school  attendance  falls  below  90  per  cent.,  and  the  county  of 
Berkshire  has  the  highest  ratio  of  these  towns. 

Table  VII,  on  the  following  page,  arranges  the  counties  upon 
the  basis  of  the  ratios  above  indicated  :  — 
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VII.  Table  of  the  Several  Counties,  arranged  according  to  tJie  Per- 
centages of  their  Number  of  Towns  having  less  than  Ninety 
Per  Cent,  of  Attendance. 


COUNTIES. 

Per  Cent. 

COUNTIES. 

Per  Cent. 

Nantucket, .... 

00 

Plymoutli, 

37 

Barnstable, 

12 

Essex,        .... 

40 

Middlesex,  .... 

18 

Hampden, 

40 

Worcester, .... 

18 

Dnkes,       .... 

42 

Franklin,     .... 

19 

Suffolk,      .... 

50 

Norfolk 

25 

Bristol,      .... 

65 

Hampshire, 

34 

Berkshire, 

75 

VIII.  Table  giving  the  Names  of  the  Toivns  ivhose  Average  Attend- 
ance for  the  Year  1893-94  fell  beloio  Eighty  Per  Cent,  of 
the  Membership. 


Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

TOWNS. 

of 

TOWNS. 

of 

Attendance. 

Attendance. 

Alford,      .... 

79 

• 

Russell,  .... 

73 

Newbmy, .... 

76 

Hinsdale, 

72 

Longmeadow,  . 

76 

Mount  Washington, 

69 

Sutton,       .... 

74 

Gay  Head, 

67 

Table  VIII  includes  the  towns  in  the  State  —  the  only  ones 
—  whose  percentage  falls  below  80.  The  list  is  reduced  from 
the  corresponding  list  of  fourteen  the  previous  year  to  nine 
the  present  year,  and  embraces  but  two  towns  that  have  had 
this  low  rank  for  the  two  successive  years.  But  a  single  one 
of  these  nine  towns  has  the  ministrations  of  a  school  super- 
intendent. It  would  be  a  blessing  to  the  children  if  they  had. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected,  however,  with  the  conditions  imposed 
upon  some  of  these  towns  of  sparse  population  and   limited 
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means,   that  that   regularity  can  be  secured   which  is  easily 
attained  where  population  is  more  dense. 


High  Schools. 

IX.  Table  Shoiving  the  JSfumber  of  High  Schools  in  the  State  for 
Ten  Years,  from  1885  to  1894,  luith  the  Number  of  Pupils 
attending ;  also  their  RaMo  to  the  Whole  Number  of  Children 
in  All  the  Schools. 


Yeak. 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

Ratio 

of  Pupils  in 

H.  S. 

to  School 

Enrolment. 

Year. 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

Ratio 
of  Pupils  in 

H.  S. 

to  School 

Enrolment. 

1885,     . 

22-i 

20,489 

.063 

1890,    . 

241 

25,317 

.068 

1886,     . 

224 

21,370 

.061 

1891,    . 

244 

26,294 

.069 

1887,     . 

229 

22,406 

.063 

1892,   . 

242 

27,482 

.071 

1888,     . 

230 

22,785 

.063 

1893,    . 

247 

28,582 

.072 

1889,     . 

236 

24,139 

.066 

1894,   . 

255 

30,540 

.076 

From  the  summary  of  statistics  of  the  high  schools,  it 
appears  that  there  are  255  such  schools  in  the  State,  that  the 
attendance  upon  them  is  30,540,  and  that  the  ratio  of  their 
membership  to  the  entire  school  enrolment  is  7.6  per  cent.  In 
all  these  particulars  there  is  an  increase  for  the  year  of  8  in  the 
number  of  schools,  of  1,958  in  the  number  of  pupils,  and  of  .4 
of  1  per  cent,  in  the  ratio  of  high  school  pupils  to  the  entire 
school  enrolment. 

The  ratio  of  7.6  per  cent,  does  not  indicate  the  proportion  of 
school  children  that  pursue  their  studies  beyond  the  elementary 
schools.  It  simply  shows  what  proportion  of  the  entire  school 
membership  is  in  the  high  schools  at  any  one  time.  On  the 
supposition  of  a  three  years'  course  in  the  high  school  and  a 
twelve  years'  course  in  all  the  schools,  to  obtain  the  approxi- 
mate ratio  of  actual  attendants  upon  the  high  schools  to  the 
entire  school  population,  7.6  per  cent,  should  be  multiplied  by 
4,  which  gives  30.4  per  cent.  On  the  supposition  of  a  four 
years'  course  in  the  high  school  and  a  thirteen  years'  course  in  all 
the  schools,  7.6  per  cent,  should  be  multiplied  by  3^,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  approximate  ratio;  and  this  gives  24.7  per  cent. 
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In  other  words,  it  appears  from  this  reasoning  that  from  25  to 
30  per  cent,  of  the  entire  school  population  actually  enter 
the  high  school,  although  only  7.6  per  cent,  are  in  the  high 
school  at  any  one  time. 

To  say  that  7.6  per  cent,  only  of  the  school  population  enter 
the  high  school  is  a  serious  misuse  of  a  percentage  of  school 
attendance  which  leads  many  people  to  underestimate  the  im- 
portant place  the  high  school  holds  in  our  public  school  system. 
So  important  is  it  that  this  per  cent,  of  7.6  should  be  correctly 
interpreted,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  examine  it  another  way, 
for  its  true  meaning. 

Suppose  a  school  system  of  thirteen  grades  in  which  the 
number  of  pupils  in  each  grade  is  just  100.  Suppose,  further, 
that  the  100  pupils  of  each  grade  keep  moving  up  without  in- 
crease or  reduction  in  numbers  until  they  graduate  from  the 
high  school.  In  this  supposed  case  the  entire  school  member- 
ship is  1,300,  of  which  400  are  in  the  four  upper  grades,  that 
is,  in  the  high  school.  In  other  words,  -^-^,  or  about  31  per 
cent.,  of  the  entire  school  membership  is  in  the  high  school. 
To  conclude,  however,  that  but  31  per  cent,  of  the  school  chil- 
dren in  this  supposed  case  ever  enter  the  high  school  is  clearly 
wrong ;  for  it  is  obvious  that  100  per  cent,  of  the  entire  school 
population  enter  it.  Now,  if  31  per  cent,  in  this  supposed  case 
indicates  that  100  per  cent,  of  the  school  population  actually 
enter  the  high  school,  then  the  percentage  of  7.6  under  discus- 
sion indicates  approximately  that  really  24.5  per  cent,  of  all 
the  children  enter  the  high  school,  —  a  result  very  close  to  that 
already  reached.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  known  that  in  some 
towns  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  those 
who  attend  school  actually  enter  the  high  school. 

The  number  of  towns  required  to  keep  high  schools  is  164 ; 
the  number  that  do  keep  them  is  234.  The  keeping  of  high 
schools  by  this  large  number  of  towns  (70)  outside  of  the  legal 
requirement,  together  with  the  increased  attendance  and  the 
increased  ratio  of  attendance  upon  the  schools,  shows  that 
the  more  advanced  courses  of  instruction  are  demanded  by  the 
children,  and  that  the  people  generously  respond  to  the  demand. 

Just  what  is  the  extent  of  the  instruction  given  beyond  the 
grammar  schools  is  not  indicated  by  the  number  of  schools 
called  by  the  name  of  high  school. 
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Since  the  enactment  of  the  law  in  1891,  which  authorizes  the 
paynaent  of  tuition  out  of  town  for  pupils  residing  in  towns  not 
required  to  keep  high  schools,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
ratio  of  high  schools  established  in  towns  of  this  class.  All 
the  towns  reporting  high  schools  as  newly  established  during 
the  past  two  years  are  exempt  under  the  general  high  school 
law  from  keeping  high  schools.  The  intent  of  the  provision 
for  schooling  children  in  out-of-town  high  schools  was  to  secure 
to  them  the  advantages  of  superior  instruction.  If  it  should 
result  in  bringing  the  advantages  of  good  high  schools  within 
free  reach  of  the  children  of  towns  that  cannot  maintain  high 
schools,  the  purpose  of  its  enactment  will  have  been  attained. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  should  result  in  increasing  the  number 
of  schools  that  are  high  schools  chiefly  in  name,  —  feebly- 
equipped  schools,  with  but  few  pupils,  pursuing  a  narrow 
range  of  high  school  studies  for  brief  periods  of  time  under 
teachers  of  limited  ability,  —  then,  indeed,  would  the  law  prove 
to  be  of  little  service  to  the  children  for  whose  good  it  was 
passed.  Should  it  tend  to  such  a  result,  it  would  be  practi- 
cable to  restrict  the  application  of  the  name  high  school  to  what 
is  the  evident  intent  of  the  term  as  used  in  our  laws.  There  is 
but  little  evidence,  however,  that  the  law  is  likely  to  fail  of  its 
beneficent  intent. 

The  general  high  school  law  contemplates  a  continued  course 
of  instruction  of  ten  months  in  every  high  school,  —  this, 
whether  the  school  is  in  a  town  required  to  keep  a  high  school 
or  not.  Among  our  high  schools  there  are  many  that  are  kept 
for  a  shorter  period.  The  law  requires  that  the  lowest  grade 
of  high  schools  shall  ' '  be  kept  by  a  master  of  competent  ability 
to  give  instruction  in  general  history,  bookkeeping,  surveying, 
geometry,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  botany,  the  civil 
polity  of  this  Commonwealth  and  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Latin  language." 

The  high  school  law  of  1894,  repealing  the  high  school  law 
of  1891,  is  designed  to  make  compulsory  upon  towns  what  was 
dependent,  under  the  former  law,  upon  the  will  of  school  com- 
mittees ;  also  to  give  increased  facility  for  attendance  upon 
out-of-town  high  schools  by  allowing  towns  to  pay  for  the 
pupils'  transportation  to  and  from  such  high  schools.  This 
enactment   will  be  found    in  the   supplement  to  this  report. 
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At  the  present  time,  the  only  bar  to  secondary  instruction  at 
public  expense  for  all  children  qualified  to  enter  upon  it,  aside 
from  conditions  of  a  personal  nature,  is  found  in  the  inability 
to  obtain  admission  to  a  good  high  school  in  a  town  other 
than  the  one  in  which  the  applicant  resides.  It  is  not  legally 
incumbent  upon  any  town  to  admit  to  its  high  school  pupils 
from  abroad.  As  has  already  been  shown,  our  children  in 
large  and  increasing  numbers  readily  accept  the  privileges  so 
munificently  provided  for  their  advanced  training. 

Chapter  471  of  the  Acts  of  1894  provides  that  after  Sept.  1, 
1895,  cities  of  twenty  thousand  and  more  inhabitants  shall  pro- 
vide for  manual  training  as  a  part  of  their  high  school  system. 
In  the  supplement  to  this  report  will  be  found  this  enactment. 


X.  Table  sJiowing  the  Distribution  of  the  High  Schools  among  the 
Several  Counties  of  the  State;  also  what  Ratio  of  the  Whole 
Population  has  Access  to  High  Schools. 


COUNTIES. 

Number  of 
Towns 

in 
County. 

Number  of 

Towns 

required 

to  keep 

High 
Schools. 

Number  of 

Towns 

having 

High 

Schools. 

Number  of 

High 

Schools. 

Ratio  of 
Population 

having 
Access  to 

High 
Schools. 

Barnstable, 

15 

9 

11 

12 

90.3  per  cent. 

Berkshire, 

32 

7 

14 

15 

86.7        ' 

Bristol,  . 

20 

10 

11 

11 

94.6 

Dukes,   . 

7 

- 

1 

1 

26.4        ' 

Essex,     . 

35 

23 

27 

28 

97.2 

Franklin, 

26 

4 

9 

10 

63.5        ' 

Hampden, 

23 

8 

9 

9 

89.0 

Hampshire, 

23 

6 

12 

13 

84.7 

Middlesex, 

54 

30 

46 

48 

97.7 

Nantucket, 

1 

1 

1 

1 

100.0 

Norfolk, 

27 

19 

24 

26 

97.0        ' 

Plymouth, 

27 

13 

20 

20 

94.9        ' 

Suffolk,  . 

4 

3 

3 

13 

100.0        ' 

Worcester. 

59 

31 

46 

48 

95.6 

353 

164 

234 

255 

95.4  Average. 

The  above  table  gives  the  number  of  towns  in  the  several 
counties  required  to  keep  high  schools,  the  number  of  such 
schools,  also  the  ratio  in  the  several  counties  of  the  population 
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that  provide  secondary  instruction  for  their  pupils.  It  appears 
that  95.4  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population  are  directly  pro- 
vided svith  this  instruction  in  their  own  towns.  A  few  towns 
provide  high  school  instruction  in  other  towns  than  their  own. 
Nantucket  and  Suffolk  counties  make  full  provision  at  home 
for  all  their  children.  Dukes  county  provides  for  only  26  per 
cent,  of  hers.  Of  the  remaining  twelve  counties,  Middlesex, 
Essex,  Norfolk  and  Worcester  range  above  the  average  of  the 
State.     The  other  eight  counties  range  below  that  average. 


Evening  Schools. 

XJ.  Table  giving  the  number  of  Towns  that  have  maintained  Even- 
ing Schools  for  a  Period  of  Ten  Years,  from  1885  to  1894; 
also  the  Number  of  Such  Schools,  with  the  Attendance  and  the 
Expense  of  supporting  them. 


Number 

of 
Towns. 

Number 

of 
Schools. 

Attendan 

□E. 

Per  Cent, 
of  Attend- 
ance. 

TEAR. 

TSTHCLE   NUMBER 
ATTENDING. 

Average. 

Expense. 

Males. 

Females. 

1885, 

. 

38 

142 

12,104 

3,318 

8,447 

54 

$90,124  59 

1886, 

. 

40 

138 

12,106 

8,488 

8,254 

53 

94,906  14 

1887, 

41 

154 

12,417 

3,264 

7,986 

51 

95,081  56 

1888, 

50 

214 

17,364 

7,351 

12,823 

51 

112,873  75 

1889, 

51 

240 

17,208 

6,424 

12,598 

53 

127,942  05 

1890, 

52 

201 

17,928 

6,892 

13,972 

51 

138,732  02 

1891, 

55 

266 

21,131 

7,322 

14,526 

51 

151,279  24 

1892, 

55 

255 

22,340 

6,881 

15,287 

52 

131,557  63 

1893, 

58 

244 

21,615 

6,169 

14,881 

53 

152,269  06 

1894, 

55 

285 

25,385 

7,534 

17,420 

52 

171,544  57 

Average, 



52 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  above  table,  there  is  year  by  year  up 
to  the  present  year  an  increase  in  the  number  of  towns  that 
keep  evening  schools.  This  year  the  number  is  55  against  58 
last  year.  There  is,  however,  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
schools  kept,  from  244  to  285.  The  addition  of  41  schools  is 
accounted  for  by  a  change  made  in  two  or  three  large  towns 
in  definino;  what  is  called  a  school.  There  are  in  attendance 
32,919  pupils,   which  is  an  increase  of  5,135  for  the  year. 
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The  ratio  of  males  to  females  attending  the  evening  schools  is 
about  7  to  2.  The  average  attendance  on  the  evening  schools 
is  comparatively  low,  reaching  only  52  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number  enrolled.  This  attendance,  it  must  be  remembered,  is 
wholly  voluntary,  and  the  persons  attending  evening  schools 
are  generally  occupied  during  the  day  in  pursuits  of  an  en- 
grossing kind ;  so  that,  while  it  is  very  desirable  that  the 
full  benefit  of  the  large  expenditure  should  be  reaped,  such  a 
result  is  hardly  to  be  expected.  The  expense  of  maintaining 
the  evening  schools  increases  with  each  year ;  it  advances  the 
present  year  from  1152,269  to  $171,544.  Even  with  the  large 
expenditure  for  their  support  and  the  low  per  cent,  of  attend- 
ance, there  is  a  hearty  sympathy  with  their  aims,  and  a  general 
satisfaction  with  the  results  of  the  evening  schools. 


Time  the  Schools  are  Kept. 

XII.  Table  showing  the  Length  of  Time  in  Months  the  Schools  loere 
kept  during  Each  Year  from  1885  to  1894,  a  Period  of 
Ten  Years. 


Average  Number 

of  Months  and 

Days  the  Schools 

were  kept. 

Average  Number 

of  Months  and 

Days  the  Sohools 

were  kept. 

1885,     .... 

8-3 

1890,  .... 

8-17 

1886,     .... 

9-4 

1891,  .... 

8-9 

1887,    .... 

8-12 

1892,  .... 

8-11 

1888,     .... 

8-9 

1893 

8-13 

1889,    .        .        .        . 

8-11 

1894,  .... 

8-15 

The  average  time  all  the  public  schools  were  kept  during  the 
year  was  8  months  and  15  days.  This  is  an  increase  of  two  days 
upon  the  time  of  the  previous  year.  To  an  individual  pupil 
this  is  small  in  amount ;  but  an  increase  of  two  days  for  each 
of  328,455  children,  the  average  membership  in  all  the  schools, 
means  3,654.5  years  of  36  weeks  each.  With  the  lengthening 
of  the  summer  vacation  both  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end, 
it  follows  that,  if  the  schools  are  to  do  the  work  they  ought  to 
do,  there  must  be  more  economy  of  time  in  class  work,  and 
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increased  skill  must  be  employed  in  the  art  of  teaching  ;  other- 
wise, the  school  year  should  be  materially  lengthened.  The 
class  of  schools  which  bring  down  the  average  time  the  schools 
are  kept  is  in  towns  of  low  valuation ;  these  towns  make  far 
greater  pecuniary  sacrifice  to  keep  their  schools  for  the  six 
months  required  by  law  than  do  the  wealthier  towns  and  cities 
to  keep  theirs  thirty-six  or  forty  weeks.  The  evident  way  of 
relieving  these  towns  of  a  tax  unequally  burdensome,  and  giving 
to  all  the  children  school  privileges  equal  to  those  now  enjoyed 
by  the  wealthy  centres  of  population,  is  to  distribute  among 
these  towns  for  school  purposes  moneys  raised  by  the  State 
considerably  in  excess  of  anything  contemplated  by  the  in- 
crease, liberal  though  it  is,  provided  for  in  the  school  fund. 


XIII.  Table  sJwiving  the  Towns  that  have  not  kept  their  Schools  Six 
Months  during  the  Year,  the  Number  of  Schools  not  kept  Six 
Months,  and  the  Average  Time  of  keeping  the  Schools  as  a 
WJiole  in  These  Several  Towns. 


COUNTIES. 


Barnstable, 
Berkshire, 


Bristol,    . 

Dnkes,     . 

Essex, 
Franklin, 


Hampden, 


Florida,  . 
Hancock, 
Monterey, 
Otis, 

Williamstown, 

Dartmouth,     . 

Dighton, 

Raynham, 


Georgetown, 

Col  rain,  . 
Conway, 
Deerfield, 
Heath,  . 
Leyden, . 
New  Salem, 
Rowe, 

Brimfield, 

Holyoke, 

Westfield, 


Number  of 

Schools  kept 

less  than  6 

mos. 


Average  Length  ot 

Schools  of  Town 

as  a  Whole. 


0 

1 
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XIII  —  Concluded. 


COUNTIES. 


Towns. 


Number  of 

Schools  kept 

less  than  6 

mos. 


Average  Length  of 

Schools  of  Town 

as  a  Whole. 


Hampshire,     . 
Middlesex, 


Nantucket, 
Norfolk, 


•  • 


Plymouth, 

Suffolk,    . 
Worcester, 


Easthampton, 
Huntington,  . 
Southampton, 

Acton,     . 
Ashley,  . 
Burlington,     . 
Hopkinton, 
Sudbury, 
Weston,  . 


Holbrook, 
Norfolk, 

Carver,   . 
Duxbury, 

Kingston, 


Barre, 

Douglas, 

Fitchburg, 

Hardwick, 

Royalston, 

Rutland, 

Warren, . 

Westminster, 

Totals, 


6 
0 


3 
0 


8 
41 


1 
1 
1—  3 

2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1—  7 

0 

1 

1—  2 

1 
1 

1—  3 

0 

2 
1 
6 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1—15 

60 


8  mo. 

8 

7 

9 

5 
7 
8 
8 
9 


9     « 

7     " 


7  days. 

5  " 
13  « 

6  " 
13  " 
16  " 

5  " 

12  " 


2 

12 


7  "     19 

8  "     18 
8    "     11 


2 

9 

18 

3 

17 

17 

4 

3 


The  above  table  shows  41  towns  with  a  total  of  50  schools 
not  kept  for  six  months  during  the  year.  The  numbers  corre- 
spond exactly  with  those  of  last  year.  Only  9,  however,  of 
the  last  year's  list  of  towns  are  found  in  that  of  the  present 
year.  Barnstable,  Dukes,  Nantucket  and  Suffolk  have  no  rep- 
resentative this  year  of  the  class.  The  increase  is  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Franklin,  from  2  to  7  ;  in  Norfolk,  from  1  to  2  ;  in 
Plymouth,  from  2  to  3.  In  all  the  other  counties  there  is  a 
decrease.  In  all  but  2  of  the  towns  reporting  one  or  more 
schools  not  kept  for  six  months  the  average  time  the  schools  of 
the  town  as  a  whole  have  kept  is  above  six  months ;  in  33,  it  is 
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above  seven  months  ;  in  21,  it  is  above  eight  months ;  in  8,  it 
is  above  nine  months  ;  which  goes  to  show  that  it  is  probably  to 
the  credit  of  most  of  the  towns  that  some  of  their  schools  have 
been  kept  less  than  six  months.  The  towns  are  generally 
adopting  the  policy  of  concentrating  the  children  in  larger 
schools,  and  this  frequently  leads  to  the  closing  of  schools  dur- 
ing the  school  year.  The  policy  of  consolidating  the  smaller 
and  feebler  schools  is  to  be  everywhere  commended.  It  is  in 
the  interest  both  of  economy  and  of  efficiency.  The  law  per- 
mitting the  towns  to  pay  for  carrying  the  children  to  school 
was  designed  to  relieve  the  towns  of  the  necessity  of  keeping 
up  their  small  schools.  The  probability  is  that  most  of  the 
schools  kept  less  than  six  months  can  show  good  cause  for 
their  limited  term, — that  such  brevity,  indeed,  under  the  new 
conditions,  is  rather  a  subject  for  congratulation  than  for  dis- 
approval. 
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The  whole  amount  expended  for  public  schools  for  the  past 
year  was  $9,968,227.28,  —  an  increase  from  the  amount  for  the 
previous  year  of  $304,319.79,  against  an  average  increase  for 
ten  years  of  $337,596.04. 

A  general  classification  of  these  expenditures  includes  (1) 
moneys  raised  by  taxation  ;  (2)  moneys  for  which  there  is  no 
direct  tax  upon  the  people,  including  voluntary  contributions, 
the  income  of  the  school  fund,  the  surplus  revenue  and  the 
dog  tax.  The  first  of  these  expenditures  can  be  again  divided 
into  (1)  moneys  required  for  the  "  support  of  schools,"  which 
include  the  wages  of  teachers,  and  the  board  also,  if  the  latter 
is  paid  by  the  town  in  addition  to  wages,  care  of  school- 
houses  and  money  expended  for  fuel ;  (2)  expenses  met  by 
taxation  for  school  books  and  supplies  used  in  study  and  teach- 
ing, for  transporting  children  to  school,  for  printing  superin- 
tendents' and  school  committees'  reports  and  for  the  supervision 
of  schools;  (3)  sums  raised  and  expended  in  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  repairs  of  schoolhouses  and  the  erection  of  new 
school  buildings. 

The  exact  amount  raised  by  taxation  and  expended  upon  the 
schools  during  the  year  is  $9,778,644.81.  Of  funds  in  addition 
to  the  above  which  might  or  might  not  be  applied  to  the  schools 
at  the  option  of  the  towns,  there  was  expended  $189,582.47. 

The  amount  raised  by  taxation  and  expended  for  what  is 
termed  the  "support  of  schools,"  embracing  only  what  is 
essential  to  maintaining  a  school,  is  $6,652,305.59,  —  an  in- 
crease over  that  for  the  previous  year  of  $370,164.39,  against 
an  average  increase  of  $202,793.56  for  the  past  ten  years. 
The  amount  derived  from  all  sources  and  expended  for  all 
school  purposes,  exclusive  of  the  money  applied  to  school 
buildings,  is  $7,800,254.31,  which  is  $19.48  for  each  child  in 
the  State  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years.  Including 
with  the  above  sum  the  three  items  expended  for  school  build- 
ings, the  amount  expended  per  child  is  $24.90. 

The  ratio  of  the  State's  valuation  appropriated  to  all  school 
purposes  is  4.1  mills  on  a  dollar.  While  this  is  a  decrease  of 
.04  of  one  mill  from  the  ratio  of  the  previous  year,  the  ratio 
per  child  is  slightly  in  excess  of  that  for  the  previous  year, 
which  shows  that  with  a  relatively  smaller  appropriation  a 
larger  sum  has  been  appropriated  per  child.     A  considerable 
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part  of  the  decrease  in  the  ratio  of  the  State's  valuation  appro- 
priated for  school  purposes  is  in  money  expended  for  new 
school  buildings  and  repairs.  The  total  expenditure  for  these 
purposes  the  present  year  is  $2,167,972.97,  against  $2,275,- 
302.20  for  the  previous  year,  which  is  a  decrease  of  $107,- 
329.23.  The  difference  for  the  two  years  in  the  sums  expended 
per  child  corresponds  with  the  above  statement.  The  increase 
per  child  for  the  year,  appropriations  for  school  buildings  in- 
cluded, was  thirteen  cents  on  $24.77  for  1892-93  ;  excluding 
these  appropriations,  the  increase  was  fifty-four  cents  on  $18.94 
for  1892-93.  In  this  period  the  expenditure  for  new  school 
buildings  and  for  their  improvement  was  much  above  the  aver- 
age for  a  series  of  years. 

In  the  abstract  of  returns,  accompanying  this  report,  pages 
Ixxxi-cix,  first  series,  towns  are  arranged  in  order  according  to 
the  amount  of  the  school  expenditure  per  child  between  five 
and  fifteen  years  of  age  in  the  several  towns.  This  series  can 
be  intelligently  interpreted  only  in  connection  with  the  third 
series,  pages  cxxiv-cxxxiv,  which  gives  the  ratio  of  the  average 
school  attendance  to  the  number  of  children  between  five  and 
fifteen  years  of  age  in  the  several  towns.  If  the  whole  amount 
of  money  appropriated  by  the  different  towns  is  apportioned  to 
each  child  in  attendance  upon  the  public  schools,  the  results  in 
many  towns  would  be  very  different  from  those  where  the 
apportionment  is  based  upon  the  number  of  children  between 
five  and  fifteen  years  of  age.  Take,  for  example,  four  towns, 
selected  for  the  purpose  of  illustration  from  many  that  are 
similarly  circumstanced  :  — 


Children. 

Appropkiated  bt  Town. 

In  Town 

between 

5  and  15 

Average 

Number  of 

All  Ages  At- 

Total. 

PEE  CHILD  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  THE  — 

TOWNS. 

Whole  Number 
in  Town  between 

Average 
Number  of  All 

Years  of 
Age. 

tending  Public 
Schools. 

5  and  15  Years 
of  Age. 

Ages  Attending 
Public  Schools. 

Leominster,  . 

1,089 

1,129 

117,840  00 

$16   38.2 

$15  80.1 

Fitchbui-g,     . 

4,625 

3,039 

68,003  19 

14  70.3 

22  37.0 

Clinton, 

2,078 

1,351 

23,310  96 

11  21.7 

17  25.4 

Holyoke, 

7,920 

3,327 

85,837  02 

11  01.6 

25  80.0 
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The  amount  expended  in  Leominster  per  child  in  town  be- 
tween five  and  fifteen  years  of  age  differs  but  little  from  the 
amount   expended  per  child  in    attendance    upon    the    public 
schools  ;  whereas  in  Holyoke  the  amount  expended  per  child 
between  five   and  fifteen  years  of  age  is  less  than  half  the 
amount  expended  per  child,  the  basis  being  the  average  attend- 
ance upon  the  public  schools.     The  reason  for  this  difference  is 
evident  from  the  graduated  tables,  third  series ;  Leominster's 
ratio  of  average  school  attendance  to  the  number  of  children 
between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age  is  1.037  ;  the  correspond- 
ing ratio  of  Holyoke  is  .42.     What  operates  to  give  Holyoke 
this  low  average  attendance  is  the  large  attendance  of  her  chil- 
dren upon  the  parochial  schools.     Out  of  an  enumeration  of 
7,920  children  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age  in  town, 
3,051   are  returned  as  attending  private  schools.     Resulting 
from  a  similar  cause,  the  ratios  of  attendance  for  Fitchburg, 
Clinton  and  many  other  towns  are  relatively  low.     The  town 
of  Leominster  has  no  parochial  school ;  besides,  she  has  a  very 
large  attendance  upon  her  high  school.     In  this  town,  too,  the 
truant  laws  are  operated  with  unusual  efficiency.     The  result 
of  Leominster's  having  to  educate  in  her  public  schools  all  her 
children  of  school  age  and  a  fraction  more,  while  Holyoke  has 
to  educate  less  than  half  of  hers,  is  that  Leominster  pays  $16.38 
to  educate  a  child,   while  Holyoke  appears  to  pay  $11.02  ; 
whereas,  taking  into  account  the  average  number  of  children 
educated  at   public  expense  in   the  two  towns,   the  expense 
per  child  in  Leominster  is  $15.80,  against  that  in  Holyoke  of 
$25.80. 
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The  whole  number  of  different  teachers  employed  in  the 
schools  during  the  year  is  11,714;  males,  1,009;  females, 
10,705.  The  whole  number  required  by  the  schools  is  10,073. 
This  shows  that  16.3  per  cent,  more  teachers  were  employed 
than  were  required  to  teach  the  schools  under  their  present 
classification,  or,  in  other  words,  that  one  sixth  of  the  schools 
changed  their  teachers  during  the  year.  When  the  permanent 
tenure  which  teachers  enjoy  in  city  schools  is  taken  into  ac- 
count, it  will  be  evident  that  frequent  changes  are  the  rule  in  a 
larsre  number  of  the  towns.  Observation  shows  that  in  the 
small  towns  especially  teachers  are  constantly  shifting  from 
smaller  to  larger  schools ;  from  rural  schools  into  village  and 
city  schools ;  from  those  which  are  of  short  duration  to  those 
which  continue  through  the  year ;  from  those  which  pay  low 
wages  per  week  to  those  which  pay  liberal  annual  salaries. 
The  change  is  not  greater  this  year  than  it  has  been  in  other 
years. 

The  average  wages  for  male  teachers  is  $129.41  per  month, 
against  $140.73  for  the  previous  year,  —  a  decrease  of  $11.32. 
The  average  for  female  teachers  is  $47.91,  against  $48.31  for 
the  previous  year,  —  a  decrease  of  22  cents  per  month.  The 
increase  of  twenty  in  the  number  of  male  teachers  through  the 
year,  though  a  sign  of  advance  in  a  very  important  matter  as 
concerns  the  profession  of  teaching,  will  hardly  atone  for  the 
falling  off  in  the  average  monthly  wages  paid  the  teachers. 
The  wages  of  teachers  vary  from  year  to  year  more  than  any 
other  item  of  the  school  returns.  In  the  city  schools  and  with 
permanent  positions  there  is  a  degree  of  stability  in  the  wages 
paid  from  one  year  to  another ;  but  teachers  of  the  itinerant 
class,  as  well  as  those  whose  reputations  have  not  been  estab- 
lished, are  the  first  to  feel  the  stringency  of  the  money  market. 
This  may  account  for  a  decrease  in  wages  for  the  present  year. 
Such  fluctuations  are  detrimental  to  the  schools ;  they  tend  to 
keep  ambitious  young  persons  from  entering  upon  teaching 
and  to  introduce  into  the  schools  inexperienced  and  unskilled 
teachers. 

Trained  Teachers. 

The  number  of  teachers  employed  who  have  graduated  from 
the  normal  schools  of  the  State,  including  that  of  the  city  of 
Boston,  is  3,575,  —  an  increase  of  102  over  the  number  for  the 
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previous  year.  It  is  the  smallest  increase  with  two  exceptions 
for  the  past  ten  years.  This  small  increase,  we  confess,  is  a 
surprise,  since  the  number  of  graduates  from  the  State  normal 
schools  alone  for  the  year  was  266,  nearly  all  of  whom  are 
known  to  have  entered  the  ranks  and  are  engaged  in  teaching. 

With  the  increasing  number  of  positions  opening  to  bright 
young  women,  and  with  the  advance  making  in  the  wages  for 
the  service  demanded  in  such  positions,  it  may  be  expected 
that  more  and  more  of  our  teachers  will  withdraw  from  teach- 
ing as  these  positions  open  to  them.  Other  natural  causes 
operate  to  deplete  the  ranks  of  teachers,  nor  can  we  expect  it 
to  be  otherwise. 

The  number  of  teachers  who  have  received  some  instruction  in 
the  normal  schools,  but  who  have  not  graduated,  is  considerably 
larger,  it  being  4,222,  —  an  increase  of  91  over  the  number  for 
the  previous  year.  This  number  again  is  far  below  the  average 
increase  for  the  last  ten  years ;  it  is  the  smallest  increase  dur- 
ing this  period,  with  a  single  exception, — that  of  last  year. 
From  the  decline  for  the  past  two  years  in  this  class  of  under- 
graduates from  the  normal  schools,  who  are  teaching  in  the 
public  schools,  it  may  be  inferred  that  a  better  qualified  and 
more  professionally  inclined  class  of  persons  are  entering  the 
normal  schools  in  recent  years,  which  is  in  accordance  with  the 
fact. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  indirect  influence  of  the  nor- 
mal school  instruction  is  more  or  less  felt  by  all  teachers.  But 
the  principle  which  is  recognized  in  the  maintenance,  at  public 
charge,  of  normal  schools  for  qualifying  persons  to  teach,  de- 
mands that  not  a  single  school  be  risked  in  the  hands  of  an 
untrained  teacher, — that  every  school  be  supplied  with  a 
teacher  who  has  studied  professionally  the  history  and  science 
of  education,  and  has,  previous  to  taking  charge  of  a  school  as 
its  executive  head,  become  skilful  in  the  practice  of  teaching 
under  a  skilled  instructor  in  the  art.  That  our  people  recog- 
nize the  principle  and  are  fully  bent  upon  applying  it  in  prac- 
tice throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  State  is  shown  by 
the  action  of  their  representatives  in  the  establishment  of  four 
new  normal  schools  in  four  sections  of  the  State.  The  action 
is  not  taken  any  too  soon,  and  will  justify  whatever  sacrifice 
the  application  of  the  principle  to  its  full  extent  may  require. 
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Expenses  of  Text-Books  aistd  Supplies. 

XVI.  Table  showing  the  Sum  appropriated  and  the  Rate  per 
Scholar,  for  the  Past  Ten  Year's,  for  Books,  Stationery, 
Maps,  Charts,  etc. 


Total  Expense 

Expense 

Total  Expense  . 

Expense 

YEAR. 

of 

of  Books,  etc., 

YEAR. 

of 

of  Books,  etc., 

Books,  etc. 

per  Pnpil. 

Books,  etc. 

per  Pupil. 

1884, . 

1688,760  38 

$2  08 

1889, 

$469,924  02 

$1  54 

1885, . 

488,210  44 

1  69 

1890-91,  . 

494,545  27 

1  60 

1886, . 

424,697  29 

1  45 

1891-92,  . 

532,530  73 

1  70 

1887, . 

428,736  05 

1  49 

1892-93,  . 

562,228  00 

1  75 

1888, . 

427,155  56 

1  42 

1893-94,  . 

581,684  57 

1  77 

Average  for  10  years, 


$1  64 


It  is  now  ten  years  since  the  free  text-book  law  went  into  full 
effect.  The  expenditure  for  the  year  1893-94  is  $581,684.57, 
against  $588,760.38  for  the  year  1883-84.  In  this  first  year 
under  the  law  the  cost  for  each  child  attending  school  was 
$2.08;  the  present  year  the  cost  per  child  is  $1.77,  —  an 
increase  of  2  cents  over  that  of  the  year  1892-93,  and  13  cents 
above  the  average  of  ten  years. 

The  supply  of  books  and  other  means  of  teaching,  especially 
the  latter,  under  the  operation  of  this  law,  is  more  abundant 
than  when  they  were  provided  at  the  expense  of  individual 
parents.  The  law  has  relieved  many  families  of  what  often 
proved  a  hardship.  There  has  been  no  complaint  of  the  law 
by  taxpayers ;  it  has  been  deemed  to  be  consistent  with  the 
free  school  system.  The  law  has  been  operated  generally  with 
a  wise  economy.  In  some  towns  complaints  have  been  made, 
and  with  reason,  of  the  soiled  and  tattered  condition  of  many 
of  the  books  from  too  long  use  before  they  are  condemned.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  it  wise  to  modify  the  free  text-book  law, 
as  suggested  in  the  last  annual  report  of  the  secretary  of  this 
Board,  so  that  towns  and  cities,  under  such  safeguards  as  they 
may  devise,  may  permit  books  of  a  certain  class  or  of  a  certain 
degree  of  wear  to  become  the  property  of  the  pupils  using 
them  upon  their  leaving  school.  If  discarded  text-books  should 
go  to  the  home  rather  than  to  the  paper  mill  or  the  furnace. 
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they  would  be  replaced  earlier  in  their  life,  the  schools  would 
have  cleaner  books,  and  the  homes  of  the  people  would  not  be 
without  profit. 

Expense  of  Conveying  Children. 

XVII.     Table  showing  the  Amount  expended  for  Transporting  Chil- 
dren to  School  for  the  Past  Six  Years. 


YEAR. 

Sum  Expended. 

YEAE. 

Sum  expended. 

1888-89,     . 
1889-90,     . 
1890-91,     . 

$22,118  38 
24,145  12 
30,648  68 

1891-92, 
1892-93, 
1898-94, 

$38,726  07 
50,590  41 
63,617  68 

In  the  year  1887  the  attention  of  the  secretary  of  the  Board 
was  specially  attracted  to  the  large  sums  applied  in  certain 
towns  for  the  transportation  of  children  to  school.  Since  that 
year  returns  of  this  item  have  been  made  annually  to  this 
office.  The  purpose  of  the  law  authorizing  towns  to  expend 
money  for  conveyance  was  to  enable  children  living  remote 
from  central  schools,  especially  from  schools  "kept  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,"  to  gain  ready 
access  to  these  schools.  The  law  was  enacted  in  1869.  Mon- 
tague in  Franklin  County  early  availed  herself  of  its  provisions 
for  conveying  children  to  her  central  high  school.  In  general, 
towns  were  slow  to  take  advantage  of  the  law  as  a  means 
of  consolidatino;  their  feebler  lower  grade  schools.  Concord 
was  among  the  first  to  apply  it  on  a  large  scale  for  this  pur- 
pose. Her  example  was  speedily  followed  by  her  neighbors. 
The  success  of  the  plan  wherever  applied  has  secured  for 
it  an  extended  application.  The  expenditure,  beginning  with 
$22,118.38  in  the  year  1888-89,  has  advanced  to  $63,617.68 
the  present  year.  This  is  an  advance  of  $13,027.27  from  the 
expenditure  of  $50,590.41  a  year  ago.  The  results  are  in 
general  highly  satisfactory  to  parents  and  to  voters  of  the 
towns.  Of  these  towns,  199  make  returns  of  expenditures 
for  transportation,  varying  from  $5  per  annum  in  Shutesbury, 
to  $2,366  per  annum  in  Lexington.  Wisdom  is  needed  in 
adjusting  the  details  of  the  plan  to  individual  cases.     But  this 
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has  been  exercised  to  such  a  degree,  and  the  law  is  so  benefi- 
cial, that  in  operation  it  meets  with  almost  universal  favor.  It 
is  helping  to  solve  the  question.  What  can  be  done  for  the 
small  ungraded  schools  scattered  over  the  sparsely  populated 
portions  of  the  State  ?  These  schools  are  steadily  disappear- 
ing under  the  operation  of  this  law. 


Expense  of  Supervision. 

XVIII.     Table  showing  the  Expense  of  Supervision,  both  by  School 
Committees   and    by   Superintendents,  for   Nine    Years 
from  1885. 


Expense  of  Supervision. 

By  School 
Committees. 

By  Superinten- 
ents. 

Total. 

1885,    . 

$114,311  77 

$87,918  59 

$202,230  36 

1886,    . 

106,412  26 

94,060  29 

200,472  55 

1887,    . 

112,926  60 

96,831  28 

219,757  88 

1888,    . 

112,772  53 

101,324  90 

214,107  43 

1889-90, 

112,649  15 

114,993  28 

227,642  43 

1890-91, 

110,038  84 

135,124  79 

245,163  63 

1891-92, 

96,491  48 

153,208  48 

249,699  96 

1892-93, 

111,570  23 

173,194  13 

284,764  36 

1893-94, 

113,038  37 

186,856  64 

299,895  41 

Returns  showing  the  sum  expended  for  supervision  of  schools 
have  been  summarized  for  the  past  nine  years ;  these  include 
two  items, — the  money  paid  to  school  committees  and  the 
money  paid  to  superintendents ;  the  amount  of  the  former  for 
the  present  year  is  $113,038.37,  —  an  excess  of  $1,468.14 
over  the  previous  year,  but  less  by  $1,273.40  than  was  paid 
nine  years  ago.  The  expenditure  for  superintendents  for  the 
year  is  $186,856.64,  against  $173,194.13  for  the  previous  year. 
This  increase  partly  results  from  an  advance  in  the  salaries 
paid  superintendents  and  partly  from  the  employment  of  a 
larger  number  of  superintendents.     As  the  value  of  the  super- 
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intendents'  service  comes  to  be  better  understood,  the  demand 
for  the  most  skilled  form  of  the  service  is  increased,  and  by  a 
natural  law  wages  advance.  The  law  of  1888  has  served  to 
acquaint  the  patrons  of  the  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  State 
with  the  utility  of  employing  for  school  supervision  persons 
set  apart  for  the  work,  themselves  studied  and  practised  in 
the  art  of  teaching  and  school  management.  It  is  very  desir- 
able that  some  plan  be  devised  for  making  universal  a  sys- 
tem so  efficient  for  directing  into  the  proper  channels  the 
large  sums  annually  flowing  from  the  treasury  towards  the 
schools.  The  State  is  already  bestowing  large  funds  upon 
towns  of  low  valuation  from  the  income  of  the  school  fund, 
and  by  recent  legislation  contemplates  a  material  increase  of 
these  year  by  year.  Should  she  not  in  wisdom  and  justice 
make  the  provision  that  those  receiving  these  increasing  shares 
of  the  school  fund  shall  give  the  assurance  that  their  applica- 
tion of  such  funds  shall  be  made  under  what  she  deems  the 
most  intelligent  direction  r  As  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
table,  a  large  proportion  of  the  towns  recognize  such  direction 
in  the  superintendent  plan  of  supervision. 
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The  preceding  table  shows  the  extent  to  which  the  schools 
have  been  brought  under  the  superintendent  form  of  supervision. 
There  are  now  in  all  the  schools  under  superintendents  365,296 
children  out  of  a  total  of  400,609  children  of  all  ages  attending 
the  public  schools  ;  this  is  91.2  per  cent,  for  the  present  year, 
against  88.7  per  cent,  the  previous  year.  The  increase  is  in- 
dicative of  the  favor  with  which  the  system  is  received.  It  is 
gratifying,  as  showing  the  readiness  of  the  people  to  adopt 
means  which  give  promise  of  improving  the  schools. 

The  counties  of  Hampden  and  Suffolk  were  the  first  histori- 
cally to  adopt  this  form  of  school  supervision  ;  they  now  stand 
at  the  head  of  the  column  in  the  percentage  of  children  under 
it,  the  per  cent,  in  Suffolk  being  100,  and  in  Hampden  97.7. 
The  counties  which  follow  close  upon  these  are  :  Middlesex, 
96.7;  Barnstable,  96.2  ;  Worcester,  95.7;  and  Bristol,  95.4. 
The  counties  of  Dukes  and  Nantucket  do  not  practically  recog- 
nize the  principle. 

The  earliest  law  authorizing  towns  to  employ  superintendents 
is  not  operative  to  any  great  extent  except  in  the  cities  and 
large  towns  and  in  places  of  considerable  wealth.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  law  of  1870,  which  authorized  two  or  more  towns  to 
unite  to  employ  a  superintendent.  Under  these  two  laws 
superintendents  are  employed  in  111  towns  and  cities,  and  this 
is  wholly  at  the  expense  of  the  towns.  There  are  remaining 
but  few  towns  of  population  and  wealth  sufficient  to  make  it 
practicable  for  them  to  assume  this  form  of  supervision.  The 
law  of  1888-93  offers  State  aid  to  towns  of  low  valuation  as  an 
inducement  to  employ  superintendents.  The  law  applies  to 
towns  of  not  more  than  two  and  one  half  millions  of  valuation. 
Under  this  law  122  towns  are  united  into  41  districts,  each  em- 
ploying a  superintendent ;  which  is  an  advance  of  13  from  the 
109  towns  of  the  previous  year.  With  the  towns  employing 
superintendents  under  the  earlier  laws,  the  number  of  towns 
employing  such  agents  becomes  233,  out  of  a  total  of  353  in 
the  State.  This  leaves  120  towns  not  under  superintendents, 
which  is  34  per  cent,  of  all  the  towns,  representing,  however, 
but  35,313  children,  or  8.8  of  the  school  population.  Twenty- 
four  of  the  1 20  towns  not  under  superintendents  have  voted  to 
accept  the  provisions  of  the  superintendent  law  of  1888,  but 
they  are  not  yet  able  to  find  towns  with  which  they  can  unite. 
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It  is  but  justice  to  these  towns  to  so  modify  the  law  that  they 
may  avail  themselves  of  its  provisions  and  secure  to  themselves 
the  benefits  reaping  under  it  by  their  neighbors.  Indeed,  it  is 
of  immediate  concern  to  the  Commonwealth  to  secure  to  all  her 
children  the  best  possible  form  of  supervision.  Among  the 
suggestions  that  have  been  made  for  extending  the  application 
of  the  superintendent  law  of  1888,  the  following  are  noted  :  — 

1.  Towns  whose  valuation  is  under  two  and  one  half  mil- 
lions might  be  authorized  to  unite  with  towns  whose  valuation 
exceeds  this  sum,  with  appropriate  State  aid  for  the  former. 

2.  The  payment  of  the  portion  of  the  school  fund  now 
bestowed  on  certain  towns  might  be  conditioned  upon  their 
employing  the  desired  supervision. 

3.  The  towns  that  come  within  the  provisions  of  the  law  of 
1888  might  be  conveniently  districted  under  competent  author- 
ity from  the  Legislature. 

The  voluntary  plan  of  organizing  superintendent  districts 
now  in  vogue  has,  with  its  great  and  admitted  advantages,  the 
defect  that  it  makes  it  increasingly  difficult  for  towns  still  with- 
out superintendents  to  form  districts.  Some  towns  are  already 
isolated  and  almost  stranded,  with  all  their  neighbors  under 
supervision,  while  their  possible  copartners  are  scores  of  miles 
away. 

These  suggestions  are  made  for  present  discussion.  The 
first  two,  if  favorably  acted  on,  would  encourage  the  voluntary 
formation  of  districts,  so  far  as  their  formation  is  still  practi- 
cable, but  would  not  meet  the  cases  of  the  stranded  towns. 
Indeed,  the  second  suggestion  involves  a  serious  hardship  for 
such  towns.  The  third  suggestion  merits  consideration  as  the 
one  that  promises  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  and  may 
merit  favorable  action  when  the  present  voluntary  growth 
reaches  its  threatened  limits. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  superintendents  at  the  date  of 
the  publication  of  this  report,  with  the  towns  included  in  their 
superintendencies  and  the  places  of  their  address  :  — 
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Counties  and  Towns  throughout  the  State  Employing  School  Super- 
intendents.* 


Bt  Counties. 

Superintendent. 

Address. 

Barnstable. 

Barnstable, 

Samuel  W.  Hallett, 

Hyannis. 

Bourne, 

E.  Jasper  Edmands, 

Sandwich. 

Brewster,  • 

W.  0.  Cartwright,  . 

Harwich. 

Chatham,  . 

Samuel  S.  Young,  , 

Chatham. 

Dennis, 

W.  E.  Chaffin, 

South  Dennis. 

Eastham,  . 

W.  0.  Cartwright, . 

Harwich. 

Falmouth, 

F.  Arthur  Walker, 

Falmouth. 

Harwich,    , 

W.  0.  Cartwright, . 

Harwich. 

Mashpee,    . 

E.  Jasper  Edmands, 

Sandwich. 

Orleans,     . 

W.  0.  Cartwright, . 

Harwich. 

Provincetown, 

Clarence  W.  Fearing, 

Provincetown. 

Sandwich, . 

E.  Jasper  Edmands, 

Sandwich. 

Wellfleet,  . 

Clarence  W.  Fearing, 

Provincetown. 

Yarmouth, 

W.  E.  Chaffln, 

South  Dennis. 

Berkshire. 

Adams,      .        .        .        . 

Walter  P.  Beckwith,      . 

Adams. 

Becket, 

Louis  A.  Pratt, 

Chester. 

Cheshire,   . 

Earl  Ingalls,  . 

Cheshire. 

Dalton, 

Earl  Ingalls,   . 

Cheshire. 

Egremont, 

William  W.  Abbott, 

Sheffield. 

Florida,      . 

Justus  Dartt,  . 

Charlemont. 

New  Marlborough, 

William  W.  Abbott, 

Sheffield. 

North  Adams,   . 

Mrs.  Julia  M.  Dewey, 

North  Adams. 

Pittsfield,  . 

Eugene  Bouton, 

Pittsfield. 

Richmond, 

William  W.  Abbott, 

Sheffield. 

Sheffield,    . 

William  W.  Abbott, 

Sheffield. 

Stockbridge, 

H.  S.  Gulliver, 

Stockbridge. 

"Washington, 

Louis  A.  Pratt, 

.Chester. 

Bristol. 

Attleborough,    . 

J.  0.  Tiffany,          .... 

Attleborough. 

Dartmouth, 

Clarence  E.  Brockway, 

South  Dartmouth. 

Dighton,     . 

Joseph  E.  Sears,     . 

Dighton. 

Easton, 

Edward  B.  Maglathlin, 

North  Easton. 

Fairhaven, 

Howard  S.  Freeman,     . 

Fairhaven. 

Fall  River, 

William  C.  Bates,  . 

Fall  River. 

Mansfield, . 

Edward  P.  Fitts, 

Mansfield. 

New  Bedford,    . 

William  E.  Hatch, 

New  Bedford. 

North  Attleborough, 

W.  C.  Hobbs, 

North  Attleborough. 

Norton, 

Burt  J.  Tice,  . 

Plainville. 

Raynham, 

Roscoe  D.  McKeen 

i 

East  Bridgewater. 

Swansea,    . 

E.  M.  Thurston, 

Swansea. 

Taunton,    . 

C.  F.  Boyden, 

Taunton. 

Westport,  . 

Clarence  E.  Brockway, 

South  Dartmouth. 

Essex. 

Andover 

W.A.Baldwin 

Andover. 

Beverly,     . 

A.  L.  SafFord, 

Beverly. 

Danvers,    . 

W.  A.  Baldwin, 

Andover. 

Gloucester, 

Freeman  Putney, 

Gloucester. 

Haverhill, . 

Albert  L.  Bartlett, 

Haverhill. 

Lawrence,  . 

John  E.  Burke, 

Lawrence. 

Lynn,      •  . 

0.  B.  Bruce,   . 

Lynn. 

Manchester, 

Henry  M.  Walradt 

• 

Marblehead. 

Marblehead, 

Henry  M.  Walradt 

Marblehead. 

Newburyport, 

William  P.  Lunt,    '. 

Newburyport. 

Peabody,   . 

John  B.  GifiFord,     . 

Peabody. 

Rockport,  . 

Miss  M.  A.  Wood, . 

Rockport. 

Salem, 

John  W.  Perkins,  . 

Salem. 

Saugus, 

C.  E.  Stevens, 

Stoneham. 

*  Corrected  to  Jan.  1, 1895. 
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By  Counties. 

Superintendent. 

Address. 

t 

Essex  —  Concluded. 

Swampscott, 

Gardner  P.  Balch,  .... 

Swampscott. 

Topsfield,  .... 

Wellington  Donaldson,  . 

Topsfield. 

Wen  ham,  .... 

F.  M.  Dodge, 

Wenham. 

Fkanklin. 

Buckland, .... 

C.  P.  Hall, 

Shelburne  Falls. 

Charlemont, 

Justus  Dartt,  . 

Charlemont. 

Colrain,     . 

C.  P.  Hall,      . 

Shelburne  Falls. 

Conway,    . 

E.  W.  Goodhue,     . 

Williamsburg. 

Erving, 

Miss  Lizzie  A.  Mason, 

Orange. 

Greenfield, 

D.  P.  Dame,  . 

Greenfield. 

Hawley,     . 

Justus  Dartt,  . 

Charlemont. 

Monroe,     . 

Justus  Dartt,  . 

Charlemont. 

Orange, 

Miss  Lizzie  A.  Mason, 

Orange. 

Shelburne, 

C.  P.  Hall,      . 

Shelburne  Falls. 

Shutesbury, 

George  Berry, 

Shutesbury. 

Sunderland, 

E.  W.  Goodhue,     . 

Williamsburg. 

Warwick,  . 

Miss  Rhoda  Cook, . 

Warwick. 

Wendell,    . 

Miss  Lizzie  A.  Mason, 

Orange. 

Whately,   . 

E.  W.  Goodhue,     . 

Williamsburg. 

Hampden. 

Agawam,  .... 

Fairfield  Whitney, 

Feeding  Hills. 

Brimfield,  . 

Miss  Clara  A.  Wood, 

Monson. 

Chester,     . 

Louis  A.  Pratt, 

Chester. 

Chicopee,   . 

R.  H.  Perkins, 

Chicopee. 

Granville,  . 

Fairfield  Whitney, 

Feeding  Hills. 

Hampden, . 

Miss  Mary  L.  Poland, 

Wilbraham. 

Holyoke,    . 

E.  L.  Kirtland, 

Holyoke. 

Longmeadow,    . 

Miss  MaryL.  Poland, 

Wilbraham. 

Ludlow,     . 

Miss  Mary  L.  Poland, 

Wilbraham. 

Monson,     . 

Miss  Clara  A.  Wood, 

Monson. 

Palmer, 

W.  H.  Small, 

Palmer. 

South  wick, 

Fairfield  Whitney, 

Feeding  Hills. 

Springfield, 

Thomas  M.  Balliet, 

Springfield. 

Wales, 

C.  A.  Brodeur, 

Warren. 

Westfield,  . 

G.  H.  Danforth,      . 

Westfield. 

West  Springfield, 

Ulysses  G.  Wheeler, 

Mittineague. 

Wilbraham, 

Miss  Mary  L.  Poland,    . 

Wilbraham. 

Hampshire. 

Amherst,    .... 

William  D.  Parkinson,  . 

Amherst. 

Easthampton,    . 

B.  C.  Day,      . 

Easthampton. 

Middlefield, 

Louis  A.  Pratt, 

Chester. 

Northampton,    . 

Alvin  F.  Pease, 

Northampton. 

Prescott,     . 

H.  I.  Shaw,     . 

North  Prescott. 

South  Hadley,  . 

E.  H.  McLachlin,  . 

South  Hadley  Falls. 

Southampton,    . 

B.  C.  Day, 

Easthampton. 

Westhampton,  . 

B.  C.  Day, 

Easthampton. 

Williamsburg,  . 

E.  W.  Goodhue,     . 

Williamsburg. 

Middlesex. 

Acton,        .... 

Edward  Dixon 

West  Brookfield. 

Arlington,  . 

I.  Freeman  Hall,    . 

. 

Arlington. 

Ashby, 

- 

- 

Ashland,    . 

Alvin  F.  Lewis, 

Hopkinton. 

Ayer, 

Edmund  P.  Barker, 

Ayer. 

Bedford,     . 

L.  T.  McKenney,   . 

Bedford. 

Belmont,    . 

I.  Freeman  Hall,    . 

Arlington. 

Billerica,    . 

L.  T.  McKenney,    . 

Bedfo'i-d. 

Burlington, 

L.  T.  McKenney,    . 

Bedford. 

Cambridge, 

Francis  Cogswell,  . 

Cambridge. 

Chelmsford,     ,  . 

G.  I.  Snow,     . 

Chelmsford. 
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Counties  and  Towns  Employing  School  Superintendents,  etc.  — Con. 


By  Counties. 


Superintendent. 


Address. 


Middlesex — Conclnded. 
Concord,    . 
Dracut, 
Everett, 
Framingham, 
Holliston,  . 
Hopkinton, 
Lexington, 
Lincoln, 
Littleton,    . 
Lowell, 
Maiden,      . 
Marlborough, 
Maynard,  . 
Medford,    . 
Melrose,     . 
Natick, 
Newton',     . 
North  Reading, 
Pepperell,  . 
Reading,    . 
Shirley, 
Somerville, 
Stone  ham, 
Stow, . 
Sudbury,    . 
Tewksbury, 
Townsend, 
Tyngsborough, 
Wakefield, 
Waltham,  . 
Watertown, 
Westford,  . 
Winchester, 
Woburn,    . 


Norfolk. 
Bellingham, 
Braintree,  . 
Brookline, 
Canton, 
Cohasset, 
Dedham, 
Foxborough, 
Franklin, 
Medway, 
Millis, 
Milton, 
Needham, , 
Norfolk, 
Norwood, 
Quincy, 
Sharon, 
Stoughton, 
Walpole,    . 
Wellesley, 
Weymouth, 
Wrentham, 

Plymouth. 
Abington,  . 
Bridge  water, 
Brockton,  . 
East  Bridgewater, 


William  L.  Eaton, 
Junius  C.  Knowlton, 
Randall  J.  Condon, 
O.  W.  Collins, 
F.  C.  Tenney, 
Alvin  F.  Lewis, 
Mark  S.  W.  Jefferson, 
L.  T.  McKenney,    . 
Edmund  P.  Barker, 
Arthur  K.  Whitcomb, 
Charles  A.  Daniels, 
B.  W,  Tinker, 
Elmer  E.  Sawyer,  . 
Ephraim  Hunt, 

B.  F.  Robinson, 
Frank  E.  Parlin,    . 
George  I.  Aldrich, . 
Junius  C  Knowlton, 

Charles  E.  Hussey, 
Mrs.  Susan  M.  Barker, 
Gordon  A.  Southworth, 

C.  E.  Stevens, 
Rev.  J.  S.  Moulton, 
Alfred  C.  Fay, 
Junius  C.  Knowlton, 

Junius  C.  Knowlton, 
Charles  E.  Hussey, 
Henry  Whittemore, 
George  R.  Dwelley, 
Edmund  P.  Barker, 
Ephraim  Hunt, 
Thomas  Emerson, . 


Elmer  E.  Sherman 
Irving  W.  Home, 
Samuel  T.  Button, 
J.  S.  Perkins, 
Elmer  L.  Curtiss, 
Roderick  W.  Hine 
J  R.  Potter,  . 
E.  D.  Daniels, 
Fred.  C.  Tenney, 
Fred.  C.  Tenney, 
C.  H.  Morss,  . 
Frank  E.  Parlin, 
J.  R.  Potter,   . 
H.  E.  Halstead, 
H.  M.  Lull,     . 
Edward  P.  Fitts, 
Edward  P.  Fitts, 
J.  R.  Potter,  . 
Marshall  Perrin, 
I.  M.  Norcross, 
Burt  J.  Tice,  . 


W.  H.  Sanderson,  . 
W.  H.  Sanderson,  . 
B.  B.  Russell, 
Roscoe  D.  McKeen, 


Concord. 

Tewksbury. 

Everett. 

South  Framingham. 

Holliston. 

Hopkinton. 

Lexington. 

Bedford. 

Ayer. 

Lowell. 

Maiden. 

Marlborough. 

Maynard. 

Medford. 

Melrose. 

Natick. 

Newtonville. 

Tewksbury. 

Wakefield. 

Ayer. 

Somerville. 

Stoneham. 

Stow. 

Sudbury. 

Tewksbury. 

Tewksbury. 

Wakefield. 

Waltham. 

Arlington  Heights. 

Ayer. 

Medford. 

Woburn. 


Hopedale. 

Braintree. 

Brookline. 

Canton. 

Hingham. 

Dedham. 

Walpole. 

Franklin. 

Holliston. 

Holliston. 

Milton. 

Natick. 

Walpole. 

Norwood. 

Quincy. 

Mansfield. 

Mansfield. 

Walpole. 

Wellesley. 

East  Weymouth. 

Plain  ville. 


Bridgewater. 

Bridgewater. 

Brockton. 

East  Bridgewater. 
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By  Counties. 

Superintendent. 

Address. 

Plymouth  —  Concluded. 

Hanover,   .... 

A.  J.  Curtis, 

Hanover. 

Hanson,     . 

A.  J.  Curtis,   . 

.        . 

Hanover. 

Hingham,  . 

Elmer  L.  Curtiss, 

.        . 

Hingham. 

Hull,  . 

Elmer  L.  Curtiss, 

Hingham. 

Middleborough, 

Asher  J.  Jacoby, 

.        . 

Middleborough. 

Norwell,     . 

A.  J.  Curtis,   . 

• 

Hanover. 

Plymouth, 

- 

- 

West  Bridge-water, 

Roscoe  D.  McKeen, 

*        . 

East  Bridgewater. 

Whitman,  . 

F.  H.  Nickerson,    . 

Whitman. 

Suffolk. 

Boston 

Edwin  P.  Seaver,  .... 

Boston. 

Boston, 

Ellis  Peterson,  supervisor,     • 

Boston. 

Boston, 

Robert  C.  Metcalf,  supervisor. 

Boston. 

Boston, 

George  H.  Conley,  supervisor, 

Boston. 

Boston, 

George  H.  Martin,  supervisor. 

Boston. 

Boston, 

Walter  S.  Parker,  supervisor. 

Boston. 

Boston, 

rvisor, 

Boston. 

Chelsea, 

Eben  H.  Davis 

Chelsea. 

Revere, 

Milton  K.  Putney, .... 

Revere. 

Winthrop, 

Milton  K.  Putney, .... 

Revere. 

WOECESTEE. 

Ashburnham,    . 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Merritt, 

Ashburnham. 

Athol, 

Miss  Flora  E.  Kendall, 

Athol. 

Barre, 

Mortimer  H.  Bowman, 

Barre. 

Berlin, 

George  A.  Mirick, . 

Northborough. 

Blackstone, 

Josiah  B.  Davis, 

MillviUe. 

Bolton, 

J.  A.  Pitman, 

Oakdale. 

Boylston,  . 

J.  A.  Pitman, 

Oakdale. 

Brookfield, 

W.  A.  Hoyt,  . 

North  Brookfield. 

Clinton, 

C.  L.  Hunt,     . 

Clinton. 

Douglas,    . 

W.  W.  Brown, 

Douglas. 

Dudley,     . 

C.  S.  Lyman, . 

Dudley. 

Fitchburg, 

Joseph  G.  Edgerly, 

Fitchburg. 

Gardner,    . 

Louis  P.  Nash, 

Gardner. 

Grafton,     . 

Stanley  H.  Holmes, 

Grafton. 

Hardwick, 

Mortimer  H.  Bowman, 

Barre. 

Harvard,    . 

J.  A.  Pitman, 

Oakdale. 

Holden,      . 

Miss  Etta  L.  Chapman, 

Leicester. 

Hopedale, . 

Elmer  E.  Sherman, 

Hopedale. 

Hubbardston, 

W.  S   Ward,  . 

Baldwinville. 

Leicester,   . 

Miss  Etta  L.  Chapman, 

Leicester. 

Leominster, 

J.  G.  Thompson,    . 

Leominster. 

Lunenburg, 

D.  B.  Locke,  . 

Winchendon. 

Mendon,    • 

Elmer  E.  Sherman, 

Hopedale. 

Milford,     . 

S.  F.  Blodgett, 

Milford. 

Millbury,  . 

C.  S.  Lvman, 

Dudlev. 

North  Brookfiel( 

3, 

W.  A.  Hoyt,  . 

North  Brookfield. 

Northborough, 

George  A.  Mirick,  . 

Northborough. 

Northbridge, 

S.  A.  Melcher, 

Whitinsville. 

Oxford, 

C.  S.  Lyman, . 

Dudley. 

Petersham, 

Mortimer  H.  Bowman,  . 

Barre.' 

Phillipston, 

W.  S.  Ward,  . 

Baldwinville. 

Princeton, 

George  H.  Knowlton,     . 

Westminster. 

Royalston, 

W.  S.  Ward,  . 

Baldwinville. 

Shrewsbury, 

George  A.  Mirick,  . 

Northborough. 

Southborough, 

George  A.  Mirick,  . 

Northborough. 

Southbridge, 

J.  T.  Clarke,  . 

Southbridge. 

Spencer,     . 

W.  C.  Fickett, 

Spencer. 

Sterling,     . 

George  H.  Knowlton,    . 

Westminster. 

Sturbridge, 

Edward  Dixon, 

West  Brookfield. 

Templeton, 

W.S.  Waid,    . 

Baldwinville. 
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Counties  and  Towns  Employing  School  Superintendents,  etc.  —  Con. 


Bx  Counties. 

Superintendent. 

Address. 

WoRCESTEE  —  Concluded. 

Upton, 

Stanley  H.  Holmes, 

Grafton. 

Uxbridge,  . 

Charles  H.  Bates,  . 

Uxbridge. 

Warren,     . 

C.  A.  Brodeur, 

Warren. 

Webster,    . 

J.  I.  Buck,      . 

Webster. 

West  Boylston, 

J.  A.  Pitman, 

Oakdale. 

West  Brookfield, 

Edward  Dixon, 

West  Brookfield. 

Westborough,   . 

True  W.  White,     . 

Westborough. 

Westminster, 

George  H.  Knowlton, 

Westminster. 

Winchendon,     .        , 

D.  B.  Locke,  . 

Winchendon. 

Worcester, 

C.  F.  Carroll, 

Worcester. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Superintendents,  with  their  Superintendencies. 


SUPEKINTENDENT. 

Address. 

Superintendency. 

Abbott,  William  W., 

Sheffield,  . 

Egremont,New  Marlborough,  Rich- 
mond, Sheffield,  W.  Stockbridge. 

Aldrich,  George  I.,    . 

Newtonville,     • 

Newton. 

Balch,  Gardner  P.,i  . 

Swampscott, 

Swampscott. 

Baldwin,  W.  A., 

Andover,   . 

Andover,  Danvers. 

Balliet,  Thomas  M., . 

Springfield, 

Springfield. 

Barker,  Edmund  P., 

Ayer, 

Ayer,  Littleton,  Westford. 

Barker,  Mrs.  Susan  M.,    . 

Ayer, 

Shirley. 

Bartlett,  Albert  L.,   . 

Haverhill, . 

Haverhill. 

Bates,  Charles  H.,i   . 

Uxbridge, . 

Uxbridge. 

Bates,  William  C,    . 

Fall  River, 

Fall  River. 

Beckwith,  Walter  P., 

Adams, 

Adams. 

Berry,  George,  . 

Shutesbury, 

Shutesbury. 

Blodgett,  S.  F., 

Milford,     . 

Milford. 

Bouton,  Eugene, 

Pittsfield,  . 

Pittsfield. 

Bowman,  Mortimer  H.,    . 

Barre, 

Barre,  Hardwick,  Petersham. 

Boyden,  C.  F.,  . 

Taunton,    . 

Taunton. 

Brockway,  Clarence  E.,   . 

South  Dartmouth,     . 

Dartmouth,  Westport. 

Brodeur,  C.  A., 

Warren,     . 

Wales,  Warren. 

Brown,  W.  W.,2 

Douglas,    . 

Douglas. 

Bruce,  0.  B 

Lynn, 

Lynn. 

Buck,  J.  I.,  1 

Webster,   . 

Webster. 

Burke,  John  E., 

Lawrence,. 

Lawrence. 

Carroll,  C.  F.,   . 

Worcester, 

Worcester. 

Cartwright,  W.  0.,   . 

Harwich,  . 

Brewster,  Eastham,  Harwich, 
Orleans. 

Chapman,  Miss  Etta  L.,   . 

Leicester,  . 

Holden,  Leicester. 

Chaffln,W.  E.,. 

South  Dennis,   . 

Dennis,  Yarmouth. 

Clarke,  J.  T 

Southbridge, 

Southbridge. 

Cogswell,  Francis,     . 

Cambridge, 

Cambridge. 

Collins,  0.  W.,2 

Framingham,    . 

Framingham. 

Condon,  Randall  J., . 

Everett,     . 

Everett. 

Conley,  George  H.,   . 

Boston,      .        ... 

Boston. 

Cook,  Miss  Rhoda    . 

Warwick,  . 

Warwick. 

Curtis,  A.  J.,     . 

Hanover,  . 

Hanover,  Hanson,  Norwell. 

Curtiss,  Elmer  L.,     . 

Hingham, . 

Cohasset,  Hingham,  Hull. 

Danforth,  G.  H., 

Westfield, . 

Westfield. 

1  Unites  teaching  with  supervising. 

2  Belongs  to  the  school  committee,  or  unites  with  supervising  some  other  business  or  pro- 
fession than  teaching. 
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Alphabetical  List  of  Superintendents^  etc. — Continued. 


Sdpeeintbndent. 

Address. 

Snperintendency. 

Daniels,  Charles  A., . 

Maiden,     . 

Maiden. 

Daniels,  E.  D.,' 

Franklin,  . 

Franklin. 

Dame,  D.  P.,     . 

Greenfield, 

Greenfield. 

Dartt,  Justus,    . 

Charlemont, 

Charlemont,  Florida,  Hawley,  Mon- 
roe. 
Chelsea. 

Davis,  Eben  H., 

Chelsea,  .  . 

Davis,  Josiah  B., 

Millville,  . 

Blackstone. 

Day,  B.  C 

Easthampton,  . 

Easthampton,  Southampton,  West- 
ham  pton. 

Dewey,  Mrs.  Julia  M., 

North  Adams,  . 

North  Adams. 

Dixon,  Edward, 

West  Brookfield, 

Acton,  Sturbridge,  W.  Brookfield. 

Dodge,  F.  M.,=  . 

Wenham,  . 

Wenham. 

Donaldson,  Wellington, =  . 

Topsfield,  . 

Topsfield. 

Dutton,  Samuel  T.,    . 

Brookline, 

Brookline. 

Dwelley,  George  R.,i 

Arlington  Heights,   . 

Water  town. 

Eaton,  William  L.,'  . 

Concord,   . 

Concord. 

Edgerly,  Joseph  G.,  . 

Fitchburg, 

Fitchburg. 

Edmands,  E.  Jasper, 

Sandwich, 

Bourne,  Mashpee,  Sandwich. 

Emerson,  Thomas,    . 

Woburn,    . 

Woburn. 

Fay,  Alfred  C 

Sudbury,  . 

Sudbury. 

Fearing,  Clarence  W., 

Provincetowu,  . 

Provincetown,  Wellfleet. 

Fickett,  W.  C,  . 

Spencer,    . 

Spencer. 

Fitts,  Edward  P.,      . 

Mansfield, 

Mansfield,  Sharon,  Stoughton. 

Freeman,  Howard  S.,i 

Fairhaven, 

Fairhaven. 

Giflford,  John  B., 

Peabody,  . 

Peabody. 

Goodhue,  E,  W., 

Williamsburg,  . 

Conway,     Sunderland,    Williams- 
burg, Whately. 

Gulliver,  H.  S.,i 

Stockbridge, 

Stockbridge. 

Hall,  C.  P.,        .        .        . 

Shelburne  Fails, 

Buckland,  Colrain,  Shelburne. 

Hall,  I.  Freeman, 

Arlington, 

Arlington,  Belmont. 

Halletc,  Samuel  W., . 

Hyannis,  . 

Barnstable. 

Halstead,  H.  E.,i      . 

Norwood, . 

Norwood. 

Hatch,  William  E.,  . 

New  Bedford,  . 

New  Bedford. 

Hine,  Roderick  W.,  . 

Dedham,  . 

Dedham. 

Hobbs,  W.  C-,  . 

North  Attleborough, 

North  Attleborough. 

Holmes,  Stanley  H., 

Grafton,     . 

Grafton,  Upton. 

Home,  Irving  W.,    . 

Braintree,  . 

Braintree. 

Hoyt,  W.  A.,     . 

No.  Brookfield, 

Brookfield,  North  Brookfield. 

Hunt,  Charles  L.,     . 

Clinton, 

Clinton. 

Hussey,  Charles  E., . 

Wakefield, 

Reading,  Wakefield. 

Ingalls,  Earl,    . 

Cheshire,  . 

Cheshire,  Dalton. 

Jacoby,  Asher  J., 

Middleborough, 

Middleborough. 

Jefferson,  Mark  S.  W.,i    . 

Lexington, 

Lexington. 

Kendall,  Miss  Flora  E.,    . 

Athol, 

Athol. 

Kirtland,  E.  L., 

Holyoke,   . 

Holyoke. 

Knowlton,  Geo.  H.,  . 

Westminster,     . 

Princeton,  Sterling,  Westminster. 

Knowlton,  Junius  C, 

Tewksbury, 

Dracut,    North    Reading,    Tewks- 
bury, Tyngsborough. 

Lewis,  Alvin  F., 

Hopkinton, 

Ashland,  Hopkinton. 

Locke,  D.  B.,    . 

Winchendon,    . 

Lunenburg,  Winchendon. 

Lull,  H.  W 

Quincy,     . 

Quincy. 

Lunt,  W.  P 

Newburyport,  . 

Newburyport. 

Lyman,  C.  S.,    . 

Oxford,     . 

Dudley,  Millbury,  Oxford. 

Maglathliu,  Edward  B.,    . 

North  Easton,  . 

Easton. 

Martin,  George  H.,   . 

Boston, 

Boston. 

Mason,  Miss  Lizzie  A.,     . 

Orange, 

Erving,  Orange,  Wendell. 

McKeen,  Roscoe  D., . 

East  Bridgewater,    . 

East    Bridgewater,   West    Bridge- 
water,  Raynham. 

McKenney,  L.  T.,     . 

Bedford,    . 

Bedford,     Billerica,      Burlington, 

Lincoln. 
South  Hadley. 

McLachlin,  E.  H.,'   . 

South  Hadley  Falls, 

Melcher,  S.  A.,i 

Northbridge,     . 

Northbridge. 

See  footnote  on  page  93. 
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Aljjliahetical  List  oj  Superintendents,  etc. — Concluded. 


Superintendent. 

Address. 

Snperintendency. 

Merritt,  Mrs.  A.  E.,2 

Ashburnham,    • 

Ashburnham. 

Metcalf,  Robert  C,  . 

Boston, 

Boston. 

Mirick,  George  A.,    . 

Northborough,  . 

Berlin,  Northborough,  Shrews- 
bury, Southborough. 

Morss,  C.  H.,     . 

Milton, 

Milton. 

Moulton,  Rev.  Junius  S.,^ 

Stow, 

Stow. 

Nash,  Louis  P., 

Gardner,    . 

Gardner.. 

Nickerson,  F.  H./    . 

Whitman, 

Whitman. 

Norcross,  I.  M., 

East  Weymouth, 

Weymouth. 

Parkinson,  Wm.  D., 

Amherst,  . 

Amherst. 

Parlin,  Frank  E.,      . 

Natick, 

Natick,  Needham. 

Parker,  Walter  S.,     - 

Boston, 

Boston.  - 

Pease,  Alvin  F., 

Northampton,   . 

Northampton. 

Perkins,  J.  S.,  . 

Canton,     . 

Canton. 

Perkins,  John  W.,     . 

Salem, 

Salem. 

Perkins,  R.  H., . 

Chicopee,  . 

Chicopee. 

Perrin,  Marshall, i     . 

We  lies  ley, 

Wellesley. 

Peterson,  Ellis, 

Boston, 

Boston. 

Pitman,  J.  A.,  . 

Oakdale,    . 

Bolton,  Boylston,  Harvard,  West 
Boylston. 

Poland,  Miss  Mary  L.,     . 

Wilbraham, 

Hampden,  Longmeadow,  Ludlow, 
Wilbraham. 

Potter,  J.  R.,    . 

Walpole,   . 

Foxborough,  Norfolk,  Walpole. 

Pratt,  Louis  A., 

Chester,     . 

Becket,  Chester,  Middlefield,  Wash- 
ington. 

Putney,  Freeman,     . 

Gloucester, 

Gloucester. 

Putney,  Milton  K.,    . 

Revere, 

Revere,  Winthrop. 

Robinson,  B.  F., 

Melrose,     . 

Melrose. 

Russell,  B.  B.,  . 

Brockton,  . 

Brockton. 

Safford,  A.  L.,  . 

Beverly,    . 

Beverly. 

Sanderson,  W.  H.,    . 

Bridgewater,     . 

Abington,  Bridgewater. 

Sawyer,  Elmer  E.,i  . 

Maynard,  . 

Maynard. 

Sears,  Joseph  E., 

Dighton,    . 

Dighton. 

Seaver,  Edwin  P.,     . 

Boston, 

Boston. 

Shaw,  Howard  I.,>    . 

North  Prescott, 

Prescott. 

Sherman,  Elmer  E., . 

Hopedale, . 

Bellingham,  Hopedale,  Mendon. 

Small,  W.  H 

Palmer,     . 

Palmer. 

Snow,  G.  I 

Chelmsford, 

Chelmsford. 

Southworth,  Gordon  A.,  . 

Somerville, 

Somerville. 

Stevens,  C.  E.,  . 

Stoneham, 

Saugus,  Stoneham. 

Tenney,  Fred  C, 

HoUiston, . 

Holliston,  Medway,  Millis. 

Thompson,  John  G., 

Leominster, 

Leominster. 

Thurston,  E.  M.,2     . 

Swansea,   . 

Swansea. 

Tice,  Burt  J.,    . 

Plainville, 

Norton,  Wrentham. 

TiflFany,  J.  0.,   . 

Attleborough,   . 

Attleborough. 

Tinker,  B.  W., . 

Marlborough,    . 

Marlborough. 

Walker,  F.  Arthur,  . 

Falmouth, 

Falmouth. 

Walradt,  Henry  M., . 

Marblehead, 

Manchester,  Marblehead. 

Ward,  W.  S.,    . 

Baldwinville,    . 

Hubbardston,  Phillipston,  Royals- 
ton,  Templeton. 

Wheeler,  Ulysses  G., 

Mittineague, 

West  Springfield. 

Whitcomb,  Arthur  K.,      . 

Lowell, 

Lowell. 

White,  True  W.,i      . 

Westborough,  . 

Westborough. 

Whittemore,  Henry, 

Waltham, 

Waltham. 

Whitney,  Fairfield,  . 

Feeding  Hills,  . 

Agawam,  Granville,  South  wick. 

Wood,  Miss  Clara  A., 

Monson,    . 

Brimfield,  Monson. 

Wood,  Miss  M.  A.,   . 

Rockport, . 

Rockport. 

Vacancies,.        .        . 

A8hby,PeppereII,Townsend ;  Plym- 
outh. 

See  footnote  on  page  93. 
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Normal  Schools. 


Statistics  foe  the  Year  1S33-94. 


Bridgewater, 
Framingham, 
Salem, . 
Westfield,    . 
Worcester,  . 
Normal  Art  School, 


Number 

Number 

of  Students. 

of  Graduates. 

242 

62 

141 

33 

215 

59 

161 

40 

213 

38 

253 

39 

1,225 

271 

Teachees'  Institutes. 

Teachers'  institutes  to  the  number  of  twenty-five  were  held 
during  the  year.  They  were  distributed  among  the  several 
counties  as  follows  :  four  each  to  Middlesex,  Plymouth  and 
Worcester;  two  each  to  Barnstable,  Berkshire,  Bristol,  Hamp- 
den and  Norfolk ;  one  each  to  Essex,  Hampshire  and  Nan- 
tucket. 

The  following  table  gives  the  names  of  the  towns  where 
institutes  were  held,  the  date  of  holding  and  the  names  of  con- 
ductors, with  items  of  statistics. 


XX.  Table  showing  the  Location  of  Institutes  for  1894,  the  Date  oj 
holding,  the  Number  of  Toivns  represented  and  Persons  at- 
tending, with  the  Number  of  Exercises  conducted. 


WHERE  HELD. 

Date. 

Number  of 
Towns  rep- 
resented. 

It 

a  S 

3  H 

By  Whom  Condncted. 

Abingtou,    . 

Nov.     23, 

5 

87 

11 

J.  W.  MacDonald. 

Brockton,    . 

Dec.     12, 

18 

81 

12 

J.  W.  MacDonald. 

Dighton,      .        . 

Oct.      24, 

7 

68 

10 

J.  T.  Prince. 

Great  Barrington, 

Oct.      17, 

8 

67 

9 

G.  T.  Fletcher. 
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XX.  —  Concluded. 


WHERE  HELD. 


Lowell, 

Lynn,  . 

Marlborough, 

Middl  eborough , 

Milford,       . 

Nantucket, . 

New  Bedford, 

Northampton, 

Plymouth,  . 

Provincetown, 

Sandwich,   . 

Southwick, . 

Springfield, 

Stockbridge, 

Wakefield,  . 

Walpole, 

Waltham,   . 

Warren, 

Weymouth, 

West  Boylston 
dale), 

Worcester, . 
Totals, . 


(Oak- 


25 


Date. 


Oct.  6, 
Nov.  8, 
Oct.  2, 
Nov.  20, 
Sept.  "28, 
Sept.  14, 
Oct.  19, 
July  2-7, 
Nov.  22, 
Oct.  30,31, 
Nov.      1, 


Sept. 

Oct. 

May 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Oct. 

Nov. 


25, 
13, 
23, 
10, 

2, 
14, 
16, 

7, 


Oct.       4, 
Nov.    14, 


o  a 

o  a,    « 

a  >  " 

55 


as 


By  Whom  Conducted. 


15 

339 

17 

7 

300 

12 

11 

213 

12 

9 

99 

11 

11 

149 

12 

1 

20 

6 

8 

528 

17 

81 

306 

20 

7 

82 

11 

8 

80 

11 

9 

105 

14 

3 

85 

6 

19 

234 

13 

5 

52 

6 

12 

163 

18 

10 

176 

17 

16 

236 

20 

11 

187 

11 

6 

116 

11 

8 

118 

11 

15 

760 

19 

310 

4,640 

317 

Geo.  A.  Walton. 
J.  W.  MacDonald. 
Geo.  A.  Walton. 
J.  W.  MacDonald. 
A.  W.  Edson. 
J.  T.  Prince. 
J.  T.  Prince. 
G.  T.  Fletcher. 
J.  W.  MacDonald. 
Geo.  A.  Walton. 
Geo.  A.  Walton. 
A.  W.  Edson. 
A.  W.  Edson. 
G.  T.  Fletcher. 
Geo.  A.  Walton. 
J.  T.  Prince. 
Geo.  A.  Walton. 
A.  W.  Edson. 
J.  T.  Prince. 

A.  W.  Edson. 
A.  W.  Edson. 


The  institutes  were  principally  held  during  the  autumn 
months,  and  continued  for  a  single  day  with  one  evening  meet- 
ing. The  Northampton  institute  was  held  in  the  Laurel  Park 
grove ;  it  was  of  the  nature  of  a  summer  school,  with  free  in- 
struction to  the  members.  These  numbered  306,  and  came 
from  an  extended  range  of  towns,  most  of  which,  however, 
were  within  the  Connecticut  River  valley. 
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XXL  Table  giving  the  Names  of  the  Towns  represented  in  the  In- 
stitutes held  during  the  Year  1894,  with  the  Number  of 
Persons  attending  from  Each  Toivn. 


Number 

Number 

TOWNS. 

of 

TOWNS. 

of 

Persons. 

Persons. 

Abington,     .... 

29 

Dartmouth,  .... 

21 

Acushnet,     . 

6 

Dedham, 

' 

42 

Agawam,     . 

32 

Deerfield,     . 

6 

Alforcl, 

2 

Dennis, 

14 

Amherst, 

12 

Dighton, 

16 

Andover, 

8 

Dracut, 

10 

Arlington,    . 

28 

Dudley, 

7 

Ashfield,      . 

11 

Duxbury,     . 

10 

Athol,  . 

1 

East  Bridgewatei 

?               ■ 

18 

Ayer,    . 

2 

Eastham, 

3 

Barnstable,  . 

21 

Easthampton, 

11 

Barre,  . 

4 

Egremont,   . 

^       1 

4 

Becket, 

2 

Enfield, 

2 

Bedford,       . 

4 

Fairhaven,   . 

14 

Belchertown, 

2 

Fall  River,  . 

286 

Bellingham, 

10 

Falmovith,    . 

13 

Belmont, 

12 

Foxborough, 

14 

Berkley, 

8 

Framiugham, 

44 

Berlin, 

4 

Franklin, 

21 

Beverly, 

1 

Freetown, 

6 

Bill  erica. 

13 

Grafton, 

30 

Blandford, 

1 

Granby, 

" 

2 

Bolton, 

9 

Granville, 

"* 

15 

Bom-ne, 

12 

Great  Barrir 

igton 

) 

J       ( 

27 

Boylston, 

5 

Greenfield,  . 

12 

Bradford, 

2 

Hadley, 

11 

Brain  tree, 

29 

Halifax, 

5 

Brewster, 

4 

Hampden, 

2 

Bridge  water 

? 

24 

Hanover, 

10 

Brimfield, 

14 

Hanson, 

8 

Brockton, 

18 

Harvard, 

8 

Brooktield, 

16 

Harwich, 

16 

Buckland, 

2 

Hatfield, 

9 

Cambridge, 

1 

Haverhill, 

3 

Canton, 

3 

Hawley, 

1 

Carver, 

2 

Heath, . 

2 

Charlemont, 

1 

Hingham, 

11 

Charlton, 

3 

Hinsdale, 

2 

Chatham, 

12 

Holden, 

22 

Chelmsford, 

9 

Holland, 

2 

Chelsea, 

4 

Holliston, 

14 

Chestei', 

2 

Hoh^oke, 

33 

Chesterfield 

2 

Hopedale, 

14 

Chicopee, 

5 

Hopkinton, 

22 

Cohasset, 

13 

Hudson, 

31 

Colrain, 

6 

Huntington, 

1 

Concord, 

24 

Kingston, 

11 

Conway, 

1 

Lakeville, 

3 

Cummington, 

1 

Lancaster,    .... 

1 
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XXI.  —  Continued. 


Number 

Kumber 

TOWNS. 

of 

TOWNS. 

of 

Persons. 

Persons. 

Lee, 

16 

Pelham,  ,     . 

1 

Leicester,     . 

22 

Pembroke,   . 

8 

Lenox, 

, 

14 

Pepperell,    .    . 

.   . 

1 

Lever  ett,      . 

,   t 

4 

Petersham,  . 

2 

Lexington,  . 

17 

Pittsfield,     . 

17 

Lincoln, 

7 

Plainfield,    . 

3 

Littleton,      . 

2 

Plymouth,    . 

39 

Longmeadow,. 

•   i 

9 

Plympton,    . 

4 

Lowell,        .   . 

■   (     ■ 

254 

Princeton,    . 

8 

Ludlow,       .   . 

6 

Provincetown, 

35 

Lynu,  . 

207 

Randolph,    . 

3 

Lynnfield,    .    . 

4 

Raynhan, 

3 

Maiden, 

4 

Reading,      .   , 

23. 

Mansfield,    .    . 

t   ^     • 

21 

Rehoboth,    . 

9 

Marblehead, 

25 

Revere, 

14 

Marion, 

7 

Richmond,   . 

2 

Marlborough, 

73 

Rochester,    . 

1 

Marshfield,  . 

9 

Rockland,     . 

28 

Mattapoisett, 

8 

Rowe,  . 

1 

Maynard,     . 

17 

Rvissell,        .   . 

2 

Med  field,      . 

7 

Sandisfield, . 

2 

Medway, 

14 

Sandwich,    ,     . 

28 

Melrose, 

45 

Sangus, 

20 

Mendon, 

10 

Scituate, 

10 

Middleborough, 

42 

Sharon, 

11 

Middlefield, 

2 

Sheffield,      . 

17 

Milibrd, 

39 

Shelbm-ne,   . 

8 

Millbury, 

20 

Sherboru,     .     • 

2 

Millis,  . 

7 

Shirley, 

1 

Monson, 

20 

Shutesbmy, 

1 

Montague, 

6 

Somerset,     . 

13 

Monterey, 

5 

Somerville, . 

1 

Nahant, 

5 

South  Hadley, 

15 

Nantucket, 

20 

Southampton, 

7 

New  Bedford, 

168 

Southborough, 

7 

New  Braintree, 

5 

Southbridge, 

28 

New  Marlboroug 

h,      . 

8 

Southwick,  . 

64 

New  Salem, 

4 

Spencer, 

2 

Newton, 

20 

Springfield, . 

103 

Norfolk, 

7 

Sterling, 

11 

Northampton, 

19 

Stockb  ridge. 

11 

North  Brookfield 

18 

Stoneham,    . 

27 

North  Reading,   . 

3 

Stoughton,  . 

3 

Northborough,     . 

9 

Stow,    . 

9 

Northbridge, 

3 

Sturbridge,  . 

14 

Nor  well, 

4 

Sudbury, 

8 

Norwood, 

20 

Sunderland, 

4 

Orange, 

• 

1 

Sutton, 

5 

Orleans, 

4 

Swampscott, 

16 

Oxford, 

12 

Swansea, 

14 

Palmer, 

30 

Taunton, 

3 

Peabody, 

9 

Tewksbury, 

12 
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Number 

Number 

TOWNS. 

of 

TOWNS. 

of 

Persons. 

Persons. 

Tolland,       .... 

1 

West  Springfield, 

26 

Townsend,  . 

2 

West  Stoekbridge, 

10 

Truro, . 

6 

Westborough, 

17 

Tyngsborough, 

3 

Westfield,    . 

35 

Tyringham, 

1 

Westhampton, 

1 

Upton, 

17 

Weston, 

8 

Wakefield,  . 

34 

Westport,    . 

18 

Wales, 

7 

Weymouth, . 

56 

Walpole, 

16 

Whately,      . 

4 

Waltham,     . 

74 

Whitman,     . 

23 

Ware,  . 

4 

Wilbraham, 

4 

W  areham,   . 

15 

Wilmington, 

7 

Warren, 

81 

Winthrop,    . 

16 

Watertown, 

26 

Worcester,  . 

600 

Wayland,     . 

4 

Worthington, 

5 

Webster, 

19 

Wrentham,  . 

19 

Wellfleet,     . 

5 

Yarmouth,  . 

10 

Wendell,      . 

1 

From  other  States, 

21 

West  Boylston, 

60 

Reported  without  location, 

43 

West  Bridgewater, 

11 

West  Brookfield, 

10 

Total  (240  towns). 

4,640 

In  addition  to  the  institutes  located  as  above,  Dukes  County 
annually  invites  the  co-operation  of  the  Board  in  the  instruction 
of  her  teachers  at* her  county  convention.  This  instruction  is 
the  same  in  kind  as  that  given  at  the  teachers'  institutes.  The 
meeting  of  the  present  year  was  held  at  Edgartown,  and  was 
well  attended. 

The  attendance  upon  the  institutes  generally  was  unusually 
large,  reaching  a  total  membership  of  4,640,  including  repre- 
sentatives of  240  towns.  This  larse  attendance  was  owinof  in 
part  to  the  institutes  beiag  held,  several  of  them,  in  the  larger 
cities  ;  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  institutes  are  indebted  for 
this  attendance,  in  some  measure,  to  the  general  favor  in  which 
they  are  held  by  teachers,  superintendents  and  school  commit- 
tees. Expressions  of  approval  of  the  exercises  and  methods 
of  the  institutes  encourage  the  conductors  to  feel  that  the  work 
of  this  year  has  been  as  effective  as  at  any  former  period  in 
their  history.  Resolutions  of  approval  were  passed  by  some  of 
the  institutes.  The  following  petition,  signed  by  202  teachers, 
and  presented  to  the  Board  of  Education,  sufficiently  indicates 
the  favorable  impression  made  by  the  Laurel  Park  institute  :  — 
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To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Education  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  —  The  undersigned,  teachers  of  Massa- 
chusetts, respectfully  represent  that  a  week's  instruction  at  Laurel 
Park  institute  is  of  inestimable  value  to  themselves  and  to  their 
schools,  and  that  they  not  only  gain  an  inspiration  in  educational 
work,  but  also  acquire  knowledge  and  information  which  become  the 
basis  of  better  results  in  the  schoolroom.  They  therefore  petition 
that  the  session  of  Laurel  Park  institute  of  the  summer  of  1895  may 
be  of  two  weeks'  duration,  in  order  that  they  may  have  still  greater 
opportunities  for  bettering  themselves  and  the  pupils  under  their 
charge. 

The  above  petition  was  circulated  and  forwarded  to  the  office 
of  the  secretary  of  the  Board  by  D.  P.  Dame,  superintendent 
of  schools,  Greenfield. 

The  entertainment  of  the  institutes  by  the  several  communi- 
ties where  held  has  been  characterized  by  the  usual  cordiality. 
This  entertainment  includes  a  place  for  meeting  and  refresh- 
ments for  the  members,  furnished  by  the  citizens  free  of  charge. 
In  a  few  instances  the  expense  of  refreshments  has  been  borne 
by  the  teachers  of  the  town  where  the  institute  is  held.  At 
some  of  the  larger  gatherings,  held  in  cities,  the  members  have 
been  provided  with  lunch  by  a  local  association  at  slight  ex- 
pense. The  matter  of  refreshment  should  cause  no  embarrass- 
ment to  the  people  or  teachers  where  institutes  are  desired,  for, 
while  accepting  gratefully  any  hospitality  extended,  the  mem- 
bers find  it  no  burden  to  meet  the  necessary  expense  each  for 
himself. 

In  their  purpose  and  methods  there  was  no  wide  departure 
from  the  plan  of  recent  years.  The  conduct  of  the  institutes 
in  sections,  each  consisting  of  teachers  of  particular  school 
grades,  was  more  fully  carried  out  in  this  year's  institutes  than 
heretofore.  This  was  made  desirable  and  practicable  by  reason 
of  the  large  attendance  of  persons  teaching  in  closely  graded 
schools.  The  Brockton  institute  was  devoted  exclusively  to 
giving  instruction  in  high  school  branches. 

Subjects,  Lecturers  and  Instructors. 

The  average  number  of  exercises  to  an  institute  exceeded 
twelve.  This  is  exclusive  of  evening  addresses,  which  were 
upon  general  educational  topics,  and  directed  especially  to  the 
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citizens  of  towns  entertaining  the  institutes.  In  several  of  the 
Institutes  there  were  held  conferences  which  enlisted  the  interest 
of  members  and  citizens  by  engaging  them  in  the  discussion  of 
questions  previously  announced  in  the  institute  programmes 
and  assigned  to  individuals. 

Among  the  subjects  discussed  were  :  — 

1.  The  relations  of  teachers  to  the  community  from  the 
standpoint  (1)  of  the  teacher,  (2)  of  the  superintendent,  (3) 
of  the  school  committee,  (4)  of  the  parent. 

2.  What  constitutes  a  good  school  from  standpoints  as 
above  ? 

3.  Can  the  programmes  suggested  by  the  "  Committee  of 
Ten  "  be  carried  out  in  the  high  schools  ?  Are  there  any  im- 
portant subjects  omitted  from  these  programmes  ? 

4.  How  to  make  teaching  a  profession. 

These  conferences  were  principally  held  in  the  high  school 
sections  and  engaged  in  by  teachers  of  high  schools. 

The  following  shows  the  range  of  subjects  of  instruction,  and 
gives  the  names  of  the  instructors,  both  in  the  evening  and  in 
the  day  meetings  :  — 

At  the  evening  meetings,  the  following  subjects  were  treated  : 
Public  schools,  and  how  to  improve  them  ;  certain  phases  of 
our  school  system,  with  needed  improvements  ;  kindergarten  ; 
manual  training  ;  the  use  of  the  imagination  in  the  school ;  rela- 
tions of  teacher,  pupils  and  school. 

The  general  meetings  were  addressed  by  Dr.  Alexander  Mc- 
Kenzie,  Miss  Lucy  Wheelock,  Mrs.  Ella  B.  Hallock,  George 
H.  Danforth,  and  by  the  secretary  and  agents  of  the  Board  of 
Education. 

Dr.  A.  P.  Stone,  Mrs.  Alice  Freeman  Palmer  and  George  I. 
Aldrich  of  the  Board  gave  addresses  at  the  institutes  ;  Col.  E. 
B.  Stoddard,  member  of  the  Board,  presided  at  the  evening- 
meeting:  of  the  institute  held  at  Worcester,  and  Dr.  A.  P.  Stone 
at  that  held  at  Springfield. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  topics  presented  in  the  day  meet- 
ings, with  the  several  persons  employed  in  giving  the  instruc- 
tion :   — 

Algebra,  Geometry  and  Astronomy. —  J.  W.  MacDonald. 
Arithmetic. —  Geo.  I.  Aldrich,  Thomas  M.  Balliet,  Miss  Amy  L. 
Boyden,  G.  H.  Danforth,  Miss  Lelia  M.  Lamprey,  Miss  M.  I.  Love- 
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joy,  J.  W.  MacDonald,  J.  T.  Prince,  J.  G-.  Thompson,  Geo  A. 
Walton. 

Color  and  Drawing. —  Henry  T.  Bailey,  Miss  Martha  Ross. 

English  Language  and  Literature. —  Geo.  I.  Aldrich,  Miss  Alice  S. 
Clement,  Miss  Emma  C.  Fisher,  G.  T.  Fletcher,  J.  W.  MacDonald, 
Robert  C.  Metcalf,  J.  T.  Prince,  Miss  Anna  B.  Thompson,  J.  G. 
Thompson,  Samuel  Thurber,  Geo.  A.  Walton. 

Geography. —  William  W.  Abbott,  Miss  Elvira  Carver,  A.  W. 
Edson,  Miss  Isabel  King,  Frank  F.  Murdock,  L.  P.  Nash. 

Grammar. —  Miss  Emma  C.  Fisher,  Robert  C.  Metcalf,  Miss  Lelia 
E.  Partridge. 

History. — A.  C.  Boyden,  Miss  Caroline  Close,  Miss  Julia  N.  Cole, 
Mrs.  Mary  R.  Davis,  A.  W.  Edson,  Asher  J.  Jacoby,  Geo.  H.  Mar- 
tin, A.  B.  Morrill,  Walter  S.  Parker,  Miss  Anna  B.  Thompson. 

Illustrative  Sketching,  with  Nature  Studies. —  Henry  T.  Bailey, 
Miss  W.  Bertha  Hintz. 

Kindergarten. —  Miss  Lucy  Wheelock. 

Methods  in  French. —  Miss  Mary  Stone  Bruce. 

Methods  in  Latin, —  J.  W.  MacDonald,  F.  W.  Smith. 

Nature  Studies. —  A.  C.  Boyden,  Henry  T.  Bailey,  Miss  Sarah  E. 
Brassill,  Miss  S.  E.  Hart. 

Penmanship. —  W.  H.  Burnham,  Miss  Anna  C.  Hill,  Geo.  A. 
Walton. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene. —  G.  T.  Fletcher,  Mrs.  Ella  B.  Hallock, 
Mrs.  Mary  R.  Davis. 

Principles  and  Methods,  including  Psychology  and  School  Manage- 
ment.— A.  W.  Edson,  G.  T.  Fletcher,  Frank  A.  Hill,  J.  W.  Mac- 
Donald, A.  B.  Morrill,  J.  T.  Prince,  Geo.  A.  Walton. 

Reading. —  Geo.  I.  Aldrich,  Miss  Nellie  E,  Boyd,  A.  W.  Edson, 
Miss  Flora  E.  Kendall,  Miss  Isabel  King,  Miss  M.  I.  Lovejoy,  Miss 
Arabella  Roach,  Miss  Anna  B.  Thompson,  J.  G.  Thompson,  J.  T. 
Prince,  Geo.  A.  Walton. 

Science  Teaching  in  High  Schools,  including  Physics,  Chemistry 
and  Botanical  Biology. —  Chas.  H.  Clark,  J.  W.  Hutchins,  Wm.  D. 
Jackson,  J.  C.  Packard,  A.  B.  Morrill,  Chas.  F.  Warner. 

School  Committee  and  Superintendent  Meetings. 

Meetings  of  school  committees  and  superintendents  for  the 
consideration  of  subjects  pertaining  especially  to  the  work  of 
supervision  were  held  during  the  year  as  follows  :  — 
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XXII.  Table  shoioing  the  Location  of  Scliool  Committee  and  Super- 
intendent Meetings,  the  Date  of  holding  and  the  Number 
of  Towns  Represented,  1894. 


Where  Held. 

Date. 

No.  of  Towns 

Towns. 

Counties. 

Represented. 

Amherst,  .... 

Fitchburg, 

Orange,    .... 

Springfield, 

Worcester, 

Hampshire, 

Worcester, 
Franklin,    . 
Hampden, . 
W  orcester. 

Nov.   13, 
Oct.    11, 
Nov.   14, 
Oct.    18, 
Oct.     15, 

10 

11 

15 
20 
80 

Totals,       .        ■       5 

86 

2. 

o 
O. 

4. 


The  subjects  treated  at  these  meetings  were  the  following  :  — 
1.     Leo;al  and  moral  duties  of  school  committees. 

The  g-radino;  and  consolidation  of  schools. 

The  transportation  of  pupils. 

The  special  work  of  a  school  committee  :  — 

(a)  In  districts  having  superintendents. 

(b)  In  towns  and  cities  having  superintendents. 

(c)  In  towns  not  having  superintendents. 
What  constitutes  a  good  school  ? 

(a)    A  properly  constructed  school  building. 

(h)    Suitable  supplies,  apparatus  and  text-books. 

(c)    Good  teachers. 

High  school  attendance  of  out-of-town  pupils. 

Other  kindred  topics. 

The  conduct  of  these  meetings  was  entrusted  to  the  agents 

of  the  Board.     Eepresentatives   were  in  attendance  from    all 

the  towns  invited. 

Special  Schools. 


6. 
7. 


["  Every  institution  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  when  aided  by 
a  grant  of  money  from  the  State  treasury,  shall  annually  make  to  the  Board  such  a 
report  as  is  required,  by  sections  sixteen  and  seventeen  of  chapter  seventy-nine,  of  other 
private  institutions  so  aided."     (Public  Statutes,  chapter  41,  section  15.)] 

(^Education  of  the  Deaf.) 
Deaf  pupils  are  now  sent  to  the  Horace  Mann  School  in 
Boston,  to  the  Clarke  Institution  at  Northampton  and  to  the 
American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  Conn.  Little  children  who 
cannot  hear  are  sent  to  the  Sarah  Fuller  Home,  West  Medford, 
Mass. 
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AMERICAN  ASYLUM    (HARTFORD,   CONN). 

Job  Williams,  M.A.,  Principal. 
Number  of  Massachusetts  pupils  during  the  school  year  1893-94,      .        .        .        .60 

Number  of  Massachusetts  pupils  admitted  during  the  year, 11 

Number  in  school  at  the  present  time  (Massachusetts) , 61 

The  year  1892-93,  though  without  novel  features,  was  one 
of  general  prosperity  and  satisfactory  progress  in  all  depart- 
ments of  the  school,  the  attendance  slightly  exceeding  that  of 
the  previous  year.  The  whole  number  in  school  during  the 
year  was  155,  of  whom  89  were  boys  and  66  girls  ;  of  these, 
24  boys  and  26  girls  were  from  Massachusetts.  Twenty-three 
boys  received  instruction  in  shoemaking  and  eighteen  in 
cabinet-making. 

The  general  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  good,  but  two  have 
been  taken  away  by  death.  The  first,  a  boy  of  seventeen 
years  of  age,  died  of  peritonitis  after  an  illness  of  only  four 
days.  The  other,  a  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age,  had  sufiered 
much  from  hip  disease  for  eight  years.  Two  years  ago,  with 
the  consent  of  his  parents,  he  was  taken  to  the  Hartford  hos- 
pital, where  a  difficult  surgical  operation  was  performed,  which 
it  was  hoped  would  stay  the  progress  of  the  disease,  but  only 
temporary  relief  was  secured.  Slowly  but  steadily  it  advanced, 
until  the  patient  little  sufierer  was  released  by  death  a  few  days 
after  being  sent  to  his  home. 

The  age  at  which  pupils  are  admitted  to  the  school  has 
steadily  diminished  of  late  years.  The  average  age  of  the 
new  class  in  1874  was  ten  years  and  one  month,  and  in  1894  it 
was  eight  years  and  six  months.  This  decrease  in  age  obviously 
implies  less  power  to  concentrate  the  mind,  less  power  of  pro- 
longed application,  and  consequently  less  progress  in  the  first 
years  of  the  school  course.  As  a  result,  methods  of  instruc- 
tion have  had  to  be  modified  to  meet  the  changed  conditions, 
and  the  allowance  of  school  time  should  be  increased.  The 
State  is  generous  in  the  matter  of  time  allowed,  but  too  many 
parents  are  impatient  to  put  their  children  at  work.  Espe- 
cially is  this  the  case  where  the  parents  are  foreigners.  Many 
of  them  seem  to  think  that,  as  soon  as  their  children  can  write 
in  what  seems  to  them  fairly  good  English,  they  have  educa- 
tion enough,  and  should  be  put  to  work  to  assist  in  replenishing 
the  family  treasury.     The  good  of  the  child  is  scarcely  con- 
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sidered.  Some  way  should  be  devised  by  which  the  child 
should  be  allowed  to  continue  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  privi- 
leges so  freely  provided  by  the  State,  so  as  to  receive  their  full 
benefit.  Of  the  pupils  who  have  finished  their  school  course  at 
the  American  Asylum  within  the  last  ten  years  (leaving  out  of 
the  account  those  who  have  entered  it  from  other  schools  and 
those  who  have  gone  from  it  to  continue  their  studies  in  other 
schools) ,  the  average  length  of  schooling  has  been  seven  years 
two  and  one  third  months, — three  years  less  than  the  State 
has  fixed  as  the  expected  limit  of  time.  When  one  considers 
their  mental  condition  on  entering  school  and  the  great  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  their  progress,  one  sees  that  that  time  is 
far  too  short  to  provide  the  mental  training  to  fit  them  to 
discharge  properly  life's  duties. 

Moreover,  a  very  important  part  of  a  deaf  boy's  education  is 
the  manual  training  received  in  learning  a  trade.  Upon  that 
he  must  depend  largely  to  earn  a  livelihood,  and  maintain  his 
independence  after  leaving  school ;  and  the  boy  who  closes  his 
school  course  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  can  have 
availed  himself  but  partially  of  the  advantages  that  he  might 
have  enjoyed  in  that  line  had  he  been  old  enough  and  strong 
enough  to  improve  them. 

While  other  means  of  instruction  have  been  freely  used,  in- 
creased attention  has  been  given  to  speech  and  lip  reading. 
Seventy  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  receive  a  daily  drill  of  one  hour 
in  these  branches,  and  in  some  of  the  advanced  classes  speech 
and  lip-reading  are  brought  into  practical  use  during  the  rest 
of  the  school  day.  Not  all  show  like  aptness  and  attain  like 
proficiency  in  these  branches,  anymore  than  they  do  in  others ; 
but  the  general  progress  has  been  encouraging,  and  in  cases 
where  the  speech  is  indistinct  the  habit  of  pronouncing  words 
and  considering  them  as  units  intead  of  a  combination  of  so 
many  letters,  as  is  the  case  when  words  are  manually  spelled 
or  written,  helps  practically  and  psychologically  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  language. 

An  endeavor  is  made  to  give  every  child  an  opportunity  to 
gain  so  much  of  speech  and  lip-reading  as  his  aptness  in  that 
line  allows  him  to  acquire  ;  but  it  is  not  intended  to  allow  any 
child  either  to  miss  the  English  language  or  to  be  hindered  in 
his  acquisition  of  it,  or  to   be  checked  in  his  general  mental 
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development,  by  his  slowness  in  acquiring  speech  and  lip-read- 
ing. To  secure  the  attainment  of  these  essentials,  use  is  made 
not  only  of  the  means  emploj^ed  in  the  public  schools, —  speech, 
writing,  pictures  and  natural  actions, —  but  also  of  those  means 
specially  adapted  to  aid  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf,  —  manual 
spelling  and  the  sign  language  to  such  extent  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  attain  the  end  had  in  view.  In  a  word,  the  system  of 
instruction  is  thoroughly  eclectic. 

CLARKE  INSTITUTION  (NORTHAMPTON). 

Miss  Caroline  A.  Yale,  Princijoal. 

Number  of  Massachusetts  beneficiaries  during  the  school  year  1893-94,      .        .        .  107 

Number  admitted  during  the  present  year  (Massachusetts), 18 

Number  in  school  at  the  present  time  (Massachusetts),       ......  107 

The  year  ending  Aug.  31,  1894,  brought  increased  prosperity 
to  the  Clarke  Institution.  It  had  more  pupils  than  ever  before, 
and  was  obliged  to  refuse  several  applicants  from  lack  of  capac- 
ity to  receive  them.  A  new  building  will  soon  be  completed, 
which  will  admit  of  an  addition  of  at  least  twenty-five  pupils  to 
its  primary  department. 

A  single  case  of  pneumonia  and  several  cases  of  whooping- 
cough,  all  ending  in  recovery,  constituted  the  only  exceptions 
to  general  good  health. 

The  number  of  pupils  instructed  was  134;  boys,  72;  girls, 
62  ;  in  the  primary  department,  83  ;  in  the  grammar  depart- 
ment, 51  ;  boarding  pupils,  132  ;  day  pupils,  2.  The  number 
present  at  the  close  of  the  school  year  was  131.  Of  the  whole 
number  instructed,  107  were  from  Massachusetts,  8  from  New 
Hampshire,  7  from  Vermont,  2  each  from  Pennsylvania  and 
Alabama  and  1  each  from  Connecticut,  New  York,  Ohio,  Vir- 
ginia, Maryland,  District  of  Columbia,  Georgia  and  Minnesota. 
The  number  instructed  in  drawing  was  51  ;  in  wood  carving, 
40  ;  in  cabinet  work,  28.  The  older  girls  received  practical 
instruction  in  household  duties. 

At  the  end  of  the  school  year  a  single  pupil  only  was 
regularly  graduated,  no  public  exercises  being  held. 

In  the  class  under  training  for  teaching  the  oral  system,  of 
which  an  account  was  given  in  the  last  annual  report,  there 
were  six  members,  of  whom  two  have  taken  the  places,  in  the 
school,  of  teachers  withdrawn,  two  are  employed  in  the  Wis- 
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consin  Institution,  one  in  a  New  York  institution,  and  the 
other  in  instructing  a  private  pupil.  Heretofore  the  instruction 
of  these  normal  pupils  by  the  principal  and  the  privileges 
allowed  to  them  in  the  class  rooms  have  been  gratuitous ;  but 
the  growing  necessities  of  the  institution  have  compelled  the 
establishment  of  moderate  charges.  To  the  very  few  who  can 
be  received  as  boarders,  the  charge  per  year  for  both  board  and 
tuition  will  be  one  hundred  dollars ;  to  others,  for  tuition 
simply,  fifty  dollars. 

Besides  a  large  amount  of  papering,  painting  and  other 
repairs,  whereby  to  preserve  the  comely  aspect  and  utility  of 
the  buildings  and  grounds,  some  permanent  improvements 
have  been  made.  The  large  quadrangle,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Baker  Hall  and  the  new  double  tenement-house,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  cabinet  shop  and  barn,  has  been  graded  and  hand- 
somely diversified  by  concrete  walks  and  grass  plats  ;  the  forest 
in  the  rear  of  the  buildings  has  been  made  an  attractive  resort 
by  the  removal  of  rubbish  and  undergrowth  ;  and  the  terrace  in 
the  rear  of  Dudley  Hall  and  Rogers  Hall  has  been  broadened, 
giving  prospectively  more  of  beauty  and  utility  to  the  play- 
ground. The  steam  pipes  in  most  of  the  buildings  have  been 
newly  covered  by  non-radiating  material,  and  the  old  cooking 
apparatus  in  Rogers  Hall  has  been  replaced  by  a  new  and 
better  one. 

The  school  expenses  proper  during  the  year  were  $36,071.88. 
The  original  Clarke  fund  remains  unimpaired,  and  the  income 
from  this  and  from  the  remnant  of  the  reserve  fund  not  pre- 
viously expended  to  enlarge  the  capacity  for  pupils  was 
$16,533.39,  being  $828.05  less  than  last  year.  This  latter 
fund  was  the  accumulated  savings  during  former  years,  when  a 
smaller  number  of  pupils  called  for  less  outlay,  and  amounted 
at  one  time  to  $20,000.  Additional  room  for  pupils  has  com- 
pelled the  expenditure  of  all  but  $208  of  this  fund. 

The  new  building  in  process  of  erection,  with  furniture,  will 
cost  the  institution  over  $15,000,  and  will  involve  that  amount 
of  debt,  as  only  the  income  of  the  Clarke  fund  can  be  used  for 
any  purpose  whatever.  From  the  first,  each  State  pupil  has 
cost  the  institution  in  current  expenses  an  average  of  nearly 
one  hundred  dolhirs  per  year  more  than  it  has  charged  the 
State. 
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As  the  number  of  Massachusetts  pupils  last  year  reached  one 
hundred  and  seven,  no  surplus  of  income  remained  for  building 
purposes.  From  necessity,  the  charge  for  State  pupils  has  been 
raised  from  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars  to  two  hun- 
dred dollars  per  year,  whereby  it  is  hoped  the  debt  incurred 
may  be  gradually  extinguished. 

Even  this  new  building  will  hardly  suffice  for  the  constantly 
increasing  number  of  applicants  longer  than  the  current  year 
1894-95.  Herein  is  to  be  found  a  strong  appeal  to  some 
wealthy  friend  of  the  deaf  to  secure  their  benedictions  and  a 
monument  to  himself  by  the  gift  of  a  building  which  shall 
enlarge  the  capacity  of  the  Clarke  Institution  for  future  useful- 
ness. That  its  school  is  second  to  none  other  in  the  country 
in  the  character  of  the  instruction  given  and  the  results  attained, 
is  generally  conceded.  The  high  reputation  it  has  gained  as  a 
successful  exponent  of  the  oral  system  is  evinced  by  the  number 
of  visitors  who  come  or  who  are  sent  from  other  institutions  to 
study  its  methods,  and  by  the  many  applications  for  admission 
to  membership  in  its  normal  class  for  teachers. 

The  current  year  (1894-95)  brings  a  much  larger  number  of 
new  pupils  than  any  preceding  year.  The  number  enrolled  is 
146,  of  whom  138  are  present.  The  distribution  of  the  en- 
rolled pupils  is  as  follows  :  boys,  82  ;  girls,  64 ;  in  the  primary 
department,  29  ;  in  the  intermediate,  QS  ;  in  the  grammar  de- 
partment, 49. 

The  vacancy  for  some  time  existing  in  the  board  of  corporat- 
ors has  been  filled  by  the  election  of  Miss  Laura  D.  Gill  of 
Northampton. 

From  the  report  of  Miss  Yale,  the  principal,  to  the  board  of 
corporators  of  Clarke  Institution,  the  following  extracts  are 
made  :  — 

In  November  we  found  it  necessary  to  make  two  changes  in  our 
corps  of  grammar  school  teachers.  Mr.  E.  S.  Thompson,  who  had 
been  engaged  as  a  substitute  teacher,  was  released  to  accept  a  per- 
manent position  in  the  Philadelphia  Institution.  His  place  was  filled 
by  Miss  Helen  Throckmorton,  a  teacher  of  some  years'  experience 
in  schools  for  hearing  children.  About  the  same  time  Miss  Laura  H. 
Wild  left  to  pursue  farther  study.  Her  place  was  filled  by  Miss 
Mary  Everett,  a  graduate  of  the  Framingham  Normal  School. 

The  holidavs  of  a  school  organized  as  ours  is  —  both  as  a  home 
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and  a  school  —  are  indicative  of  its  real  spirit.  Our  first  general 
holiday  occurred  on  Christmas.  Each  department  had  its  special 
celebration,  suited  to  the  ages  of  the  pupils.  For  the  older  pupils 
the  attempt  was  made,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  celebrations  of  the 
day,  to  show  as  many  as  possible  of  the  Christmas  observances  of 
other  times  and  other  countries.  Several  gifts  from  old  and  new 
friends  of  the  school  made  it  possible  to  add  greatly  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  pupils  at  this  time.  The  mid-year  recess  was  this  year  a  time 
of  special  enjoyment.  For  some  years  it  has  been  the  custom  of  the 
school  to  omit  the  observance  of  all  but  religious  holidays  during  the 
school  year,  and  instead  take  a  week's  holiday  at  the  close  of  the  half 
year  in  February.  At  this  time  teachers  are  allowed  to  go  away, 
but  the  pupils  all  remain  at  the  school,  under  care  of  the  principal 
and  the  teachers  in  charge  of  each  department.  The  week  is  one  of 
general  merrymaking.  The  older  pupils  have  parties  each  evening ; 
the  younger  ones  have  hours  of  merrymaking  under  the  charge  of  a 
teacher  in  the  daytime  ;  new  games  are  taught  and  favorite  old  ones 
are  repeated.  A  Japanese  day,  in  which  the  costumes  and  customs 
of  that  people  were  shown,  was  an  especial  delight  to  the  older  and 
middle  class  pupils.  A  tableau  party,  planned  entirely  by  the  pupils 
of  the  two  higher  classes,  and  consisting  almost  entirely  of  scenes 
from  Shakespeare,  was  an  especial  delight  to  all.  For  the  older 
pupils  skating  is  often  good  at  this  time  of  the  year,  while  coasting 
and  sleighriding  may  be  enjoyed  by  all.  This  break  in  the  school 
year,  dividing  term  from  term,  giving  complete  change  to  all,  has 
proved  an  undoubted  good.  After  this  rest  a  fresh  start  in  school 
work  is  made  under  the  most  advantageous  circumstances. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  school  to  graduate  pupils  but  once  in 
two  years.  No  class  was  to  graduate  this  yesLY.  A  single  pupil, 
Una  Ernestine  Spencer,  from  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  was  graduated  June 
19.  The  standard  of  requirement  for  graduation  is  one  not  of  a 
number  of  years  in  school,  but  of  actual  work  accomplished.  The 
purpose  to  adhere  to  this  standard  may  at  times  lessen  the  number  of 
graduates,  but  will  improve  the  quality  of  the  work  done,  and  so 
of  the  diplomas  awarded. 

The  influence  on  the  school  of  the  presence  in  it  of  teachers  in 
training  has  certainly  been  good.  The  work  of  the  class  room  takes 
on  a  higher  value  in  the  eyes  of  teacher  and  pupil  alike  when  counted 
worthy  of  observation  and  imitation  by  others.  While  the  organiza- 
tion of  this  normal  class  has  considerably  increased  the  amount  of 
work  to  be  accomplished  during  the  year,  the  healthy,  hearty  spirit 
of  co-operation  pervading  all  departments  of  the  school  has  made 
such  work  a  pleasure.  Teachers  and  pupils  alike  have  been  glad  to 
serve  those  who  showed  themselves  so  ready  to  serve  others.     We 
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wish  here  to  express  the  sense  of  obligation  which  our  school  is 
under  to  those  members  of  last  year's  training  class  who  from  the 
opening  of  the  year  to  its  close  so  identified  themselves  with  every 
interest  of  the  school  as  to  make  their  going  felt  as  an  actual  loss  to 
the  school. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  Mrs.  M.  S.  Smith  retired  from  our  board 
of  teachers.  During  the  two  years  of  her  second  term  of  service 
with  us  she  had  proved  herself  so  helpful  and  earnest  and  so  skilful 
in  her  special  department  —  that  of  elementary  geography  —  that  the 
impetus  given  to  that  work  cannot  fail  to  be  felt  for  years  to  come. 

It  will  interest  you  to  know  that  the  number  of  pupils  passing 
from  our  school  into  ordinary  schools  of  hearing  girls  and  boys 
increases  yearly,  not  because  of  any  urgency  on  our  part,  but  as  the 
natural  result  of  better  preparation.  Several  of  our  most  recent 
graduates  are  in  attendance  in  schools  for  hearing  boys  and  girls. 
Their  own  report,  as  well  as  that  of  their  teachers  and  friends,  indi- 
cates that  this  seems  a  wise  course  for  each  to  pursue. 

HORACE   MANN  SCHOOL,  BOSTON. 
Miss  Sahah  Fuller,  Principal. 

Number  of  Massachusetts  beneficiaries  during  the  school-year  1893-94,        .        .        105 

Number  admitted  during  the  year, 16 

Number  of  Massachusetts  beneficiaries  in  the  school  Dec.  17,  1894,  •   .        .        .        104 

In  reviewing  the  past  of  the  Horace  Mann  School,  from  the 
day  of  its  "small  beginnings"  to  the  present  time,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  the  fulfilment  of  the  hopes  of  its  enthusiastic 
originator,  the  Rev.  Dexter  S.  King,  as  expressed  in  a  circular 
letter,  in  August,  1869.  He  said:  "It  is  evident,  from  im- 
perfect records  in  my  possession,  that  there  are  many  deaf 
children  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  who  ought  to  attend  this 
school.  With  the  care  of  friends  coming  daily  to  the  city, 
they  can  attend  the  school,  boarding  at  home.  Some  of  them 
would  be  capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves.  In  some  in- 
stances there  are  large  children  who  would  take  care  of  the 
smaller  ones.  We  wish  all  deaf  children  in  Boston  and  a  large 
vicinity  to  have  the  opportunity  af  attending  this  school." 

Three  hundred  and  eighty-five  pupils  have  been  enrolled  as 
members  of  the  Horace  Mann  School.  From  its  opening 
parents  or  friends  have  gladly  accompanied  children  to  and 
from  the  school,  until  such  care  became,  by  the  child's  self- 
dependence,  quite  needless.  The  self-pose  acquired  by  the 
pupils,  through  reliance  upon  their   own  ability  to  care  for 
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themselves  in  sroino;  about  the  streets  and  in  takino;  street  and 
steam  cars  to  their  suburban  homes,  is  an  important  factor  in 
their  lives,  and  one  result  of  their  connection  with  the  school. 
There  have  not  been  wanting  "instances"  by  which  to  show 
the  readiness  of  the  older  pupils  to  care  for  the  little  ones. 
Boys  and  girls  who  have  valued  their  opportunities  for  study, 
and  who  have  wished  others  to  share  them,  have  kindly  attended 
little  brothers,  sisters,  friends  and  neighbors.  The  radius  of 
the  "large  vicinity,"  from  which  Mr.  King  wished  pupils  to 
come,  is  now  a  distance  of  nineteen  miles.  At  times  it  has 
been  even  greater. 

In  the  first  report  presented  to  the  school  board  in  January, 
1870,  the  Hon.  Henry  S.  Washburn  concludes  his  remarks 
upon  the  advantages  of  sending  children  to  this  school,  by  say- 
ing :  "  And  more  than  all,  the  parents  can  have  their  little  ones 
at  home,  in  their  own  care."  This  consideration  of  the  parents' 
wishes  has  been  a  marked  feature  of  the  attitude  of  those  hold- 
ing official  relations  to  the  school  during  all  its  history.  It  has 
been  most  fully  appreciated  by  the  parents,  and  has  led  to  a 
loyal  devotion  to  the  school  and  its  interests.  The  parents, 
realizing  that  the  speech  and  language  which  their  hearing  chil- 
dren acquire  without  effort  long  before  they  are  sent  to  school 
are  to  be  learned  by  the  deaf  child  only  through  careful  teach- 
ing, and  that  the  period  of  school  life  is  no  longer  for  him  than 
for  his  more  fortunate  brother  or  sister,  make  many  and  great 
personal  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  having  their  children  attend 
punctually  and  regularly,  and  are  always  read}^  to  co-operate 
with  the  committee  and  the  teachers  in  carrying  out  measures 
for  the  work  of  the  school. 

The  sending  of  pupils  from  this  to  ordinary  schools,  after  a 
sufficient  knowledge  and  use  of  spoken  and  written  language 
has  been  obtained  to  enable  them  to  enter  classes  with  hearing 
pupils,  has  been  a  gratifying  evidence  of  the  accomplishment 
of  this  end,  namely,  the  education  of  deaf  children  under  the 
same  conditions  as  those  provided  for  other  children.  In  con- 
sidering the  education  of  deaf  children,  one  needs  to  remember 
that  there  are  many  who  are  made  deaf  by  disease  or  by  acci- 
dent, after  learning  to  talk,  and  not  infrequently  after  having 
begun  school  life.  To  persons  unfamiliar  with  the  limitations 
which  deafness  imposes,  there  seems  no  danger  to  such  children 
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of  a  further  loss  of  power ;  but  parents  have  learned,  by  sad 
experience,  that  clear,  distinct,  fluent  utterance  often  passes  away 
with  the  hearing,  and  that  unless  persistent  effort  is  made  to  help 
the  child  to  understand  the  speech  of  those  about  him,  by  watch- 
ing the  movements  of  the  mouth,  he  will  relapse  into  silence. 
To  these  children  the  school  is  a  gateway  to  a  new  life.  Teach- 
ers trained  to  know  and  to  help  to  overcome  all  the  difficulties 
which  the  child's  changed  condition  have  brought  to  him,  stand 
ready  to  guide  and  to  lead  him  into  old  and  familiar  ways  of 
communication  and  study,  and  to  prepare  him  to  meet  life's 
duties  and  responsibilities  with  confidence  in  his  own  powers. 
It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  eye  may  serve  as  a 
substitute  for  the  ear  so  perfectly  that  in  the  experiences  of 
daily  life  but  little  inconvenience  from  deafness  is  known.  It 
is  hoped  that  many  if  not  all  children  who  have  speech  on 
entering  the  school  will  be  able,  through  instruction  in  speech- 
reading,  to  become  so  skilful  in  the  art  that  they  may  return  to 
schools  with  hearing  pupils  and  spend  the  last  years  of  school 
life  with  them.  This  seems  an  altogether  reasonable  hope,  for 
already  pupils  who  have  never  heard,  after  studying  under  this 
instruction,  have  taken  creditable  rank  in  schools  for  the  hear- 
ing. The  course  in  the  Horace  Mann  School  provides  only  for 
primary  and  grammar  school  pupils.  Within  the  last  two 
years  three  totally  deaf  pupils,  after  leaving  the  school,  have 
been  graduated  from  the  high  school  department  of  the  Berkeley 
school,  and  three  others  are  now  taking  high  school  studies  in 
different  places. 

The  history  of  manual  training  in  this  school  began  when 
sewing;  was  introduced,  in  1877.  Private  instruction  in  cook- 
ing  was  given  to  a  class  of  o-irls  in  1880-81,  and  in  1886-88  the 
pupils  joined  classes  of  public  school  children,  and  shared  with 
them  the  training  given  in  the  cooking  school  established  by 
Mrs.  Hemenway. 

The  first  systematic  teaching  in  the  use  of  tools  was  received 
by  a  boy  who  was  admitted  to  an  afternoon  class  in  the  North 
Bennet  Street  Industrial  School  in  1881.  The  following  year 
a  gift  of  money,  from  Prof.  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  enabled 
the  school  to  send  boys  to  the  Mechanic  Arts  School,  where 
their  interest  and  skill  were  so  manifest  that  pupils  from 
the  Horace  Mann  School  were  received  until  instruction  in 
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carpentry  was  provided  for  the  public  schools  of  Boston,  and 
the  boys  were  allowed  to  attend  with  the  others.  From  1886 
to  1890  the  privileges  of  the  North  Bennet  Street  Industrial 
School  were  extended  to  many  pupils  of  this  school,  and 
instruction  in  clay  modelling,  sloyd,  typesetting  and  shoe- 
making  was  eagerly  sought  by  them.  To  the  very  evident 
ability  of  the  pupils  to  learn,  just  as  other  public  school 
children  were  learning,  how  to  use  tools  and  to  fashion  models, 
the  school  is  indebted  for  the  equipment  of  its  class  room  in  this 
building,  where  daily  lessons  in  sloyd  are  given.  Instruction 
in  typesetting  and  printing  has  been  made  possible  by  gener- 
ous friends,  who  appreciate  its  usefulness  as  an  aid  in  the 
school  work,  and  as  a  preparation  for  the  life  work  of  the 
pupils.  Some  results  of  this  training  may  be  shown  b}'  the 
chosen  occupations  of  former  pupils  as  enumerated  in  a  recent 
report.  They  are  those  of  the  cabinet-maker,  carpenter,  lather, 
mason,  painter,  brass-worker,  harness-maker,  tanner,  stable- 
man, fisherman,  farmer,  lumberman,  diamond-cutter,  engraver, 
tool-maker,  compositor  and  printer,  milliner,  dressmaker,  and 
ocupations  of  the  various  factories,  —  watch,  shoe,  parasol, 
tack  and  rubber. 

As  one  recounts  successes  which  have  crowned  efforts  to  help 
such  pupils  to  lead  useful  and  honorable  lives,  one  is  reminded 
of  the  noble  men  and  women  who  have  given  thought,  time, 
strength  and  money  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  object. 
Among  the  first  to  recognize  the  need  of  a  day  school  for  deaf 
children  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Brooks.  The  committee 
on  the  Horace  Mann  School  had  their  sympathetic  interest, 
cordial  co-operation  and  generous  aid  from  the  inception  of  the 
idea  of  making  this  school  a  part  of  Boston's  public  school 
system,  until  the  last  day  of  their  lives.  Having  learned, 
through  the  deafness  of  their  own  little  daughter,  the  necessity 
of  constant,  watchful  home  care  to  keep  a  deaf  child  from 
losing  the  language  of  those  about  him,  they  were  anxious  to 
help  all  mothers  and  fathers  to  secure  for  their  children  the 
privilege  of  living  in  their  own  homes  while  acquiring  an 
education.  Twenty-five  years  ago  Mr.  Brooks  was  present 
at  the  opening  of  this  school  in  a  building  upon  East  Street, 
and  for  more  than  twenty  years  he  and  Mrs.  Brooks  were 
actively  interested    in    all  that   concerned    the  welfare  of  its 
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pupils.  To  their  fostering  care  much  of  its  present  strength  is 
due. 

The  reverent  love  with  which  Miss  Annie  E.  Bond  was  re- 
garded during  the  fourteen  years  in  which  she  ministered  wisely 
and  well  to  the  pupils  of  this  school,  and  which  characterizes 
the  remembrance  of  her,  is  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  power 
of  character.  She  was  a  rare  woman,  and  the  effect  of  her 
loving  service  to  the  school  is  still  apparent. 

Miss  Lucretia  Crocker,  whose  broad  culture  fitted  her  to 
consider  all  educational  questions,  was  most  happily  for  this 
school,  deeply  interested  in  its  work,  and  grateful  record  is 
made  of  her  faithful  care  for  it.  She  served  it  first  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  school  committee  of  Boston,  and  afterward,  to  the 
end  of  her  life,  as  a  member  of  the  Boston  board  of  supervisors. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  school 
committee  of  Boston  have  given  to  this  school  every  opportu- 
nity, consistent  with  their  official  duties,  to  develop  and  perfect 
all  methods  which  have  seemed  adapted  to  its  needs. 

The  best  wish  that  can  be  expressed  for  those  who  may  cele- 
brate the  next  quarter  centennial  of  this  school  is  that  they 
may  still  be  able  to  bear  testimony  to  a  continuance  of  the 
harmony  in  thought  and  action  which  has  been  present  in  all 
the  relations  of  those  connected  with  it  during  the  past  twenty- 
five  years. 


PERKINS  INSTITUTION  AND  MASSACHUSETTS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

M.  Anagnos,  Director. 

The  sixty-third  annual  report  of  this  institution,  for  the  year 
ending  Sept.  30,  1894,  records  234  blind  persons  connected 
with  the  establishment.  Of  these,  162  belong  to  the  school 
proper  at  South  Boston,  59  to  the  kindergarten  at  Jamaica 
Plain  and  13  to  the  workshop  for  adults.  Those  belonging  to 
the  school  proper  may  be  classified  as  follows  :  — 


Pupils  in  the  boys'  department, 79 

Pupils  in  the  girls'  department, 68 

Children  in  the  kindergarten, 58 

Teachers  and  employees, 13 

Domestics,        .        .               3 

Total, 21 
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Number  of  Massachusetts  beneficiaries  during  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1894,  .        .  112 

Number  of  adults  belonging  to  Massachusetts, 24 

Number  of  blind  persons  belonging  to  other  States, 98 

Total, 234 

Number  of  Massachusetts  beneficiaries  admitted  during  the  year,       .        .        .        .23 
Number  of  beneficiaries  at  the  present  time  (Sept.  30,  1894) , 122 

The  several  departments  of  the  institution  have  been  con- 
ducted in  an  efficient  manner  during  the  past  year,  and  each 
has  maintained  a  satisfactory  standing.  The  pupils  in  the  liter- 
ary department  are  furnished  with  the  necessary  means  for 
obtaining  a  thorough  education.  The  methods  of  teaching  are 
those  which  seem  to  be  best  adapted  to  encourage  and  promote 
personal  observation  and  investigation  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dents and  to  insure  the  right  training  of  the  mind. 

Every  facility  is  afforded  for  carrying  on  the  work  in  the 
music  department  in  the  best  possible  way,  and  its  prosecution 
is  marked  by  a  spirit  of  industry,  diligence  and  painstaking 
effort.  Music  has  special  attractions  for  the  blind,  and  a  good 
degree  of  proficiency  is  attained  by  the  pupils  in  the  various 
branches  of  this  art. 

The  library  and  museum  have  been  enriched  by  many  useful 
accessions,  and  the  supply  of  illustrative  apparatus  has  been 
increased  as  the  requirements  of  the  work  have  made  it 
necessary. 

The  Howe  Memorial  Press  continues  to  issue  many  valuable 
publications  in  raised  print,  and  is  gradually  becoming  a  most 
active  power  in  advancing  the  education,  intelligence  and 
usefulness  of  the  blind  throughout  the  country. 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  the  latest  report  of  the 
trustees  to  the  corporation  :  — 

The  library  has  received  uumerous  additions  during  the  past  j^ear, 
and  has  become  a  great  educatioual  source,  accessible  not  only  to  the 
blind  of  New  England,  but  to  many  others  who  reside  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  States.  In  fact,  its  treasures  are  open  to  all 
those  who  are  in  need  of  them. 

The  rapid  growth  of  our  collection  of  books  and  the  increased  use 
made  of  them  are  among  the  most  encouraging  features  in  the  annual 
story  of  the  progress  of  the  institution  and  of  the  wide  diffusion  of 
its  advantages.  .   .   . 

In  order  to  render  our  publications  accessible  to  those  who  may 
desire  to  use  them,  complete  sets  have  been  placed  in  the  public 
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library  of  Boston,  Somerville,  New  Bedford,  Fitchburg,  Worcester, 
Providence,  Newport,  Hartford,  New  Haven  and  Portland,  Me. 
These  collections  are  increased  and  replenished  from  time  to  time 
free  of  charge  to  the  libraries.  In  one  case  the  books  were  accom- 
panied with  a  complete  list  in  raised  characters,  so  that  the  blind 
may  read  it,  and  make  their  own  choice  of  reading  like  other  peop  e. 

Various  institutions  for  blind  adults,  located  in  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania and  elsewhere,  have  been  supplied  with  our  books  without 
cost  to  them  ;  and  to  many  blind  persons  residing  in  different  sections 
of  the  country,  who  have  applied  to  us  for  reading  matter,  never  has 
been  given  a  negative  reply. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  a  class  of  eighteen  children  —  nine 
boys  and  nine  girls  —  was  transferred  from  the  kindergarten 
to  the  school  at  South  Boston.  This  company  is  the  first 
fruit  of  the  infant  institution,  and  the  training  which  it  brings 
to  the  larger  field  of  study  is  both  a  test  of  the  efficacy  of 
kindergarten  methods  and  a  promise  of  the  accomplishment 
of  better  results  in  the  education  of  the  blind.  The  places  of 
these  pupils  have  been  filled  by  the  admission  of  a  number  of 
children  who  have  long  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  enter  the 
infant  school.  The  whole  number  now  enrolled  is  fifty-eight. 
The  kindero-arten  continues  with  great  success  its  beneficent 
ministrations  for  the  improvement  of  the  helpless  little  chil- 
dren. It  provides  a  delightful  home  for  them,  and  supplies 
them  with  that  training  of  body,  mind  and  heart  which  is  cal- 
culated to  develop  their  powers  and  abilities  to  the  maximum 
and  reduce  the  consequences  of  their  infirmity  to  the  minimum. 

The  education  of  the  three  blind  and  deaf  children  who  con- 
tinue to  be  under  the  care  of  the  institution  has  been  laid  on 
such  solid  foundation  that  at  the  present  time  their  advance- 
ment is  both  sure  and  rapid. 

Edith  M.  Thomas  has  now  for  a  period  of  two  years  been  an 
active  member  of  a  class  of  girls  of  her  own  age  in  the  school 
proper,  and  the  benefit  which  she  derives  from  this  association 
is  seen  in  increased  attention  to  her  various  duties,  in  deepen- 
ing; interest  in  her  work  and  in  a  desire  to  excel  in  her  studies. 
She  has  received  instruction  during  the  year  in  the  following 
studies :  language,  geography,  arithmetic,  reading,  sewing 
and  knitting.     Edith  finds  considerable  enjoyment  in  the  pe- 
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rusal  of  books,  but,  as  in  the  past  years,  doing  is  more  con- 
genial to  her  taste  than  thinking.  Evidently  she  prefers  to 
work  with  her  hands  rather  than  with  her  mind.  Consequently 
she  excels  in  every  form  of  manual  exercise  ;  in  sloyd  and  in 
the  various  employments  of  the  workroom,  where  she  spends 
two  hours  of  each  day.  As  she  shows  but  little  disposition  to 
use  oral  speech,  she  has  not  been  required  to  devote  much 
time  or  attention  to  the  study  of  articulation.  The  dominant 
trait  in  Edith's  nature  is  self-will.  This  feature  is  gradually 
becoming  less  prominent,  however,  as  other  characteristics 
are  developed.  She  manifests  a  growing  devotion  to  her 
friends,  shows  a  love  of  approbation,  and  promises  to  make 
an  industrious,  helpful  and  useful  woman. 

Next  to  Edith  comes  Willie  Elizabeth  Robin,  who  is  still 
one  of  the  pupils  of  the  primary  class  at  the  kindergarten,  and 
whose  progress  during  the  past  year  has  been  very  rapid  and 
satisfactory.  The  training  which  she  receives  tends  to  develop 
keenness  of  observation,  accompanied  with  the  ability  to  ex- 
press her  ideas  clearly  and  simply.  She  is  quite  original  in 
her  thoughts  and  fertile  in  resources,  and  her  reasoning  power 
is  well  developed.  She  is  always  disposed  to  do  what  is  re- 
quired of  her,  and  an  appeal  to  her  understanding  is  all  that 
is  needed  to  make  her  yield  cheerful  obedience  and  conform 
with  all  rules.  Willie's  health  is  well-nigh  perfect,  and  her 
fine  physique  forms  a  worthy  shrine  for  the  rare  qualities  of 
mind  and  heart  which  she  possesses.  She  is  eager  to  learn  to 
use  oral  speech,  and,  while  her  articulation  is  not  very  distinct, 
she  is  striving  to  improve  it,  and  with  persistent  practice  she 
will  succeed  in  doing  so. 

In  the  course  of  the  past  year  Tommy  Stringer's  develop- 
ment both  in  body  and  mind  has  been  remarkable.  He  has 
made  excellent  progress  in  his  studies  and  manual  occupations. 
This  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  his  interest  in  the  various 
exercises,  in  which  he  takes  part  with  the  other  boys,  has  been 
greatly  increased.  A  new  sense  of  comradeship  seems  to  have 
been  awakened  in  him,  and  he  is  now  disposed  to  be  more 
friendly  towards  his  schoolmates  than  ever  before.  This  is  not 
to  be  considered  as  a  small  gain,  for  with  it  comes  a  spirit  of 
emulation  in  doing  well  and  a  desire  to  please.  At  the  same 
time  he   is  more  ready  to  be  communicative,  thus  affording  an 
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opportunity  to  his  teachers  to  estimate  accurately  the  state  of 
his  mental  development.  With  increasing  strength  and  bodily 
vigor  he  has  gained  a  physical  courage  which  he  formerly 
lacked.  He  now  enjoys  the  work  of  the  gymnasium,  and 
during  the  summer  months,  which  he  spends  in  the  country, 
he  not  only  goes  about  with  apparent  freedom  and  enjoyment, 
but  is  fearless  as  well  as  independent.  With  a  sweet,  lovable 
and  loving  nature  he  combines  an  intelligence  of  no  mean 
order,  a  marked  fondness  of  fun  and  a  sense  of  humor,  and 
marvellous  ingenuity.  The  progress  of  this  little  boy,  who 
appeared  to  be  merely  a  lump  of  clay  when  he  was  brought 
to  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind  from  the  Allegheny  Hospital 
in  Pittsburgh,  Penn.,  is  watched  with  intense  interest  by 
teachers,  psychologists  and  men  of  letters. 


THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED,  WALTHAM. 
Walter  E.  Fbrnald,  M.D.,  Superintendent. 


^^^5^^^^^^ 

Males. 

Females. 

Totals. 

Number  present  Sept.  30,  1893,        .... 

246 

174 

420 

Admitted  during  the  year, 

33 

20 

53 

Whole  number  present,    . 

279 

194 

473 

Discharged, 

20 

12 

32 

Died 

1 

3 

■    4 

Number  present  Sept.  30,  1894, 

258 

179 

437 

Average  number  present, 

248 

175 

423 

School  cases  admitted, 

27 

13 

40 

Custodial  cases  admitted, 

6 

7 

13 

Private  pupils  now  present,     . 

20 

10 

30 

Massachusetts  school  beneficiaries, . 

116 

51 

167 

Custodial  cases  supported  by  the  State, 

22 

25 

47 

Custodial  cases  supported  by  cities  and  towns. 

83 

81 

164 

Beneficiaries  of  other  New  England  States,    . 

17 

12 

29 

There  has  been  received  from  the  Commonwealth  the  sum  of 
$35,021.75,  which  is  $9,166.63  less  than  the  amount  received 
from  the  Commonwealth  last  year ;  but  last  year's  amount 
included  two  extra  appropriations,  one  of  $8,000  and  the 
other  of  $1,000.  This  year  there  has  been  no  unusual  appro- 
priation asked  for  or  received.  In  return  for  the  regular 
annual  appropriation  of  $25,000,  authorized  by  chapter  23, 
Acts  of  1887,  there  have  been  maintained  and  taught  in  the 
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school  and  training  department  167  beneficiaries  of  the  Com- 
monwealth ;  whereas  in  1887,  the  year  in  which  the  annual 
appropriation  was  raised  from  $20,000  to  $25,000,  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  Commonwealth  numbered  only  79. 

The  current  expenses  of  the  year  have  amounted  to  $69,- 
930.86,  or  $3.17  for  each  inmate. 

The  dormitories,  which  seemed  so  spacious  when  lately  they 
were  first  occupied,  are  already  overcrowded,  and  it  will  prob- 
ably become  a  necessity  during  the  coming  year  to  erect  one 
more  building  to  be  occupied  by  the  older  male  cases. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  196  applications  for  admis- 
sion, but  only  53  could  be  admitted.  Of  these,  40  were  of 
school  a2;e  and  were  admitted  as  school  cases.  The  condition 
of  many  who  were  turned  away  is  not  known,  as  the  parents 
of  many  rejected  cases  failed  to  complete  or  correct  their  appli- 
cation papers  ;  but  undoubtedly  of  the  143  who  could  not  be 
received  50  were-  of  school  age.  And  this  is  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  school  that  it  can  be  said  that  a  child  of  this 
Commonwealth,  of  feeble  intellect  but  capable  of  school  in- 
struction, has  been  denied  the  benefits  and  privileges  which 
the  Commonwealth  would  bestow  upon  each  and  all  of  the 
unfortunate  class  to  which  such  child  belongs.  A  new  build- 
ins;  for  the  older  male  cases  will  make  room  for  a  large  number 
of  school  children  who  can  be  housed  and  cared  for  without 
otherwise  adding  to  the  present  plant. 

Moreover,  in  these  days  of  object  teaching,  it  is  highly 
desirable  to  separate  as  much  as  possible  the  older  males  from 
the  school  department.  A  large  number  of  them  are  likely  to 
remain  here  as  long  as  they  live.  There  are  46  men  over 
twenty  years  of  age.  The  whole  number  of  males  is  246  ;  of 
these,  123  are  over  fifteen  years  old.  Of  174  females,  118  are 
over  fifteen  years  old,  67  being  over  twenty  years  old.  But 
the  older  women  are  mostly  presentable,  harmless  creatures, 
pretty  actively  employed  in  household  work  and  in  assisting  in 
the  care  of  those  younger  than  themselves ;  while  many  of  the 
men  are  repulsive  objects  of  humanity,  or  would  be,  were  it  not 
for  the  close  attention  of  those  who  have  the  care  of  them. 

The  health  of  the  school  has  been  excellent.  There  have 
been  but  4  deaths,  a  remarkably  small  number,  when  allowance 
is  made  for  the  sickly  and  puny  condition  in  which  many  of 
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the  youngest  custodial  cases  are  received.  As  a  general  thing 
the  inmates  grow  stronger  and  stronger  in  bodily  health. 
Seventy-six  of  them  went  home  for  the  vacation,  and  on  their 
return  a  great  fallino-  off  in  their  average  health  was  noticeable. 
The  hospital  for  contagious  diseases  was  finished  and  furnished 
early  in  December,  at  a  cost  within  the  appropriation  of  $8,000. 
There  has  been  as  yet  no  occasion  for  its  use. 

Although  the  number  of  inmates  steadily  increases,  the  re- 
sults attained  each  year  surpass  those  of  the  preceding  year. 
The  present  year  has  been  no  exception.  This  is  because  there 
is  an  efficient  corps  of  teachers,  matrons  and  attendants,  \Vork- 
ing  in  harmony  under  the  direction  of  a  highly  competent 
superintendent. 

The  number  of  teachers  in  the  school  proper  remains  the 
same,  4,  as  it  has  been  for  many  years.  The  increased  num- 
bers of  pupils  are  accommodated  by  causing  each  child  to  attend 
but  one  session  of  the  two  that  are  held  each  working  day. 
The  other  half  of  the  day  is  devoted  to  manual  or  industrial 
training,  physical  drill  and  out-of-door  recreation. 

The  following  interesting  account  of  the  daily  life  of  the 
school  is  quoted  from  the  report  of  the  superintendent :  — 

In  a  well-regulated  institution  the  child's  whole  life  is  carefully 
supervised  ;  he  is  told  when  to  get  up  in  the  morning,  what  garments 
to  put  on,  when  to  go  to  meals,  what  articles  of  food  he  shall  eat, 
and  how  much  he  shall  eat ;  he  is  kept  from  danger  of  all  kinds  ;  his 
daily  duties,  conduct  and  even  his  pleasures  are  plainly  indicated  and 
prescribed,  and  finally  he  is  told  when  to  go  to  bed  at  night.  This 
guardianship  is  absolutely  necessary,  not  only  for  his  immediate  wel- 
fare, but  that  he  may  acquire  proper  habits  of  life.  But  we  try  to 
accomplish  all  this  in  such  a  way  that  the  child's  personality  shall  be 
developed  and  brought  out,  and  not  lost  sight  of  and  extinguished. 
We  spare  no  effort  to  bring  into  each  child's  life  and  experience  that 
knowledge  of  common  events  and  familiarity  with  the  manners  and 
customs  of  ordinary  life  that  are  just  as  essential  parts  of  the  real 
education  of  normal  children  as  the  usual  instruction  received  in  the 
schoolroom. 

The  daily  life  of  our  institution  is  based  upon  and  closely  resembles 
the  ordinary  daily  routine  of  any  other  small  village  of  five  hundred 
inhabitants.  As  far  as  possible  we  try  to  illustrate  the  various 
phases  of  life,  its  little  joys  and  pleasures,  its  cares,  duties,  privileges 
and  responsibilities. 
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We  try  to  impress  upon  each  one  the  reasonable  certainty  that 
well-doing  brings  its  reward,  and  that  wrong-doing  means  an  ultimate 
curtailing  of  some  cherished  pleasure  or  privilege.  The  love  of 
approbation  so  universally  shown  by  these  children  is  a  prime  factor 
in  our  scheme  of  discipline  and  management.  No  corporal  punish- 
ment is  administered. 

To  keep  our  charges  healthy,  happy  and  out  of  mischief,  occu- 
pation and  recreation,  in  proper  proportion,  must  be  provided  for 
every  hour  in  the  day.  A  busy  boy  is  generally  a  good  boy.  Every 
pupil  in  good  bodily  health  has  some  regular  daily  work  assigned 
him,  according  to  his  age,  size  or  capacity  ;  it  may  be  a  half  or  full 
day's' work  in  the  garden,  workshop,  kitchen  or  elsewhere.  This 
duty  is  very  simple,  and  very  likely  could  be  much  better  performed 
by  some  one  else.  Sunday,  the  one  day  of  leisure,  is  the  only  day 
when  it  is  at  all  difficult  to  keep  our  boys  and  girls  happy  and  out  of 
mischief. 

Aside  from  the  immediate  disciplinary  and  educational  value  of 
work,  the  only  possible  way  that  a  feeble-minded  person  can  be  fitted 
to  lead  a  harmless,  happy  and  contented  existence  after  he  has 
grown  to  adult  life  is  by  acquiring  in  youth  the  capacity  for  some 
form  of  useful  work. 

Each  ward  or  family  of  about  twenty  children  has  its  separate  and 
distinct  playground  in  the  shady  grove.  All  of  these  playgrounds 
are  equipped  with  swings,  hammocks,  tilt  boards,  sand  gardens, 
croquet  sets,  etc.  The  groups  of  children  spend  part  of  each  day  in 
their  several  playgrounds,  accompanied  by  their  attendants,  who 
direct  and  assist  in  their  games  and  sports. 

In  the  living-room  of  every  family  is  a  liberal  supply  of  bright- 
colored  building  blocks,  picture  books  and  playthings  of  every  sort. 
Every  little  girl  has  a  doll  of  her  own.  These  toys  are  always  acces- 
sible, and  the  children  are  encouraged  to  use  them  as  much  as 
possible.  The  playthings  are  provided  not  as  luxuries  but  as  neces- 
sities, if  we  wish  to  approximate  normal  mental  development.  A 
recent  writer  well  says  :  "To  acquire  alert  minds  children  must  be 
alert,  and  the  young  child  can  be  alert  only  as  his  play  instinct  is 
aroused.  Shut  out  the  play  instinct,  and  you  stunt  his  growth ; 
neglect  to  draw  it  out,  and  you  lessen  his  possibilities  for  strength." 

Every  boy  or  girl  of  suitable  physical  health  is  supposed  to  own  a 
sled.  Our  fine  hills  afford  splendid  facilities  for  coasting,  which  are 
fully  utilized.  One  Saturday  afternoon  last  winter  over  three  hun- 
dred children  were  out  coasting  at  one  time. 

At  least  once  a  week  during  the  school  year  some  evening  enter- 
tainment is  provided  for  the  children.  Last  year  forty-four  con- 
secutive weekly  entertainments  were  given,   consisting  of  concerts, 
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readings,  school  exhibitions,  tableaux,  minstrel  shows,  a  masquerade 
ball,  dramatic  performances  and  stereopticon  exhibitions.  These 
entertainments  are  gotten  up  by  the  oflScers  and  employees,  usually 
assisted  by  some  of  the  children.  The  school  now  owns  a  fine  stere- 
opticon apparatus,  and  nearly  a  thousand  carefully  selected  lantern 
slides.  These  magic-lantern  pictures  vividly  illustrate  the  principal 
physical  features  of  the  world  and  the  many  phases  of  human  life  and 
its  varied  interests.  The  pictures  are  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  children, 
and  give  them  much  real  knowledge  of  the  great  world  outside. 

The  most  effectual  means  of  discipline  or  correction  for  misde- 
meanor or  waywardness  is  to  send  a  child  early  to  bed  while  his 
fellows  are  enjoying  one  of  the  entertainments. 

Among  our  resources  in  the  way  of  recreation  must  be  included  the 
"  Zoo,"  our  collection  of  domestic  animals  and  other  pets.  The 
"Zoo"  is  located  on  the  playground,  between  the  sections  assigned 
to  the  boys  and  the  girls  respectively,  and  consists  of  a  large  yard 
surrounded  by  a  fence  of  wire  netting  and  subdivided  into  smaller 
yards.  Within  the  various  sections  are  goats,  sheep,  a  calf,  a  pig,  a 
fox,  raccoon,  rabbits,  guinea  pigs,  white  mice,  squirrels,  hens,  chick- 
ens, ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  pigeons,  turtles,  frogs  and  even  snakes. 
This  collection  is  a  never-failing  source  of  pleasure  and  instruction 
for  the  children.  It  really  forms  a  very  important  part  of  our  school 
object  collection,  as  the  different  animals  are  actually  taken  into  the 
schoolrooms  as  living  texts  for  encouraging  attention  and  observation, 
the  exercise  of  the  special  senses,  and  developing  the  power  of 
speech. 

The  regular  holidays  are  observed  in  the  most  approved  and 
thorough  manner.  The  4th  of  July  is  celebrated  with  all  the  noise  and 
pomp  of  the  most  ambitious  village.  In  the  morning  there  is  a  parade 
of  antiques  and  horribles,  followed  by  a  formal  and  dignified  proces- 
sion made  up  of  the  four  military  companies,  the  baseball  nines  and 
the  firemen,  headed  by  the  drum  corps,  all  in  uniform,  who  make  a 
tour  of  the  different  buildings,  where  the  children  enthusiastically 
and  vociferously  greet  them  with  the  noise  of  tin  horns,  torpedoes  and 
firecrackers.  Then  all  the  children,  officers  and  teachers  fall  in  the 
rear  of  the  procession  and  march  to  the  grove,  where  a  picnic  dinner 
is  served,  consisting  of  sandwiches,  cake,  ice  cream,  fruit  and  lemon- 
ade,—  all  in  great  abundance.  In  the  afternoon  the  entire  family  ad- 
journs to  the  campus,  to  witness  a  long  programme  of  athletic  sports. 
This  includes  a  baseball  match,  tug-of-war  contest,  running,  hurdle 
and  other  races,  etc.  ;  in  fact,  the  conventional  New  England  4th  of 
July  celebration.  The  eager  contestants  in  the  games  and  races  are 
the  boys  and  even  some  of  the  girls,  who  have  been  in  training  for  a, 
long  time  beforehand.     This  year  sixty-six  different  boys  and  girl& 
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took  part  in  the  contests.  The  winners  are  rewarded  with  glittering 
badges,  which  are  carefully  preserved  and  proudly  worn  for  a  long 
time  afterwards.  In  the  evening  a  good  display  of  fireworks  ends 
the  festivities  of  the  day. 

At  Christmas  the  hall  is  gayly  decorated  with  evergreens  and  bunt- 
ing, and  every  child  receives  several  presents  from  the  Christmas 
tree. 

Each  Sunday  services  are  held  in  the  assembly  hall  and  in  the  west 
building,  consisting  of  singing,  Bible  stories,  and  simple  illustrations 
and  practical  applications  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  morality 
and  religion.  Nearly  every  child  attends  these  services,  and,  in 
addition  to  the  moral  instruction,  receives  valuable  lessons  in  decorum 
and  behavior. 

With  the  lower-grade  children,  the  dull  and  stupid,  or  those  who 
seem  to  think  and  to  move  only  in  destructive  and  undesirable  lines, 
it  is  rather  difficult  to  provide  exercise  and  occupation  which  shall  not 
only  be  harmless  but  of  a  nature  to  initiate  desirable  action.  The 
problem  is  to  find  some  exercise  simple  enough  for  them  to  under- 
stand and  to  do,  or  to  devise  means  of  diverting  these  untoward 
energies  into  channels  which  are  in  the  direction  of  order  and  normal 
conduct,  energies  which  otherwise  would  certainly  prove  troublesome. 
Por  this  purpose  we  have  laid  out  several  circular  walks  or  tracks, 
similar  to  the  usual  athletic  running  track,  five  hundred  feet  or  more  in 
circumference.  On  these  arenas  these  cases  are  encouraged  to  work 
off  their  surplus  energy  by  walking  around  and  around  the  course  as 
long  as  may  be  necessary.  This  expedient  makes  it  possible  to  pre- 
scribe the  definite  amount  of  actual  exercise  necessary  in  each  case. 
The  ordinary  walking  about  the  woods  and  grounds  will  hardly  do 
this,  as  with  innate  indolence  they  are  always  looking  for  a  place  to 
sit  down,  and  at  every  corner  they  expect  to  turn  back  to  the  house. 
On  the  circular  track,  which  for  all  practical  purposes  is  endless, 
they  despair  of  finding  a  turning  place,  and  soon  become  resigned  to 
the  salutary  perambulation. 

In  the  same  line  are  the  "  stone  piles,"  which  consist  of  circles 
about  ten  feet  in  diameter,  formed  by  placing  large  stones  side  by 
side.  Two  of  these  encircled  areas  are  located  about  fifty  feet  apart, 
and  in  one  of  them  is  placed  a  large  number  of  small  cobblestones. 
The  exercise  consists  in  carrying  these  stones  one  at  a  time  from  one 
circle  to  the  other,  until  all  are  transferred.  Children  learn  to  do 
this  who  are  mentally  incapable  of  understanding  or  performing  the 
most  simple  formal  gymnastic  exercise.  It  is  work  reduced  to  its 
lowest  terms.  They  really  seem  to  enjoy  this  exercise,  and  will  keep 
at  it  for  a  long  time.  The  materials  employed  are  indestructible, 
which  is  a  very  great  advantage. 
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These  walking  tracks  and  stone  piles  are  located  on  the  playgrounds 
of  these  low-grade  children.  These  simple  exercises  mean  that  while 
performing  them  the  child  ceases  his  destructive  actions  or  vicious 
personal  habits,  and  perhaps  for  the  first  time  realizes  the  luxury  of 
normal  muscular  fatigue. 


Amount  Expended  for  Instruction  of  Deaf  Children  During  the  Year. 

Paid  Clarke  Institution. 

105  pupils  for  quarter  commencing  Jan.,  1894,  $4,600  00 

192  pupils  for  quarter  commencing  Api-il  1, 1894,  4,378  64 

102  pupils  for  quarter  commencing  July  1, 1894,  4,462  50 

107  pupils  for  quarter  commencing  Oct.  1,  1894,  5,350  00 


,791  14 


Paid  Horace  Mann  School. 

98  pupils  from  Feb.  1,  1894,  to  July  1,  1894,     .  $4,847  03 

lOSpupilsfromSept.  1,1894,  to  Feb.  1,  1895,     .  5,137  19 

Transportation  of  pupils, 1,712  58 


11,696  80 


Paid  American  Asylum. 

58  pupils  for  quarter  commencing  March  1, 1894,  $2,568  75 

56  pupils  for  quarter  commencing  June  1,  1894,  2,481  25 

62  pupils  for  quarter  commencing  Sept.  1,  1894,  2,743  75 

62  pupils  for  quarter  commencing  Dec.  1,  1894,  2,743  75 
Clothing  furnished   beneficiaries  for  the  year 

ending  July  1,  1894 408  46 

10,945  96 

Kindergarten    for    Blind,    support  of    Edith 

Thomas, 300  00 


Paid  Sarah  Fuller  Home. 

4  pupils  for  quarter  commencing  Jan.  1,  1894,  .  $58  56 

5  pupils  for  quarter  commencing  April  1,  1894,  195  53 
5  pupils  for  quarter  commencing  July  1, 1894,  .              201  96 

456  05 

$42,189  95 
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The  Massachusetts  School  Fund. 

In  accordance  with  chapter  90  of  the  Acts  of  1894,  which 
provides  that  the  school  fund  shall  be  increased  annually  by  the 
addition  of  $100,000  until  it  becomes  $5,000,000,  this  fund  has 
been  enlarged  the  present  year  by  $100,000,  and  now  (Dec. 
31,  1894)  amounts  to  $3,770,548.14. 

Income  of  Massachusetts  Scliool  Fund,  1894. 

Cash  on  band  Jan.  1,  1894, $77,778  43 

Income  for  1894, 167,210  54 


$244,988  9 


Paid  cities  and  towns  in  1894, |77,778  43 

Paid  accrued  interest  on  securities  purchased,  ....         8,390  35 
Pai'd  educational  expenses,  1894, 79,410  09 

$160,578  87 

Cash  on  hand  Dee.  31,  1894,        .        .        .         .        .        .        .     $79,410  10 

From  which  there  is  to  be  ijaid  to  cities  and  towns  in  1895,      .       79,410  10 

The  Massachusetts  school  fund  amounted  Dec.  31,  1894,  to       $3,770,548  14 

Half  of  the  income  of  the  school  fund  is  distributed  annu- 
ally to  towns  whose  valuation  does  not  exceed  three  million 
dollars,  and  in  accordance  with  a  principle  which  gives  the 
towns  of  lower  valuation  relatively  larger  sums  than  those  of 
higher.  The  other  half  of  the  income  is  available  for  the  gen- 
eral educational  expenses  of  the  State,  —  the  support  of  normal 
schools,  the  Board  of  Education,  the  agents  of  the  Board,  etc. 
The  fifty-seventh  report  of  the  Board  (1892-93)  contains  a 
full  history  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  this  fund.  The  action 
of  the  last  Legislature  in  voting  to  add  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  annually  to  the  fund  until  it  shall  amount  to  five  million 
dollars  was  timely,  and  will  be  a  distinct  help  to  the  schools  of 
the  smaller  towns.  Too  much,  however,  must  not  be  expected 
from  the  increase  in  the  principal  of  the  school  fund,  since, 
through  conservative  reinvestments  from  time  to  time  of  por- 
tions of  it,  the  average  rate  of  interest  is  gradually  falling. 
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The  Training  of  Teachers. 

Good  work  in  the  schools  presupposes  good  teachers.  The 
best  of  conditions  in  the  way  of  attractive  and  healthful  rooms, 
suitable  equipment,  well-developed  courses  of  study  and  pop- 
ular support  may  be  neutralized  by  inefficiency  in  the  teacher, 
while  the  worst  of  conditions  may  be  ameliorated  by  the  com- 
petency and  devotion  he  brings  to  his  work.  The  main  en- 
deavor for  improving  the  schools  must  always,  therefore,  be 
made  in  the  direction  of  improving  the  teaching  force.  During 
the  past  two  years  new  and  important  steps  have  been  taken 
by  the  Legislature  and  the  Board  of  Education  to  lift  the 
standards  of  professional  training.  Chief  among  them  are  the 
following  :  — 

1.  The  Board  of  Education  voted,  April  7,  1893,  that 
candidates  for  admission  to  the  normal  schools  in  September, 
1894,  and  thereafter,  should  be  graduates  of  high  schools 
whose  courses  of  study  have  been  approved  by  the  Board,  or 
have  an  equivalent  education.  For  the  current  year  (1894)  it 
was  ordered  that  the  principals  of  the  normal  schools  should  be 
authorized  to  admit  to  examination  for  admission  graduates  of 
high  schools  whose  course  of  study  covers  three  or  more  years. 

2.  It  was  voted  by  the  Board,  on  May  3,  1894,  that  the  ex- 
aminations for  admission  to  the  normal  schools  in  1895  and  there- 
after should  cover  high  school  subjects  as  well  as  elementary. 

3.  The  Legislature  of  1894  made  it  the  duty  of  the  Board 
of  Education  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  State  examination  and 
certification  of  teachers,  the  plan  to  be  permissive  and  not 
compulsory.  Under  this  plan  the  certificate  of  the  Board  may 
be  accepted  by  any  school  committee  in  lieu  of  the  personal 
examination  required  by  law. 

For  a  full  discussion  of  the  educational  conditions  with  which 
any  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  teaching  force  must  deal, 
reference  should  be  made  to  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the 
Board,  with  the  accompanying  plan,  printed  elsewhere  in  this 
volume. 

Local  Training  Schools  for  Teachers. 

Several  towns  and  cities  of  the  State  have  established  train- 
ing or  practice  schools,  to  which  untried  persons  are  admitted 
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as  teachers  under  varying  conditions,  either  with  small  pay  or 
with  none  at  all.  If  such  candidates  do  satisfactory  work,  they 
may  in  time  be  promoted  to  the  regular  teaching  force.  If 
they  fail,  their  services  usually  end  with  experience  in  the 
training  school,  and  the  community  is  spared  the  loss  that  it 
might  otherwise  have  suffered.  The  training  school  itself  is 
usually  under  regular  and  permanent  teachers,  selected  with 
special  reference  to  their  real  or  supposed  power  to  guide  the 
neophytes  and  to  keep  the  tone  of  the  school  good.  Such 
schools,  in  general,  have  done  and  are  now  doing  good  work 
on  the  practical  side,  and  some  of  them  have  made  earnest 
attempts,  necessarily  meagre,  to  require  pedagogical  study. 
They  have  also  done  great  general  service  to  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation, in  emphasizing  the  necessity  of  practice  work  for  the 
young  teacher,  as  well  as  great  local  service  in  opening  a 
way  to  distinguish  between  those  who  are  fitted  and  those  who 
are  unfitted  to  teach ;  but  they  fall  seriously  short  of  giving  a 
complete  professional  outfit.  It  is  the  consensus  of  our  deepest 
thinkers,  as  well  as  of  the  world's  practice,  that  that  outfit  pre- 
supposes, in  addition  to  certain  native  endowments,  (1 )  high 
academic  attainments,  (2)  good  theoretical  acquaintance  with 
the  principles  of  education,  and  (3)  successful  experience  in 
actual  practice. 

The  New  England  Association  of  Superintendents  is  on 
record  as  favoring  such  an  outfit.  The  policy  of  the  State,  as 
expressed  in  legislative  action  and  in  that  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  is  clearly  in  favor  of  such  an  outfit.  This  policy  is 
in  its  permissive  or  voluntary  stage,  indeed,  but  its  definition 
is  so  sharp  that  no  one  can  fail  to  apprehend  it. 

It  is  the  duty  of  our  towns  and  cities  to  place  themselves  in 
line  with  that  policy  in  the  management  of  their  many  schools. 
The  almost  lavish  provision  for  new  normal  schools  and  the 
new  and  higher  standards  of  admission  make  it  specially 
imperative  to  discourage  all  policies  that  tend  to  defeat  the 
integrity  and  completeness  of  the  professional  outfit  as  out- 
lined above.  If  high  standards  are  not  required  for  admission 
to  these  training  schools,  if  they  serve  as  short  cuts  to  teachers' 
positions,  —  cuts  that  dispense  largely  with  that  kind  of  train- 
ing which  the  normal  schools  are  specially  fitted  to  give, — 
then  the  towns  that  support  these  training  schools  and  the  State 
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are  working  at  cross  purposes,  and  not  in  the  mutually  helpful 
spirit  that  best  advances  the  interests  of  our  schools.  It  cannot 
be  too  strenuously  urged  that  we  want  teachers  for  the  schools 
and  not  schools  for  the  teachers ;  that  the  interests  of  the 
children  in  the  schools  are  the  transcendent  ones,  and  not  the 
interests  of  those  who  want  to  teach  them  ;  that,  therefore, 
the  whole  subject  of  providing  teachers  should  be  viewed 
primarily  from  the  needs  of  the  school,  and  not  from  the  needs, 
however  pressing,  of  candidates  for  positions  in  them. 

All  this  leads  up  to  the  conclusion  that  the  normal  school 
diploma  or  some  satisfactory  equivalent,  if  there  is  any,  should 
be  insisted  on  as  a  prerequisite  for  admission  to  a  local  train- 
ing; school.  This  is  the  clear,  ringinoj  utterance  of  the  New 
England  superintendents  ;  this  is  the  practice,  for  instance,  in 
the  city  of  Cambridge  ;  and  this  policy  would  raise  the  tone  of 
every  training  school  in  the  State,  and,  therefore,  in  time, 
of  the  teaching  in  the  community  that  supports  it.  The  idea 
of  the  training  school  is  admirable;  the  State  is  committed, 
and  wisely,  to  the  policy  of  having  model  and  practice  schools 
in  connection  with  each  of  its  normal  schools.  The  additional 
practice  to  be  obtained  in  a  local  training  school  should  be 
viewed  as  an  additional  provision  for  insuring  the  selection  of 
good  teachers.  But  let  the  local  training  school  work  with, 
and  not  against,  the  declared  policy  of  the  experts  and  of  the 
State. 

As  an  illustration,  to  show  the  untoward  effect  of  the  local 
training  school  on  normal  school  attendance,  I  cite  the  following 
figures  from  the  records  of  the  Salem  Normal  School :  — 


Pupils  admitted, 
1884-88. 

Pupils  admitted, 
1889-93. 

Decrease. 

Lynn,         ...... 

69 

38 

31 

Lowell, 

40 

7 

33 

Gloucester, 

39 

17 

22 

Cambridge, 

21 

22 

1* 

Totals,                .         .      ■  . 

169 

84 

85 

*  Increase. 
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All  these  cities  have  training  schools ;  in  only  one  of  them 
is  graduation  from  a  normal  school  or  other  equivalent  expe- 
rience required  as  a  condition  for  entrance,  and  that  city  is 
Cambridge.  In  all  these  cities  except  Cambridge  there  has 
been  a  serious  falling  off  in  the  patronage  of  the  normal  school ; 
for  which  only  one  explanation  is  possible,  and  that  is  what 
may  be  called  the  "  short  circuiting  "  of  a  desirable  professional 
preparation. 

School  boards  are  earnestly  requested  to  give  this  subject 
their  serious  attention,  not  only  to  the  end  that  their  own 
schools  may  be  helped,  but  also  to  the  end  that  the  local  policy 
may  contribute  to  the  strengthening  of  the  general  policy. 

What  is  a  High  School? 

The  action  of  the  Legislature  of  1894  in  making  it  compul- 
sory for  the  non-high  school  towns  to  pay  the  tuition  of  their 
properly  qualified  children  in  such  high  schools  of  adjoining 
towns  as  will  receive  them  has  raised  some  interesting  ques- 
tions. The  law  practically  places  the  best  and  strongest  high 
schools  of  the  State,  if  such  schools  assent,  as  they  generally 
do,  at  the  service  of  the  non-high  school  towns.  This  means 
that  any  properly  qualified  child  from  a  non-high  school  town 
may  select  a  high  school  in  which  he  may  fit  for  the  normal 
school,  for  the  high  scientific  school  or  for  college,  as  he  may 
elect. 

Thus  a  high  school  standard  is  practically  set  for  our  smallest 
and  weakest  towns,  and  that  standard  is,  in  any  particular  case, 
the  standard  of  the  outside  high  school  where  the  tuition'  is 
paid.  Such  a  standard  may,  in  some  instances,  be  as  high  as  the 
highest  in  the  State.  Should  non-high  school  towns,  therefore, 
desire  to  set  up  high  schools  of  their  own,  they  would  seem  to 
be  under  a  moral  obligation,  at  least,  to  do  as  well  by  their 
high  school  children  as  when  they  are  called  upon  to  pay  their 
tuition  outside.  Certainly  the  establishment  of  small,  poorly 
equipped  and  inadequately  taught  high  schools  is  to  be  depre- 
cated, not  only  (1)  because  the  results  in  such  a  school  are 
likely  to  be  inadequate,  but  also  (2)  because  such  schools,  if 
they  are  real  high  schools,  are  likely,  in  spite  of  all  their  defi- 
ciencies and  economies,  to  be  a  greater  burden  to  the  towns 
than  the  payment  of  tuition  outside. 
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The  school  conditions  of  Massachusetts  are  now  such  that  a 
town  ought  either  to  support  a  good  high  school  or  to  have 
none  at  all.  The  choice  between  an  inferior  high  school  at 
home  that  is  not  required  by  law  and  a  good  one  abroad  that 
is  accessible  through  tuition  should  be  instantly  made,  and 
that,  too,  in  favor  of  the  latter. 

The  statutes  recoojnize  two  o-rades  of  high  schools.     These 

Co  o 

grades  are  distinguished  by  the  subjects  they  are  required  by 
law  to  teach.  There  are  certain  subjects  which  must  be  taught 
in  every  high  school,  while  in  towns  of  four  thousand  inhabi- 
tants or  more  the  high  school  must  be  able  to  teach  specified 
additional  branches.  The  distinction  between  these  two  grades 
of  schools  may  be  approximately  expressed  by  saying  that  high 
schools  of  the  higher  grade,  whatever  else  they  may  provide 
for,  must  be  competent  to  prepare  pupils  for  college  in  accord- 
ance with  existing  standards ;  while  high  schools  of  the  lower 
grade  may  stop  considerably  short  of  such  preparation,  or  have 
courses  of  study  that  ignore  the  colleges  altogether.  Of  the 
two  hundred  and  fifty-five  high  schools  in  two  hundred  and 
thirty-four  towns  of  the  State,  only  one  hundred  and  two  are 
required  to  be  high  schools  of  the  higher  grade.  The  fact  that 
one  hundred  and  forty-six  high  schools  maintain,  in  addition  to 
their  popular  courses,  college  preparatory  courses,  shows  that 
many  towns  not  required  by  law  to  maintain  schools  of  the 
higher  grade  nevertheless  do  so. 

There  are  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  high  schools  that 
maintain  non-preparatory  courses  of  study  four  years  long. 
In  one  hundred  and  forty-six  of  these  schools  these  courses 
run  parallel  with  the  preparatory  curricula  ;  in  the  remaining 
fifty-two  schools  the  non-preparatory  courses  are  the  only 
long  ones.  The  great  majority  of  high  school  pupils  are 
pursuing  these  general  courses,  but  when  they  graduate,  and  a 
late  desire  to  enter  college  is  kindled,  they  discover  that  from 
one  to  two  years'  additional  work  must  be  done  before  they 
can  enter  satisfactorily. 

It  is  not  contended  here  that  the  main  object  of  a  high 
school  is  to  fit  its  pupils  for  college.  The  great  majority  of 
its  pupils  have  not  the  remotest  thought  of  going  higher.  It 
is  only  claimed  that  there  ought  to  be  no  course  whatever  in  a 
high  school  that  is  not  a  good  course  in  itself, — good  without 
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reference  to  college,  and  good  enough  to  close  one's  public 
school  career  with.  I  cannot  conceive  of  such  a  course,  how- 
ever,—  that  is,  if  the  course  is  suitable  for  the  high  school 
graduate  who  is  going  out  at  once  into  his  life  work,  —  without 
thinking  of  it  as  an  eminently  proper  one  for  the  college  to 
recognize  side  by  side  with  the  old  Hellenic  routes. 

The  cause  of  the  deplorable  break  between  the  popular  high 
school  course  and  the  college  is  easily  pointed  out.  The 
college  course  in  a  high  school  is  practically  shaped  by  the 
colleges  ;  the  popular  course  is  practically  shaped  by  the  peo- 
ple. The  college  course  does  not  meet  the  wants  and  needs 
of  the  masses  ;  the  popular  course  has  not  hitherto  commeuded 
itself  to  the  colleges.  The  former  has  too  often  received  the 
lion's  share  of  attention  ;  the  latter  has,  in  consequence,  too 
often  been  slighted.  Methods  of  teaching  the  classics  and 
mathematics  —  the  staple  subjects  of  the  one  —  have  been  per- 
fected through  long  experience  ;  not  so  with  the  methods  of 
teaching  English,  history,  and  the  sciences, — important  sub- 
jects of  the  other,  —  although  in  our  best  high  schools  excellent 
progress  is  making.  Teaching  in  the  college  course  is  subjected 
to  searching  and  stimulating  tests  from  above  ;  teaching  in  the 
popular  course  seldom  feels  the  thrill  of  such  stimulus. 

And  so  there  has  been  in  the  past  a  widespread  feeling,  with 
something  to  justify  it,  that  the  popular  course  makes  lighter 
demands  upon  pupils  than  that  which  prepares  for  college, 
that  it  is  less  earnestly  and  effectively  taught,  and  that,  on  the 
whole,  in  spite  of  the  large  numbers  who  take  it,  it  belongs  to 
an  inferior  educational  caste.  This  feeling  has  not  tended  to 
close  the  break  between  the  popular  course  and  the  college,  or 
to  reduce  the  difficulty  of  giving  instruction  to  non-college 
pupils  in  such  quantity  and  with  such  thoroughness  as  they 
are  clearly  entitled  to  receive. 

There  is,  however,  an  important  modification  of  views  going 
on  about  the  relations  that  should  exist  between  the  high 
schools  and  the  colleges.  The  anomaly  as  well  as  the  absurdity 
of  the  break  between  them  is  obvious.  It  is  settled,  too,  that 
the  entire  high  school  system  ought  not  to  be  warped  into  con- 
formity with  conventional  college  demands  that,  in  spite  of 
their  changes  for  the  better,  are  still  too  classical  and  antique 
for  the  majority  of  high  school  pupils.     The  trend  of  educa- 
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tional  thought  to-day,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  now  famous 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  is  towards  a  distinct  and 
generous  recognition  of  the  more  popular  courses  in  our  high 
schools  as  suitable  for  college  purposes,  provided  only  they 
are  pursued  with  greater  seriousness  and  thoroughness.  This 
closer  articulation  all  along  the  upper  line  between  the  high 
schools  and  institutions  above  them  is  earnestly  to  be  desired. 
It  would  hasten  this  union  if  the  colleges  would  generally  fol- 
low the  example  of  Williams  and  Tufts  in  offering  a  course  in 
Greek  for  beginners,  and  of  Harvard,  Williams  and  Tufts  in 
abandoning  their  insistence  on  Greek  as  a  prerequisite  to  grant- 
ing the  degree  of  A.B.  This  union  once  effected,  it  would 
become  possible  for  struggling  high  schools  to  do  away  with 
their  expensive  Greek  courses,  and  to  tone  up  the  teaching  in 
their  hitherto  non-preparatory  courses.  All  this  would  be  to 
the  advantage  not  only  of  the  colleges  and  the  high  schools  in 
their  closer  relation,  but  also  of  the  thousands  of  high  school 
graduates  who  will  never  enter  college. 

When  a  good  general  course  of  four  years,  adapted  to  pop- 
ular demands,  is  also  accepted  as  a  satisfactory  preparatory 
course  by  the  colleges,  it  will  then  be  feasible  to  give  a  good 
minimum  definition  of  the  statutory  high  school  that  will  not 
only  embody  the  spirit  of  the  laws  but  also  provide  for  the 
needs  and  aspirations  of  the  people.  This  definition,  as  in- 
ferred from  old  and  recent  legislation,  from  the  character  of 
the  high  schools  in  existence,  and  from  any  fair  interpretation 
of  their  purpose,  will  include  such  elements  as  the  following  :  — 

1.  Primarily,  a  provision  for  a  good  liberal  training  in 
recognized  secondary  subjects  and  by  approved  methods  for 
those  pupils  who  end  their  schooling  with  the  high  school. 

2.  The  preparation  of  pupils  for  the  normal  schools.  This 
will  be  adequately  provided  for  if  the  provision  mentioned 
under  number  1  is  made. 

3.  The  preparation  of  pupils  for  high  technical  schools, 
such  as  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  the  Law- 
rence Scientific  School,  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute, 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  and  others.  This,  too, 
will  be  adequately  provided  for  if  the  provision  mentioned 
under  number  1  is  made. 

4.  The  preparation  of  pupils  for  college.     This  will  become 
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generally  feasible  if  the  colleges  finally  accept,  as  now  seems 
probable,  a  good  general  four  years'  course  as  a  suitable  pre- 
paratory course. 

5.  At  least  one  course  of  study  that  is  four  years  long. 
For  the  current  year  the  graduate  from  a  three  years'  course 
in  a  high  school  will  be  permitted  by  the  Board  of  Education 
to  take  the  entrance  examinations  of  the  normal  schools.  But 
this  is  a  reluctant  concession  to  certain  high  school  conditions 
that  now  exist,  and  not  an  expression  of  opinion  that  a  three 
years'  course  is  an  adequate  one.  On  the  contrary,  a  course 
of  not  less  than  four  years,  as  is  provided  in  four  fifths  of  our 
high  schools,  is  earnestly  advised  for  every  candidate. 

6.  An  adequate  teaching  force  and  an  adequate  equipment 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  foregoing  aims. 

Even  under  present  conditions,  no  high  school  should  be 
regarded  as  worthy  of  the  name,  no  community  should  toler- 
ate such  a  high  school,  that  does  not  meet  at  least  the  first  two 
requirements.  Four  fifths  of  our  high  schools,  if  we  judge 
from  their  courses  of  study,  need  only  the  strengthening  that 
comes  from  a  competent  teaching  force  to  meet  the  first  five 
requirements. 

Unless  a  non-high  school  town  sees  its  way  to  meet  substan- 
tially the  foregoing  requirements,  it  had  better  send  its  pupils 
to  towns  that  are  able  to  meet  them. 

Schools  like  the  following  ought  not  to  be  treated  as  high 
schools  in  any  sense  that  is  likely  to  defeat  the  securing  of  a 
good  high  school  education  by  any  properly  qualified  child  :  — 

1 .  A  grammar  school  in  which  a  few  high  school  subjects 
are  taught. 

2.  A  so-called  high  school  that  in  its  first  year  or  in  its 
first  two  years  is  strictly  a  grammar  school. 

3.  A  so-called  high  school  in  which,  as  in  an  ungraded 
school,  the  pupils  select  such  studies  as  they  please,  without 
following  a  carefully  thought-out  plan. 

4.  And,  in  general,  any  high  school  that  falls  seriously 
short  of  fulfilling  the  mission  of  a  high  school  as  already 
defined. 

The  establishment  of  schools  ranking  above  the  grammar 
school  but  falling  below  the  true  high  school  is  commendable 
so  far  as  it  indicates  a  desire  to  give  children  higher  opportu- 
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nities,  however  incomplete  they  may  be.  Out  of  such  schools 
high  schools  of  satisfactory  grade  may  sometimes  issue.  The 
objection  to  starting  such  schools -lies,  as  has  already  been  in- 
timated, not  so  much  in  the  schools  themselves  as  in  the  fear 
and  the  prospect  that  they  may  contribute  to  the  defeat  of 
what  is  now  the  legal  right  of  every  properly  qualified  child 
in  every  non-high  school  town, — the  free  right  to  as  good  a 
high  school  education  as  he  can  secure  outside. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  Board  of  Education,  in  view  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  to  secure  more  complete  and  accurate 
data  for  the  proper  classification  of  the  high  schools  of  the 
State. 

High  School  Courses  of  Study. 

In  accordance  with  a  request  issued  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  spring  of  1894,  courses  of  study  have  been  received 
at  the  office  from  about  two  hundred  high  schools.  Several 
high  schools,  however,  failed  to  respond,  and  the  facts  about 
them  have  been  gleaned  from  the  printed  reports,  often  very 
meagre,  of  school  committees.  Consequently  the  following 
table,  while  trustworthy  enough  to  base  general  conclusions 
upon,  is  to  be  regarded  as  only  approximately  correct :  — 


1.  Number  with  about  fifteen  exercises  per  week, 

2.  Number  with  about  twenty  exei'cises  per  week,     . 

3.  Number  with  at  least  three  parallel  courses, .... 

4.  Number  with  two  parallel  courses, 

5.  Number  with  college  preparatory  courses,     .... 

6.  Number  offering  courses  for  four  years  with  or  without  shorter 

parallel  courses, 

7.  Number  whose  courses  do  not  exceed  three  years, 

8.  Number  whose  first  year  is  devoted  to  grammar  school  subjects 

9.  Number  of  grammar  schools  with  some  high  school  subjects  for 

those  who  have  finished  the  gframmar  school  course. 


e> 


213 
30 

103 

88 

146 

198 

29 

9 

11 


Every  high  school  that  aspires  to  be  a  good  one  should  have 
a  well-defined  organization  and  plan.  This  should  be  in  print 
and  at  the  service  of  the  school  committee,  of  the  Board  of 
Education  and  of  the  public.  Whatever  else  such  a  plan  may 
present,  it  should  give  specific  information  on  the  following 
points  :  — 

1.     The  course  or  courses  of  study  actually  taught. 
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2.  The  length  of  each  course. 

3.  The  studies  of  each  course,  the  order  of  their  arransfe- 
ment,  and  the  length  of  time  allowed  each  study  in  the  course. 

4.  The  number  of  exercises  per  week  given  to  each  subject. 

5.  The  number  of  exercises  per  week  assigned  to  each  pupil. 
If,   with  the  plan  of  studies,   there  is  further  information 

about  laboratories,  libraries,  sessions,  text-books,  recitation 
periods,  the  hours  the  several  subjects  receive  during  the 
course,  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  course  at  a  given  time, 
etc.,  so  much  the  better.  The  expediency  of  revising  the  list 
of  high  schools  as  reported  annually  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion by  dropping  therefrom  every  school  that  does  not  come  up 
to  a  fair  standard  merits  earnest  consideration. 

Value  of  the  High  School. 

The  value  of  a  good  high  school  to  its  pupils,  to  the  com- 
munity, to  the  schools  below  and  to  the  schools  above,  cannot 
be  easily  overrated.  It  has  been  customary  for  people  in  their 
public  utterances,  even  when  they  have  been  strong  advocates 
of  the  most  liberal  high  school  policy,  to  speak  of  high  schools 
as  an  inconsiderable  part  of  our  school  system,  since,  as  they 
say,  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  school  population  (about 
seven  per  cent.)  ever  enter  the  high  school.  Presidents  of 
colleges,  members  of  school  boards,  editors  of  the  public  press, 
—  all  these  have  unwittingly  given  more  or  less  currency  to 
this  error.  The  fact  is  —  at  least  in  Massachusetts  —  that  it  is 
not  seven  per  cent,  of  the  school  population  that  enter  the 
high  school,  but,  on  an  average,  twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent., 
and,  in  many  of  our  old  and  typical  New  England  communi- 
ties, the  per  cent,  rises  as  high  as  forty  or  even  fifty.  The 
reader  is  referred  to  the  earlier  pages  of  this  report  for  a  full 
discussion  of  this  point  (pages  66,  67). 

If  in  most  of  our  communities  the  numbers  of  pupils  in  at- 
tendance in  the  thirteen  grades  should  be  graphically  presented 
in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  the  slope  of  that  pyramid  in  the 
upper  four  years  would  vary  far  less  than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed from  the  slope  in  the  lower  nine  years.  Any  inference 
to  the  contrary  is  drawn  from  a  thoughtless  misuse  of  a  per- 
centage that  in  itself  is  correct,  namely,  that  small  percentage 
(seven  and  six  tenths  for  1894)   which  represents  the  ratio  at 
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any  one  time  of  the  entire  enrolment  in  the  high  schools  of  the 
State  to  the  enrolment  in  all  the  schools  of  the  State. 

Great  as  is  the  value  of  the  high  school  to  the  State,  even 
under  present  conditions,  this  value  is  only  a  part  of  what  is 
promised  when  the  high  school,  through  the  inevitable  adjust- 
ments of  the  future,  is  placed,  in  all  its  serious  courses,  in 
harmonious  connection  with  the  normal  schools,  the  scientific 
schools,  the  colleges  and  other  high  institutions  above  it ;  and 
this  greater  value,  it  cannot  be  too  earnestly  urged,  will  not  be 
simply  that,  nor  chiefly  that,  which  accrues  to  those  who  pass 
through  the  high  school  gateway  to  these  higher  institutions, 
but  it  will  be  that  which  is  destined  to  come  through  improve- 
ments in  high  school  work  to  the  children  of  the  people  who 
do  not  go  beyond  the  high  school. 

Instruction  in  Tempeeance. 

It  is  the  misfortune  sometimes  of  a  noble  movement  to  be 
indiscreetly  pushed.  Such  advocacy  leads  to  reaction,  and  the 
cause  suffers.  In  this  way  temperance  is  sometimes  wounded 
in  the  house  of  its  friends.  The  very  commonness,  too,  of  its 
presentation  tends  to  take  off  the  edge  of  that  presentation,  to 
permit  the  introduction  of  an  element  of  cant,  and  to  make  of 
that  which  should  be  vital  and  effective  something;  mechanical 
and  inoperative.  Thus  temperance,  either  in  its  narrower 
sense  of  abjuring  that  which  intoxicates,  or  in  its  broader 
sense  of  high  self-control  and  self-respect,  loses  something  of 
caste  where  it  should  be  one  of  the  royal  themes.  It  is  a 
common  experience  for  genuine  believers  in  temperance  and 
workers  for  temperance  to  have  moods  in  which  they  prefer 
not  to  hear  the  subject  discussed,  —  at  least,  if  the  discussion 
promises  to  follow  certain  stereotyped  ways. 

And  yet  the  conviction  is  strong  and  deep,  and  among  no 
class  of  people  is  it  stronger  and  deeper  than  among  teachers, 
that  the  young  should  be  trained  to  temperance  as  well  as  to 
the  other  virtues.  How  shall  it  be  done?  The  earlier  laws 
say,  "  By  moral  measures."  The  later  laws  say,  "  By  a  scien- 
tific presentation  of  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks,  stimulants 
and  narcotics."  Both  these  classes  of  laws  still  stand  ;  both 
methods  are,  therefore,  obligatory,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  school 
boards  and  of  teachers  to  respect  them.     But  when  we  inquire 
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as  to  what  precise  methods  shall  be  employed  for  the  moral  or 
scientific  enforcement  of  temperance,  the  laws  are  silent.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that,  whatever  those  methods  may  be,  they  should 
be  in  harmony  with  such  pedagogical  principles  as  command 
general  acceptance.  In  teaching  spelling,  for  instance,  it  is 
not  regarded  as  a  sound  principle  to  put  bad  spelling  before 
the  children  to  correct.  There  is  great  danger  that  the  wrong 
thing  a  child  is  cautioned  against  may  make  the  deeper  impres- 
sion upon  him,  and  sway  him  more  than  the  right  thing.  Of 
course,  since  the  child  goes  frequently  astray,  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  the  teacher  to  look  sharply  after  his  blunders,  and  in 
this  way  attention  is  necessarily  focused  for  a  time  on  depart- 
ures from  good  standards.  But  this  does  not  afl'ect  the  main 
principle  that,  in  the  initiative  of  all  instruction,  the  sound 
thing,  the  wholesome  thing,  the  right  thing,  should  be  pre- 
sented first ;  that  the  minds  of  children  should  be  directed 
upward  and  not  downward ;  that  love  of  higher  things  is  a 
stronger  motive  than  fear  of  baser  things,  —  or  if,  unfortu- 
nately, not  a  stronger  motive,  a  better  motive  for  first  presen- 
tation ;  that,  in  short,  the  true  way  to  keep  bad  things  out  of 
the  mind  is  to  put  good  things  into  the  mind. 

Applying  this  principle  to  instruction  in  temperance,  it 
seems  to  be  psychologically  a  bad  method  to  make  the  woes 
of  intemperance  the  main  reliance  in  an  endeavor  to  save  peo- 
ple from  them.  The  sad  fact,  indeed,  remains  that  innocent 
children  are  frequently  exposed  to  the  repulsive  pictures  of 
intemperance,  and  that,  in  certain  cases,  effective  lessons  for 
good  can  be  drawn  from  such  experiences  ;  but,  as  a  general 
principle,  there  is  more  virtue  in  setting  before  children  the 
joy  of  right  living,  with  the  scientific  basis  therefor,  than  the 
sorrow  of  wrong  living.  It  is  difficult  to  draw  a  satisftictory 
line  between  the  two  policies,  but  the  principle  is  sufficiently 
conveyed  if  we  say  that,  whatever  attention  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  give  the  diseased,  the  criminal  and  the  awful  in  intem- 
perance, these  are  pictures  upon  which  the  curtain,  if  raised  at 
all,  should  be  quickly  let  fall.  The  main  policy  should  still  be 
the  higher  one  of  filling  the  soul  with  good  ideals,  and  of  in- 
spiring the  pupil,  through  the  exercise  of  his  will,  to  strive  for 
their  attainment. 

Instruction  in  temperance  should  be   scientific,  it  is  true ; 
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but  science  for  little  children  must  be  exceedingly  simple,  — 
very  much  like  the  science  involved  in  that  nature  study  which 
is  DOW  growing  in  favor  with  so  many  of  our  schools. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  lessons  have  a  deeper  mean- 
ing and  weight  for  children  if  they  are  given  and  enforced  by 
teachers  whom  the  children  respect  and  love  ;  so  that  we  finally 
get  back  in  temperance  instruction,  as  in  every  other  kind  of 
instruction,  to  the  living  teacher  as  the  most  potent  influence 
for  good. 

In  the  revised  Course  of  Studies  for  Elementary  Schools 
recently  issued  by  the  Board  of  Education  and  printed  in  the 
appendix  of  this  report,  some  general  principles  are  given  for 
the  guidance  of  the  teacher  in  his  temperance  work. 

During  the  latter  part  of  1894  the  secretary  was  permitted 
by  the  Board  of  Education  to  employ  a  special  agent  to  help 
the  teachers  of  the  State  in  physiology  and  hygiene,  with 
special  reference  to  methods  of  temperance  instruction.  The 
expense  of  this  work  was  met  out  of  an  unexpended  balance  for 
agents'  salaries,  —  a  balance  due  to  the  fact  that  an  agent  of  the 
Board  was  on  leave  of  absence  in  Europe. 

Mrs.  Ella  B.  Hallock  of  New  York,  a  teacher  of  much  ex- 
perience and  of  wise  views  in  her  chosen  field  of  work,  was 
engaged  during  the  months  of  November  and  December  for 
this  service.  She  had  previously  commended  herself  to  favor 
in  this  State  by  her  addresses  at  two  or  three  of  the  fall  insti- 
tutes. Her  primary  school  methods,  in  particular,  were  so 
sensible  and  feasible  as  to  overcome  prejudice  and  to  win 
confidence  and  approval.  During  her  brief  engagement  Mrs. 
Hallock  gave  fourteen  addresses  before  State  institutes  and 
forty-five  addresses  to  teachers  specially  assembled  in  their 
several  towns  to  listen  to  her.  She  visited  in  all  thirty-four 
towns  and  cities.  She  reports  that  she  found  "teachers,  as  a 
rule,  not  prejudiced  or  indifierent,  but  willing  to  teach  the 
subject  and  waiting  for  instruction  and  help ; "  but  there  was 
a  "lack  of  clearness  in  aim,  a  lack  of  application  of  good 
methods  and  principles  of  education,  a  lack  of  time  for  the 
proper  teaching  of  the  subject,  and  a  general  lack  of  a  well- 
arranged  course  in  physiology  and  hygiene." 

Ordinarily,  if  the  Board  of  Education  desires  to  reach  the 
teachers  of  any  town  for  an  educational  purpose,  it  is  done,  as 
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it  ought  generally  to  be  done,  through  the  regularl}?^  employed 
agents  of  the  Board.  Ordinarily,  too,  if  it  is  desired  to  em- 
ploy any  person  who  has  exceptional  qualifications  for  present- 
ing and  enforcing  methods  of  work  in  a  subject,  there  is  full 
authority  for  doing  so  in  connection  with  the  State  institutes. 
But  when,  as  in  the  present  case,  there  is  a  golden  opportu- 
nity, with  the  aid  of  an  expert  to  do  important  work  for  a 
difficult  subject,  directly  and  steadily,  for  a  considerable  time, 
with  the  teachers  of  the  several  towns,  it  cannot  be  done  unless 
such  person  is  appointed  a  temporary  agent  of  the  Board,  and 
that  is  not  feasible,  unless  there  is  money  available  for  the 
necessary  expense  for  such  service.  If  the  appropriation  for 
the  salaries  and  expenses  of  agents  of  the  Board  were  made  a 
little  larger  than  the  sum  actually  needed  for  the  agents  regu- 
larly employed,  this  would  give  the  Board  of  Education  the 
desired  margin  for  such  exceptional  work,  to  be  expended  or 
not,  as  need  requires. 

The  transcendent  importance  of  training  our  youth  to  tem- 
perate habits  as  well  as  of  strengthening  the  temperance  sen- 
timent of  the  Commonwealth  may  well  justify  the  utilization  of 
any  special  agencies  that  commend  themselves  for  their  discre- 
tion and  effectiveness. 

The  Educational  Museum. 

This  museum  has  been  established  in  accordance  with  an  act 
of  the  Legislature  of  1894.  This  act  directed  the  ser^eant-at- 
arms  to  provide  a  suitable  place  for  it,  and  appropriated  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  annually  for  its  care  and  maintenance.  The 
basis  of  the  museum  is  to  be  the  Massachusetts  educational  ex- 
hibit at  the  Columbian  Exposition  in  Chicago.  This  exhibit 
to  the  extent  of  one  hundred  boxes  is  now  stored  by  courtesy 
of  the  city  of  Boston  in  the  basement  of  the  Latin  School  build- 
ing. In  the  fall  of  1894  the  governor  and  council  assiojned 
for  its  use  four  rooms  on  the  upper  floor  of  the  State  House 
extension,  —  two  for  immediate  use  and  the  remaining  two 
w^hen  they  shall  be  no  longer  needed  as  legislative  committee 
rooms.  These  four  rooms  will  answer  very  well  for  a  begin- 
ning, though  they  are  hardly  adequate  for  such  a  museum  as 
the  State  ought  ultimately  to  have.  Plans  for  fitting  up  these 
two  rooms  have  been  made  by  the  architect  of  the  State  House 
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extension ;  but  at  the  time  of  this  writing  (January,  1895)  the 
State  House  Commissioners  have  suspended  further  considera- 
tion of  the  matter  until  they  see  precisely  where  they  stand  in 
account  with  their  appropriation  for  furnishing  the  State  House 
extension.  The  fitting  up  of  these  rooms,  of  course,  could  not 
have  been  contemplated  in  the  original  estimates  for  furnishing 
the  extension.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  the  commissioners 
will  speedily  see  their  way  to  the  prompt  equipment  of  this 
authorized  addition  to  the  educational  department  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. Meanwhile  the  Board  of  Education  has  done 
everything  in  its  power  to  start  the  museum,  even  having  gone 
so  far  as  to  obtain  additional  material  for  it  in  France  and 
Germany  and  to  engage  a  comp|tent  person  to  care  for  it. 

Manual  Training. 

In  accordance  with  an  act  passed  by  the  last  Legislature, 
every  city  of  twenty  thousand  inhabitants  or  more  is  required 
to  teach  manual  training  as  a  part  of  its  high  school  system, 
the  act  to  take  effect  after  Sept.  1,  1895,  and  the  course 
of  instruction  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education.  This  act  affects  the  following  cities  (census  of 
1890)  :  — 


CITIES. 

Population. 

CITIES. 

Population, 

Boston, 
Brockton,    . 
Cambridge, 
Chelsea, 
Fall  River, . 
Fitchburg,  . 
Gloucester, 
Haverhill,   . 
Holyoke,     . 
Lawrence,  . 

448,477 
27,294 
70,028 
27,909 
74,398 
22,037 
24,651 
27,412 
35,637 
44,654 

Lowell, 
Lynn, . 

Maiden, 

New  Bedford,     . 

Newton, 

Salem, 

Somerville, 

Springfield, 

Taunton,     . 

Worcester,  . 

77,696 
55,727 
23,031 
40,733 
24,379 
30,801 
40,152 
44,179 
25,448 
84,655 

Total, ....  ^^^^L  ■        •  ^^^^K' 

1,249,298 
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When  all  these  cities  conform  to  the  law,  manual  training 
will  be  brought  within  reach  of  more  than  half  the  population 
of  the  State  (1,249,298  out  of  2,238,943). 

It  is  much  more  difficult  to  establish  and  oro-anize  a  high 
manual  training  school  than  an  ordinary  high  school.  Practi- 
cally  but  little  more  than  a  year  was  allowed  the  cities  by  the 
Legislature  in  which  to  obey  its  mandate, — rather  scant  tiuie 
under  other  than  the  most  favorable  conditions. 

A  high  manual  training  school  has  come  to  be  a  sharply  de- 
fined institution.  The  definition  of  such  a  school,  as  inferred 
from  the  courses  of  study  generally  pursued  in  the  high  manual 
training  schools  of  the  country,  contains  the  following  ele- 
ments :  —  * 

1.  A  course  of  study  from  three  to  four  years  in  length, 
with  a  marked  trend  towards  that  of  the  greater  length. 

2.  Freehand  and  mechanical  drawing  throughout  the  course, 
one  hour  daily. 

3.  Shop  exercises,  two  hours  daily. 

4.  Academic  work,  three  hours  daily,  two  or  more  of  them 
devoted  to  recitations. 

5.  The  use  of  power. 

6.  Woodworking,  including  the  study  of  tools,  materials, 
and  the  elementary  processes  of  carpentry,  joinery,  wood 
turning,  pattern  making,  and,  if  advisable,  carving. 

7.  Ironworking,  including  forging,  chipping  and  filing,  and 
the  elementary  processes  of  machine  work. 

8.  A  session  six  hours  long  or  longer,  with  a  suitable 
allowance  for  recess  and  lunch. 

9.  A  correlation  of  the  academic  work,  so  far  as  feasible, 
with  that  of  the  drawing  room  and  the  shops. 

It  is  not  possible,  of  course,  to  attain  this  standard  at  once  ; 
but  a  standard  like  the  foregoing,  modified  by  local  conditions 
and  improved  as  experience  suggests,  should  be  kept  steadily 
in  view  if  a  city  would  do  as  well  by  its  pupils  as  other  cities 
with  fully  established  manual  training  schools  have  done. 

Whatever  plan,  in  view  of  proper  economies,  may  be  deemed 
advisable  in  the  initial  stages  of  organizing  such  a  school,  or 
in  the  smaller  cities,  it  is  more  satisfactory,  in  the  long  run,  at 
least  for  the  larger  places,  to  give  the  school  a  full  plant  of  its 
own  and  a  separate  management. 
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The  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Association. 

This  association  celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniversary  on  Friday, 
Nov.  30,  and  Saturday,  Dec.  1,  1894.  In  the  richness  of  its 
programme,  in  the  eminence  and  authority  of  its  speakers,  in 
the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the  great  audiences  of  teachers, 
and  especially  in  the  emphasis  that  its  fiftieth  meeting,  as  con- 
trasted with  its  first,  placed  upon  the  educational  progress  in 
which  it  has  been  so  potent  a  factor,  the  celebration  of  this 
anniversary  was  a  notable  event.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
contributions  made  by  this  association  to  the  creation  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  as  well  as  of  its  insight  in  recognizing  that  public 
opinion  when  it  has  been  created,  I  cite  the  following  resolu- 
tions, adopted  by  it  in  November,  1893  :  — 

1.  Resolved,  That  high  moi-al  character,  good  scholarship  and 
professional  training  should  be  regarded  as  essential  prerequisites 
for  teaching  and  that  uo  teacher  should  be  employed  in  any  of  the 
schools  of  the  Commonwealth  without  these  qualifications. 

2.  Resoloed,  That,  while  we  rejoice  in  the  extended  opportunities 
for  professional  training  which  have  been  given  recently,  we  favor  a 
further  extension  of  such  opportunities,  especially  for  the  training  of 
teachers  of  secondary  schools. 

3.  Resolved,  That  we  advocate  such  certification  of  teachers  by 
the  State  as  will  help  to  remove  the  election  of  teachers  from  politi- 
cal and  social  influences,  and  raise  their  standard  of  scholarship  and 
professional  ability. 

4.  Resolved,  That,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  poorer  towns 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  have  the  continuous  service  of  trained 
teachers,  adequate  assistance  should  be  afforded  by  the  State,  and 
for  this  purpose  an  enlargement  of  the  State  school  fund  should  be 
made. 

5.  Resolved,  That  to  all  superintendents  of  schools  and  teachers 
whose  fitness  for  their  work  is  assured  by  successful  experience, 
tenure  of  office  during  good  behavior  and  efficient  service  should  be 
given. 

6.  Resolved,  That  the  assistance  given  by  the  State  to  the  smaller 
towns  for  the  skilled  supervision  of  the  schools  is  worthily  bestowed, 
and  that  the  present  plan  of  districting  the  towns  for  the  purpose  of 
school  supervision  should  be  extended  so  as  to  include  all  the  towns 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

7.  Resolved,  That  the  ambiguity  and  complexity  of  some  of  the 
school  laws  of  the  State  demand  their  codification  and  revision,  espe- 
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cially  in  the  direction  of  making  more  clear  and  more  positive  the 
compulsory  laws  relating  to  school  attendance. 

8.  Resolved^  That,  for  the  better  enforcement  of  truant  laws 
throughout  the  State,  provision  should  be  made  for  the  appointment 
of  a  special  officer  to  act  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 

9.  Resolved,  That  we  heartily  favor  the  proposition  to  establish 
in  this  State  a  school  museum,  and  we  respectfully  recommend  that 
the  educational  exhibit  made  by  the  Commonwealth  at  the  World's 
Fair  be  made  the  beginning  of  such  a  museum. 

Resolutions  3,  4  and  9  have  been  met  by  the  action  of  the 
last  Leo:islature.  Resolutions  1  and  2  voice  a  sentiment  that 
is  steadily  growing.  Resolutions  5  and  6  are  destined  to  re- 
ceive increased  attention  in  the  near  future.  Resolution  7  has 
been  met  in  part  by  the  recent  codification  of  the  laws  relating 
to  the  inspection  of  school  buildings,  to  the  attendance  of  chil- 
dren in  the  schools,  and  to  the  employment  of  children  of  the 
school  age,  and  the  consequent  repeal  of  scores  of  old  sections 
and  chapters  containing  their  provisions  ;  and  by  a  more  strin- 
gent definition  of  what  constitutes  truancy. 

The  association  at  its  November  meeting  in  1894  renewed 
its  recommendations  in  favor  of  extending  the  plan  of  district 
superintendence  to  the  entire  State,  and  of  the  appointment 
of  superintendents  of  schools  to  serve  during  the  pleasure  of 
school  committees.  It  reaffirmed  its  belief  in  the  wisdom  of 
the  legislation  designed  to  secure  a  more  permanent  tenure 
of  oflSce  for  teachers,  and  appealed  to  the  Board  of  Education 
to  exert  its  influence  in  favor  of  the  general  acceptance  of  such 
legislation  by  school  committees. 

The  most  important  new  action  taken  by  the  association  is 
found  in  the  following;  resolution  :  — 


o 


Resolved,  That  the  professional  part  of  the  duties  now  devolved 
upon  school  committees  should  be  by  law  assigned  to  educational 
experts. 

In  recognition  of  the  prominent  part  the  organization  has 
borne  in  the  educational  history  of  the  State,  special  notice  is 
given  to  its  fiftieth  meeting,  in  one  of  the  appendices  of  this 
report.     The  historical  address  by  Mr.  Elbridge  Smith  is  given 
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in  full,  in  order  that  a  permanent  record  may  be  made  of  much 
that  might  otherwise  fail  of  preservation.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  in  this  connection  that  the  first  formal  paper  or  lecture 
ever  given  before  the  association  was  by  Mr.  Smith,  at  its 
second  meeting  in  Worcester,  Nov.  23,  1846.  Its  subject 
was,  "The  claims  of  teaching  to  the  rank  of  a  distinct  and 
independent  profession." 

Agents  of  the  Board. 

For  convenience  and  efficiency  in  their  educational  work, 
the  agents  of  the  Board,  while  ready  for  service  in  any  part 
of  the  State,  have  special  fields  assigned  them,  the  fourteen 
counties  being  distributed  among  them  as  follows  :  Mr.  George 
A.  Walton,  Middlesex  and  Barnstable;  Mr.  John  T.  Prince, 
Norfolk,  Bristol,  Dukes  and  Nantucket;  Mr.  Andrew  W. 
Edson,  Worcester  and  Hampden  ;  Mr.  G.  T.  Fletcher,  Berk- 
shire, Franklin  and  Hampshire ;  Mr.  James  W.  MacDonald, 
Essex,  Suffolk  and  Plymouth.  Mr.  Henry  T.  Bailey,  State 
supervisor  of  drawing,  and  Mr.  L.  Walter  Sargent,  his  assist- 
ant, from  the  nature  of  their  work  cover  the  entire  Common- 
wealth, Mr.  Sargent  giving  his  chief  attention  to  the  western 
counties. 

They  are  very  busy  men,  as  may  be  inferred  from  their 
several  reports  to  which  attention  is  earnestly  called.  They 
have  many  subjects  in  common,  encounter  similar  obstacles, 
recognize  similar  needs,  and,  though  they  work  independently 
of  one  another  in  their  study  of  policies  and  remedial  measures, 
their  general  agreement  in  plans  for  the  solution  of  problems  is 
often  striking,  and  entitled  to  all  the  greater  consideration  be- 
cause of  its  spontaneity. 

Meetings  of  the  agents  and  the  secretary  have  been  regularly 
held  during  the  year,  the  most  important  measure  before  them 
for  study  and  discussion  having  been  the  plan  for  the  State 
examination  and  certification  of  teachers.  The  administration 
of  this  plan,  involving,  as  it  does,  not  merely  the  written  and 
oral  examinations  of  candidates,  but  the  actual  inspection  of 
their  work,  in  the  schoolroom,  will  impose  new,  grave  and 
delicate  duties  upon  the  agents,  and  may  make  it  imperative 
in  the  not  distant  future  to  increase  their  number. 

The  secretary  takes  pleasure  in  acknowledging  his  indebted- 
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ness  to  the  agents  of  the  Board  for  their  prompt,  courteous 
and  loyal  co-operation  at  a  time  when  such  support  was 
especially  prized.  To  Mr.  George  A.  Walton,  in  particular, 
does  he  owe  the  critical  and  helpful  analysis  of  the  school  re- 
turns with  which  the  secretary's  report  begins. 

In  this  connection,  too,  it  is  proper  to  recognize  the  general 
service  rendered  the  secretary  by  the  clerk  and  treasurer  of 
the  Board,  Mr.  C.  B.  Tillinghast.  His  familiarity  with  the 
traditions  and  history  of  the  office,  with  educational  discussions 
and  decisions,  and  with  State  affairs  in  general,  has  proved 
invaluable. 

Educational  Questions. 
The  present  is  a  time  in  our  educational  history  characterized 
by  deep  and  earnest  questionings  about  education.  Have  we 
grasped  the  full  spirit  of  what  true  education  is?  Ought  not 
the  true  elementary  course  of  study  to  recognize  the  entire 
environment  in  a  simple,  child-appealing  way?  Ought  we  not 
to  attach  greater  importance  to  the  currents  of  likes  and  dis- 
likes in  the  child's  nature,  —  in  short,  to  respect  child  interest 
more  than  at  present?  Ought  not  the  work  spirit  to  be 
developed  gradually  out  of  the  play  instinct?  May  not  that 
which  is  called  the  technique  of  education  be  mastered  in  less 
time  and  with  greater  certainty  in  close  connection  with  what 
may  be  called  the  body  or  substance  of  education  ?  In  other 
words,  may  there  not  be  a  distinct  gain  in  teaching  the  various 
forms  of  expression  in  close  connection  with  things  that  are 
worth  expressing  ?  Can  there  be  wider  and  richer  study  for 
children,  and  at  the  same  time  that  concentration  and  pro- 
longed use  of  the  faculties  that  is  so  indispensable  in  true 
discipline  of  the  mind?  Is  the  human  mind  so  simple  and 
transparent  a  thing  that  it  is  satisfactorily  reached  and  trained 
by  a  single  method  or  a  scant  curriculum,  or  is  it  a  complex, 
multi-sided  and  inexhaustible  thing,  responsive  to  scores  of 
methods  or  even  to  ways  never  suspected  of  being  methods  ? 
Is  the  road  to  a  good  education  single  and  royal,  to  be  re- 
garded as  practically  undiscovered  so  long  as  experts  disagree 
about  it,  or  are  there  a  score  of  routes,  all  so  surely  leading 
there  that  we  need  not  distress  ourselves  unduly  about  their 
diversity  ? 
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Questions  like  the  foregoing  and  a  thousand  others  are  in 
the  air.  The  bare  fact  that  they  are  under  discussion  is  an 
auspicious  one.  If  we  ever  fold  our  hands  in  these  matters, 
and  say,  "  There  is  nothing  more  to  do  or  to  learn,"  it  will  be 
because  we  have  ceased  to  grow. 

It  is  fitting,  however,  that  the  discussion  should  go  on  in 
the  spirit  of  full  and  grateful  deference  to  the  good  men  and 
women  who  have  borne  the  heat  and  the  burden  of  the  educa- 
tional toil  of  the  past,  with  a  patriotic  recognition  of  the  worth 
of  their  labors,  and  with  an  earnest  purpose  to  maintain,  in 
all  strivings  to  advance  its  efficiency,  the  integrity  and  unity 
of  the  great  school  system  they  have  left  us  as  our  richest 
legacy. 

FRANK   A.    HILL, 

Secretary  of  the  Board. 
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REPORT  OF  GEORGE   A.  WALT0:N', 

AGENT   OF  THE  BOARD. 


SuPEEvisiON,  Truant  Schools,  Normal  Schools,  Teachers' 

Institutes. 


4 


REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Education. 

My  agency  work  for  the  year  now  closing  has  been  more 
widely  extended  and  more  general  in  its  character  than  in  recent 
years.  With  the  exception  of  time  occupied  in  the  office  of 
the  secretary  during  the  first  and  last  months  of  the  year,  it 
has  been  in  the  towns  and  schools  of  Barnstable  and  Middle- 
sex counties.  In  general  the  scope  of  my  work  has  embraced 
school  inspection,  and  public  meetings  held  with  teachers  and 
people  for  the  discussion  of  various  educational  topics.  Many 
visits  were  made  to  towns  for  the  consideration  of  questions, 
now  much  interesting  the  people,  relating  to  school  supervision 
and  school  consolidation.  For  this  purpose  I  have  accepted 
invitations  from  selectmen  and  school  committees  to  address 
the  voters  in  several  town  meetings. 

School  Supervision  and  Consolidation. 

These  are  topics  so  related  that  they  are  properly  treated 
under  a  common  head.  The  consolidation  is  an  aid  and  an 
incident  to  supervision. 

The  supervision  of  schools  by  superintendents  now  embraces 
all  the  towns  of  Barnstable  County  except  Truro.  The  towns 
of  Barnstable,  Chatham  and  Falmouth  have  superintendents 
under  the  law  of  1854, — the  first  enactment  authorizing 
towns  to  employ  such  agents.  Under  this  law  the  full  salar}'  of 
the  superintendent  is  paid  by  the  towns.  In  two  of  these  towns, 
Barnstable  and  Falmouth,  the  superintendent  gives  his  entire 
time  to  the  office.  The  same  is  true  of  the  superintendents 
of  the  remaining  eleven  towns.  These  eleven  towns  are 
formed  into  four  union  districts,  each  employing  a  superintend- 
ent, two  under  the  law  of  1888  and  two  under  a  modified  form 
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of  that  law,  and  all  receive  aid  from  the  State,  —  five  thousand 
dollars  being  equally  divided  among  the  four  superintendent 
districts.  Superintendents  are  employed  in  all  but  nine  towns 
of  Middlesex  County.  The  superintendencies  in  Barnstable 
and  Middlesex  counties  embrace  96.02  per  cent,  of  all  the 
children  attending  the  public  schools  in  these  two  counties. 
Of  the  ten  towns  not  having  superintendents,  four,  Carlisle, 
Dunstable,  Sherborn  and  Wilmington,  are  ready  to  accept  the 
provisions  of  the  law  of  1888,  but  are  not  able  to  find  towns 
with  which  they  can  unite.  Two  of  them  were  dropped  out 
of  a  district  deemed  by  the  other  towns  to  be  too  large  for  one 
person  to  superintend.  So  that  63  out  of  69  towns  in  these 
two  counties  recognize  the  need  of  a  person  specially  set  apart 
for  the  work  of  supervision  to  superintend  the  schools. 

The  results  of  this  form  of  supervision  are  immediately  ap- 
parent in  some  important  particulars  :  — 

(1)  There  is  an  increase  in  the  ratio  of  school  attendance; 
an  advance  from  an  average  of  ninety  to  ninety-five  per  cent, 
has  taken  place  within  seven  years  in  towns  that  have  adopted 
this  form  of  supervision  under  the  law  of  1888.  The  advance 
is  undoubtedly  due  to  a  great  extent  to  the  stimulation  the 
schools  have  received  from  this  service. 

(2)  The  schools  have  been  consolidated,  small  schools  being 
brought  together  and  united  with  larger  ones.  This  process 
has  been  proceeding  at  a  rapid  rate  within  the  past  six  or  eight 
years,  and  includes  a  large  number  of  schools  in  both  Barn- 
stable and  Middlesex  counties.  Orleans  has  brought  into  one 
building  all  her  schools  ;  Harwich  has  voted  in  favor  of  a  com- 
plete consolidation  ;  the  town  of  Barnstable,  with  the  advent 
of  the  new  normal  school  at  Hyannis,  will  concentrate  all  her 
children  of  lower  grades  of  that  village  in  one  building,  as  she 
has  already  concentrated  the  advanced  grades  of  that  and  the 
neighboring  villages  in  her  high  school.  Mashpee  and  Sandwich 
and  other  towns  are  moving  in  the  same  direction.  In  many 
towns  the  process  is  phenomenal.  Some  notable  instances  of 
consolidation  within  a  few  years  in  Barnstable  are  Orleans  and 
Mashpee;  in  Middlesex,  Acton,  Ashland,  Bedford,  Belmont, 
Billerica,  Concord,  Dracut,  Holliston,  Lexington,  Maynard, 
North  Heading,  Sherborn,  Sudbury,  Tyngsborough,  Wayland 
and  Weston.      The   consolidation   in  Concord,    Bedford   and 
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Lexington  is  as  creditable  a  part  of  our  school  history  as  their 
stand  in  colonial  days  is  of  the  history  of  the  nation. 

The  extent  to  which  the  schools  are  consolidating  may  be 
inferred  from  the  expenditure  returned  for  transporting  chil- 
dren, the  expenditure  being  made  to  aid  the  consolidation ; 
eight  out  of  the  fifteen  Barnstable  County  towns  and  thirty-six 
out  of  the  fifty-four  Middlesex  towns  pursue  the  policy  of 
transporting  to  school.  The  expenditure  for  this  purpose  has 
increased  in  the  county  of  Barnstable  from  $2,682.66  in  1893 
to  $3,033.85  in  1894,  and  in  Middlesex  from  $13,901.87  to 
$18,155.36. 

(3)  A  result  which  follows  from  consolidation  is  a  better 
grading  of  the  schools.  Concord,  whose  schools  fifteen  year& 
ago  were  as  confused  a  set  as  could  be  found  anywhere,  is  now 
a  model  of  complete  and  systematic  classification.  She  began 
the  work  of  consolidating  and  grading  under  Superintendent 
John  B.  Tileston,  and  has  fostered  and  perfected  it  under  her 
present  superintendent,  Wm.  L.  Eaton.  Forty  towns  and 
cities  in  Middlesex  have  all  their  schools,  with  here  and  there 
an  exception,  under  a  good  system  of  grading.  Included  in 
these  are  schools  ten  years  ago  found  at  the  crossroads  and 
in  the  highways.  The  same  is  true  of  towns  in  Barnstable 
County. 

(4)  Another  result  is  the  unifying  of  school  work  under  this 
system  of  grading ;  under  regular  and  thorough  inspection, 
examinations,  and  promotions  ;  under  improved  courses  of  study 
and  instruction  in  methods  suggested  and  discussed  in  teachers* 
meetings ;  under  added  and  improved  means  of  teaching  intro- 
duced into  the  schools,  such  as  apparatus  and  books  of  refer- 
ence ;  and  especially  under  the  improved  class  of  teachers 
which  is  demanded  where  there  is  intelligent  and  constant 
supervision. 

(5)  With  superintendents  better  courses  of  studies  exist, 
and  better  methods  of  teaching  are  encouraged  and  made  to 
prevail.  Reading,  arithmetic  and  language  might  be  adduced 
in  illustration.  Take  reading,  for  instance  ;  children  are  more 
quickly  taught,  and  they  read  with  greater  intelligence  and 
with  an  increased  love  for  good  literature.  A  wider  range  of 
branches  is  compassed,  and  the  instruction  in  all  branches  i& 
more  efiective  than  ever  before. 
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(6)  Another  result  is  seen  in  the  greater  freedom  with  which 
teachers  do  their  work  when  it  is  definitely  marked  out  for 
them,  and  when  they  are  directed  by  one  who  sees  the  bearing 
of  the  parts  of  the  course  of  studies  to  the  whole  and  of  the 
whole  to  the  education  of  the  child.  The  work  is  both  easier 
and  more  satisfactory  when  done  under  competent  direction. 

(7)  Still  another  result  is  apparent  in  the  relief  afforded 
school  committees  ;  they  are  freed  from  the  drudgery  and  re- 
sponsibility of  an  office  for  which  they  have  neither  pay  nor 
time  nor  special  fitness ;  and,  instead,  they  have  agents  skilled 
in  the  many  details  of  school  keeping,  who  bring  to  their 
knowledge  the  needs  of  the  schools  with  plans  for  securing 
them,  and  who,  under  the  committees'  direction,  are  made 
responsible  for  results. 

(8)  And  still  another  result  is  apparent  in  the  satisfaction 
the  parents  have  in  feeling  that  the  education  of  their  children 
is  directed  by  persons  whose  every  motive  is  to  discover  and 
apply  the  best  known  means,  to  the  end  that  the  children  may 
have  the  best  preparation  for  the  positions  they  may  be  called 
to  occupy  as  citizens. 

(9)  The  children  hold  better  relations  to  their  teachers,  to 
their  work,  and,  in  many  ways,  get  a  better  culture  than  when 
left  to  an  occasional  and  often  perfunctory  visit  from  a  school 
committee.  All  superintendents  have  not  equal  skill  in  their 
office,  but  I  am  sure  they  are  not  surpassed  by  any  body  of 
public  servants  in  the  faithfulness  with  which  they  devote 
themselves  to  the  educational  interests  of  the  public.  Their 
zeal  in  their  work  fully  justifies  the  confidence  placed  in  their 
service  as  a  means  of  improving  the  schools.  Nothing  short 
of  a  universal  application  of  the  superintendent  plan  of  super- 
vision can  satisfy  the  thoughtful  friends  of  education.  The 
introduction  of  this  form  of  supervision,  with  pecuniary  aid 
offered  by  the  State  to  the  towns  of  low  valuation,  ranks  with 
the  normal  schools  as  an  agency  for  elevating  and  improving 
the  methods  of  instruction.  To  secure  this  end  the  Legislature 
has  been  prompt  to  adopt  every  reasonable  proposition  for 
extending  the  plan.  It  would  be  wise  to  provide  for  district- 
ing the  State  so  as  to  embrace  all  the  towns  under  superintend- 
ent laws  as  they  exist  or  may  after  undergoing  necessary 
modifications.       Some  provision  should  certainly  be  made  to 
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include  all  those  towns  that  elect  to  employ  superintendents 
under  existing  laws.  This  may  be  done,  as  suggested  above, 
by  districting  the  State,  by  special  enactment  for  a  group  of 
towns,  or  by  allowing  towns  of  low  valuation  to  unite  with 
towns  of  high  valuation,  with  aid  from  the  State  for  the  first- 
named  class  of  towns. 

Truant  Schools. 

A  careful  supervision  of  the  schools  tends  to  increase  the 
ratio  of  school  attendance  ;  at  the  same  time,  it  reveals  the  fact 
that  there  are  in  most  communities,  large  and  small,  children 
who  cannot  be  brought  into  the  schools  without  a  better  con- 
trol than  is  exerted  over  them  by  their  parents  and  guardians. 
Such  children  need  not  only  the  influence  of  a  good  school  but 
of  good  homes.  Provision  is  made,  under  our  compulsory 
laws,  for  the  restraint,  discipline  and  instruction  of  such  chil- 
dren in  what  are  called  truant  schools.  A  less  offensive  and 
much  more  appropriate  name  would  be  parental  schools,  for 
the  difference  between  these  special  schools  and  ordinary  public 
schools  is  the  parental  control  and  homelike  conditions  which 
restrain  the  children,  while  they  are  brought  under  the  direct- 
ing: influence  of  the  school.  An  excellent  school  of  this  kind 
has  been  provided  at  Walpole  for  Barnstable  County,  but  to 
the  present  time  her  county  commissioners,  though  often  peti- 
tioned to  provide  a  place  for  these  children,  have  refused  to 
accept  the  provisions  made  for  her,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the 
towns  of  this  county  have  no  adequate  means  for  the  control 
and  instruction  of  truant  and  incorrigible  children.  If  allowed 
to  form  habits  of  vagrancy  and  to  practise  vices  Avhich  lead  to 
crime,  they  may  be  arrested  and  committed  to  the  reform 
school,  to  the  house  of  correction,  or  to  the  State  prison. 
But  no  provision  is  made  to  prevent  the  results  certain  to 
follow  from  the  habits  these  children  form  while  passing  from 
idleness  to  vagrancy  and  thence  to  crime. 

Middlesex  County  has,  within  the  year,  built  at  North 
Chelmsford,  near  the  boundary  line  of  the  city  of  Lowell,  a 
truant  school,  which  is  strictly  a  parental  school.  It  has  at 
present  forty-one  children,  distinguishable  from  others  only  in 
the  uniform  suits  they  wear.  The  children  are  at  an  average 
age  of  eleven  years  and  one  month.  The  building  in  which 
they  are  has  accommodations  for  sixty  children.     It  has  all  the 
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necessary  appointments  of  the  best  modern  dwelling  house,  is 
situated  on  an  eminence  to  insure  good  air,  sunlight  and  proper 
drainage  ;  its  sanitary  conditions  are  exceptionally  good.  It  is 
upon  an  eighteen-acre  lot,  of  which  eight  acres  are  tillage,  the 
rest  pasture  and  woodland.  Near  to  this  building  are  to  be 
erected  a  barn  and  a  stable,  a  workshop  and  a  building  for  sup- 
plies. 

The  institution  is  in  charge  of  a  superintendent  and  his  wife, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  A.  Warren,  who  have  had  large  experience 
in  training  children  of  this  class.  In  addition  to  a  teacher,  the 
institution  employs  a  matron,  a  seamstress  and  a  man  of  all 
work.  Under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent  and  his  wife, 
the  children  are  led  to  form  the  habits  of  regularity,  of  industry 
and  of  self-respect,  which  other  more  fortunate  children  form 
in  good  homes  under  parental  control.  They  engage  in  all 
the  work  of  housekeeping,  having  the  care  of  the  dormitories, 
kitchen,  laundry,  the  house  heating,  and  so  on.  They  work  in 
the  garden  and  on  the  farm,  and  do  errands  in  the  neighboring 
village  and  city.  They  are  under  proper  and  necessary  disci- 
pline, but  they  are  under  no  restraint  from  high  walls  or 
fences  ;  nothing  of  the  sort  exists  upon  the  premises.  To  a 
visitor  the  children  appear  like  children  in  well-ordered  homes 
and  schools  ;  they  are  equally  courteous,  and  appear  equally 
contented  and  happy. 

The  school  occupies  a  room  of  modern  construction  and  fur- 
nishings ;  it  is  provided  with  the  necessary  means  for  teaching. 
A  normal  teacher  is  in  charge  of  the  school,  which  has  a  regu- 
lar course  of  studies  and  regular  hours  for  study  and  for  recre- 
ation. The  children  have  access  to  a  good  library.  There  are 
conditions  incident  to  the  short  time  the  children  spend  in  the 
institution  which  make  close  grading  impossible  ;  but  while 
the  children  differ  in  their  ages,  they  do  not  differ  so  widely  in 
attainments  but  that  they  can  be  taught  in  good-sized  classes, 
while  much  of  the  instruction  can  be  given  to  the  school  as  a 
whole.  This  is  up  to  the  average  public  school  for  regularity, 
for  industry  and  for  considerate  attentions  of  one  towards  an- 
other. The  home  is  worthy  to  be  imitated  by  any  child  when 
he  becomes  a  man,  whatever  his  condition  may  be. 

The  institution  has  been  in  operation  but  a  few  months  ;  it 
needs,  at  once,  the  workshop,  where  the  boys  can  engage  in  a 
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wider  range  of  industrial  pursuits  than  the  house  work  and  the 
work  upon  the  land  afford.  The  children  should  have  practice 
in  the  use  and  care  of  animals,  a  kind  of  work  incident  to  farm 
labor.  These  are  things  to  follow  in  the  immediate  future. 
When  secured,  this  truant  school  will  be  a  model  of  its  kind. 
It  is  a  credit  to  the  commissioners  of  Middlesex  who  have  had 
the  charge  of  its  establishment. 

A  hindrance  to  the  school's  doing  its  most  effective  work  is 
the  short  time  for  which  the  boys  are  committed  to  the  school, 
in  some  instances  for  only  six  months  or  a  year.  Akin  to  this 
is  the  ease  with  which  the  judges  grant  a  release  from  the  full 
,term  of  commitment.  The  superintendent  of  the  school  and 
the  county  commissioners  would  seem  to  be  the  persons  best 
qualified  to  judge  what  is  wise  in  each  case  ;  they  ought  at  least 
to  be  consulted  before  a  release  is  granted.  The  term  itself 
should  be  long  enough  to  secure  the  children  in  good  habits, 
and  to  give  them  the  experience  of  that  happiness  which  follows 
right  living  and  acting  under  reasonable  restraint. 

The  truant  schools  now  general  throughout  the  State  prob- 
ably furnish  accommodations  sufficient  for  all  the  children  that 
are  at  present  committed  by  the  courts  under  the  truant  laws 
if  they  could  be  properly  distributed  among  the  schools.  But 
it  is  easy  to  demonstrate  that  the  two  hundred  or  more  chil- 
dren, which  is  now  the  number  in  all  the  truant  schools  of  the 
State,  are  but  a  part  of  the  number  that  need  the  salutary  in- 
fluence of  these  schools.  In  my  report  to  the  Board  for  1886, 
to  which  I  may  be  allowed  to  refer,  twenty  towns  were  named 
where  the  truant  laws,  so  far  as  arrests  were  concerned,  were 
fairly  well  enforced ;  these  had  at  that  time  two  hundred  and 
thirty  of  their  children  in  truant  schools.  The  population  of 
these  towns  was  831,782,  which  gave  one  truant  to  3,616  in- 
habitants. From  these  data  it  is  safe  to  infer  that  Barnstable 
County,  if  a  suitable  place  were  provided,  and  the  laws  were 
properly  enforced,  would  have  about  eight  truant  children  on 
an  average,  and  Middlesex  county  would  have  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty,  and  the  whole  State  several  hundred. 

This,  it  will  be  said,  does  not  take  into  account  differences 
in  population.  On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  take  into 
account  the  extreme  reluctance  of  judges  to  commit  to  such 
places  as  were  provided  for  the   "instruction"  of  these  chil- 
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dren,  such  as  the  almshouses  of  New  Bedford,  Lowell  and 
Cambridge,  and  the  lockup  at  Northampton,  all  of  them  towns 
included  in  the  list  above  referred  to.  Nor  does  it  take  into 
account  that  since  1886  a  law  has  been  enacted  authorizing-  the 
commitment  to  truant  schools  of  children  attending  public 
schools  who  persistently  violate  the  reasonable  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  schools.  The  above  ratio  is  an  underestimate  of 
the  number  of  children  that  ought  to  be  in  good  truant  schools. 
The  children  at  the  Middlesex  school  are,  twenty-five  per  cent, 
of  them,  of  American  parentage. 

In  the  report  above  referred  to  it  was  stated  that  in  the 
county  of  Hampden,  which  had  for  several  years  had  a  truant  » 
school,  all  the  children  ever  committed  to  it  from  that  county 
had  come  from  five  municipalities,  not  one  from  the  other 
seventeen.  To-day,  the  children  in  the  Middlesex  school  are 
from  seven  cities  and  towns,  as  follows  :  from  Lowell,  22  ; 
Cambridge,  7  ;  Somerville,  4 ;  Chelsea,  4 ;  Newton,  2  ;  Ashby 
and  Waltham,  1  each.  Only  five  cities  out  often  in  the  county 
have  any  representative ;  only  one  town  out  of  forty-seven  has 
any.*  Melrose  and  Watertown  have  each  one  boy  not  trans- 
ferred to  the  county  school  from  the  Lowell  almshouse,  the 
former  place  of  commitment.  Is  it  probable  that  all  the 
truants  in  Hampden  county  for  the  past  twenty  years  were 
confined  to  four-fifths  of  her  population,  or  that  all  in  Middle- 
sex County  are  found  within  less  than  three-fifths  of  hers,  or, 
as  has  been  asserted,  that  Barnstable,  with  a  population  of 
nearly  thirty  thousand,  has  no  truant  children?  There  are 
more  truant  children  than  we  could  wish,  and  many  more  than 
would  exist  if  the  laws  were  properly  enforced,  and  more,  we 
may  say,  in  passing,  than  there  would  be  if  every  one  of  our 
public  schools  had  the  attractions  it  ought  to  possess. 

According  to  the  general  policy  of  our  government,  the  cus- 
tody, and  the  cost  of  maintaining  children  in  truant  schools  is 
devolved  upon  the  towns,  and  the  towns  are  required  to  pay 
two  dollars  per  week  for  the  maintenance  of  each  truant  it 
sends  to  the  truant  school ;  this  is  a  serious  bar  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law.  Rather  than  pay  this,  the  towns  subject 
themselves  and   their  schools,   children  and   teachers    to   the 

*  Chelsea,  Revere  and  Winthrop  are  included  for  county  purposes  in  Middlesex. 
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inconvenience,  the  loss  and  the  corrupting  influence  that  come 
from  these  wayward  youth.  The  truant  child  himself  being 
considered,  it  will  appear,  with  a  little  reflection,  that  the 
neglect  of  the  town  is  little  short  of  a  crime. 

But,  whatever  we  may  say  of  the  towns'  neglect,  this  tax 
upon  them  is  a  defect  in  the  law  which  legislation  could  remedy 
by  putting  it  wholly  upon  the  State.  There  is  good  reason 
why  she  should  pay  this  tax.  The  State  compels  the  towns  to 
maintain  schools  to  the  extent  of  providing  the  house,  tuition, 
books  and  other  supplies  ;  the  town  is  not  expected  to  board 
the  child  that  he  may  attend  school.  But  here  is  a  class  of 
children  who  are  unwilling  to  accept  these  provisions,  and 
their  parents  are  impotent  to  enforce  their  acceptance  upon 
them.  The  blind,  the  deaf  and  the  feeble-minded,  though  not 
unwilling,  are  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  the  provisions 
made  for  schooling  the  ordinary  class  of  children ;  they,  there- 
fore, become  objects  for  special  consideration  by  the  State. 
She  establishes  for  them  special  homes  and  schools.  It  is  a 
noble  policy,  in  accordance  with  our  civilization,  and  not  less 
with  our  theory  of  education.  The  truant  belongs  to  an  equally 
unfortunate  class  and  to  a  far  more  dangerous  one ;  he  is  with- 
out the  influence  of  the  school  and  without  the  influence  of  a 
good  home.  Does  not  his  condition  make  him,  too,  an  object 
for  the  State's  special  care  ?  The  truant  is  a  menace  to  the 
peace  and  good  order  of  society.  Is  he  not  an  object  of  pity 
and  of  solicitude  as  well? 

Without  parental  control,  and  unchecked  by  some  stronger 
hand,  the  truant's  course  leads  directly  to  crime,  which  places 
him  outside  the  province  of  the  town  for  his  discipline  and  for 
his  support.  It  is  good  economy  to  prevent  crime  rather  than 
pay  the  cost  of  punishing  criminals.  The  purpose  of  the  truant 
school,  at  least  one  of  its  purposes,  is  to  prevent  the  child  from 
becoming  a  criminal  and  thus  a  burden  upon  the  State.  Thus 
it  is  both  wise  and  just  that  the  tax  for  the  support  of  the 
truant  child  in  a  truant  school  should  be  borne  by  the  State, 
and  not  be  put  upon  the  town.  The  removal  of  this  bar  to  the 
towns'  faithful  execution  of  the  truant  laws  will  result  in  giv- 
ing greater  security  to  property  and  life  in  the  community, 
greater  happiness  to  the  individual  child  and  an  increase  to  the 
number  of  good  and  useful  citizens.     Let  the  tax  for  the  truants' 
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support  in  the  truant  school  be  charged  to  the  State,  and  one 
cause  for  the  insufficiency  of  the  law  to  arrest  truancy  will  be 
removed.  The  cost  of  the  truant  school  will  still  leave  a  lars^e 
incidental  tax  upon  the  town. 

To  obtain  the  most  satisfactory  results  under  the  law,  an 
officer  other  than  the  local  truant  officer  should  be  appointed 
as  an  agent  for  the  State  and  as  an  aid  to  the  truant  officers  of 
the  towns. 

Considered  as  an  integral  part  of  her  system  of  public 
schools,  these  parental  schools  deserve  the  fostering  care  which 
the  other  schools  of  the  system  receive.  For  this  unfortunate 
class  of  children,  no  matter  how  many  or  how  few  they  are  in 
number,  every  needed  provision  should  be  promptly  and  cheer- 
fully made  which  is  necessary  for  their  direction  and  control. 

New  Noemal  Schools. 

An  event  of  the  year  is  the  establishment  of  two  new  normal 
schools  in  these  two  counties  of  Barnstable  and  Middlesex. 
The  location  of  one  at  Hyannis,  in  the  town  of  Barnstable, 
gives  to  the  State  a  place  for  the  training  up  of  a  class  of 
young  persons,  from  among  a  sturdy  and  enterprising  people, 
to  become  teachers.  For  the  young  persons  graduating  from 
the  high  schools  on  the  Cape  there  is  outside  their  places  of 
abode  a  limited  range  of  occupations.  With  proper  encourage- 
ment large  numbers  of  these  will  be  attracted  to  this  normal 
school,  and  go  forth  to  occupy  positions  not  only  within  the 
county  but  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  Nor  is  it  supposed  that 
the  membership  will  be  restricted  to  the  inhabitants  of  this 
county.  With  an  able  corps  of  teachers,  the  school  may  be 
expected  to  draw  from  a  wide  extent  of  territory.  Aside  from 
the  immediate  purpose  for  which  the  school  is  established,  it 
will  prove  an  excellent  location  for  a  summer  school,  w^hich  is 
an  institution  now  makino^  laro^e  contributions  to  the  means  of 
pedagogical  study,  and  destined  in  the  future  even  more  fully 
to  demonstrate  its  value.  The  locating  of  a  school  at  Lowell 
assures  a  large  attendance  from  that  city  and  its  vicinit3^  It 
will  draw  directly  from  a  population  of  two  hundred  thousand 
people.  The  city  itself  has  in  late  years  contributed  but  few 
students  either  to  the  normal  school  in  its  own  county  or  to 
that   in   Essex,   it   having   had  in   successful  operation  a  city 
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training  school  from  which  it  drew  most  of  its  own  teachers. 
Presumably  this  school  will  be  incorporated  with  the  normal 
school. 

These  new  normal  schools  will,  so  far  as  membership  is  con- 
cerned, have  the  advantage  which  our  high  schools  have  over 
the  old  academies, — they  will  be  near  the  homes  of  their 
students.  Their  establishment  is  an  omen  of  good,  not  only 
for  their  own  localities  but  for  the  State  at  large.  There  is  a 
felt  need  everywhere  for  well-trained  teachers.  Hitherto  the 
normal  graduates,  whatever  the  positions  they  first  occupied, 
have  soon  found  themselves  drawn  to  the  centers  of  wealth  and 
population.  It  may  be  expected  that,  with  the  new  schools 
now  established  and  others  to  be  established  when  needed, 
their  direct  benefit  will  be  felt  in  every  school  in  the  State, 
and  that  some  of  the  evils  that  now  afflict  the  schools  will  be 
removed.  One  of  these  is  the  frequent  change  of  teachers ; 
another  is  that  which  gives  occasion  for  the  change  to  which 
the  schools  are  subjected.  These  evils  are  not  more  grievous 
in  these  two  counties  than  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  Superior 
qualifications  and  good  degree  of  permanence  in  the  teacher 
are  necessary  to  any  real  progress  in  the  schools ;  frequent 
changes  are  a  calamity,  but  they  are  to  be  the  rule,  especially 
in  the  case  of  the  less  affluent  towns  and  in  the  rural  districts, 
so  long  as  the  present  conditions  continue.  These  conditions 
are  untrained  teachers  and  insufficient  pay  to  command  those 
of  training  and  skill.  The  number  of  teachers  required  for  the 
Barnstable  schools  is  165.  The  number  of  difierent  teachers 
employed  during  the  year  was  235,  showing  that  at  least  70 
teachers  were  changed  during  the  year,  and  that  new  teachers 
took  their  places  ;  this  is  about  42  per  cent,  for  the  entire 
county.  In  Middlesex  County  the  number  of  teachers  re- 
quired for  all  the  schools  is  1,959,  the  number  of  different 
teachers  employed  was  2,832,  indicating  that  at  least  873  were 
changed  during  the  year ;  this  is  about  44  per  cent,  for  the 
county  as  a  whole.  These  changes  show  that  on  an  average 
from  two  to  three  schools  in  every  five  had  two  different 
teachers.  But  we  know  that  there  is  a  degree  of  permanence 
in  city  and  graded  schools  which  continue  through  the  year ;  so 
that  the  changes  in  the  smaller  towns  and  schools  are  much 
more  frequent  than  as  above  indicated. 
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The  schools  are  everywhere  seeking  for  teachers  well  quali- 
fied for  their  work.  Teachers  themselves  are  in  search  of 
positions  that  pay  better  wages  and  that  give  continuous  ser- 
vice through  the  year.  Teachers'  agencies  help  to  discover 
the  best  teachers  and  to  make  changes  easy.  Consider  for  a 
moment,  the  disparity  in  the  wages  paid  in  difierent  positions 
and  in  different  localities.  The  average  monthly  pay  in  Barn- 
stable County  for  males  is  $72.95  ;  for  females,  $36.80 ;  in 
Middlesex  County,  for  males,  $144.69  ;  for  females,  $53.50. 
The  range  in  Barnstable  is  for  males,  from  $50  to  $72.85  ;  for 
females,  from  $28  to  $42.50  ;  in  Middlesex,  for  males,  from 
$60  to  $191.76;  for  females,  from  $31.20  to  $65.75.  But 
these  are  the  average  wages  by  towns  ;  the  range  is  much  wider 
by  individual  teachers,  and  the  difference  here  is  an  approxi- 
mate gauge  of  the  difference  in  qualifications. 

The  following  table  gives  the  seven  towns  in  the  two  counties 
of  Barnstable  and  Middlesex  which  have  a  valuation  of  less 
than  $500,000  ;  also  the  fourteen  having  a  valuation  between 
$500,000  and  $1,000,000,  with  the  average  wages  paid  teachers 
at  three  periods  of  time  five  years  apart,  — 1884, 1889,  1894  :  — 


I 
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It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  drift  of  well-qualified  and  ambitious 
teachers  will  be  from  the  schools  of  Barnstable  to  the  schools 
of  Middlesex ;  from  the  towns  and  schools  within  these  coun- 
ties which  pay  low  wages  to  those  that  pay  high  wages ;  and 
from  an  occupation  that  requires  high  qualifications  with  low 
wages  to  others  that  pay  better  for  less  exacting  services.  It 
is  natural  that  women  should  seek  occupations  where  the  dis- 
parity is  not  so  great  between  men's  pay  and  women's  for  the 
same  kind  and  amount  of  work.  One  means,  then,  to  give 
greater  permanence  to  the  office  of  teacher  is  to  make  the  pay 
in  difli'erent  localities  more  nearly  equal,  and  to  give  every- 
where more  nearly  equal  pay  for  equal  work. 

These  towns  include  all  in  these  two  counties  whose  valua- 
tion does  not  exceed  one  million  dollars.  Ten  of  these  towns 
employ  one  male  teacher  or  more,  for  longer  or  shorter  periods 
during  the  year,  at  an  average  of  $70.75  per  month;  all  em- 
ploy female  teachers  at  an  average  of  $36.22.  The  wages  for 
female  teachers  in  these  towns  have  advanced  on  an  average  in 
ten  years  $4.56  which  is  $1.14  per  week.  The  average  wages 
of  both  male  and  female  teachers  for  the  two  counties  taken 
together  are  considerably  higher ;  some  towns  in  Middlesex 
pay  the  highest  salaries  paid  in  the  State ;  but  the  average 
in  Barnstable  is  for  males  only  $72.95,  and  for  females  only 
$36.84. 

The  establishment  of  additional  normal  schools  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  educational  policy  of  the  State.  By  maintaining 
the  six  normal  schools  already  in  operation,  she  declares  in 
favor  of  training  teachers  at  her  own  expense  rather  than  at 
the  expense  of  her  children.  At  the  present  time  47  out  of 
her  216  teachers  employed  in  Barnstable  and  692  out  of  2,211 
in  Middlesex  are  normal  graduates,  which  gives  21.3  per  cent 
and  31.3  respectively  of  normally  trained  teachers.  City 
training  schools  increase  somewhat  the  list  of  teachers  whose 
skill  is  the  result  of  training.  But  not  till  every  teacher  is 
professionally  trained  in  the  theory  and  practised  in  the  art  of 
teaching  before  entering  upon  his  work,  will  the  State's  practice 
be  consistent  with  her  established  theory.  The  demand  for 
well-trained  teachers  far  exceeds  the  supply,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  added  normal  schools  when  they  are  equipped 
and  ready  for  work  will  be  filled  with  students.     They  will  get 
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in  these  schools  the  best  preparation  for  life  that  they  can  any- 
where obtain,  no  matter  what  their  calling,  and  they  will  have 
besides  the  training  needed  for  teaching'  and  they  will,  as  has 
been  the  rule  in  the  past,  enter  upon  the  work.  But,  with 
wages  as  above,  what  assurance  has  the  State  that  they  will 
continue  in  it  ?  They  will  be  in  demand,  but  into  the  question 
of  supply  enters  the  question  of  wages. 

No  normal  graduates  of  successful  experience  are  long  found 
teaching  at  $7  or  $8  per  week ;  no  one  competent  to  teach  can 
be  expected  to  teach  for  less  wages  than  a  good  stenographer 
and  typewriter  or  a  good  bookkeeper  can  command.  The  State 
having  provided  for  the  public  schools  the  increased  numbers 
of  normal  graduates,  the  next  step  if  they  are  to  be  retained, 
will  be  to  give  increased  pay  ;  otherwise  the  normal  schools 
will  fail  of  the  full  purpose  of  their  establishment.  Three  of 
the  new  normal  schools  are  located  in  the  midst  of  dense  popula- 
tions and  abounding  wealth.  The  immediate  communities  can 
pay  liberal  wages,  but  the  trained  teachers  must  no  longer  be 
found  only  in  such  localities  ;  they  must  be  in  every  school ; 
nor  must  the  tax  now  of  such  unequal  weight  be  allowed  longer 
to  burden  the  less  fortunate  towns  in  respect  to  the  necessary 
conditions  for  good  schools. 

In  the  above  list  are  towns  whose  school  tax  is  5.46  mills 
on  every  dollar  of  their  taxable  property  ;  the  average  for  the 
Barnstable  County  towns  is  4.38  mills  and  for  the  Middlesex 
towns  3.07  mills ;  these  rates  are  on  a  total  valuation  of 
$11,897,441.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  towns  of  such 
low  valuation  and  high  tax  rate  are  going  to  increase  materially 
their  school  tax ;  certainly  they  are  not  going  to  double  it, 
which  they  must  do  to  compete  with  their  opulent  neighbors ; 
it  is  useless  to  expect  it.  Is  it  not  unjust  to  demand  it? 
Sooner  or  later  the  relief  must  come  in  some  form  of  a  general 
tax  levied  upon  the  wealth  of  the  State  and  apportioned  among 
the  towns  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  State.  This, 
again,  I  am  aware,  is  opposed  to  the  ancient  and  once  wise 
policy  of  withholding  from  the  towns  aid  from  the  State. 

But  side  by  side  with  the  above  list  of  towns  of  low  valua- 
tion are  others  of  affluence ;  from  among  these  I  select  eight 
municipalities  whose  total  valuation  is  $1,028,371,868,  whose 
average  pay  per  month  for  male  teachers  is  $123.48  and  for 
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females  $52.20,  and  whose  school  tax  is  1.47  mills  on  the 
dollar  of  their  valuation.  These  two  classes  of  towns  are  com- 
ponent parts  of  one  people,  with  a  community  of  interests, 
one  of  which  is  the  education  of  the  children  ;  they  are  sample 
towns,  of  which  there  are  in  the  State  a  large  number  of  both 
classes. 

On  the  one  hand  are  the  communities  rich  in  earthly  posses- 
sions :  on  the  other  hand  are  towns  struggling  for  their  exist- 
ence, their  children  possessing  all  things  in  possibility,  but 
possessing  nothing  in  reality.  Is  it  not  reasonable  that  out  of 
their  abundance  the  former  class  of  towns  should  help  in  larger 
measure  to  train  these  children  into  good  citizenship  ?  Is  it 
not  for  their  interest  to  do  this  ?  and  can  any  intelligent,  lib- 
eral-minded person  object  to  the  necessary  tax  which  may  fall 
to  his  lot  for  such  provision  ? 

Such  a  general  tax  levy  and  distribution  as  are  implied  are 
not  foreign  to  our  policy ;  they  are  in  accord  with  it.  Since 
1888  the  State  has  made  an  annual  appropriation  to  towns  not 
exceedino'  two  and  one  half  millions  of  valuation  to  aid  them 
in  employing  superintendents  and  in  paying  better  wages  for 
teachers.  This  sum  paid  to  thirteen  of  the  towns  in  the  pre- 
ceding list  is  $12,083.33  the  present  year.  Of  the  towns  in 
the  list,  the  first  seven  receive  also  $300,  the  other  fourteen 
$250  each  from  the  income  of  the  school  fund,  to  which  addi- 
tions are  to  be  made  from  year  to  year  from  the  State  treasury. 
The  supervision  provided  for  by  the  first  of  these  appropria- 
tions has  improved  the  school  spirit  and  set  the  schools  forward 
in  some  respects  more  in  ten  years  than  all  the  local  super- 
vision had  accomplished  in  the  previous  twenty-five.  But 
these  contributions,  though  a  help,  do  not  go  far  enough  or 
fast  enough  to  secure  a  well-qualified  teacher  in  every  school, 
with  compensation  suflacient  to  make  it  no  object  on  this  account 
for  the  teacher  to  change  his  place.  Something  must  be  done 
to  assure  permanence  and  skill  in  the  teacher  of  every  school. 
This  being  provided,  the  position  of  teacher  will  be  worth 
fitting  for,  and  making  a  life-calling.  When  wages  for  teach- 
ing uniformly  rule  as  high  as  for  other  pursuits  which  require 
learning,  training  and  skill,  the  ranks  will  be  filled  with  well- 
qualified  teachers.  Then  the  demand  will  be  made  for  such, 
and  none  others  will  need  apply. 
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It  seems  appropriate  in  this  connection  to  suggest  a  provision 
which  private  benefactions  can  make  towards  supplying  the 
schools  with  trained  teachers.  A  concrete  example  will  serve 
as  an  illustration.  Mrs.  Harriet  Pierce  of  Nantucket,  widow 
of  Rev.  Cyrus  Pierce,  first  principal  of  our  first  State  normal 
school,  left  at  her  decease,  in  trust,  funds  amounting  to 
$3,780.84  to  be  applied  to  the  fitting  for  teaching  of  deserving 
young  Massachusetts  women  in  need  of  such  aid.  The  trustee 
of  the  fund  was  herself  in  full  sympathy  with  the  devise,  and 
interested  to  make  it  accomplish  its  purpose.  Dec.  8,  1885, 
the  first  money  was  bestowed  upon  a  student ;  this  was  given 
outright.  All  moneys  since  bestowed  have  been  loaned  upon  a 
plan  originating  with  the  trustee ;  a  note  with  the  beneficiary's 
signature  is  required,  as  follows  :  — 

Within  six  years  from  date,  for  value  received,  I  promise  to  pay 

,  trustee,  under  the  will  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Pierce,  , 

without  interest,  unless  prevented  by  illness  or  misfortune. 

(Signed) 

Most  of  the  loans  have  been  for  three  hundred  dollars,  in 
eight  quarterly  payments,  to  cover  two  years'  board  at  a  normal 
school.  Of  those  who  have  been  teaching  for  any  length  of 
time  three  have  paid  their  notes  in  full ;  others  have  made  part 
payment ;  two  who  have  left  the  ranks  are  paying  their  notes 
also.  There  has  been  loaned  $5,258.58,  and  there  is  now  on 
hand  $964.12.  So  far  no  deserving  applicant  has  been  refused. 
But  with  the  present  number  of  beneficiaries  to  provide  for, 
and  an  additional  one  to  whom  a  promise  is  already  given,  the 
list  cannot  be  extended  until  further  returns  are  made. 

The  number  of  persons  who  have  received  aid  from  the  fund 
is  twenty-two.  The  present  number  of  beneficiaries  in  schools 
is  eio:ht.  Eighteen  have  attended  normal  schools  and  four  have 
pursued  their  special  studies  elsewhere.  Several  are  doing 
superior  work  as  teachers. 

The  application  of  the  above  reference  to  a  noble  benefaction, 
wisely  administered,  hardly  needs  to  be  suggested.  We  are 
to  have  ten  State  normal  schools.  We  need  ten  thousand  well- 
trained  teachers  to  give  one  to  every  school  in  the  State. 
Each  of  the  normal  schools  ouo;ht  to  hold  in  trust  a  fund  of  ten 
thousand  dollars,  at  least,  to  be  applied  in  loans  similar  to  the 
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above.  Amonsj  those  who  are  debarred  from  attendino;  the 
normal  schools  by  the  want  of  ready  means  are  persons  who 
possess  the  highest  natural  qualifications  for  teaching,  and  who 
would  fill  the  ranks  of  professional  teachers  with  honor  to 
themselves  and  with  credit  to  the  Commonwealth.  There  can 
be  no  object  better  worth  the  consideration  of  persons  seeking 
an  investment  sure  to  be  a  benefit  to  the  rising  generation  and 
to  the  whole  race  than  to  contribute  towards  such  a  fund. 

The  establishment  of  new  normal  schools  is  an  important 
step  towards  making  all  teachers  professional ;  it  is,  however, 
but  one  step ;  that  which  I  am  considering  is  a  necessary 
incident.  Another  is  a  standard  for  professional  ability.  If 
her  plan  of  certificating  teachers  shall  become  popular,  and  be 
advanced  from  a  permissive  act  to  a  requirement,  the  State  will 
have  made  provision  for  such  a  standard.  These  three  things 
must  go  together ;  the  State  must  demand  for  all  her  schools 
professionally  trained  teachers  ;  she  must  secure  for  them  ade- 
quate compensation  in  whatever  school  or  part  of  the  State 
they  teach,  and  she  must  furnish  a  sufficient  number  of  well- 
qualified  teachers  for  all  the  schools.  Then  will  there  be  need 
for  all  the  normal  schools  she  is  to  have.  Not  till  then  can 
she  expect  any  degree  of  uniform  excellence  throughout  her 
schools. 

Teachers'  Institutes. 

The  secretary's  report  contains  an  account  in  general  of  the 
institutes  held  during  the  year.  Of  these,  two  were  held  under 
my  conduct  in  Barnstable  and  four  in  Middlesex  County.  The 
former  two  were  attended  by  185  persons,  which  included 
nearly  all  the  teachers  of  the  county,  several  of  the  town  com- 
mittees and  all  but  one  of  the  superintendents.  There  were 
present  representatives  of  every  town  in  the  county.  All  the 
institutes  were  hospitably  entertained  and  it  may  be  invidious 
to  make  distinctions,  but  the  institute  held  at  Sandwich  was 
noteworthy  for  the  way  it  was  received  by  the  citizens,  who 
not  only  provided,  as  others  did,  a  bountiful  noon  lunch  for 
the  members,  but  furnished* extensive  floral  decorations  and  an 
orchestra  for  the  evening  meeting,  and  lent  their  presence  in 
large  numbers  to  stimulate  and  encourage  the  speakers.  The 
four  institutes  of  Middlesex  County  were  attended  by  951 
teachers  from  39  of  her  towns.     A  hearty  interest  was  mani- 
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fested  by  the  members  in  all  the  exercises  of  all  the  institutes. 
These  exercises  were  given  to  separate  sections  of  the  insti- 
tutes, each  section  being  composed  of  a  particular  grade  of 
teachers,  as  those  of  the  primary,  the  grammar  or  the  high 
school.  In  several  institutes  the  high  school  section  was 
subdivided;  science,  or  mathematics,  language  and  literature 
were  presented  at  the  same  time,  so  that  the  members  could 
see  methods  illustrated,  each  in  his  own  line  of  work.  The 
Barnstable  County  institutes  were  located  nearly  at  the  two 
extremities  of  the  county  ;  the  Middlesex  institutes  were  lo- 
cated at  the  south-west,  south-east  and  at  the  north-east  parts 
of  the  county ;  this  gave  to  every  part  of  these  two  counties, 
with  the  exception  of  north-western  Middlesex,  institutes  within 
easy  reach.  North-western  Middlesex  was  well  provided  with 
work  similar  in  kind  to  that  which  is  illustrated  in  the  insti- 
tutes, meetings  during  the  year  being  held,  one  at  Townsend, 
where  all  the  teachers  of  this  town,  of  Ashby  and  of  Pepperell 
were  present ;  the  other  at  Acton,  where  were  gathered  teachers 
from  all  the  towns  to  the  north  and  west  of  Concord.  The 
former  meeting  was  conducted  by  the  district  superintendent, 
Mr.  J.  S.  Cooley  ;  the  latter  was  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Middlesex  North-west  Teachers'  Association,  formed  one  year 
ago.  Both  of  these  meetings  employed  six  of  the  institute 
workers,  and  did  work  not  unlike  that  in  the  institutes. 

History  or  Teachers'  Institutes. 

It  is  now  just  fifty  years  since  the  first  institutes  were  held 
in  Massachusetts.  A  brief  sketch  of  their  introduction  and 
progress,  from  one  who  has  been  identified  with  their  work  for 
two-thirds  of  the  period  of  their  existence,  may  not  be  inap- 
propriate. 

Teachers'  institutes  were  introduced  into  Massachusetts  dur- 
ing the  secretaryship  of  Horace  Mann,  who  first  learned  of 
them  as  they  existed  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Mr.  Mann's 
eighth  annual  report  to  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  urged 
their  adoption  as  a  means  additional  to  the  normal  schools  for 
the  training  of  teachers.  The  Legislature  fiiiled  to  make  an 
appropriation  for  the  purpose,  but  the  Hon.  Edmund  Dwight 
of  Boston,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Mann's  and  of  the  schools,  gener- 
ously gave  to  Mr.  Mann  $1,000  to  be  expended  in  the  experi- 
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ment.  Mr.  Mann  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature  was 
able  to  report  the  holding  of  four  institutes  during  the  fall  of 
1845,  and  to  secure  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  an  appropria- 
tion of  $2,500  for  the  coming  year.  George  N.  Briggs,  then 
governor,  was  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  plan,  and  recom- 
mended it  in  his  message  ;  he  with  Mr.  Mann  lighted  the  fire  and 
swept  the  room  in  Pittsfield  where  the  first  institute  was  held. 

The  ninth  annual  report  of  the  secretary  speaks  of  the  insti- 
tute as  if  it  originated  or  was  invented  in  New  York  in  1843. 
Henry  Barnard  claims  that  honor  for  Connecticut,  and  in  Vol. 
XV.  of  Barnard's  "Journal  of  Education"  sets  forth  the  plan 
of  a  series  of  meetings  held  under  his  direction  and  at  his  own 
expense  which  were  in  their  aims  and  general  conduct  of  the 
nature  of  institutes.  These  meetings  were  first  held  in  1839  at 
Hartford ;  they  were  adopted  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  in 
1843,  and  in  1844  were  first  held  in  New  York,  — during  the 
year,  in  nearly  one-half  of  the  counties  of  that  State.  Massa- 
chusetts and  Ohio  followed  the  next  year. 

At  first  the  institutes  in  Massachusetts  were  held  for  ten 
working  days,  and  $2.00  was  paid  to  each  one  of  the  first  one 
hundred  teachers  applying  for  admission.  They  were  held  in 
Berkshire,  at  Pittsfield;  in  Worcester,  at  Fitchburg ;  in  Ply- 
mouth, at  Bridgewater;  in  Barnstable,  at  Chatham, — all  in 
counties  where  normal  schools  are,  or  are  to  be  located,  two 
of  them  in  the  very  towns,  the  other  two  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  where  institutes  were  first  held.  These  first  insti- 
tutes, were  largely  attended,  the  four  by  over  400  teachers, 
who  had  charge  during  the  year  which  followed,  of  schools 
containing  20,000  pupils. 

The  hostility  to  the  first  secretary  coming  from  several 
sources,  and  especially  animated  by  the  repugnance  felt  by 
certain  schoolmasters  to  Mr.  Mann,  on  account  of  his  views 
of  methods  of  teaching  and  school  discipline  presented  in  the 
seventh  annual  report,  was  doubtless  counteracted  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  by  the  meetings  by  day,  held  with  this  large 
body  of  teachers  mostly  from  among  the  country  people,  and 
by  evening  meetings  with  citizens  of  the  locality  and  of  the 
neighboring  towns. 

The  general  purpose  of  the  institute,  which  distinguished  it 
from  a  convention  of  teachers,  was  to  give  continuous  instruc- 
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tion  in  a  sort  of  protracted  meeting,  and  to  provide  for  the 
members  instruction  of  a  high  order  of  merit,  by  supplying 
superior  teachers  to  illustrate  methods  of  teaching  and  school 
management  which  would  be  a  model  for  the  members  in  their 
own  schools. 

The  early  institutes  were  intended  to  be  in  all  respects  model 
schools ;  the  members  were  treated  as  pupils ;  brought  with 
them  a  reading  book,  dictionary,  atlas,  note  book  and  pencil. 
They  were  assigned  lessons,  required  to  recite,  were  drilled  and 
tested  in  the  common  branches  as  they  would  be  in  an  ordinary 
school. 

Among  the  persons  who  conducted  the  classes  were  the 
secretary  of  the  Board,  Wm.  B.  Fowle,  Thomas  Sherwin, 
Geo.  S.  Hilliard  of  Boston,  Miss  Caroline  Tilden  and  Mr. 
Cyrus  Pierce  of  Newton.  Later  S.  S.  Green  the  grammarian, 
Arnold  Guyot  the  geographer,  Herman  Krusi  the  master  of 
drawing,  Louis  Agassiz  the  naturalist,  Wm.  Russell  the  elocu- 
tionist, and  Lowell  Mason  doctor  of  music,  were  employed. 
As  these  passed  out  from  service,  others,  as  Dana  P.  Col  burn, 
Sanborn  Tenney,  Lewis  B.  Monroe,  Miss  Melvina  Mitchell, 
J.  W.  Dickinson,  Walter  Smith  art  master  for  the  State, 
Wm.  H.  Niles  and  others  took  their  places  and  continued  the 
work.  The  number  of  institutes  reported  by  secretary  Bout- 
well  to  have  been  held,  up  to  1860,  was  126,  an  average  of  a 
little  less  than  eight  per  year  from  the  first.  The  institute 
came  by  degrees  to  be  less  and  less  like  a  school ;  otherwise, 
for  the  first  sixteen  years  to  the  time  of  the  secretaryship  of 
Mr.  Joseph  White,  there  was  no  essential  change  from  the 
original  plan  of  work.  The  time,  however,  for  which  the 
institutes  were  held,  had  decreased  to  five  days  when  Mr. 
White  became  secretary ;  during  his  secretaryship  it  decreased 
to  three  and  finally  to  two  days.  In  the  meantime  they  were 
much  more  generally  scattered  over  the  State  and  more 
frequently  held  in  the  smaller  towns. 

The  advent  of  Mr.  John  W.  Dickinson  as  secretar}',  was 
signalized  by  some  important  changes  in  the  conduct  of  the 
institutes.  Their  length  was  soon  reduced  to  one  day,  with  one 
or  two  evening  meetings.  The  plan  of  work  was  unified  and 
extended.  The  principles  of  teaching  were  presented  by  the 
secretary  as  an  introduction  to  the   exercises  which  were  to 
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succeed,  and  which  were  intended  to  (1)  give  in  the  several 
branches  presented  a  general  outline  of  the  branch  with  its 
topical  arrangement,  (2)  to  show  the  method  of  teaching  it, 
and  (3)  to  illustrate  the  method  by  applications. 

The  institutes  were  taught  in  two  grades  and  many  of  them 
in  three,  —  primary,  grammar  and  high  school.  Under  these 
changes  in  time  and  method,  the  number  of  institutes  held 
during  the  year  was  increased  to  twenty-five  or  thirty.  The 
exact  average  per  year  for  the  past  seven  years  is  26.57.  To 
adapt  the  work  to  the  present  standard  of  teaching  and  to  the 
broader  courses  in  the  elementary  schools,  less  stress  is  put 
upon  elocutionary  reading  and  more  upon  teaching  beginners 
to  read,  and  more  upon  showing  how  they  may  acquire  a  taste 
for  good  literature  through  what  they  read.  Drawing  has  been 
more  fully  illustrated,  as  well  as  more  systematically  taught, 
than  before  ;  it  has  been  correlated  with  other  studies.  Nature 
study,  for  its  own  sake  and  for  the  occasion  it  gives  for  the  use 
of  drawing  and  for  written  and  spoken  language,  has  recently 
had  a  prominent  place  in  all  the  institutes.  Otherwise  than  as 
above  indicated,  the  instruction  continues  to  embrace  the  com- 
mon school  branches  taught  in  elementary  schools,  and  adds 
for  the  high  school  grade  algebra,  geometry,  English  history, 
physics,  and  other  studies  of  the  grade. 

The  annual  attendance  upon  the  institutes  embraces  from 
one  fourth  to  one  third  of  all  the  teachers  employed  in  the 
common  schools  the  present  year,  more  than  one  third,  the  full 
attendance  being  4,640. 

It  is  believed  that  the  institutes  exert  a  large  influence  in 
instructing  and  stimulating  the  teachers,  and  in  familiarizing 
superintendents  and  school  committees  with  the  principles  of 
teaching  and  with  the  advances  which  are  constantly  making 
in  the  devices  pertaining  to  the  art.  The  institute,  though  not 
indigenous  to  our  soil,  has  reached  the  best  phases  of  its  de- 
velopment through  our  Board  of  Education  and  its  secretaries, 
and  has  always  had  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  school 
teachers,  school  officials,  and,  through  the  Legislature,  of  the 
people.  So  long  as  teaching  continues  to  be  a  progressive 
science,  w^hich  it  is  always  likely  to  be,  the  occasion  will  exist 
for  gathering  teachers  together  to  get  instruction  and  inspira- 
tion. 
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The  objects  whicli  I  desire  in  this  report  specially  to  com- 
mend to  the  consideration  of  the  Board  as  necessar}^  to  the 
highest  success  of  the  schools  may  be  recapitulated  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

I.  The  system  of  school  supervision  by  superintendents 
should  be  made  to  include  all  the  schools  of  the  State. 

II.  The  truant  laws  should  be  made  more  effective:  (1) 
by  employing  a  State  officer  to  aid  the  local  truant  officers 
in  enforcing  the  laws ;  (2)  by  transferring  from  the  towns 
to  the  State  the  charge  for  the  truants'  board  while  in  the 
truant  school. 

III.  Teachers  of  competent  ability  should  be  provided  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  supply  every  school  in  the  State.  As 
one  means  to  secure  this  end,  the  taxation  for  the  support  of 
schools  should  be  more  equally  levied  upon  the  property  of  the 
State. 

My  observations  for  the  past  year  justify  the  confident  hope 
that  with  the  changes  above  suggested  the  schools  may  be 
expected  uniformly  to  reach  something  like  the  high  standard 
of  excellence  which  many  of  them  have  already  attained. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GEO.  A.  WALTON. 

"West  Newton,  Dec.  31,  1894. 
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REPOET  OF  joh:n"  t.  pri:n^ce, 

.   AGENT   OF   THE   BOARD. 


Condition  of  the  Schools,  Teachers,  Supervision,  Consolidation 
OF  Schools,  Departmental  Instruction  and  Correlation. 


REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  character  of  my  work  during  the  past  year  has  been  the 
same  as  that  of  previous  years,  except  in  the  relative  amount 
of  time  given  to  attendance  upon  meetings  of  various  kinds. 
The  changed  character  of  supervision  and  the  improved  quality 
of  teaching  have  created  a  demand  for  conferences  in  which 
ways  of  improving  the  schools  are  discussed.  At  first  glance 
this  seems  anomalous,  but  experience  shows  it  to  be  true.  In 
those  towns  where  the  teachers  are  poorly  qualified  for  their 
work,  and  where  the  superintendence  is  inactive  and  inefficient, 
there  is  little  or  no  realization  of  existing  faults  and  a  conse- 
quent indifierence  as  to  the  need  of  teachers'  meetings  or  any 
other  improving  agency ;  whereas,  in  places  where  active  and 
progressive  work  is  seen,  there  is  a  constant  demand  by  the 
teachers  for  meetings.  So  true  is  this  that  the  real  condition 
of  the  schools  may  be  determined  to  a  large  degree  by  the 
number  and  character  of  the  teachers'  meetino-s  that  are  held. 
In  response  to  this  and  other  demands  I  have  attended  and  ad- 
dressed an  average  of  more  than  two  meetings  a  week  through 
the  school  year.  While  attendance  upon  so  many  meetings, 
with  the  necessary  preparation  for  them,  has  taken  a  large  part 
of  my  time,  I  have  endeavored  through  inspection  and  inquiry 
to  keep  informed  as  to  the  character  of  the  work  done  in  each 
of  the  towns  of  my  district. 

Condition  of  the  Schools. 
While  it  is  manifest  that  general  improvement  has  been  made 
in  the  schools,  I  can  but  express  the  belief  that  too  great  differ- 
ences in  results  still  exist.  So  great  indeed  are  these  differences 
that  the  conviction  has  been  forced  upon  me  of  late  that  within 
the  borders  of  my  district  may  be  found  the  best  and  the  poor- 
est schools  in  the  civilized  world.  If  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment is  questioned,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  support  it  by 
my  own  or  others'  observation.     It  will  be  sufficient  to  point 
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out  the  widely  different  conditions  under  which  the  schools  are 
maintained,  and  leave  it  to  be  inferred  what  the  results  must  be. 
The  towns  and  cities  in  general,  so  far  as  the  conditions  of 
school  maintenance  are  concerned,  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes  :  — 

1.  Those  whose  wealth  is  large,  and  whose  policy  is  such 
as  to  enable  the  schools  to  have  the  best  skill  attainable  both  in 
supervision  and  in  teaching. 

2.  Those  whose  ability  and  public  sentiment  are  such  as  to 
give  to  the  schools  a  fair  share  of  administrative  and  teaching 
skill. 

3.  Those  whose  taxes  for  the  support  of  schools  are  as  much 
as  the  people  can  well  bear,  yet  whose  income  is  not  enough  to 
get  and  to  keep  teachers  of  even  fair  ability.  This  class  of 
towns  includes  (a)  those  that  are  making  active  efforts  to 
change  the  conditions  under  which  the  schools  are  carried  on 
and  to  take  advantage  of  all  the  means  afforded  for  their  im- 
provement ;  and  (6)  those  that  are  satisfied  with  existing 
conditions,  and  resist  all  efforts  made  for  improvement. 

The  difference  in  the  conditions  of  these  extreme  classes  of 
towns  is  as  great  as  it  well  can  be.  In  the  first  class  are 
schools  taught  by  men  and  women  who  are  well  educated, 
intelligent,  energetic  in  character  and  skilled  in  their  pro- 
fession. The  supervision  is  wise  and  progressive,  the  buildings 
and  apparatus  are  the  best  that  can  be  provided,  and  every 
facility  is  offered  to  stimulate  the  energies  and  satisfy  the 
ambition  of  the  children.  In  the  last  division  of  the  third 
class  mentioned  are  poorly  equipped  schools,  presided  over  by 
frequently  chcinging  teachers  whose  only  qualification  for  their 
work  is  an  education  in  the  schools  of  the  town  in  which  they 
teach.  They  have  poor  courses  of  study  or  none  at  all,  and 
only  such  supervision  as  can  be  given  by  busy  men  who  have 
not  the  time  and  often  not  the  ability  to  direct  the  work  of  the 
teachers  as  it  should  be  directed. 

Is  any  detailed  description  of  the  schools  of  these  places 
necessary  to  convince  any  one  of  the  truth  of  the  statement 
that  they  are  in  the  one  case  very  excellent  and  in  the  other 
extremely  poor?  My  chief  reason  for  calling  your  attention  to 
this  condition  of  affairs  is  to  present  as  strong  an  argument  as 
possible  for  the  equalization  of  conditions  and  facilities  so  far 
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as  State  legislation  and  State  aid  can  make  them  equal.  The 
fact  that  the  number  of  the  last  division  of  towns  is  small  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  be  reached  if  it  is  possible  to  do 
so.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  the  smaller 
towns  are  inclined  to  accept  and  to  use  wisely  the  assistance 
which  the  State  offers,  the  question  might  be  pertinently  asked 
whether  the  time  has  not  come  to  make  compulsory  some  of 
the  provisions  of  assistance  which  are  now  permissive,  and  to 
set  a  standard  of  qualifications  for  teaching  which  every  town 
of  the  State  must  meet.  It  is  true  that  such  requirements 
would  have  to  be  accompanied  by  financial  aid  far  greater  than 
has  been  hitherto  contemplated  ;  but  such  aid  the  State  ought 
to  be  willing  to  give,  knowing  that  it  is  given  for  the  benefit 
of  all  her  citizens. 

Teachers. 

The  standards  of  committees  and  superintendents  in  the 
selection  of  teachers  are  quite  different,  as  shown  both  in  the 
method  of  selection  and  in  the  character  of  the  persons  selected. 
Towns  and  cities  which  have  a  superintendent  sometimes  permit 
that  official  to  nominate  one  or  more  persons  for  a  vacancy,  and 
sometimes  authorize  him  to  fill  the  vacancy.  In  some  towns 
the  superintendent  has  not  even  the  privilege  of  nomination, 
that  duty  being  given  to  a  special  committee.  Some  com- 
mittees still  pursue  the  practice  of  appointing  each  member  to 
take  charge  of  a  given  school  or  group  of  schools.  The  power 
thus  conferred  is  frequently  absolute  both  in  matters  of  super- 
vision and  in  the  selection  of  teachers.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  dangers  of  favoritism  and  nepotism  under  such  circum- 
stances are  often  realized,  and  that  the  schools  are  made  to 
suffer  in  consequence.  Some  committees  put  the  whole  matter 
of  supplying  teachers  into  the  hands  of  a  teachers'  bureau,  and 
take  what  is  sent  them,  —  a  practice  that  cannot  be  too  strongly 
condemned.  Normal  graduates  are  almost  always  in  demand, 
and  as  a  rule  are  taken  and  retained  by  the  wealthier  towns  and 
cities, — another  argument  for  a  more  equal  distribution  of 
means.  The  following  statement  shows  the  difference  of  in- 
clination and  ability  on  the  part  of  towns  and  cities  in  the 
employment  of  professionally  prepared  teachers  for  the  schools. 
It  also  shows  how  inadequate  the  present  supply  of  graduates 
is  to  meet  a  general  demand  from  all  the  towns. 
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Table  shoiLnng  the  Percentage  of  Teachers  who  are  Normal  Graduates 
in  the  Counties  of  Bristol,  Norfolk,  Dukes  and  Nantucket  during  the 
Year  1893-94 : 


Percentage    of   Teachers  •who   ahe 

Number 
of 

Percestage  op    Teachers  who  are 

Number 
of 

Normal  Graduates. 

Towns. 

Normal  Graduates. 

TOTTUS. 

Above  70  per  cent., 

2 

Between  30  and  40  per  cent., 

8 

Between  60  and  70  per  cent., 

1 

Between  20  and  30  per  cent.. 

10 

Between  50  and  60  per  cent., 

0 

Between  10  and  20  per  cent., 

14 

Between  40  and  50  per  cent.. 

6 

Less  than  10  per  cent , . 

15 

It  should  be  said  that  the  above  numbers  do  not  include  per- 
sons who  are  graduates  of  a  training  school  or  persons  who 
have  attended  but  have  not  graduated  from  a  normal  school. 

The  frequency  of  a  change  of  teachers  in  some  towns  greatly 
interferes  with  the  efficiency  of  the  schools.  In  a  report  re- 
cently received  from  forty  towns  and  cities  of  my  district  the 
following  statistics  for  1894  are  gathered  :  — 


Number 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Number 

Number  of 

Number  of 

of  Teachers 

Voluntary 

Teacliers 

of  Teachers 

Voluntary 

Teachers 

Kequired. 

Resignations. 

Discliarged. 

Required. 

Resignations. 

Discharged. 

8 

0 

0 

30 

1 

2 

7 

1 

1 

6 

0 

0 

28 

4 

1 

42 

12 

3 

86 

5 

5 

10 

4 

1 

22 

3 

0 

17 

1 

0 

16 

0 

1 

90 

13 

4 

5 

4 

1 

8 

4 

3 

32 

3 

5 

8 

1 

3 

5 

1 

1 

8 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

10 

2 

1 

38 

4 

0 

22 

2 

1 

14 

8 

0 

10 

,       1 

4 

14 

2 

2 

108 

5 

0 

19 

0 

1 

4 

1 

0 

7 

4 

0 

14 

3 

0 

18 

5 

0 

19 

7 

0 

6 

0 

0 

67 

.      3 

4 

16 

4 

2 

16 

3 

2 

6 

1 

1 

19 

2 

1 

49 

7 

2 

3 

2 

0 

Totals, 

906 

123 

52 
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Various  causes  contribute  to  the  large  number  of  voluntary 
resignations,  chief  of  which  is  the  difference  of  salary  paid  in 
the  various  towns.  When  the  amount  paid  for  elementary 
school  teachers  varies  from  six  dollars  a  week  for  a  school  year 
of  thirty  weeks  to  seven  hundred  dollars  a  year,  there  can 
hardly  be  expected  great  stability  in  the  teaching  force  of  some 
of  the  towns.  Some  towns  that  pay  small  salaries  seek  normal 
school  graduates,  who  after  a  little  experience  naturally  go  to 
places  that  are  able  to  pay  them  more.  If  the  State  could 
adopt  a  plan  by  which  no  teacher  should  receive  less  than,  let 
us  say,  $500  a  year,  the  interests  of  the  smaller  or  poorer 
towns  would  be  protected.  Of  course  no  such  plan  should  be 
adopted  without  giving  State  aid  and  prescribing  a  standard  of 
qualifications  for  teachers. 

It  should  not  be  inferred  from  the  smallness  of  the  number 
of  teachers  discharged  that  the  work  of  the  teachers  employed 
is  uniformly  good.  Quite  the  opposite  is  true  in  some  towns 
whose  corps  of  teachers  is  the  same  year  after  year ;  for  the 
same  influences  which  are  used  to  elect  poor  teachers  frequently 
keep  them  in  their  places. 

Supervision. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  supervisory  districts  formed 
previous  to  this  year  are  maintained  apparently  with  great 
cordiality  of  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  people.  The  schools 
of  these  districts,  I  believe,  have  been  improved  under  the 
new  system.  The  fact  that  the  same  persons  have  been  re- 
tained as  superintendents  is  an  evidence  of  their  popularity  and 
success.  Two  additional  districts  have  been  formed  during  the 
year,  one  including  Dartmouth  and  Westport  and  the  other 
Norton  and  Wrentham.  Bellingham  has  also  joined  with  two 
towns  of  Worcester  County  in  the  formation  of  a  district. 
Other  towns  are  considering  the  matter,  and  I  doubt  not  that 
one  or  more  districts  will  be  formed  during  the  coming  year. 
But  under  the  present  circumstances  there  are  practical  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  a  universal  adoption  of  the  plan.  If  three 
of  the  group  of  towns  northwest  of  Fall  Eiver  join  together, 
there  will  be  left  two  towns  with  not  enough  schools  to  form  a 
district,  and  unless  Freetown  and  Acushnet  join  with  one  or 
two  towns  of  Plymouth  County,  they  also  will  be  unable  to 
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receive  the  benefits  of  the  plan.  Medfield  and  Dover  are 
already  left  far  away  from  towns  with  which  they  can  join. 
Some  of  these  towns  have  accepted  the  provisions  of  the  act 
authorizing  them  to  make  a  union  with  other  towns,  but  by 
reason  of  isolation  have  not  been  able  to  do  so.  In  view  of 
these  difficulties  and  in  view  of  the  evident  success  of  the  plan 
as  shown  by  its  extensive  adoption,  it  is  a  question  if  the  time 
has  not  come  for  a  law  making  the  formation  of  supervisory 
districts,  for  a  time  at  least,  obligatory,  and  defining  means  by 
which  all  the  towns  of  the  Commonwealth  can  have  equal 
advantages  of  supervision  for  their  schools. 


Consolidation  of  Schools. 

Increased  attention  has  been  given  in  recent  years  to  the 
consolidation  of  schools,  either  for  the  purpose  of  better 
grading,  for  bringing  together  small  schools  or  for  uniting 
small  outlying  schools  with  a  central  school.  In  either  case  it 
becomes  necessary  frequently  to  convey  children  from  one 
neighborhood  to  another  or  from  an  outlying  district  to  the 
village  centre.  Three  difierent  plans  of  conveyance  are  fol- 
lowed :  — 

1.  Conveyance  by  carriage  from  some  central  point,  as,  for 
example,  the  abandoned  schoolhouse,  to  the  school  or  schools 
which  the  children  attend. 

2.  Conveyance  by  carriage  which  passes  through  the  prin- 
cipal thoroughfare  of  the  neighborhood  from  the  most  distant 
point,  the  children  being  obliged  to  walk  to  the  carriage  from 
homes  which  are  situated  on  the  side  roads. 

3.  Conveyance  by  carriage  from  the  homes  of  all  the  school 
children  of  the  neighborhood. 

It  is  evident  that  the  latter  plan,  although  more  expensive 
than  either  of  the  other  plans,  is  the  one  most  convenient  for 
the  pupils,  and  it  has  been  found  by  experience  to  be  the  one 
which  gives  the  greatest  measure  of  success. 

The  amount  paid  for  conveyance  and  the  basis  of  payment 
vary  greatly  according  to  circumstances.  Some  towns  pay  so 
much  a  week  or  mile  for  each  pupil  carried,  and  some  so  much 
by  the  season  for  carriage  and  driver.  Experience  has  demon- 
strated the  importance  of  making  a  careful  selection  of  a  driver 
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who  can  take  proper  care  of  the  children  and  keep  them  in 
control. 

The  following  towns  of  Bristol  and  Norfolk  counties  have  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  consolidated  their  schools  within  the 
past  few  years,  and  to  accomplish  this  purpose  some  of  them 
have  been  obliged  to  convey  the  children  by  carriage  or  cars  at 
public  expense  ;  — 


Braintree, 

Franklin, 

Raynham, 

Cohasset, 

Mansfield, 

Seekonk, 

Dartmouth, 

Milton, 

Taunton, 

Dover, 

Norfolk, 

Walpole, 

Fairliaven, 

Noi'ton, 

Westport. 

Foxborotigh, 

Quincy, 

Some  of  the  above-named  towns  are  contemplating  extending 
the  plan  to  other  schools,  and  other  towns  not  included  in  the 
list  are  considering  the  matter.  It  may  be  of  some  interest  to 
know  what  the  result  of  the  experience  of  these  towns  has 
been.  In  response  to  my  inquiries,  superintendents  and  secre- 
taries have  reported  as  follows  :  — 

Braintree. — "We  have  consolidated  three  schools  —  Middle  Street, 
Iron  Works  and  East  —  into  the  new  James  Perkins  school,  East 
Braintree.  The  Middle  street  school  pupils  are  transported  in  a 
barge.  We  have  closed  the  ungraded  school  at  Mayflower  Pai'k,  and 
its  pupils  are  transported  by  the  street  railway  at  half  fare  to  the 
Pond  and  Monatiquot  schools.  Last  year  we  closed  the  West  school, 
and  transported  the  pupils  by  barge  to  the  Pond  and  Monatiquot 
schools.  Consolidation  is  cheaper.  The  people  were  apprehensive 
of  trouble  at  first.  They  find  that  the  pupils  do  so  much  better  in 
the  large  graded  schools  with  excellent  heating,  ventilation  and 
sanitation,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  induce  them  to  change  back 
to  ungraded  schools.  On  bringing  the  pupils  of  different  schools 
together,  we  found  that  those  in  the  ungraded  schools  had  done  on 
the  whole  just  about  three  years'  work  in  four  years.  In  all-round 
development  they  were  more  than  this  behind.  Our  schools  are  all 
perfectly  graded  now,  —  one  class,  each  doing  a  year's  work,  in  each 
room,  —  with  only  one  exception,  where  the  two  highest  grammar 
classes  in  one  school  are  quite  small  and  are  in  one  room.  I  think 
there  can  be  no  question  that  well-graded  schools  in  which  the  classi- 
fication is  not  rigid,  and  in  which  it  is  easy  for  pupils  to  pass  either 
way,  up  or  down,  can  do  much  better  work  than  ungraded  schools. 
This  is  certainly  being  proved  by  our  experience. 
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Cohasset. — All  except  the  primary  schools  of  outlying  districts- 
are  brought  into  one  central  building.  The  result  is  an  undoubted, 
increased  efficacy  of  the  schools. 

Dartmouth.  —  We  have  consolidated  one  school  —  Allen  Street  — 
during  the  past  year  by  transporting  the  children  to  Smith  Mills. 
Two  schools  were  consolidated  previous  to  this  year.     All  parties- 
concerned  are  well  pleased  with  the  consolidations,  and  much  better- 
work  seems  to  be  done  for  the  pupils. 

Dover.  —  The  pupils  of  the  North  school  neighborhood  are  trans- 
ported to  the  Sanger  school  at  the  centre.  Thus  far  it  is  a  complete 
success. 

Franklin.  —  The  results  have  been  beneficial. 

Mansfield.  —  Beneficial  in  every  way. 

Milton.  —  One  grammar  school  was  given  up  in  1893,  and  the  pupils 
distributed  among  three  others  which  were  better  graded.     Better- 
results  came  from  associating  children  with  others  of  the  same  attainr- 
ments  and  advancement.     All  the  advantages  of  better  classification 
are  secured. 

Norfolk.  —  A  small  school  was  closed  a  year  ago  last  September. 
Very  good  results  have  followed,  as  we  were  able  to  have  three  schools 
at  the  centre,  — of  primary,  intermediate  and  high  school  grades. 

Norton.  —  One  school  building  was  closed.  The  pupils  are  con- 
veyed to  another  school  near  by.  All  agree  that  it  was  a  wise 
move. 

Qaincy.  —  Consolidation  of  schools  was  made  several  years  ago. 
Eesults  excellent  for  the  child,  the  school  and  the  city. 

Randolph.  —  There  was  consolidation  some  few  years  since,  the 
effect  of  which,  I  think,  is  bad,  for  the  reason  that  too  many  scholars - 
are  in  some  rooms  at  present,  and  give  the  teacher  too  much  to  do, 
otherwise  I  do  not  know  of  any  objections.     No  other  objection  has- 
come  under  our  observation. 

Raynham.  —  One  school  was  closed,  and  the  pupils  sent  to  another,, 
after  obtaining  the  consent  of  parents  in  one  district  to  send  their 
children  to  the  other  school,  without  additional  expense  to  the  town. 
Think  we  may  have  to  transport  some  of  the  pupils  this  winter  term. 
The  results  are  more  than  we  anticipated.  Better  results  follow  in^ 
the  school  work.  Most  parents  appreciate  it,  and  it  is  a  financial 
saving  to  the  town. 

Seekonk. — We  have  removed  the  schoolhouse  at  Luther's  Corner 
to  a  lot  containing  one-half  an  acre,  and  built  an  addition  to  it, 
twenty-five  by  thirty-two  feet,  which  gives  us  two  good-sized  rooms. 
The  primary  and  intermediate  grades  occupy  one  room,  the  grammar- 
grade  the  other.  The  school  in  the  adjoining  district  has  been  dis- 
continued.    Most  of  the  scholars  from  that  district  attend  the  new* 
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school,  conveyance  being  furnished.  The  result  is  very  satisfactory 
to  both  parents  and  scholars,  with  one  exception. 

Taunton.  — Three  schools  have  been  closed  on  account  of  the  small 
number  of  pupils,  and  these  few  have  been  transported  to  other  small 
schools.  The  cost  has  been  between  $900  and  $1000.  I  like  the 
plan  so  well  that,  if  possible,  I  would  close  others. 

TFa7j90?e.  —  One  section  of  the  town  belonged  to  a  Union  district. 
The  house  was  in  Dedham.  The  bouse  was  destroyed  by  fire  a  year 
ago  last  September.  Since  that  time  the  pupils  of  this  section  have 
been  transported  to  the  North  district.     Good  results. 

Departmental  Instruction  and  Correlation  of  Studies. 

Both  departmental  instructioD  and  the  correlation  of  studies 
have  been  urged  recently  by  prominent  educators,  and  have 
been  introduced  into  some  of  our  best  schools.  As  these  two 
features  of  instruction  are  commonly  considered,  and  as  they 
are  pursued  in  most  schools  where  they  are  pursued  at  all, 
they  stand  for  different  and  in  some  respects  quite  antagonistic 
ideas.  Yet,  singularly  enough,  each  plan  is  urged  by  zealous 
advocates  as  a  necessity  to  meet  the  new  demands  of  an  en- 
riched or  extended  curriculum.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that 
the  two  plans  be  carefully  considered,  to  ascertain  the  merits 
of  each  and  to  see  if  there  are  in  them  common  features  of  ex- 
cellence which  may  be  incorporated  into  our  present  system. 

Whatever  the  final  end  of  education  is,  all  will  agree  that  the 
chief  immediate  ends  are  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  the 
development  of  power.  Granting  that  these  two  ends  are  in- 
separable, we  must  admit  that  power,  or  the  capability  of  the 
mind  to  act,  is  of  more  value,  educationally  considered,  than 
knowledge.  But  some  may  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  power  is 
measured  by  the  amount  of  knowledge  or  information  pos- 
sessed, independent  of  the  way  in  which  it  is  gained.  Let  us 
see  if  this  is  true.  The  value  of  knowledge  should  be  measured 
by  its  serviceableness ;  and  experience  shows  that  the  service- 
ableness  of  knowledge  does  not  depend  wholly  or  chiefly  upon 
either  variety  or  quantity,  nor  even  upon  quality,  so  long  as  it 
is  held  in  the  mind  as  unrelated  facts  or  so  lons^  as  it  has  no 
relation  to  past  experience.  Encyclopedic  knowledge  is  gen- 
erally recognized  as  of  little  value  compared  with  knowledge 
whose  elements  are  so  related  that  they  can  be  held  firmly  in 
the  mind  and  can  be  reproduced  readily  when  needed.     More- 
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over,  the  serviceableness  of  the  mind  itself,  in  its  capability  to 
act  as  well  as  in  its  capacity  to  receive  impressions,  is  mani- 
festly increased  by  the  association  of  ideas.  The  possession  of 
unrelated  ideas  implies  little  mental  action  beyond  the  bare  ac- 
quisition of  them.  It  is  true  that  the  mind  is  an  organic  whole, 
and  naturally  seeks  to  unify  ideas.  Yet,  if  in  the  process  of 
acquisition  variety  and  quantity  of  facts  be  of  first  considera- 
'  tion,  and  if  to  reach  such  ends  the  separation  and  specialization 
of  subjects  be  made,  nature  is  not  assisted  i;i  the  process  of 
association,  and  manifest  weakness  ensues.  It  is  possible, 
therefore,  that  in  departmental  instruction  the  subjects  may 
be  so  separated  and  specialized  as  to  prevent  their  natural  co- 
ordination, and  thus  lessen  their  value  both  as  a  means  of 
knowledge  and  of  mental  discipline.  Geography,  for  example,, 
may  be  taught  by  a  departmental  instructor  in  such  a  way  that 
the  facts  of  the  subject  in  the  learner's  mind  have  no  relation 
to  the  facts  of  geology  or  of  history  taught  by  other  teachers, 
or  of  any  experience  which  the  learner  has  had  or  is  likely  to 
have.  In  the  better  opportunities  of  specialization,  also,  there 
may  be  such  an  accumulation  of  knowledge  as  not  to  permit 
much  of  it  to  be  assimilated.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
pupil  may  be  said  to  know  more,  but  what  he'  knows  is  not 
so  well  known  as  if  all  the  related  subjects  had  been  taught 
together. 

There  is  another  possible  danger  in  the  present  form  of 
departmental  instruction,  as  experience  proves ;  and  that  is  the 
danger  of  overcrowding  pupils.  Each  teacher  is  likely  to 
magnify  the  importance  of  his  special  branch,  and  to  press 
it  upon  the  attention  of  his  pupils  to  the  fullest  possible  ex- 
tent. The  result  is  that  some  pupils  either  work  beyond  their 
strength  or  else  become  discouraged  and  drop  out  of  school. 

Thus  far  I  have  spoken  only  of  the  disadvantages  of  the 
departmental  instruction  of  single  subjects  in  contrast  with 
some  of  the  advantages  of  instruction  by  correlation.  But 
such  contrast  cannot  be  continued  without  qualification.  That 
there, are  certain  positive  benefits  to  be  derived  from  instruc- 
tion in  departments  all  will  agree,  while  few  will  deny  that 
a  full  correlation  of  studies  has  its  limitations  and  difliculties. 
The  question  for  us  to  decide  is,  How  may  the  various  sub- 
jects of  instruction  be  arranged  and  the  work  of  teachers  be 
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planned  so  as  to  avoid  the  disadvantages  and  obtain  the  ad- 
vantages of  both  plans  under  consideration  ? 

In  discussing  the  question  practically  we  need  consider  only 
the  grammar  and  high  schools,  for  the  teachers  of  primary 
schools,  as  at  present  organized,  are  enabled  to  bring  into  close 
relation  all  the  subjects  which  they  are  required  to  teach. 

To  secure  the  desired  results,  the  following  features  of  re- 
organization or  readjustment  of  our  present  plan  seem  desir- 
able :  — 

1.  The  subjects  of  instruction  should  be  separated  into 
groups  of  related  subjects. 

2.  Each  group  of  subjects  should  be  given  in  charge  of  one 
person,  to  be  taught  by  him  with  such  assistance  as  circum- 
stances will  permit. 

3.  Each  head  of  department  or  special  teacher  should  have 
charge  of  the  same  pupils  for  at  least  four  years. 

4.  If  the/e  are  two  or  more  teachers  for  any  one  group  of 
subjects,  there  should  be  constant  consultation  of  teachers  with 
reference  to  the  close  correlation  of  all  the  subjects  of  the 
group. 

5.  There  should  be  frequent  conferences  of  the  teachers  of 
all  groups,  to  consider  what  correlation  of  all  subjects  may  be 
made. 

The  groups  of  subjects  contemplated  in  the  above  plan  are  as 
follows  :  — 

I.     Knowledge  relating  to  Man  :  — 

1.  Biography  and  History.  2.  Political  Geography .  3. 
Civil  Government. 

II.     Knowledge  relating  to  the  Earth  :  — 

1.  Geology.  2.  Zoology.  3.  Botany.  4.  Pliysics.  5, 
Chemistry.     6.     Physical  Geography. 

III.     Knowledge  of  Space  and  Quantity  Relations  :  — 

1.  Arithmetic.  2.  Geometry.  3.  Algebra.  4.  Applied 
Mathematics  {^Mechanics,  Astro7iomy,  etc.) 

TT.     Expression  :  — 

1.  English  and  Foreign  Languages:  (a)  Reading;'  (b) 
Grammar  and  Logic;  (c)  Composition.  2.  Draw- 
ing.    3.     Manual  Training.     4.     Music. 
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Except  subjects  of  the  fourth  group,  but  one  subject  of  a 
group  should  be  taken  at  a  time,  other  subjects  of  the  group 
being  correlated  with  the  central  subject  as  far  as  possible. 
Reading,  composition  and  drawing  should  be  closely  and  con- 
stantly correlated  with  the  subjects  of  the  first  three  groups, 
and  all  subjects  of  every  group  should  be  correlated  so  far  as  it 
can  be  done  naturally  and  logically.  In  appljang  the  scheme 
to  grammar  schools,  the  course  should  include,  in  addition  to 
the  subjects  generally  pursued,  constructive  geometry,  algebra, 
nature  study  or  elementary  science,  and  the  elements  of  one 
foreio:n  language. 

Of  course  the  success  of  the  plan  will  depend  largely  upon 
the  care  and  intelligence  with  which  it  is  carried  out.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  have  frequent  meetings  of  the  teachers,  both  of 
a  single  department  and  of  all  departments,  so  as  properly  to 
adjust  the  work  to  the  needs  and  capacity  of  all  the  pupils.  It 
will  be  necessary  also  for  full  outlines  to  be  made  out,  show- 
ing the  logical  connections  that  may  be  made  in  the  various 
branches.  In  some  subjects,  instead  of  exhaustive  details 
principal  types  only  should  be  presented. 

One  advantage  of  the  group  system  of  departmental  instruc- 
tion lies  in  the  fact  that  it  may  be  carried  out  fully  in  any  school 
having  four  or  more  teachers  and  partially  in  small  and  poorly 
graded  schools.  The  plan  above  outlined  may  not  be  the  best 
plan  that  can  be  made,  but  it  is  oft'ered  as  a  suggestion  of  what 
may  be  done  to  secure  the  advantages  now  claimed  for  three 
proposed  reforms;  namely,  the  extension  or  enrichment  of  the 
course,  the  correlation  of  studies  and  departmental  instruction. 
The  following  advantages  of  the  plan  may  be  named  :  — 

1.  The  extension  of  the  course  of  study  and  instruction  so 
as  to  secure  for  the  pupils  a  many-sided  interest  and  harmonious 
development  of  powers,  without  the  danger  of  superficialness 
or  overcrowding. 

2.  A  saving  of  the  time  and  energy  of  teachers,  thus  enab- 
ling them  to  spend  more  time  in  special  study  and  preparation. 

3.  Freshness  of  interest  on  the  part  of  both  teachers  and 
pupils  in  having  a  variety  of  subjects  united  together. 

4.  A  greater  opportunity  afibrded  of  knowing  and  meeting 
the  needs  of  individual  pupils,  on  account  of  the  longer  periods 
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of  recitation  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  greater  length  of  time 
in  which  pupils  are  under  one  teacher. 

5.  Increased  facility  for  acquiring  serviceable  knowledge 
and  power,  on  account  of  the  relation  in  which  facts  are  held 
and  by  reason  of  the  habit  of  mental  activity  formed. 

EespectfuUy  submitted, 

JOHN  T.  PRINCE. 

West  Newton,  Jan.  1,  1895. 


c. 


KEPORT   OF  A.  W.   EDSOJST, 

AGENT   OF   THE   BOARD. 


State  Institutes,  Present  Condition  of   the   Schools,   Consoli- 
dation AND  Transportation,  School  Buildings,  Books  and 
Apparatus,  Specializing,  Enrichment,  Departmental 
Teaching,  Truancy,  Results  of  Supervision, 
Supervision    Compulsory    and   Univer- 
sal, Teachers,  Salaries,  Teach- 
ing A  Profession. 


REPOET. 


To  the  Board  of  Education. 

My  report  for  the  year  past  is  as  follows  :  — 
I  have  visited  schools  in  the   following  named   towns    and 
cities  :  — 


Athol, 

Barre, 

Bolton, 

Boston, 

Brimfield, 

Brookline, 

Chicopee, 

Clinton, 

East  Longmeadow, 

Fairhaven, 

ritchburg, 

Framingham, 

Gardner, 

Granville, 

Hampden, 

Hardwick, 

Holden, 

Hopedale, 

Lancaster, 


Leicester, 

Leominster, 

Longmeadow, 

Lowell, 

Ludlow, 

Lunenburg, 

Millbury, 

Monson, 

Montgomery, 

New  Braintree, 

North  Attleborough, 

Northbridge, 

Oakham, 

Palmer, 

Paxton, 

Royal  ston, 

Russell, 

Rutland, 

Shrewsbury, 


Southbridge, 

Southwick, 

Spencer, 

Springfield, 

Templeton, 

Tolland, 

Uxbridge, 

Wales, 

Walpole, 

Webster, 

Westborough, 

West  Brookfield, 

Westfield, 

West  Springfield, 

Wilbraham, 

Winchendon, 

Worcester. 


I  have  held  teachers'  meetings  in 


Agawam, 
*Athol, 

Barre, 

Brimfield, 
^Brookfield, 

Brookline, 
*  Chester, 

Chicopee, 

Clinton, 

Danvers, 

East  Longmeadow, 


Fitchburg, 
Gardner, 
Granville, 
Hampden, 
Lancaster, 
*Leicester  (2), 
Lowell  (2), 
Ludlow, 
Lunenburg, 
Monson, 
Montgomery, 


North  Attleborough, 

Oakham, 
*Oxford, 
*Palmer, 

Shrewsbury, 

South  bi'idge, 

Southwick, 

Spencer  (2), 
*Templeton, 

Tolland, 

Uxbridge, 
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Wales, 

Walpole, 

Warren, 


West  Brookfield, 
West  Springfield, 
Wilbraham, 


Winchendon. 


At  places  marked  (*)   teachers  from  adjoining  towns  were 
present. 

At   afternoon    or   evening   meetings   I   have    addressed  the' 
people  of — 


Abington, 

Acton, 

Bolton, 

Boylston, 

Hampden, 

Leicester, 

Longmeadow  (2), 


Marlborough, 

Milford, 

Montgomery, 

Oakdale, 

Phillipston, 

Provincetown, 

Royalston, 


Shrewsbury, 

South  wick, 

Tolland, 

Walpole, 

Warren, 

Westminster, 

Wilbraham. 


I  have  assisted  at  institutes  in 


Abington, 

Cottage  City, 

Lowell, 

Lynn, 

Marlborough, 

Milford, 


New  Bedford, 

Plymouth, 

Provincetown, 

Sandwich, 

SouthAviek, 

Springfield, 


Wakefield, 

Walpole, 

Waltham, 

Wai'ren, 

West  Boylston, 

Worcester. 


I  have  also  given  addresses  at  several  county  associations, 
normal  and  school  superintendents'  associations,  and  at  gradu- 
ating exercises ;  have  frequently  met  school  committees  and 
superintendents  in  conference  on  matters  pertaining  to  school 
administration  ;  and  have  visited  four  of  the  five  State  normal 
schools. 

Institutes. 

Six  institutes  of  one  day  and  one  evening  each  have  been 
held  in  Hampden  and  Worcester  counties,  —  at  South  wick, 
Milford,  Oakdale,  Warren,  Springfield  and  Worcester.  The 
evening  meeting  preceding  the  day's  session  was  devoted  to  a 
consideration  of  various  phases  of  the  school  question  of  general 
public  interest. 

At  the  Milford,  Oakdale  and  Warren  institutes,  primary  and 
grammar  school  sections  were  conducted  at  the  same  hours ;  at 
the  Springfield  and  Worcester  institutes,  primary,  grammar  and 
high  school  sections  were  in  session  all  day. 
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The  closing  hour  of  the  institutes  at  Southwick  and  Oakdale 
was  given  to  a  round  table  conference  on  the  following  topics, 
the  speakers  having  been  selected  in  advance  :  "  Relations  of 
teachers  to  the  community  from  the  standpoint  (a)  of  the 
teacher,  (6)  of  the  school  committee,  (c)  of  the  parent  and  (d) 
of  the  superintendent."  At  the  Warren  institute  the  subject  of 
the  conference  was,  "  What  constitutes  a  good  school  from  the 
standpoint  (a)  of  the  teacher,  (6)  of  the  school  committee,  (c) 
of  the  parent  and  (d)  of  the  superintendent." 

School  Committee  Meetings. 
During  the  past  fall  I  have  held  three  all  day  meetings  of 
school  committees  and    school  superintendents    at  Fitchburg, 
Worcester  and  Springfield.     The  following  was  the  program  at 
each  meeting :  — 

1.  Legal  and  moral  duties  of  a  school  committee. 

2.  The  grading  and  consolidation  of  schools  ;  the  transportation 
of  pupils. 

3.  The  special  work  of  a  school  committee  :  (a)  in  towns  and 
cities  having  a  superintendent ;  (6)  in  districts  having  a  superintend- 
ent ;    (c)  in  towns  not  having  a  superintendent. 

4.  What  constitutes  a  good  school :  (a)  a  properly  constructed 
school  building ;  (6)  suitable  supplies,  apparatus  and  text-books ; 
(c)  good  teachers. 

These  subjects  were  assigned  in  advance  to  difierent  persons, 
each  speaker  being  limited  to  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  The 
meetings  were  well  attended,  thirty  towns  being  represented  at 
the  Worcester  meeting,  and  twenty  out  of  twenty-three  towns 
in  Hampden  County  represented  at  the  Springfield  meeting. 

To  show  the  spirit  that  animates  some  of  the  school  com- 
mitteemen in  my  district,  I  mention  the  fact  that  the  three 
members  of  the  Tolland  committee  were  present  all  day  at  the 
Springfield  meeting,  but  in  order  to  be  there  they  were  obliged 
to  drive  more  than  twenty  miles  over  a  very  hard  road,  to  the 
nearest  railroad  station,  and  to  take  that  same  ride  again  late 
in  the  afternoon.  I  wish  I  could  say  that  a  similar  spirit  per- 
vaded the  head  and  heart  of  every  committeeman.  Some  few 
towns  never  have  a  representative  at  these  gatherings,  —  the 
most  fruitful  of  any  educational  meetings  held. 
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State  agent  Geo.  A.  Walton  of  West  Newton  and  State 
inspectors  J.  M.  Dyson  of  Worcester  and  Warren  S.  Buxton 
of  Springfield  rendered  valuable  assistance  in  the  discussions. 

Peesent  Condition. 

Five  years  ago  I  reported  on  the  progress  made  in  each 
town  during  the  year.  In  answer  to  a  circular  sent  to  the 
superintendents  or  chairmen  of  school  committees,  I  am  again 
able  to  report  briefly  on  the  present  condition,  progress  and 
special  needs  of  the  schools  in  this  district. 

In  the  summary  below,  the  item  of  expense  for  new  buildings 
and  improvements  covers  a  period  of  five  years.  The  cost  for 
transportation  is  the  expense  per  week,  in  some  cases  paid  for 
coaches,  in  others  paid  directly  to  parents,  —  from  five  to  fifty 
cents  per  day. 

In  several  towns  the  high  schools,  so  called,  are  of  a  low 
grade,  little  more  than  advanced  grammar  schools  ;  in  seven 
towns  endowed  academies  take  the  place  of  high  schools, 
affording  advanced  pupils  a  much  better  education  and  at  less 
expense  to  the  towns  than  would  be  possible  if  high  schools 
were  maintained. 

The  "trained"  teachers  are  graduates  of  State  normal  or 
city  training  schools. 

Hampden  County. 

Agawam.  —  One  new  building,  $1,200  ;  fourteen  teachers,  three  trained; 
salaries,  $7  to  $13 ;  teachers'  meetings  once  in  three  or  four  weeks ;  super- 
intendent. 

Blandford.  —  Two  schools  closed  ;  ten  children  transported,  $5  ;  eleven 
,teachei-s ;  salaries,  $6  to  $8  ;  no  superintendent. 

Brimjield.  —  Twelve  children  transported,  $3  ;  eight  teachers,  one  ti-ained ; 
salaries,  $6  to  $8  ;  academy  ;  teachers' meetings  occasionally ;  superintendent. 

Chester.  —  Three  schools  closed ;  two  children  transported,  12.50  ;  eight 
teachers;  salaries,$6  to$10  ;  one  teachers' meeting  per  term;  superintendent. 

C/wcopee.  —  Three  new  buildings,  $64,000;  forty-two  teachers,  twenty- 
two  trained ;  salaries  (yearly),  $320  to  f 600 ;  high  school,  $700  to  $1,800; 
special  teachers  of  music  (two  days),  drawing  and  writing,  same  teacher, 
one-half  time  to  each ;  teachers'  meetings  occasionally  ;  superintendent. 

East  Longmeadoiu .  —  Nine  teachers,  four  ti-ained  ;  salaries,  $8  to  $9,  one 
$15 ;  special  teacher  of  drawing,  one  and  one-half  days ;  teachers'  meet- 
ings monthly ;  superintendent. 

Granville.  —  Two  schools  closed ;  six  children  transported,  $4.50 ;  nine 
teachers,  three  trained ;  salaries,  $6.50  to  $10;  teachers'  meetings  once  in 
three  or  four  weeks  ;  superintendent. 
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Samj)den.  —  One  school  closed ;  seven  children  transported,  $5 ;  four 
teachers,  one  trained  ;  salaries,  |6.75  to  $7.50  ;  algebra  in  grammar  school ; 
teachers'  meetings  monthly  ;  superintendent. 

Holland.  —  Three  schools  closed  ;  sixteen  children  transported  at  25  cents 
each  per  week  ;  one  teacher,  trained  ;  salary,  $8  ;  no  superintendent. 

Eolyoke.  —  Two  new  buildings,  $67,000;  one  hundred  thirty  teachers, 
fifty-five  trained;  salaries  (yearly),  $500  to  $1,800;  high  school,  $700  to 
$2,200 ;  special  teachers  of  music,  two  days,  shorthand  and  typewriting, 
one-half  day,  di-awing,  writing  and  calisthenics,  full  time;  algebra  and 
geometry  in  grammar  schools ;  teachers'  meetings  weekly,  often  semi- 
weekly  ;  superintendent. 

Longmeadow.  —  One  school  closed ;  five  children  transported,  $3 ;  four 
teachers  ;  salaries,  f  9  to  $12 ;  special  teachers  of  music  one-half  day,  draw- 
ing one-half  day  ;  teachers'  meetings  monthly  ;  suiDerintendent. 

Ludlow.  —  One  school  closed  ;  ten  children  transported,  $4  ;  one  building 
repaired,  $125  ;  fourteen  teachers,  two  trained  ;  salaries,  $5.50  to  $10,  one 
$15;  teachers' meetings  monthly ;  superintendent. 

Monson.  —  Two  schools  closed  ;  five  children  transported,  $6  ;  one  new 
building,  $5,400  ;  twenty  teachers,  two  trained  ;  salaries,  $7  to  $13  ;  acad- 
emy ;  special  teacher  of  music,  two  days ;  teachers'  meetings  once  in  two 
or  three  weeks  ;  superintendent. 

Montgomery.  —  Five  teachers  ;  salaries,  f  5  to  $6  ;  no  superintendent. 

Palmer.  —  Three  schools  closed ;  eight  children  transported,  $8 ;  forty- 
three  high  school  children  transported,  $34 ;  one  new  building,  $10,500 ; 
one  heated  and  ventilated ;  twenty-nine  teachers,  five  trained ;  salaries 
(yearly),  $285  to  $525;  high  school,  $550  to  $1,-500;  teachers'  meetings 
weekly ;  superintendent. 

Russell.  —  Seven  teachers  ;  salaries  $6  to  $9  ;  no  superintendent. 

Southwick.  —  Two  buildings  repaired;  nine  teachers,  three  trained; 
salaries,  $6  to  $7,  one  $15  ;  teachers'  meetings  once  in  three  or  four  weeks  ; 
superintendent. 

Springfield.  —  One  school  closed ;  twenty-seven  children  transported  to 
high  school ;  five  new  buildings,  $200,400 ;  six  heated  and  ventilated, 
$38,000 ;  two  hundred  teachers,  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  trained ; 
salaries  to  beginners  (yearly),  $400;  regular,  $600  to  $2,000;  high  school, 
$600  to  $2,500  ;  sjjecial  teachers  of  manual  training,  sewing,  cooking,  draw- 
ing, music,  writing,  full  time  ;  nature  study,  one-half  time  ;  geometry  and 
English  history  in  grammar  schools ;  five  to  ten  teachers'  meetings  per 
month ;  superintendent. 

Tolland.  —  Two  schools  closed;  four  children  transported,  $4.55;  four 
buildings  repaired,  $136 ;  seven  teachers,  one  trained ;  salaries,  $5 ;  no 
superintendent. 

Wales.  —  Five  teachers,  two  trained;  salaries  (yearly),  $198  to  288; 
teachers'  meetings  monthly ;  superintendent. 

West  Springfield.  —  Three  buildings  repaired  and  enlarged,  $31,000  ;  high 
school  building  enlargement  and  laboratories,  $8,000  ;  thirty-four  teachers, 
fourteen  trained;  salaries  (yearly),  $320  to  $500;  high  school,  $500  to 
$1,650 ;  special  teachers  of  music  and  drawing,  one-half  time  to  each ; 
teachers'  meetings  semimonthly ;   superintendent. 
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Westfield.  —  Two  school  sclosed ;  seven  children  transported,  $6.50;  high 
school  building  enlarged  and  made  over  practically  new,  $44,000 ;  several 
other  buildings  repaired,  heated  and  ventilated,  $7,000  ;  fifty-one  teachers, 
thirty  trained;  salaries .  (yearly),  $380  to  $1,300;  high  school,  $600  to 
$2,500 ;  one  month  added  to  school  year  to  schools  below  the  high  school, 
and  an  increase  in  teachers'  yearly  wages  from  $78  to  $250 ;  special  teachers 
in  music  and  drawing,  three  days  each ;  one  or  two  teachers'  meetings  per 
week ;  superintendent. 

Wilbraham.  —  Three  children  transported,  $20  per  year ;  ten  teachers ; 
salaries,  $7  to  $10 ;  algebra  and  physical  geograj)hy  in  grammar  school ; 
academy ;  teachers'  meetings  once  in  six  weeks  ;  superintendent. 

Worcester  County. 

Ashburnhani.  —  Two  schools  closed ;  eight  children  ti'ansported,  50  cents 
each;  one  new  building,  $6,000;  six  repaired;  twelve  teachers,  two 
trained;  salaries,  $7  to  10.50;  academy;  teachers'  meetings  supposed  to 
be  held  monthly  ;  no  superintendent. 

Athol.  —  Four  schools  closed ;  thirty  children  transported,  $23  ;  four  new 
buildings,  $75,000 ;  twenty-seven  teachers,  ten  trained ;  salaries,  $7.50  to 
$13.75;  high  school,  |500  to  $1,500;  special  teacher  in  music,  one  day; 
English  literature  in  grammar  school ;  two  or  three  teachers'  meetings 
each  month ;   superintendent. 

Auburn.  —  Sixteen  children  transpoi'ted,  40  cents  each;  two  new  build- 
ings, $7,000 ;  one  repaired,  $500 ;  nine  teachers,  six  trained ;  salaries,  $7 
to  $12 ;  algebra,  English  literature  and  physics  in  grammar  school ;  no 
superintendent. 

Barre.  —  Eight  children  transported,  30  cents  each ;  two  buildings  re- 
paired, $4,000 ;  fifteen  teachers,  three  trained ;  salaries,  $7  to  $12,  one 
$15.62;  high  school,  $400  to  $900;  teachers'  meetings  monthly;  superin- 
tendent. 

Berlin.  —  Five  teachers,  one  trained ;  salaries,  $8  to  $9  ;  teachers'  meet- 
ing each  term ;  superintendent. 

Blackslone.  —  Twenty-five  teachers,  one  trained  ;  salaries,  $9  to  $15  ;  high 
school,  $600  to  $1,000  ;  teachers'  meeting  each  week ;   superintendent. 

Bolton.  —  Seven  teachers,  two  trained ;  salaries,  $7  to  $8 ;  high  school, 
$500  ;  teachers'  meetings  monthly  ;  superintendent. 

Boylston.  —  Two  schools  closed  ;  five  children  transported,  50  cents  each  ; 
five  teachers,  one  trained;  salaries,  $9  to  $11;  teachers'  meetings  two  or 
three  each  term  ;  superintendent. 

Brook/ield. —Two  buildings  shingled  and  reseated ;  physical  and  chemi- 
cal apparatus  and  typewi-iters  furnished  to  high  school ;  eighteen  teachers, 
one  trained;  salaries  (yearly),  $288  to  $384;  high  school,  $500  to  $1,100 ; 
special  teacher  of  music  one  and  one-half  days;  American  literature  in 
grammar  school ;  teachers'  meetings  occasionally ;  superintendent. 

Charlton.  —  One  new  building,  $1,000  ;  five  repaired  ;  fourteen  teachers, 
one  trained;  salaries,  $7  to  $12 ;  no  superintendent. 

Clinton.— -Two  new  buildings,  $17,500;  several  repaired;  forty-one 
teachers,  one  trained;  salaries  (yearly),  $400  to  $600  ;  high  school,  $500  to 
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$1,600  ;  siDecial  teachers  in  drawing  three  days,  music  four  days  ;  geometry 
in  grammar  schools ;  teachers'  meetings  two  each  month ;  superintendent. 

Dana. — Two  schools  closed;  five  children  transported,  $1.50;  one 
building  enlarged ;  five  teachers,  two  trained ;  salaries,  $7.25 ;  no  super- 
intendent. 

Douglas.  —  Two  schools  closed;  five  children  transported,  $1.75;  one 
new  building,  f  3,000 ;  thirteen  teachers,  two  trained ;  salaries,  $8  to  $12  ; 
high  school,  |22.50  per  week ;  teachers'  meetings  monthly ;  no  superin- 
tendent. 

Dudley.  —  One  new  building,  $4,800;  thirteen  teachers,  four  trained; 
salaries,  $7  to  $9 ;  academy;  teachers'  meetings  monthly;  superintendent. 

Fitchburg. — Two  schools  closed ;  thirteen  children  transpoi'ted,  $14.50; 
four  new  buildings,  f 70,000,  and  one  in  process  of  erection,  $170,000  ;  one 
hundred  one  teachers;  twenty-one  trained;  salaries  (yearly),  $280  to 
$1,200  ;  high  school,  $600  to  $2,700  ;  special  teachers  of  drawing  and  music ; 
teachers'  meetings  monthly  ;  superintendent. 

Gardner.  —  One  school  closed;  fourteen  children  transported,  $10;  one 
new  building,  $15,000 ;  one  enlarged,  $15,000;  laboratory  in  high  school; 
forty-two  teachers,  fourteen  trained  ;  salaries,  f9  to  $12,  one  (yeai'ly)  $700; 
high  school,  f400  to  $1,300;  special  teacher  of  music  three  days,  drawing 
three  days ;  algebra',  geometry  and  Latin  in  grammar  school ;  teachers' 
meetings,  one  in  each  grade  and  one  general  each  month  ;  superintendent. 

Grafton.  —  Two  schools  closed;  thirty  children  transported,  $17.50; 
three  buildings  repaii'ed,  $2,000 ;  laboratories  and  apparatus  for  high 
school ;  twenty-nine  teachers,  eleven  trained  ;  salaries,  $8.50  to  $15  ;  high 
school  (yearly),  $430  to  $1,400;  si^ecial  teacher  of  music  and  drawing, 
same  teacher,  one-half  time  to  each  subject ;  elementary  physics,  chemistry 
and  geometry  in  grammar  schools ;  teachers'  meetings,  general,  one  each 
month  ;  grade,  three  each  week ;  superintendent 

Hardwick.  —  Two  schools  closed  ;  five  children  transported,  $3.75  ;  labor- 
atory in  high  school,  $400 ;  fifteen  teachers,  three  trained ;  salaries,  $6.50 
to  $14.66;  high  school,  $500  and  $800;  teachers'  meetings  monthly; 
superintendent. 

Harvard.  —  Nine  teachers,  salaries,  $7  to  $10;  special  teacher  of  music, 
one  day ;  teachers'  meetings  monthly  ;  supei'intendent. 

Holden. — One  school  closed;  eighteen  children  transported,  $8;  one 
new  building,  $10,500  ;  sixteen  teachers,  three  trained  ;  salaries,  $7  to  $12  ; 
high  school,  $500  to  $1,000  ;  special  teacher  of  music  in  high  school,  three 
hours  ;  teachers'  meetings  monthly ;  superintendent. 

Hopedale.  —  One  building  enlarged,  $1,200  ;  eight  teachers,  four  trained ; 
salaries,  $10  to  $12 ;»  high  school,  $450  to  $800 ;  special  teacher  of  music 
one  day,  drawing  one  day ;  Latin  in  grammar  school ;  teachers'  meeting 
monthly ;  suxDcrintendent. 

Eubbardston.  —  Three  schools  closed ;  thirty-six  children  transported, 
$15.65 ;  nine  teachers,  three  trained ;  salaries,  $7.50  to  $8.50 ;  special 
teacher  of  music  one-half  day ;  teachers'  meetings  monthly ;  superintendent. 

Lancaster.  —  One  school  closed ;  twenty  children  transported ;  two  build- 
ings repaired ;  primary  assistants'  room  fitted  up  in  two  buildings ;  four- 
teen teachers,  six  trained ;  salaiies,  $8  to  |12.50 ;  high  school,  $500,  $600 
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and  $1,700  ;  special  teacher  of  music  one  hovir  a  week  in  each  school ;  no 
superintendent. 

Leicester.  —  Two  schools  closed  ;  twenty-one  children  transj)orted,  $6.53  ; 
four  buildings  enlarged  and  repaired,  14,860  ;  nineteen  teachers,  ten  trained ; 
salaries,  $8  to  $14;  academy;  special  teacher  of  music  two  days,  drawing 
two  hours  ;  teachers'  meeting  monthly ;  superintendent. 

Leominster.  —  Two  buildings  closed;  twenty-one  children  transported, 
fl9;  two  new  buildings,  $26,000;  repairs  to  several,  f  14,000;  thirty-nine 
teachers  ;  salaries,  |7  to  $14  ;  high  school,  $500  to  $1,500  ;  special  teachers 
of  music,  drawing  and  German,  full  time ;  German,  physical  geogi-aphy 
and  algebra  in  grammar  schools ;  two  or  three  teachers'  meetings  per 
month ;  superintendent. 

Lunenburg.  —  Two  buildings  closed;  seventeen  children  transported, 
$8.50 ;  two  new  buildings,  $10,000 ;  eight  teachers,  one  trained ;  salaries, 
$7  to  $9  ;  teachers'  meeting  monthly  ;  superintendent. 

Mendon.  —  Eight  teachers,  one  trained;  salaries,  $6.50  to  $10;  high 
school,  $500;  special  teacher  of  music  one  day;  teachers'  meetings 
monthly ;  superintendent. 

Milford.  —  Two  schools  closed ;  six  children  transported,  $4 ;  one  school 
building  in  process  of  erection ;  thirty-eight  teachers,  eleven  trained ; 
salaries,  $7  to  $11 ;  principal,  $600  per  year  ;  high  school,  $500  to  f  1,700  ; 
special  teacher  of  drawing  full  time,  music  two  days ;  teachers'  meetings 
monthly ;  superintendent. 

Millbury.  —  One  building  closed;  five  to  ten  children  transported  for 
the  year,  $93 ;  one  new  building,  $14,336 ;  twenty-one  teachers,  twelve 
trained  ;  salaries  $9  to  $16  ;  high  school,  $440  to  $1,200  ;  special  teacher  of 
drawing  two  days  ;  teachers'  meetings,  monthly ;  superintendent. 

Neiv  Braintree.  —  Six  teachers,  two  trained;  salaries,  $8  to  $9;  no 
superintendent. 

Northborough.  —  Two  schools  closed  ;  forty  children  transported,  $18  ; 
two  new  buildings,  $14,000  ;  one  remodelled,  $2,000  ;  laboratory  provided  in 
high  school ;  eight  teachers,  six  trained ;  salaries  $9  to  $14 ;  high  school 
$1,000  per  year;  special  teacher  of  drawing  one  day;  algebra  and 
geometry  in  grammar  school ;  teachers'  meeting  each  term ;  superin- 
tendent. 

Northbridge.  —  Sixteen  children  in  grades  above  the  seventh,  transported, 
40  cents  each ;  one  new  building,  $52,000 ;  two  enlarged  and  remodelled, 
$18,000;  twenty-fom-  teachers,  eighteen  trained;  salaries  (yearly),  $325 
to  $600 ;  high  school,  $600  and  $1,400 ;  special  teacher  of  drawing,  eight 
days,  and  of  music  five  days,  per  month;  Latin  in  grammar  schools; 
teachers'  meetings  monthly  or  oftener;  superintendent. 

North  Brookfield.  —  One  school  closed;  seven  children  transported,  $5; 
two  buildings  repaired,  reseated  and  enlarged;  nineteen  teachers,  two 
trained;  salaries  (yearly)  $324  to  $480;  high  school,  $600  to  $1,200;  special 
teacher  of  music  two  days,  drawing  two  days;  occasional  teachers'  meet- 
ings ;  superintendent. 

Oakham.  —  Thirteen  children  transported,  $2.60  ;  one  new  building,  $589  ; 
five  teachers,  two  trained  ;  salaries,  $6  to  $9  ;  no  superintendent, 

Oxford.  — T^YO    schools    closed;    sixteen    children    transported,  $7.25; 
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twelve  teachers;  salaries,  $7  to  $10,  one  fl4;  high  school,  $360  to  $1,000; 
teachers'  meetings  monthly,  superintendent. 

Paxton.  —  Four  schools  closed;  twenty-five  children  transported,  $12.25; 
two  teachers,  both  trained ;  salaries,  $8  and  |11 ;  no  superintendent. 

Petersham.  —  Four  schools  closed;  eighteen  children  transported,  each 
family  allowed  ten  cents  per  mile  (five  cents  each  way)  for  travel  beyond 
a  mile ;  five  teachers,  two  trained ;  salaries,  $7  to  $13 ;  high  school,  $12 ; 
special  teacher  of  music,  one  hour ;  teachers'  meetings  monthly ;  superin- 
tendent. 

Phillipston.  —  Two  schools  closed ;  four  buildings  repaired ;  four  teachers, 
two  trained ;  salaries,  $7.50  to  $9 ;  teachers'  meetings  monthly ;  superin- 
tendent. 

Princeton.  —  Four  schools  closed ;  twenty-seven  children  transported, 
$10.90  ;  one  building  remodelled ;  seven  teachers,  three  trained ;  salaries, 
$8  to  $10  ;  high  school,  $16.67  ;  special  teacher  of  music  one  day ;  teachers' 
meetings  monthly ;  superintendent. 

Eoyalston.  —  One  school  closed;  three  children  transported,  $6;  nine 
teachers,  salaries,  $7  to  $9  ;  teachers'  meetings  monthly ;   superintendent. 

Bntlancl.  —  Four  schools  closed ;  twenty-six  children  transported,  $17.50  ; 
one  building  enlarged,  two  reseated,  others  repaired,  $650  ;  seven  teachers, 
two  trained ;  salaries,  $7  to  $9 ;  high  school,  $15 ;  teachei's'  meetings 
monthly;   no  superintendent. 

Shrewsbury.  —  One  school  closed ;  six  children  transported,  $5 ;  one 
building  repaired,  heated  and  ventilated,  $1,000;  nine  teachers,  two 
trained ;  salaries  $8  to  $10 ;  high  school,  $720 ;  special  teachers  of  music 
and  drawing,  one  day  each ;  physical  geography  in  grammar  school ; 
teachers'  meeting  each  term ;   superintendent. 

Southboroicgh.  —  One  school  closed ;  six  children  transported,  $5 ;  one 
building  moved  to  centre,  remodelled,  $1,200;  ten  teachers,  three  trained; 
salaries,  $10  to  $13  ;  high  school,  $500  to  $1,000  ;  s^jecial  teachers  of  draw- 
ing and  music,  one  day  each  ;  teachers'  meeting  each  term  ;  superintendent. 

Southbridge.  —  One  new  building,  $2,500  ;  three  ventilated,  three  painted, 
$2,000 ;  twenty-eight  teachers,  nine  trained ;  salaries  $8  to  $12 ;  high 
school  $600  to  $1,300  ;  special  teacher  of  drawing,  full  time  ;  of  music,  one 
day ;  English  history  and  civil  government  in  grammar  schools  ;  teachers' 
meetings  monthly ;  superintendent. 

Spencer. — One  school  closed;  fourteen  children  transported,  $11 ;  four 
buildings   repaired,   painted    and    reseated ;    thirty-eight    teachers,   nine 
trained;    salai-ies,   $7.50   to   $16;    high   school,   $450   to   $1,300;     special 
teachers  of  drawing  and  music,  full  time ;  algebra  in  grammar  schools 
teachers'  meetings  semi-monthly ;  supei'intendent. 

Sterling.  —  Two  schools  closed ;  twelve  children  transported,  $12.50 
apjDaratus  provided  for  high  school;  nine  teachers,  one  trained;  salaries 
$7.50  to  $11 ;  high  school,  $21  weekly;  special  teacher  of  music,  one  day 
teachers'  meetings  monthly  ;  supei'intendent. 

Sturbridge.  —  Three  schools   closed ;    twelve  children   transported,  $8 
two  new  schoolrooms  fitted  up ;  fourteen  teachers,  one  trained ;  salaries, 
$6.50  to   $10 ;    English   histoiy  in  grammar  school ;    teachers'   meetings 
monthly  and  oftener;   superintendent. 
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Sutto7i.  —  Seven  children  transported,  $2.50 ;  one  building  moved  and 
repaired,  $600;  two  buildings  reseated,  two  suj)plied  with  water,  |12. 50 ; 
eighteen  teachers,  six  trained ;  salaries,  f  6  to  $9 ;  high  school,  $600 ; 
special  teacher  of  music,  three  days ;  teachers'  meetings  intended  to  be 
held  monthly ;  no  superintendent. 

Templelon.  —  Five  schools  closed;  fifty-seven  children  transported,  f20; 
two  rooms  added  to  high  school,  also  new  heating  and  ventilating  appa- 
ratus ;  thirteen  teachers,  two  trained  ;  salaries,  $7  to  $9  ;  two  high  schools, 
$700  and  $800 ;  algebra,  general  history  and  Latin  in  grammar  schools ; 
teachers'  meetings  monthly  ;  superintendent. 

Upton.  —  Four  schools  closed;  eighteen  children  transijorted,  f  17  :  five 
buildings  repaired,  |1,500  ;  nine  teachers,  six  trained;  salaries,  $8  to  flO; 
high  school,  $450  to  f  1,000  ;  teachers'  meetings  weekly ;  superintendent. 

Uxbridge.  —  Six  children  transported,  f  6 ;  new  high  school  building, 
$29,000;  one  remodelled ;  twenty  teachers,  seven  trained;  salaries,  $8  to 
$12;  high  school,  $532  to  $1,500  ;  teachers' meetings  weekly ;  superintendent, 

Warren.  —  Four  schools  closed  ;  eleven  children  transported,  $9.25  ;  two 
buildings  remodelled,  recitation  room  added,  laboratory  added  to  high 
school;  twenty-nine  teachers,  six  trained;  salaries  (yearly),  $234  to  $680; 
high  school,  $360  to  $1,000 ;  special  teacher  of  drawing  one  day,  music 
four  days  ;  algebra  in  grammar  school ;  teachers'  meetings  semimonthly ; 
supei'intendent. 

Webster.  —  Two  schools  closed ;  two  children  transported,  $2  ;  one  build- 
ing enlarged,  $800  ;  one  ventilated,  $2,200  ;  sixteen  teachers,  four  trained  ; 
salaries,  $10  to  $14;  high  school,  $600  to  $1,000;  special  teachers  of  music 
and  drawing,  two  days  each ;  teachers'  meetings  semimonthly  ;  suj)eriutend- 
ent. 

Westborough.  —  Five  schools  closed ;  fifty  children  transported,  $30 ; 
buildings  ventilated  and  remodelled,  $2,500  ;  twenty  teachers,  six  trained ; 
salaries  (yearly),  $300  to  $600;  high  school,  $600  to  $1,200;  special 
teacher  of  music  and  drawing,  two  hours  each  per  day ;  Latin  and  botany 
in  grammar  school ;  teachers'  meetings  weekly ;  superintendent. 

West  Boylston.  —  Seventeen  teachers,  seven  trained  ;  salaries,  $8  to  $15  ; 
high  school,  $500  to  $1,000 ;  special  teachers  in  drawing  and  music,  one 
day  each ;  physical  geography  in  grammar  schools ;  teachers'  meetings 
monthly  and  oftener ;  superintendent. 

West  Broohfield.  —  One  school  closed ;  fourteen  children  transported, 
$7.50 ;  two  buildings  repaired  and  heated,  $3,300 ;  nine  teachers,  three 
trained;  salaries  (yearly),  $238  to  $400;  high  school,  $500;  Latin  in 
grammar  grade  ;  teachers'  meetings  semimonthly  ;  superintendent. 

Westminster.  —  Four  schools  closed;  sixteen  children  transported,  $9; 
one  building  heated  and  ventilated,  additional  room  fitted  up,  —  two  build- 
ings reseated ;  ten  teachers,  one  trained;  salaries,  $6  to  $10;  high  school, 
$17 ;  special  teacher  of  music,  one  day ;  teachers'  meetings  monthly ; 
superintendent. 

Wiiichendoji.  —  Two  schools  closed;  twelve  children  transported,  $7  ; 
three  buildings  remodelled  and  ventilated,  $10,000 ;  nineteen  teachers,  five 
trained  ;  salaries,  |7  to  $12.50  ;  special  teacher  of  music  two  days,  drawing 
one  and  one-fourth  days  ;  teachers'  meetings  monthly  ;  superintendent. 
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Worcester.  —  Thirteen  new  buildings,  $505,000  ;  nineteen  repaired,  heated 
and  ventilated,  $45,000  ;  four  hundi-ed  and  forty-two  teachers,  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  trained;  salaries  (yearly),  $500  to  $2,000  ;  high  school, 
$500  to  $3,000 ;  special  teachers  of  drawing,  music,  physical  training,  full 
time ;  literature  and  elementary  science  in  grammar  schools ;  teachers' 
meetings  weekly;  superintendent. 


Consolidation  and  Transportation. 

There  is  a  decided  tendency  on  the  part  of  intelligent  and 
progressive  communities  to  close  the  small  schools  in  remote 
districts  and  to  transport  children  to  the  graded  schools  of  the 
villages,  where  better  classification,  better  grading  and  better 
teaching  are  the  rule.  This  is  done  not  so  much  from  an 
economic  standpoint  as  because  of  the  firm  conviction  that  the 
children  receive  greater  educational  advantages  there  than  in 
the  small  ungraded  schools. 

The  number  of  children  in  the  back  districts  is  small,  and 
growing  less  every  year.  With  few  children  and  small  classes 
there  can  be  but  little  enthusiasm  and  progress. 

The  leading  arguments  in  favor  of  this  movement  are  :  — 

1.  It  permits  a  better  grading  of  the  schools  and  classifica- 
tion of  pupils.  Consolidation  allows  pupils  to  be  placed  where 
they  can  work  to  the  best  advantage ;  the  various  subjects  of 
study  to  be  wisely  selected  and  correlated,  and  more  time  to 
be  given  to  recitation. 

2.  It  affords  an  opportunity  for  thorough  work  in  special 
branches,  such  as  drawing,  music  and  nature  study.  It  also 
allows  an  enrichment  in  other  lines. 

3.  It  opens  the  door  to  more  weeks  of  schooling  and  to 
schools  of  a  higher  grade.  The  people  in  villages  almost  in- 
variably lengthen  the  school  year  and  support  a  high  school  for 
advanced  pupils. 

4.  It  ensures  the  employment  and  retention  of  better 
teachers.  Teachers  in  small  ungraded  schools  are  usually  of 
limited  education,  training  or  experience,  or  are  past  the  age 
of  competition.  The  salaries  paid  in  cities  and  villages  allow 
a  wide  range  in  the  selection  of  teachers. 

5.  It  makes  the  work  of  the  specialist  and  supervisor  far 
more  eflective.  Their  plans  and  efforts  can  all  be  concentrated 
into  something  tangible. 
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6.  It  adds  the  stimulating  influences  of  large  classes,  with 
the  resulting  enthusiasm  and  generous  rivalry.  The  discipline 
and  training  obtained  are  invaluable. 

7.  It  affords  the  broader  companionship  and  culture  that 
come  from  association  with  large  numbers. 

8.  It  results  in  a  better  attendance  of  pupils,  as  proved  by 
experience  in  towns  where  the  plan  has  been  thoroughly  tried. 

9.  It  leads  to  better  school  buildings,  better  equipment,  a 
larger  supply  of  books,  charts,  maps  and  apparatus.  All  these 
naturally  follow  a  concentration  of  people,  wealth  and  effort, 
and  aid  in  making  good  schools. 

The  large  expenditure  implied  in  these  better  appointments 
is  wise  economy,  for  the  cost  per  pupil  is  really  much  less 
than  the  cost  in  small  and  widely  separated  schools. 

10.  And,  again,  it  quickens  public  interest  in  the  schools. 
Pride  in  the  quality  of  the  work  done  secures  a  greater  sym- 
pathy and  better  fellowship  throughout  the  town. 

These  reasons  for  congolidating  schools  and  concentrating 
effort  have  great  force  with  people  interested  in  the  proper 
education  of  the  coming  generation.  The  future  is  likely  to 
see  increased  attention  given  to  this  movement. 

There  are,  however,  objections  raised  to  the  plan,  some  of 
them  frivolous,  others  deserving  careful  attention,  chief  among 
which  are  :  — 

1.  Depreciation  of  property;  decreased  valuation  of  farms 
in  districts  where  schools  are  closed. 

2.  Dislike  to  send  young  children  to  school  far  from  home, 
away  from  the  oversight  of  parents ;  and  to  provide  a  cold 
lunch  for  them  rather  than  a  warm  dinner. 

3.  Danger  to  health  and  morals  ;  children  obliged  to  travel 
too  far  in  cold  and  stormy  weather ;  obliged  to  walk  a  portion 
of  the  way  to  meet  the  team,  and  then  to  ride  to  school  in 
damp  clothing  and  with  wet  feet ;  unsuitable  conversance  and 
uncertain  driver ;  association  with  so  many  children  of  all 
classes  and  conditions ;  lack  of  proper  oversight  during  the 
noon  hour. 

4.  Insufficient  and  unsuitable  clothing ;  expense  to  parents 
of  properly  clothing  their  children. 

5.  Difficulty  of  securing  a  proper  conveyance  on  reasonable 
terms  ;  or,  if  the  parent  is  allowed  compensation,  of  agreeing 
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upon   terms  satisfactory  to   both   parties,    parents    and   town 
officials. 

6.  Local  jealousy ;  an  acknowledgment  that  some  other 
section  of  the  town  has  greater  advantages  and  is  outstripping 
any  other  locality. 

7.  Natural  proneness  of  some  people  to  object  to  the  re- 
moval of  any  ancient  landmark  or  to  any  innovation,  however 
worthy  the  measure  or  however  well  received  elsewhere. 

To  these  objections  it  may  properly  be  said :  — 

The  first  one  is  more  imaginary  than  real,  for  any  level- 
headed man  with  children  to  be  educated  will  place  a  higher 
value  on  the  quality  of  the  schools  and  the  school  spirit  in  the 
community  than  upon  the  number  and  accessibility  of  the 
schools.  Experience  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that  property 
in  towns  committed  to  this  plan  has  appreciated  rather  than 
depreciated  in  value. 

The  second  and  third  objections  are  the  most  serious.  It 
behooves  school  authorities  to  see  that  the  danger  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  Suitable  conveyances,  covered,  should  be  pro- 
vided, and  competent  and  careful  drivers  selected.  No  risks 
should  be  taken.  During  the  noon  hour  some  teacher  should 
remain  with  the  children  who  carry  luncheon. 

The  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  objections  have  no  great  weight. 
The  last  one  has  great  influence  with  those  people  who  choose 
to  live,  move  and  die  as  did  their  ancestors,  —  on  the  theory 
that  this  is  the  last  generation,  and  that  any  special  efforts  at 
improvement  are  just  so  much  more  than  is  wise  or  necessary. 

School  Buildings. 

In  the  erection  of  new  school  buildino;s  and  the  remodeling 
of  old  ones,  increasing  attention  is  given  to  the  conditions 
which  contribute  to  health  and  comfort.  Chiefly  through  the 
efforts  of  the  State  inspectors  of  public  buildings,  many  of 
the  large  schoolhouses  are  now  properly  constructed,  heated, 
lighted  and  ventilated. 

A  few  simple  rules  should  guide  all  building  committees  :  — 
The  height  of  the  building  should  be  limited  to  two  stories 
above  the  street.     The  halls  should  be  ample,  well  ventilated, 
and  provide  accommodations  for  hanging  clothes.     The  stair- 
cases should  be  wide  and  easy.     All  doors  should  open  out- 
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ward.  Each  room  should  allow  two  hundred  cubic  feet  of 
space  for  each  pupil.  The  light  should  come  exclusively  from 
the  left  side  of  the  room,  —  never  from  the  right  or  front  side. 

The  window  surface  should  equal  one  fifth  or  one  sixth  of 
the  floor  surface.  The  window  sill  should  be  higher  than  the 
tops  of  the  pupils'  desks.  The  windows  should  extend  to  the 
ceiling,  covering  nearly  the  whole  side  of  the  room  ;  if  addi- 
tional light  is  needed,  it  should  come  from  the  rear,  from  small 
windows  placed  above  the  blackboards.  The  row  of  seats 
farthest  from  the  windows  should  be  distant  from  them  not 
over  once  and  one-half  the  height  of  the  room.  Roller  shades 
should  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  windows,  and  roll  up- 
wards;  if  direct  rays  of  the  sun  enter  the  room,  yevy  light 
curtains  should  roll  from  the  top  to  soften  the  light,  never  to 
shut  it  out. 

The  walls  should  be  colored  a  neutral  tint.  Slate  black- 
boards should  be  sufficiently  near  the  floor  for  the  pupils  to  use 
them  with  ease.  If  small  portions  come  between  windows,  such 
portions  should  not  be  used.  The  furniture  should  be  single 
desks  and  seats  of  difierent  sizes  or  of  the  adjustable  pattern ; 
no  platform  is  needed  for  the  teacher,  except  in  a  very  large 
and  deep  room. 

The  room  should  be  properly  heated  and  ventilated,  as  fol- 
lows :  Allow  each  primary  pupil  two  thousand  cubic  feet  of 
fresh  air  per  hour,  and  each  high  school  pupil  three  thousand 
cubic  feet.  The  fresh,  warm  air  should  be  admitted  to  the 
room  by  a  flue  halfway  to  the  ceiling,  and  the  impure  air 
withdrawn  from  near  the  floor.  In  most  large  buildings  the 
ordinary  system  should  be  supplemented  by  mechanical  means, 
—  a  large  fan. 

In  small  schoolhouses  a  jacketed  stove,  admitting  fresh  air 
from  without  through  flues  underneath  the  buildino;,  will  well 
serve  the  purpose,  the  impure  air  escaping  through  openings  in 
the  chimney. 

The  outhouses  should  be  properly  constructed,  the  buildings 
for  boys  and  girls  widely  separated  ;  if  out  of  doors,  separated 
by  a  tight  board  fence  or  wall.  The  doors  should  be  locked 
nights,  the  buildings  inspected  daily  by  teachers  and  janitor, 
and  be  kept  neat  and  decent. 

The  school  committee  should  be  represented  on  every  school 
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building  committee.  The  town  that  orders  otherwise,  makes 
a  mistake,  for  the  school  committee  is  likely  to  know  much 
more  of  the  proper  arrangements  of  a  modern  school  building 
than  does  a  mere  business  man,  however  keen  he  may  be  at 
figuring  contracts. 

There  is  no  good  excuse  for  the  construction  and  present 
condition  of  many  of  the  small  one-room  school  buildings  in 
the  rural  districts.  Nearly  every  principle  of  properly  heat- 
ing, lighting  and  ventilating  has  been  disregarded. 

It  is  time  that  <'the  unsightly  representative  of  unadorned 
economy"  had  given  place  to  a  modern  building,  erected  in 
accordance  with  good  hygienic  and  architectural  principles. 

Books,  Supplies  and  Apparatus. 

Towns  and  cities  are  growing  more  liberal  each  year  in  their 
appropriations,  as  they  see  their  money  wisely  and  economi- 
cally expended.  Many  school  committees  report  that  they 
have  no  special  needs,  as  the  towns  appropriate  all  the  money 
called  for. 

There  is,  however,  danger  that  unwise  economy  may  be 
exercised.  In  some  schools,  old  books  are  retained  long  after 
much  better  ones  are  in  the  market;  and,  again,  books  are 
often  retained  and  used  when  they  are  badly  worn  and  soiled. 
In  both  cases  the  policy  is  "  penny  wise,  pound  foolish." 

The  most  noticeable  needs  are  (1)  a  greater  supply  and 
variety  of  reading  books,  and  (2)  more  especially  a  suitable 
supply  of  standard  reference  books.  An  abundance  of  refer- 
ence books  will  enlarge  a  pupil's  horizon,  supply  additional 
incentives  to  a  thorough  and  intelligent  mastery  of  subjects, 
and  greatly  aid  in  topical  teaching.  If  advantage  were  taken 
of  the  State  law  which  allows  the  expenditure  each  year  of 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  income  of  the  State  school  fund 
for  the  purchase  of  books  of  reference,  the  investment  would 
prove  a  wise  one.  In  the  larger  towns  and  cities  that  receive 
no  income  of  the  State  school  fund,  one  fourth  of  the  appro- 
priation for  books  and  supplies  might  well  be  invested  in 
standard  reference  books.  Every  school  building  should  have 
a  well-selected  school  library.  School  officials  should  interest 
themselves  in  supplying  teachers  and  pupils  with  the  tools  of 
trade. 
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Specializing. 

In  the  eighty-two  towns  and  cities  in  this  district  special 
teachers  are  employed  as  follows  :  for  music,  in  thirty-seven 
of  them ;  for  drawing,  in  thirty  ;  for  penmanship,  in  three ; 
for  physical  culture,  in  two  ;  while  nature  study,  manual  train- 
ing, sewing,  cooking  and  German  have  one  special  teacher  for 
each  subject. 

In  most  of  the  other  towns  having  a  superintendent,  draw- 
ing, music  and  nature  study  are  receiving  considerable  atten- 
tion ;  in  towns  not  having  a  superintendent  or  special  teacher, 
these  studies  receive  scarcely  any  consideration. 

Enrichment. 

In  a  few  towns  and  cities  attempts  are  being  made  to  in- 
troduce certain  high  school  studies  into  the  grammar  school 
■course,  though  there  is  not  yet  any  agreement  as  to  what  sub- 
jects should  be  first  introduced,  or  how  fully  treated.  Nothing 
is  settled  as  to  the  relative  educational  value  of  the  difierent 
subjects.  Enrichment  and  specialization  are  emphasized  ac- 
cording to  the  individual  preference  of  the  superintendent  or 
some  progressive  member  of  the  school  committee. 

Algebra  is  taught  in  the  grammar  schools  of  nine  places, 
geometry  in  seven,  Latin  in  six,  literature  and  physical  geog- 
raphy in  four,  physics  and  English  history  in  three,  German 
and  general  history  in  one  each.  In  many  towns  nature  study 
and  elementary  science  are  well  taught  in  all  grades. 

Departmental  Teaching. 

Aside  from  the  work  of  specialists  in  charge  of  single  sub- 
jects, a  few  schools  are  trying  the  experiment  of  departmental 
teaching  in  grammar  grades.  No  attempt  is  made  to  introduce 
the  plan  into  the  primary  and  intermediate  grades ;  as  yet  the 
wisdom  of  its  introduction  into  the  grammar  grades  is  an  open 
question,  though  apparently  gaining  in  favor. 

The  main  arguments  in  support  of  the  plan  are  :  — 
1 .     Preparation  by  the  teacher  is  easier,  and  is  likely  to  be 
more  thorough.     Much  of  the  preparation  for  one  class  can  be 
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utilized  in  other  classes.  The  teacher  will  be  a  deeper  student 
in  a  few  subjects  than  in  many.  Careful  preparation  ensures 
successful  teachino;. 

2.  Subjects  will  be  better  taught.  The  teacher,  full  to 
overflowing  with  the  subject  or  subjects  of  her  choice,  will 
kindle  an  interest,  an  enthusiasm  such  as  no  class  teacher  can 
ever  hope  to  arouse.  The  character  and  value  of  the  results 
will  be  due  chiefly  to  the  character  and  value  of  the  teaching. 

3.  Much  time  will  be  saved.  The  teacher,  having  had  a 
class  of  pupils  in  her  specialty  one  year,  opens  the  next  year 
without  any  appreciable  loss  of  time.  The  class  teacher  is 
usually  obliged  to  grope  about  for  several  weeks  to  get  her 
bearings.     Waste  and  useless  repetition  are  thus  avoided. 

4.  No  connecting  links  will  be  lost.  There  will  be  a  unity 
and  completeness  in  the  work  which  is  impossible  by  the  ordi- 
nary method  of  class  teaching. 

5.  Enrichment  of  the  grammar  course  of  study  must  come, 
if  it  comes  at  all,  through  the  departmental  plan,  by  specialists, 
as  have  other  special  studies.  No  one  teacher  can  be  expected 
to  do  satisfactory  work  in  all  grammar  school  branches,  and 
add  to  her  burden  subjects  usually  pursued  in  the  high  school. 

6.  Teachers  and  pupils  approve  the  plan.  Wherever  de- 
partmental teaching  has  been  given  a  thorough  trial,  testimony 
is  in  its  favor. 

Strong  and  plausible  as  these  arguments  are,  there  is  another 
side  to  the  question.     Chief  among  the  points  raised  are  :  — 

1.  The  subject  is  likely  to  receive  attention  at  the  expense 
of  the  child.  The  primary  object  of  education — the  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  —  is  apt  to  be  overlooked  in  the  zeal 
of  the  specialist  for  her  subject.  The  objections  which  would 
rule  the  departmental  plan  out  of  primary  schools  hold  with 
some  force  through  the  grammar  grades.  Certainly  for  young 
children  one  teacher,  who  will  interest  herself  genuinely  in 
each  individual  pupil,  who  will  study  and  learn  her  pupils  that 
she  may  teach  them,  who  will  care  for  them,  correct  bad  habits 
of  every  kind,  encourage  right  action  of  every  kind,  and  unify 
all  effort  whatsoever,  is  as  much  better  than  manj'^  teachers  as 
one  mother  in  a  home  is  better  than  half  a  dozen. 

2.  Departmental  instruction  is  apt  to  lead  the  teacher  to 
teach  the  whole  class  or  school  in  one  division.     One  of  the 
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duties  of  a  teacher  is  to  teach  pupils  how  to  study,  how  to  use 
books  to  advantage,  unaided  by  teacher  or  mate.  If  the  school 
is  of  one  grade,  it  should  be  divided  into  two  groups  in  all  the 
main  subjects,  one  group  preparing  a  lesson  while  the  other  is 
reciting. 

3.  The  enthusiastic  specialist  is  apt  to  demand  too  much 
of  pupils.  Under  her  direction  work  is  at  high  pressure.  If 
each  subject  is  taught  by  a  specialist,  the  greater  part  of  the 
day  given  to  recitation,  pupils  constantly  urged  to  supreme 
effort,  many  children  will  break  down  under  the  nervous 
strain. 

4.  Correlation  of  subjects,  so  popular  to-day,  can  best  be 
brought  about  by  a  class  teacher ;  she  can  bring  the  work  in 
several  lines  into  one  exercise,  and  dovetail  subjects  to  great 
advantage. 

5.  Departmental  instruction  allows  but  little  opportunity 
for  individual  promotion.  The  class  teacher  sees  the  pupils 
from  many  standpoints,  and  can  better  judge  of  the  general 
ability  and  attainments  of  each  pupil  than  can  the  specialist, 
who  sees  them  only  in  one  recitation  for  a  short  period  each 
day. 

6.  The  management  of  a  school  is  much  more  difficult 
under  many  teachers  than  under  one.  Children  in  their  early 
teens  are  apt  to  have  but  little  fear  or  respect  for  any  one ; 
they  take  special  satisfaction  in  trying  the  new  teacher,  and 
the  teacher  who  has  them  in  charge  for  a  short  period  each  day. 

7.  When  vacancies  occur,  and  occur  they  will,  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  time,  the  difficulty  of  properly  filling  the  positions 
is  increased  many-fold.  Youug  teachers  cannot  safely  under- 
take the  management  and  instruction  in  many  class  rooms ; 
even  experienced  teachers  must  have  great  ability  and  strong 
personality  to  insure  success  under  these  trying  conditions.  . 

This  much  should  be  settled  :  If  departmental  instruction 
succeeds,  there  must  be  no  politics  in  the  selection  of  teachers ; 
the  principal  and  superintendent  must  have  the  authority  to 
drop  a  poor  teacher  and  substitute  a  strong  one  at  any  time 
the  good  of  the  school  demands  it.  A  weak  teacher  is  poor 
enough  in  any  position,  even  when  the  conditions  for  success 
are  most  favorable ;  in  departmental  teaching  she  is  sure  to 
work  disaster. 
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Truancy. 

The  law  of  the  State  provides  that  all  children  of  school  age 
shall  attend  school ;  that  each  town  shall  make  all  needful 
provisions  and  arrangements  concerning  habitual  truants  ;  shall 
make  such  by-laws  as  shall  be  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  such 
children  ;  shall  provide  suitable  places  for  their  confinement, 
discipline  and  instruction ;  that  the  school  committee  shall 
appoint  two  or  more  truant  officers,  who  shall  under  the  direc- 
tion of  said  committee  inquire  into  all  cases  arising  under  such 
by-laws,  who  shall  alone  be  authorized  to  make  complaint  and 
carry  into  execution  the  judgment  thereon,  and  who  shall  ap- 
prehend and  take  to  school  without  warrant  all  truants  found 
wandering  about  in  the  streets  or  public  places. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  word  shall  is  used  in  several 
places,  —  not  may,  as  many  seem  to  read  the  law. 

A  truant  school  is  the  only  suitable  place  for  the  confine- 
ment, discipline  and  instruction  of  truants,  providing  the 
school  is  well  managed.  Every  town  should  be  obliged  to 
adopt  suitable  by-laws,  as  provided  in  the  statutes,  so  that  it 
may  be  possible  to  deal  effectively  with  truants. 

There  is  scarcely  a  town  in  the  State  that  has  not  cases  of 
truancy  each  year.  These  would  be  discovered  and  attended 
to  if  school  committees  and  truant  officers  did  their  duty. 

In  Worcester  County,  where  there  is  probably  the  best 
equipped  and  managed  truant  school  in  the  State,  only  a  com- 
paratively few  towns  have  adopted  by-laws  and  designated 
Oakdale  as  the  place  of  commitment. 

In  reply  to  my  circular  of  inquiry,  I  received  besides  many 
blanks,  a  variety  of  answers,  some  of  which  I  give  :  — 

Has  your  town  adopted  hy-laws  concerning  habitual  truants  f 
"No."  "Cannot  answer."  "I  think  so."  "I  don't  think 
we  are  right  on  this  question."  "  We  are  lame  here."  "Can't 
do  it."  "  No  ;  expect  to  at  the  next  town  meeting."  "Adopted 
by  the  town,  but  not  approved  by  the  judge."  "  No,  sir;  the 
truant  officers  enforce  the  law  as  far  as  possible  under  existing 
circumstances." 

When  were  they  adopted?  "  Can't  tell."  "  Some  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago."  "Many  years  ago."  "Not  for  a  great 
many  years  ;  records  in  doubt." 
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Place  of  commitment'^  "Lowell."  "  Monson  Primary 
School,"  "Almshouse."  "Town  poor  farm."  "We  have 
no  truants."  "We  warn  delinquents."  "No;  the  truant 
officers  enforce  the  law  by  pursuing  the  truant  and  leading  him 
by  the  collar  to  the  schoolroom,  and  commanding  him  to 
appear  there  in  all  school  sessions." 

Many  school  committees  do  not  elect  truant  officers  ;  many 
more  do  not  direct  or  encourage  them,  when  elected,  to  do 
their  duty ;  first,  because  of  the  expense  entailed  on  the  town 
for  the  support  of  truants,  $2  each  per  week ;  and,  secondly, 
because  of  the  hard  feelings  engendered  in  the  execution  of  the 
law. 

If  the  expense  for  the  maintenance  of  truants  were  borne  by 
the  State,  local  sentiment  in  the  towns  would  more  heartily 
favor  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  And  if  there  were  a  State 
truant  officer  to  advise  with  the  local  truant  officers,  to  inter- 
pret the  law  and  insist  upon  its  execution,  our  statutes  on  the 
subject  would  have  new  life,  would  be  something  more  than  a 
dead  letter,  as  they  now  are  in  so  many  towns. 

A  truant  school  is  a  school  for  the  special  benefit  of  those 
young  people  who  ought  to  be  in  school,  but  who  through  lack 
of  restraint  and  proper  home  training  persistently  absent  them- 
selves therefrom,  growing  up  in  ignorance  and  idleness. 

A  truant  school  is  not  a  reformatory  institution,  and  should 
not  be  regarded  as  such.  Eather  should  it  be  a  combination 
of  a  model  home  and  a  model  school.  There  are  other  institu- 
tions for  juvenile  ofienders  and  young  criminals. 

Results  of  Supervision. 

The  plan  of  employing  superintendents  of  schools  has  long 
been  tried  under  diflerent  and  ever-changing  conditions.  Since 
1870  district  supervision  has  been  in  vogue  in  towns  not  able  to 
employ  a  superintendent  full  time,  and  has  been  found  to  work 
with  great  success. 

The  law  of  1888,  with  subsequent  amendments,  gave  a  great 
impetus  to  the  movement  in  the  smaller  towns,  from  the  fact 
that  the  State  made  a  generous  provision  to  aid  in  the  em- 
ployment of  such  superintendents. 

Hampden  and  Worcester  counties  have  very  generalh'-  ac- 
cepted the  provisions  of  the  act.     In  Hampden  County,  with 
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twenty-three  towns  and  cities  and  six  hundred  thirty-one 
teachers,  all  but  five  towns,  having  only  thirty-one  teachers, 
employ  superintendents.  In  Worcester  County,  with  fifty-nine 
towns  and  cities  and  fourteen  hundred  twenty-three  teachers, 
all  but  eleven  towns,  having  one  hundred  five  teachers,  do  the 
same. 

No  town  during  the  past  year  has  voted  to  dispense  with 
supervision. 

Hopedale  and  Mendon  united  with  Bellingham.  As  these 
towns  had  not  the  number  of  schools  necessary  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  district, — twenty-five, — a  special  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature was  obtained  to  allow  the  union. 

Supervision  has  been  on  trial  long  enough  to  enable  a  fair 
estimate  of  its  merits  to  be  made.  There  can  be  no  longer  any 
question  of  its  success.  Naturally  in  some  towns  success  has 
been  more  pronounced  than  in  others,  owing  to  the  person 
selected  as  superintendent  or  to  his  environment.  In  all  these 
towns,  however,  I  am  able  to  note  progress.  These  improve- 
ments are  :  — 

1.  Better  teachers.  The  superintendent  secures  a  large  list 
of  candidates,  examines  carefully  their  qualifications,  corre- 
sponds with  persons  able  to  speak  from  personal  knowledge  of 
their  worth  and  work,  visits  them  in  the  schoolroom,  and  in  a 
variety  of  ways  exercises  judicious  care  in  their  selection. 

He  places  each  teacher  where  she  is  most  likely  to  succeed, 
visits  her  often,  suggests  methods,  directs  and  encourages  her 
in  her  work. 

Many  of  our  best  teachers  refuse  to  teach  in  towns  that  have 
no  superintendent ;  they  recognize  the  value  of  the  help  he  is 
able  to  render,  and  that  a  short  term  of  service  under  a  super- 
visor will  give  them  a  better  standing  in  the  profession. 

Through  supervision,  many  simply  average  teachers  are 
stimulated  to  greater  interest,  to  better  preparation,  to 
stronger  work  in  every  line,  and  so  develop  into  valuable 
teachers  ;  while  others,  who  have  no  ability  or  ambition,  who 
are  hopelessly  poor,  are  soon  crowded  out  of  the  service. 

2.  A.  better  professional  spirit.  Supervision  leads  teachers 
to  read  educational  journals  and  pedagogical  books,  to  attend 
teachers'  meetings,  institutes  and  summer  schools,  and  to  visit 
to  advantage  other  schools. 
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In  towns  not  having  supervision  teachers  rarely  attend 
educational  gatherings, — there  is  little  incentive  to  do  so; 
when  they  do  attend  they  do  not  absorb  and  utilize  as  much  as 
teachers  whose  superintendent  is  present,  alive  to  every  good 
suggestion.  In  visiting  schools,  teachers  observe  keenly  if 
they  are  expected  to  carry  to  a  superintendent  a  report  of 
what  they  see  and  hear,  and  to  discuss  with  him  the  merits 
of  the  suggestions  received. 

3.  Better  teaching.  The  superintendent  maps  out  a  course 
of  study  ;  closely  follows  the  work  in  the  school-room ;  notes 
mistakes,  omissions  and  weaknesses ;  gives  frequent  test  and 
teaching  exercises  ;  unifies  the  various  steps  in  all  grades  ;  pre- 
vents a  waste  of  time  and  effort ;  introduces  new  subjects  and 
methods,  as  occasion  seems  to  warrant ;  and  holds  frequent 
teachers'  meetings. 

Anything  like  creditable  work  in  drawing,  music  and  nature 
study  is  rarely  found  except  where  there  is  a  superintendent 
or  special  teacher  employed. 

4.  Greater  care  in  the  selection  of  hoohs,  supplies  and 
apparatus,  and  a  more  economical  expenditure  therefor.  With 
the  multiplicity  of  text-books  in  the  market,  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  them,  such  as  can  come  only  by  familiar  use,  is 
necessary  to  any  wise  selection.  There  is  as  great  a  difference 
in  the  value  of  text-books  as  of  teachers.  School  committee- 
men cannot  be  expected  to  know  books  and  their  real  value  as 
a  superintendent  does.  In  promptly  obtaining  new  books,  in 
their  distribution  and  transfer  from  building  to  building,  in 
the  exchange  of  old  and  worn  ones,  the  superintendent  proves 
himself  an  efficient  and  profitable  agent. 

5.  A  closer  oversight  of  school  buildings  and  outhouses. 
The  superintendent  studies  and  has  expert  knowledge  of 
schoolhouse  architecture,  the  most  approved  systems  for  heat- 
ing and  ventilating  schoolrooms,  the  best  patterns  of  school- 
room furniture.  He  attends  to  needed  repairs  promptly, 
effectively  and  economically. 

6.  A  deeper  interest  on  the  part  of  the  people.  Parents, 
taxpayers  and  voters  hear  more  of  the  schools,  visit  them 
oftener,  appreciate  more  keenly  their  needs  and  appropriate 
more  liberally  for  their  support.  The  key-note  of  all  educa- 
tional progress  is  public  interest.     Any  measure  that  results  in 
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greater  public  interest  in  the  schools  should  be  welcomed  by 
all  good  citizens. 

7.  Better  attendance,  classification  and  progress  of  pupils. 
Close  supervision  leads  to  prompt  and  regular  attendance  of 
pupils,  a  careful  watch  of  cases  of  truancy,  proper  grada- 
tion and  frequent  promotions,  and  to  a  large  attendance  in  high 
schools. 

In  fact,  the  improvements  and  advantages  above  named  are 
working  directly  toward  the  aim  of  all  school  enterprise,  —  the 
good  of  the  boys  and  girls,  who  deserve  the  best  that  can  be 
done  for  them.  Education  under  right  conditions  means  much 
to  the  child. 

Supervision,  Compulsory  and  Universal. 
Some  of  the  reasons  why  it  is  time  for  the  State  to  insist 
upon  competent  supervision  of  all  its  schools  are  :  — 

1.  Because  supervision  has  been  tried  in  towns  and  cities 
of  all  grades  and  conditions ;  it  has  improved  the  schools  in  a 
marked  degree ;  it  is  no  longer  an  experiment.  Supervision 
is  as  necessary  in  small  towns  and  scattered  communities  as 
in  larger  places -and  graded  schools, — in  fact,  more  so,  for 
the  small  towns  are  more  likely  to  employ  cheap  teachers, 
young  and  inexperienced,  who  especially  need  help  and  direc- 
tion. 

2.  ■  Because  some  towns,  somewhat  isolated,  cannot  well 
make  any  combinations  and  unite  with  other  towns  in  the  for- 
mation of  districts  until  supervision  is  required  of  all.  When 
supervision  is  an  integral  part  of  our  school  system,  towns  can 
be  conveniently  grouped  into  districts  and  all  be  accommo- 
dated. 

3.  In  order  that  school  officers  may  be  free  to  recommend 
and  act  for  the  best  interest  of  the  schools,  without  fear  that 
their  action  may  result  in  an  adverse  vote  on  supervision  at 
the  next  town  meeting.  It  often  happens  that  a  measure, 
right  in  itself  and  sure  to  advance  the  schools  in  the  near 
future,  is  abandoned  for  fear  that  the  temporary  effect  may  be 
a  return  to  the  old  order  of  things. 

4.  In  order  that  there  may  be  permanency  on  all  school 
questions.  As  it  is  now,  any  disappointed  candidate,  any 
disaffected  person,  for  any  trivial  reason,  can  create  an  agita- 
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tion  which  may  result  in  a  combination  to  overthrow  supervi- 
sion, and  so  disturb  the  educational  work  of  the  entire  district. 
The  matter  is  too  vital  to  be  left  yearly  to  the  caprice  and 
whims  so  often  exhibited  at  a  town  meeting. 

5.  In  order  that  the  people  may  get  a  dollar's  service  for  a 
dollar's  expenditure.  The  State  now  says,  "You  must  sup- 
port a  sufficient  number  of  schools  ;  you  must  maintain  schools 
a  certain  number  of  weeks  ;  your  children  must  attend  school." 
It  should  also  say,  "Your  schools  must  be  properly  super- 
vised, the  school  money  wisely  expended,  the  teachers  assisted 
in  the  best  way  possible."  All  this  is  the  application  of  good 
business  principles  to  the  conduct  of  school  matters,  and  can 
obtain  only  when  supervision  is  universal. 

6.  Because  when  supervision  is  universal  opposition  to  it 
will  cease.  So  long  as  a  question  is  open,  debaters  will  be 
found.  When  it  is  settled,  all  concerned  will  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  new  order  quickly  and  cordially.  The  measure  is 
sure  to  commend  itself  to  right-minded  people,  while  for  that 
class  of  people  who  can  see  good  only  in  past  ways,  time  has 
an  unfailing  argument. 

7.  Because  supervision  will  never  come  in  any  other  way. 
In  some  few  towns  the  members  of  school  committees  place 
their  own  interests,  financial  and  honorary,  above  the  good  of 
the  schools  ;  for  personal  reasons  they  fear  the  coming  of  a 
superintendent ;  they  are  content  to  allow  their  schools  to  jog 
along  in  the  old  beaten  paths  of  the  dusty  past.  The}"  have  a 
very  vague  idea  of  modern  education  or  of  schools  any  better 
than  their  own ;  they  know  little  and  care  less  what  compe- 
tent supervision  really  means ;  they  stand  in  the  way  of 
progress,  and  always  will  stand  there ;  they  are  potent  enough 
to  stifle  investigation  and  prevent  a  fair  consideration  of  the 
merits  of  the  question.  The  State  should  come  to  the  rescue 
of  such  towns,  and  insist  upon  universal  supervision. 

The  position  of  towns  on  the  question  of  supervision  is 
similar  to  their  attitude  a  few  years  ago  on  the  town  system,  — 
some  readily  recognized  its  advantages  and  accepted  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law,  while  others  obstinately  stood  in  their  own 
light.  The  State  should  do  now  as  it  did  then, — oblige  all 
to  fall  into  line.  Not  a  town  now  would  vote  back  to  the  old 
district  system,  if  it  had  the  privilege;  no  town  would  vote 
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out  of  supervision  after  the  question  had  been  fully  settled  for 
a  series  of  years. 

Teachers. 

There  are  more  than  two  thousand  teachers  in  Hampden  and 
Worcester  counties, — teachers  who  in  ability  and  efficiency 
compare  well  with  those  in  other  sections  of  the  State  ;  yet  the 
force  needs  strenoftheninej. 

The  great  weakness  of  country  schools  is  the  inability  of 
school  committees  and  superintendents  to  obtain  and  hold  the 
services  of  well-equipped  teachers.  Many  of  those  employed 
are  young  and  inexperienced,  waiting  and  hoping  for  a  call  to 
villages  and  cities  where  larger  salaries,  greater  permanency, 
closely  graded  schools  and  outside  attractions  are  found. 

In  most  towns  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  teachers 
are  changed  each  year;  in  many,  a  much  larger  percentage,  to 
the  great  detriment  of  the  schools. 

The  tendency  towards  consolidation  of  schools  and  skilled 
supervision  is  bringing  about  a  change  for  the  better.  Higher 
scholarship,  training,  culture  and  character  are  demanded  ;  good 
teachers  are  secured  and  retained,  as  far  as  is  possible  with  the 
salaries  paid,  and  poor  teachers  are  crowded  out,  —  a  survival 
of  the  fittest. 

The  great  weakness  of  city  schools  is  the  fact  that  politics 
too  often  controls  the  selection  of  school  committeemen  and 
the  appointment  of  teachers.  If  men  are  chosen  on  strict  party 
lines,  their  chief  qualification  being  their  willingness  to  care 
for  their  friends,  the  good  of  the  schools  must  necessarily  be 
of  secondary  importance.  The  result  is  that  often  inferior  and 
unworthy  teachers  are  selected,  and,  when  once  in  their  posi- 
tion, social,  political  and  religious  influences  unite  to  retain 
them,  in  spite  of  the  poor  quality  of  their  work.  In  such 
places  home  talent  is  apt  to  be  at  a  premium,  irrespective  of 
any  question  of  fitness.  If  the  children  in  the  schools  are  the 
ones  to  be  considered,  home  talent  will  have  no  advantage 
whatever;  merit  and  merit  alone,  will  be  the  deciding  factor 
in  the  selection  of  teachers.  In  fact  a  certain  proportion  of 
new  ideas  from  outside  will  prove  to  the  advantage  of  the 
schools  of  any  town  or  city. 

Young  teachers  do  well  to  win  their  spurs  away  from  home, 
unsupported  by  local  influences.     There  they  are  thrown  upon 
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their  own  resources.  If  they  succeed,  the  greater  the  praise 
due  ;  they  can  then  do  credit  to  themselves  and  the  profession, 
at  home  or  anywhere  else.  If  after  a  fair  trial  they  prove  their 
inability  to  control  or  instruct  properly,  they  can  be  dropped 
without  involving  the  town  in  civil  war.  The  removal  of  a 
poor  teacher  is  as  vital  to  school  interests  as  the  retention  of  a 
good  one.  However  disagreeable  may  be  the  task,  however 
strong  the  pressure  to  prevent  action,  a  poor  teacher  should  be 
displaced ;  it  is  the  children's  right. 

Salaries. 

Where  good  work  is  understood  and  insisted  upon,  the  stand- 
ard for  teachers  is  high.  In  addition  to  natural  gifts,  much 
is  demanded  in  the  line  of  preparation  and  cultivation. 

Again,  the  number  of  desirable  occupations  in  which  ambi- 
tious young  women  may  engage  has  increased  many-fold  during 
the  past  few  years,  —  occupations  which  require  less  time, 
effort  and  expense  in  preparation,  which  demand  less  responsi- 
bility and  offer  better  salaries. 

No  one  need  engage  in  teaching  who  has  no  aptitude  for  the 
work.  This  fact  tends  to  create  a  scarcity  in  the  market. 
There  is  no  overplus  of  teachers  high  in  the  profession.  The 
demand  for  first-class  teachers  is  increasing,  the  supply  is 
limited.  The  average  quality  of  the  teaching  force  is  superior 
to  that  of  ten  or  twenty  years  ago,  and  constantly  improving. 
Teachers  are  takino;  advantao;e  as  never  before  of  means  for 
self-improvement.  It  is  said  that  a  thousand  times  as  many 
books  on  the  science  and  art  of  teaching  have  been  published 
during  the  past  ten  years  as  during  any  ten  years  preceding. 
Educational  journals  have  an  immense  circulation.  Educa- 
tional conventions  and  conferences  without  number  are  crowded 
with  eager  listeners  and  participants.  All  this  speaks  well  for 
the  professional  spirit  of  the  teachers  of  to-day. 

The  salaries  paid  should  keep  pace  with  the  higher  qualifica- 
tions demanded.  In  a  few  of  the  larger  places  salaries  are 
fairly  satisfactory,  —  young  men  and  w^omen  have  an  incentive 
to  thorough  preparation  and  earnest  effort.  In  many  places 
the  salaries  are  beggarly,  as  low  as  $5  to  $8  per  week.  Small 
salaries  almost  invariably  imply  cheap  teaching.  A  good 
tencher  should  receive  a  good  salary,  —  "the  laborer  is  worthy 
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of  his  hire."     Whether   in    country   or   city,   in  a  graded  or 

ungraded  school,  large  or  small,  a  good  teacher  should  never 

receive  less  than  $15  per  week, — and  the  teacher  should  be 

worth  that  salary.     The  child,  wherever  educated,  deserves 

the  best  teacher  that  can  be  obtained ;  the  State  can  afford  to 

have  only  the  best. 

So  long  as  it  is  true  that  a  large  proportion  of  our  leading 

men  and  women  in  every  profession  and  business  come  from 

the  country,  these  districts  should  lack  none  of  the  educational 

advantages  enjoyed  by  villages  and  cities.     Towns  that  cannot 

afford  to  pay  good  salaries  should  be  assisted  by  the  State  to 

do  so.     In  some  way,  by  some  means,  the  country  schools 

should  be  assured  of  good  teachers  and  the  children  of  good 

training. 

Teaching  a  Profession. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  "Has  teaching  attained  the 
rank  of  a  profession?  As  a  matter  of  course,  those  within  the 
guild  lay  claim  to  the  title.  Certainly  there  are  more  people 
engaged  in  teaching  than  in  any  other  profession,  probably 
more  than  in  the  three  leading  professions  combined,  many  of 
whom  are  as  cultured,  as  scholarly  and  as  consecrated  as  can 
be  found  in  any  class  of  workers.  Any  calling,  however,  to 
be  entitled  to  the  rank  of  a  profession,  must  have  (1)  intrinsic 
merit  and  (2)  outside  recognition.  The  object  of  all  educa- 
tional work  whatsoever,  supplementing  the  work  of  the  Creator 
by  such  a  training  of  the  child  as  shall  put  him  in  usable 
possession  of  all  his  possible  powers,  answers  the  question  of 
its  merit. 

Many  teachers,  realizing  the  greatness  of  the  calling, 
magnify  their  office  and  give  dignity  to  the  profession.  Many 
more  fail  of  doing  either  ;  they  choose  to  be  mere  time-servers, 
contented  with  just  as  little  preparation  as  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  procure  a  situation ;  their  chief  concern  thereafter 
is  to  retain  the  same.  With  such  a  spirit  manifested,  it  is  not 
at  all  strange  that  outside  recognition  of  professional  claims  is 
tardy  and  meagre.  To  insure  recognition,  teachers  must  have 
not  only  ability  and  thorough  equipment  for  service,  but  must 
maintain  a  right  attitude  on  all  educational  questions. 

The  obligations  of  a  profession  demand  that  all  in  it  be 
practically    and    enthusiastically    united    in    support    of    all 
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agencies  for  advancino;  the  standard  of  admission  and  for  digcni- 
fying  the  calling.  To  this  end  teachers  should  expose  and 
condemn  quacks,  should  refuse  to  have  any  part  in  or  give 
countenance  to  any  unprofessional  act,  should  support  every 
advance  movement,  and  should  advocate  and  insist  upon  legis- 
lation favorable  to  their  interests.  Lawyers,  physicians, 
dentists,  farmers,  manufacturers  and  all  labor  organizations 
understand  that  it  is  their  business  to  direct  legislation  affect- 
ing their  interests.  They  formulate  and  advocate  measures 
favorable  thereto,  and  cultivate  public  sentiment  in  their  sup- 
port. And  what  does  the  teacher  do?  Nothing.  He  sits 
supinely  still,  with  "  bated  breath  and  whisp'ring  humbleness," 
fearing  his  school  board  or  the  public  at  large  may  know  that 
he  has  an  opinion.  Even  when  measures  are  before  a  Legis- 
lature which  vitally  affect  him  and  his  profession,  when  it  is 
plainly  his  right  and  duty  to  throw  all  possible  light  on  vexed 
questions,  where  is  the  teacher?  —  conspicuous  by  his  absence. 
And  yet  who  best  understands  the  great  problem  of  educa- 
tion, of  mind  growth  and  development?  Who  best  knows  the 
special  needs  of  the  schools,  their  weaknesses  and  limitations? 
Who  is  best  able  to  suggest  needed  legislation  to  the  local 
school  board  or  the  Legislature?  Emphatically,  the  teacher. 
Whose  word  would  have  most  weight  with  fair-minded,  think- 
ing men,  with  legislators  and  legislative  committees?  The 
teacher's.  In  fact,  if  teachers  were  agreed  on  any  matters  per- 
taining to  their  profession,  and  had  the  courage  of  their  convic- 
tions, thev  could  command  almost  anvthing  that  commended 
itself  to  their  united  wisdom  from  any  school  board  or  Legis- 
lature. 

"  The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars, 
But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings." 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  W.  EDSON. 

WoECESTER,  Dec.  31,  1894. 
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REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Education. 

During  the  year  I  have  visited  seventy  towns  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inspecting  schools.  Institutes  or  other  educational 
meetings  have  been  held  in  thirty-five  towns.  Assisted  by 
Mr.  Bailey  and  Mr.  Sargent,  also  by  superintendents  Abbott, 
Dartt,  Goodhue,  Hall  and  Pratt,  I  have  conducted  from  time 
to  time  union  meetings  for  the  teachers  of  several  towns,  and 
local  meetings  for  the  citizens  have  been  held. 

Schools  have  been  visited  to  ascertain  the  methods  and  re- 
sults of  the  teaching.  Inspection  of  work  has  been  supple- 
mented by  a  conference  with  teachers  and  school  committees, 
to  aid  them  in  any  possible  ways. 

Teachers'  Institutes. 

These  have  been  less  in  number  than  usual,  but  there  has 
been  a  larger  attendance  of  teachers  than  ever  before,  and 
more  towns  have  been  represented. 

An  institute  was  held  at  Stockbridge  May  23.  Fifty  teach- 
ers were  present  from  five  towns.  Lessons  were  given  in 
drawing,  nature  study,  geography,  orthography,  hygiene  and 
school  management. 

Laurel  Park  Institute,  Northampton. 

The  fourth  annual  session  commenced  July  2  and  closed 
July  7,  1894.  Eighty  Massachusetts  towns  were  represented 
by  two  hundred  eighty-two  teachers.  Twenty  teachers  came 
from  other  States,  making  the  total  attendance  over  three 
hundred. 

Nineteen  towns  of  Hampshire  County  were  represented  by 
one  hundred  teachers ;  nineteen  towns  of  Franklin  County, 
by  sixty-seven  teachers ;  fourteen  towns  of  Hampden  County, 
by  sixty  teachers ;   six  towns  of  Berkshire  County,  by  twenty- 
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eight  teachers ;  six  towns  of  Worcester  Count}^  by  fourteen 
teachers  ;  other  counties  were  represented  by  thirteen  teachers. 
An  increase  of  thirty  towns  represented,  with  a  gain  of 
seventy-five  in  the  attendance  of  teachers  over  the  previous 
year,  indicates  a  growing  appreciation  of  the  location  and  work 
of  the  institute. 

Instructors  and  Subjects. 

J.  C.  Greenough,  Westfield,  principles  of  teaching. 

G.  I.  Aldrich,  Newton,  arithmetic. 

A.  C.  Boy  den,  Bridge  water,  nature  study :  minerals,  plants, 
animals. 

J.  W.  McDonald,  Stoneham,  algebra,  geometry,  literature. 

Emma  C.  Fisher,  Bridgewater,  language  and  grammar. 

Elvira  Carver,  Westfield,  geography. 

Mary  B.  Davis,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  history  and  physiology. 

Mary  I.  Lovejoy,  Chelsea,  primary  work :  reading,  language, 
numbers. 

Martha  Ross,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  drawing. 

Anna  E.  Hill,  Springfield,  penmanship. 

William  Atwater,  Boston,  elocution  and  physical  culture. 

Lecturers  and  Subjects. 
Secretary  Frank  A,  Hill,  "  Teachers'  Burdens." 
Dr.  Admiral  P.  Stone,  "  School  Government." 
Mr.  George  A.  Walton,  "  Relation  of  Teachers  to  Pupils." 
Agent  G.  T.  Fletcher,  director  of  the  institute. 

In  all  the  branches  of  common  school  work,  five  progressive 
lessons  were  given,  covering  the  subjects  so  thoroughly  that 
the  teachers  were  well  informed  regarding  the  best  methods  of 
teachino;  them.  The  great  advantao:e  of  an  institute  continuing 
a  week  over  that  of  one  day  is  very  evident.  A  unanimous 
request  was  made  by  the  teachers  for  an  extension  of  the  time 
to  cover  two  weeks  next  year.  The  lessons  in  nature  study 
were  made  very  interesting  and  profitable  by  an  arrangement 
of  tables  for  laboratory  work.  Primary  teaching  was  exem- 
plified by  lessons  given  to  classes  of  children. 

Special  rooms  were  provided  for  the  exhibition  of  materials 
and  methods  in  drawing,  history  and  geography.  Through 
the  generosity  of  the  Chautauqua  Assembly,  free  use  of  the 
grounds,  auditorium  and  Normal  Hall  was  given  to  the  insti- 
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tute.  The  Methodist  societies  of  Springfield,  Westfield  and 
Northampton  kindly  loaned  their  chapels  for  conference  rooms 
free  of  expense.  The  cottages  and  boarding  hall  furnish  ample 
accommodations  for  lodging  and  board  at  reasonable  rates. 
Trains  on  the  Connecticut  Eiver  division  of  the  Boston  & 
Maine  Railroad  and  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Railroad  stop  at  the  Park. 

Results  of  this  institute  have  been  seen  during  the  year 
in  an  increased  attendance  at  Normal  schools,  promotion  of 
teachers  to  better  positions  and  a  general  improvement  in 
the  method  of  teaching.  The  teachers  of  western  Massachu- 
setts hope  the  Board  of  Education  will  make  this  institute 
permanent. 

Great  Bareington  Institute. 

This  was  held  October  17.  Fifty  teachers  were  present, 
from  eight  towns.  Lessons  were  given  in  drawing,  algebra, 
geometry,  geography,  reading,  orthography  and  school  man- 
agement. As  this  town  is  the  geographical  and  business  centre 
of  Southern  Berkshire,  it  may  be  well  to  hold  an  institute  of 
two  days'  duration  here  early  in  September. 


Meetings  or  School  Committees  and  Superintendents. 

These  were  held  in  Amherst,  November  13,  and  in  Orange, 
November  14.  There  was  a  good  representation  of  com- 
mittees and  superintendents  from  Hampshire  and  Franklin 
counties. 

The  following  subjects  were  considered  :  — 

1.  Legal  and  moral  duties  of  school  committees. 

2.  Duties  of  superintendents. 

3.  The  special  work  of  committees  in  towns  that  have  a  superin- 
tendent of  schools  and  in  towns  not  having  a  superintendent. 

4.  Combination  of  schools  and  conveyance  of  pupils. 

5.  The  relation  of  buildings,  apparatus,  text-books  and  teachers 
to  good  schools. 

The  meetings  proved  to  be  very  profitable.  Another  meet- 
ing is  to  be  held  at  Charlemont,  Jan.  5,  1895. 
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Feanexin  County  Teachers'  AssociATioisr. 

Two  very  large  and  interesting  meetings  have  been  held  dur- 
ing the  year, — one  at  Orange,  May  4,  and  one  at  Shelburne 
Falls,  October  12. 

Health  Lessons. 

These  were  given  by  Mrs.  E.  B.  Hallock,  in  Northampton, 
Amherst,  Greenfield,  Montague,  Orange,  North  Adams,  Lee 
and  Great  Barrington,  in  the  months  of  October  and  November. 
They  were  very  interesting  and  instructive.  The  difficult  sub- 
ject of  temperance  instruction  in  the  schools  was  so  judiciously 
included  in  lessons  upon  the  human  body  that  teachers  were 
greatly  helped  to  an  understanding  of  a  good  method  of  giving 
such  instruction. 

LmPRO  VEMENTS . 

A  goodly  number  of  schoolhouses  have  been  erected  during 
the  year. 

A  marble  structure  of  fine  appearance,  the  material  from  the 
celebrated  quarry  of  the  town,  has  just  been  completed  in  Lee, 
at  a  cost  of  thirty  thousand  dollars.  It  has  rooms  for  the  high 
school,  grammar  school  and  four  primary  schools.  The  build- 
ing is  heated  by  steam,  and  has  modern  apparatus  for  ventila- 
tion and  sanitation. 

Greenfield  has  completed  a  house  for  primary  grades,  and 
will 'finish  a  commodious  high  schoolhouse  next  fall. 

Orano-e  has  erected  a  laro;e  buildino;  one  of  the  finest  in 
western  Massachusetts,  having  ten  schoolrooms  and  rooms  for 
the  superintendent  and  principal,  at  a  cost  of  thirty  thousand 
dollars. 

A  four-room  buildino;,  costino^  ten  thousand  dollars,  has  been 
built  in  Amherst.  The  town  has  also  expended  a  large  sum 
of  money  in  making  changes  in  other  school  buildings,  in  order 
to  secure  proper  ventilation  and  sanitation. 

The  citizens  of  Hadley  have  been  liberal  and  wise  in  rebuild- 
ing Hopkins  academy,  at  an  expense  of  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  house  has  much  architectural  beauty,  and  is  admir- 
ably adapted  to  school  purposes.  The  academy,  which  is 
practically  a  town  high  school,  supported  by  the  academy 
fund,  occupies  the  second  floor,  the  grammar  and  primary 
schools  being  on  the  first  floor. 
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Ware  has  erected  a  large  high  schoolhouse  at  an  expense  of 
over  forty  thousand  dollars.  Such  a  building  was  greatly 
needed  and  is  a  credit  to  the  town. 

All  these  buildings  have  modern  appliances  for  heating, 
ventilation  and  sanitation.  Many  schoolhouses  have  been  re- 
paired during  the  year,  and  a  large  number  have  been  supplied 
with  modern  furniture  and  good  blackboards.  The  system  of 
ventilation  required  by  the  State  inspectors  has  been  introduced 
to  some  extent.  Only  a  few  unsightly  and  uncomfortable 
houses  are  now  used  for  school  purposes.  Some  attention  has 
been  given  to  comfort  and  decency  in  changes  made  in  the 
outbuildings  of  country  schools,  but  conditions  still  survive  in 
many  towns  that  are  a  menace  to  good  morals  and  a  reproach 
to  any  community.  School  committees,  teachers  and  parents 
have  resting  upon  them  a  grave  responsibility  in  this  matter. 

Where  special  superintendence  of  schools  has  been  adopted, 
the  quality  of  the  teaching  has  greatly  improved.  In  some 
towns  having  especially  efficient  committees  better  results 
appear  in  the  schools.  There  has  been  a  greater  demand  for 
good  teachers  than  ever  before,  and  there  is  a  perceptible  gain 
in  the  quality  of  the  teaching  in  many  schools.  Low  wages 
render  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  and  retain  well-qualified 
teachers  in  the  small  towns.  But  rural  communities  and  un- 
graded schools  offer  advantages  that  in  a  measure  compensate 
for  small  salaries,  and  able,  ambitious  teachers  will  do  well  to 
accept  the  conditions,  for  a  year  at  least.  The  scenery  and  air 
of  the  hill  towns,  the  home  life  of  the  people,  the  variety  of 
subjects  to  be  taught,  the  independent  thinking  and  doing 
required  to  manage  a  school  with  little  or  no  help  from 
committees,  develop  power  most  valuable  for  future  use  in  the 
schoolroom. 

State  School  Fund. 

The  distribution  of  this  money  in  larger  measure  to  the 
smaller  towns  may  be  productive  of  great  good  in  increasing 
the  length  and  efficiency  of  the  schools. 

The  yearly  increase  of  the  fund,  as  provided  by  law,  will  be 
an  additional  help  to  the  schools  if  the  income  is  wisely 
expended  by  the  towns.  The  school  committees  should  know 
that  the  town's  share  of  this  fund  is  to  be  used  under  their 
direction  solely  for  school  purposes.     It  is  now  possible  for 
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small  towns  to  receive  more  than  four  hundred  dollars  annually 
from  this  fund,  —  a  sum  that  greatly  increases  the  amount 
available  for  school  purposes.  It  is  certainly  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  see  that  this  aid  accomplishes  good  results  through 
better  schools. 

School  Attendance. 

More  definite  and  stringent  truant  laws,  with  better  pro- 
visions for  truant  schools,  have  had  a  tendency  to  improve  the 
school  attendance  in  towns  where  committees  have  not  failed  to 
perform  the  unpleasant  but  necessary  duty  of  executing  them. 
The  loss  to  pupils  and  the  injury  to  the  school  caused  by 
absence  from  the  daily  exercises  is  not  fully  realized  by  many 
parents.  Teachers  should  make  the  school  as  attractive  as 
possible,  and  so  valuable  that  pupils  will  appreciate  the 
advantage  of  constant  attendance.  In  many  towns  the  teacher 
can  exert  a  most  beneficial  influence  upon  the  school  through  a 
personal  knowledge  of  the  home  life  of  the  children. 

Normal  Schools. 

I  have  visited  three  of  these  schools  during  the  year.  The 
extension  of  their  work  to  include  more  observation  and  prac- 
tice in  kindergarten,  primary  and  grammar  grades  renders  the 
course  of  instruction  much  more  valuable,  by  bringing  the 
students  in  contact  with  children  and  in  touch  with  applied 
methods  of  teaching.  The  ability  and  application  of  the 
students  and  the  learning  and  skill  of  the  teachers  combine  to 
determine  the  teaching  power  of  the  graduates  of  these  schools. 

In  the  hill  towns  of  western  Massachusetts  there  are  many 
young  men  and  women  of  fine  natural  abilities  and  fair  scholar- 
ship, who  have  had  some  experience  in  teaching,  manifesting 
adaptation  to  that  work.  A  normal  school  course  would 
greatly  aid  them  in  preparing  to  do  much  better  work. 
Their  equipment  for  success  in  a  course  of  professional  train- 
ing is  more  than  equivalent  to  the  preparation  afibrded  by  a 
high  school  course  to  pupils  of  less  ability  and  age,  with  no 
experience  in  teaching.  The  State  cannot  afi'ord  to  lose  this 
promising  body  of  teachers  by  any  arbitrary  requirement  for 
admission  to  the  normal  schools.  The  larger  demand  for 
better  teachers  is  a  very  encouraging  sign  of  the  times. 
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EuEAL   Schools. 

Loss  of  population  and  valuation  in  many  towns  renders  it 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  raise  sufficient  money  for  school 
purposes.  A  few  towns,  however,  appropriate  less  money  than 
they  can  afford  because  of  the  aid  received  from  the  school 
fund,  making  that  a  relief  from  taxation  instead  of  a  help  to 
education. 

The  greatest  loss  in  money  and  in  educational  results  is  due 
to  the  practice  of  sustaining  many  more  schools  than  are 
needed  for  the  small  numbers  of  pupils  in  the  town.  Some 
schools  have  only  five  or  six  pupils,  many  only  ten  or  twelve. 
It  costs  more  per  pupil  for  tuition  in  one  of  these  smallest 
schools,  employing  a  poor  teacher  at  the  lowest  wages  twenty- 
four  weeks  in  the  year,  than  in  a  school  of  twenty  pupils 
taught  thirty  weeks  in  a  year  by  a  well-qualified  teacher. 

Economy  and  efficiency  can  be  secured  in  the  management 
of  schools  only  by  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  schools,  by  an 
€xtensioQ  of  the  school  year  and  by  the  employment  of  quali- 
fied teachers.  Improvement  along  these  lines  can  be  secured 
by  combining  schools.  There  are  difficulties  to  be  met^  but  in 
most  cases  they  can  be  overcome  to  a  large  extent,  if  the  town 
will  raise  money  for  the  conveyance  of  children,  and  the  school 
committee  and  parents  will  heartily  co-operate.  In  most 
towns  a  few  schools  can  be  united  in  different  sections  ;  in 
some  towns  all  the  pupils  can  be  taken  to  the  centre,  where 
the  schools  can  be  graded.  In  towns  of  large  area,  having 
a  small  and  scattered  population  and  poor  roads,  conveyance 
of  children  to  distant  points  is  difficult  and  expensive  ;  but  a 
vigorous  and  persistent  effort  should  be  made  to  reduce  the 
number  of  schools  as  much  as  possible,  to  increase  their  value. 

The  rural  communities  bear  a  most  important  relation  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Commonwealth.  Their  loss  of  people  and 
property  has  increased  the  population,  wealth  and  educational 
advantages  of  the  cities. 

Now,  many  of  the  small  towns  cannot  properly  educate  the 
children  who  are  to  be  citizens  in  the  near  future.  It  is 
evidently  the  part  of  wisdom  and  justice  for  the  State  to  make 
such  requirements  of  these  towns  and  furnish  such  aid  as  will 
secure  good  schools  for  all  the  children. 
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School  Superintendence. 

This  has  been  adopted  by  thirty-four  towns  in  this  section  of 
the  State,  and  the  results  are  very  satisfactory.  A  new  super- 
vision district  was  formed  in  April  by  the  union  of  Charlemont,. 
Florida,  Hawley  and  Munroe.  Mr.  Justus  Dartt  was  elected 
superintendent.  Williamstown  and  Clarksburg  voted  to  unite, 
but  subsequently  the  valuation  of  Williamstown  was  found  to 
be  too  large,  so  that  a  district  was  not  formed. 

Five  large  towns  are  still  without  school  superintendents,  to 
the  manifest  loss  of  their  schools.  Forty-two  towns  that  can 
receive  State  aid  for  supervision  of  schools  are  not  united  in 
districts  for  that  purpose.  Fourteen  of  these  towns  have  voted 
for  the  system,  some  of  them  several  times,  and  it  is  probable 
that  other  districts  will  be  found  next  year. 

As  the  State  has  reduced  the  size  of  districts  to  twenty-five 
schools  as  a  minimum,  pays  half  of  the  salary  of  the  superin- 
tendent, and  in  addition  gives  to  the  towns  for  salaries  of 
teachers  an  amount  equal  to  two  thirds  of  the  cost  of  superin- 
tendence to  them,  some  legislation  should  secure  to  all  such 
towns  the  advantages  ofiered  by  the  State  and  earnestly  de- 
sired by  a  majority  of  the  citizens  in  some  towns  and  by  an 
intelligent  minority  in  others.  No  valid  objection  has  been 
made  to  the  plan  of  district  supervision  of  schools,  while  its 
many  advantages  have  been  made  evident  by  years  of  trial.  It 
may  be  wise  for  the  State  to  increase  its  gift  to  a  group  of  towns 
to  fifteen  hundred  dollars  before  making  the  system  obligatory. 

The  Commonwealth  makes  most  wise  and  generous  provi- 
sions along  these  lines  for  the  improvement  of  the  public 
schools:  (1)  normal  schools  and  teachers' institutes,  for  train- 
ing teachers,  (2)  income  of  the  school  fund  to  aid  small  towns 
in  paying  better  wages  for  better  teaching,  and  (3)  a  generous 
appropriation  to  aid  such  towns  to  secure  skilled  superintend- 
ence of  their  schools.  These  means  are  for  the  accomplishment 
of  a  definite  purpose,  —  the  education  of  the  children  ;  and  the 
State  is  in  duty  bound  to  see  that  the  plan  does  not  fail  of 
execution. 

State  Course  of  Study  for  Elementary  Schools. 
This  has  proved   to  be  of  great  value  to  committees  and' 
teachers.     There  seems  to  be  no  further  occasion  to  discuss 
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subjects  of  study  and  methods  of  teaching  in  an  annual  report 
which  few  teachers  have  the  opportunity  of  reading,  when 
these  topics  are  so  fully  considered  in  the  course  of  study^ 
which  every  committee  and  teacher  may  have  for  the  asking. 
I  feel  confident  that  there  has  been  substantial  progress 
along  educational  lines  during  the  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

G.  T.  FLETCHER. 

Northampton,  Dec.  31, 1894. 
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REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Education. 

Much  of  my  work  during  the  past  year  has  been  of  the  usual 
kind,  such  as  responding  to  the  many  calls  from  teachers, 
superintendents  and  school  boards  for  various  services,  and 
also  addressing  and  conducting  teachers'  institutes. 

Teachers'  Institutes. 

I  have  assisted  at  twelve  of  these  institutes  conducted  by 
your  other  agents,  and  have  myself  conducted  five,  in  Lynn, 
Middleborough,  Plymouth,  Abington  and  Brockton,  respect- 
ively, of  which  the  last  was  for  high  school  teachers  only.  I 
have  found  it  better  to  separate  the  institutes  for  high  school 
teachers  from  those  for  other  grades,  as  the  relatively  small 
number  of  high  school  teachers  makes  it  desirable  to  call  them 
together  from  larger  districts,  in  order  that,  with  due  regard  to 
economy,  a  sufficiently  comprehensive  programme  may  be 
presented. 

Besides  these  institutes,  I  have  assisted  at  a  large  number  of 
teachers'  conventions  and  meetings  of  local  associations.  This 
last  class  of  organizations  I  have  endeavored  to  encourage  all  I 
could,  and  I  am  pleased  to  report  the  formation  of  a  number  of 
them  during  the  year.  I  regard  them,  if  efficiently  conducted, 
in  many  respects  the  most  valuable  of  all  our  different  kinds  of 
teachers'  associations.  They  stimulate  to  individual  study  and 
to  the  formation  of  teachers'  libraries ;  they  promote  a  better 
understanding  and  co-operation  between  teachers  of  the  several 
grades,  and  tend  to  a  unification  of  plan  and  purpose  from  the 
lowest  school  to  the  highest ;  and,  lastly,  their  meetings  can  be 
held  out  of  school  hours,  and  do  not  necessitate  the  closing  of 
the  schools. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  in  this  connection  to  call  attention  to 
the  too  frequent  interruptions  of  the  school  sessions  in  some 
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parts  of  the  State,  especially  during  the  fall  term.  These  in- 
terruptions are  sometimes  for  teachers'  gatherings  and  often  for 
other  causes.  Many  of  them  no  doubt  are  unavoidable,  but 
their  number  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  Saturday  conferences  for  high  school  teachers,  which 
were  commenced  last  year,  met  with  such  support  and  ap- 
proval that  they  have  been  continued  the  present  winter, 
though,  on  account  of  the  many  other  educational  meetings 
during  the  fall,  I  have  thought  it  best  not  to  start  the  series 
quite  so  early  in  the  season  as  before.  One  conference,  on 
aims  in  teaching  a  modern  language,  has  already  been  held^ 
and  four  or  five  others  are  to  follow  during  January,  February 
and  March,  1895.  At  a  conference  held  in  the  month  of 
January,  1894,  a  committee  of  twelve,  all  but  two  of  whom 
were  teachers  of  history  in  high  schools,  was  appointed  to  study 
the  subject  (taking  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  as  a 
starting-point),  and  to  recommend  a  feasible  course  of  study  in 
history  for  high  schools,  under  present  conditions.  Several 
meetings  have  been  held,  and  the  question  has  been  carefully 
considered.  It  is  not  one,  however,  that  admits  of  easy  solu- 
tion, as  it  calls  for  the  consideration  of  a  good  many  things  be- 
sides subject  matter  and  method  ;  hence  the  committee  has  not 
yet  completed  its  work.  The  conclusions  which  the  committee 
will  reach  will  have  the  advantage  of  being  based  on  experience,^ 
and  will  undoubtedly  be  a  valuable  contribution  towards  the 
better  treatment  of  history  as  a  study  in  the  high  school. 

During  the  winter  of  1893-94,  acting  under  the  orders  of  the 
then  secretary  of  your  Board,  I  spent  a  large  portion  of  my 
time  among  the  smaller  towns  of  Essex  and  Plymouth  counties,, 
endeavoring  to  form  districts  for  the  employment  of  school 
superintentendents,  under  the  State  laws  passed  to  further  that 
end.  I  put  a  good  deal  of  earnest  work  into  almost  every  town 
not  already  under  supervision,  but  with  results  far  from  satis- 
factory to  myself.  Although  I  induced  a  good  number  of 
those  towns  to  accept  the  enabling  State  law,  yet  local  difficul- 
ties and  prejudices  over  which  I  had  no  control  thwarted  the 
formation  of  districts.  I  am  hoping,  however,  for  results  from 
the  work  the  coming  spring.  One  district  was  formed  in 
Plymouth  County,  but  was  ofiset  by  an  old  one  dissolving  in 
the  same  county.     Three  of  the  larger  towns  of  Essex  County 
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—  towns  too  large  to  take  advantage  of  the  State  aid  —  have 
put  their  schools  under  professional  supervision. 

DiSTEiCT  Superintendents. 

The  work  of  inducing  the  small  towns  to  accept  the  gener- 
ous provisions  of  the  State  for^he  employment  of  superintend- 
ents is  exceedingly  perplexing  and  the  results  uncertain.  It 
is  worth  considering  whether  the  time  has  not  come  for  taking 
other  steps  to  bring  about  the  desired  result.  Many  of  the 
towns  that  are  most  unwilling  to  change  the  traditional  manage- 
ment of  their  schools  for  one  that  experience,  the  judgment  of 
your  Board  and  the  policy  of  the  State  unite  in  approving,  are 
receiving  a  considerable  sum  from  the  State  school  fund,  which 
they  are  not  all  using  to  the  best  advantage.  Would  it  not  be 
well  if  the  law  should  give  your  Board  discretionary  power 
to  withhold  this  assistance  from  towns  stubbornly  refusing 
to  come  into  superintendency  districts  when  the  opportunity 
offers,  and  to  bestow  the  money  thus  saved  upon  other  towns 
that  conform  to  the  policy  of  the  State  ?  I  am  convinced  that 
this  would  soon  settle  the  question  of  school  supervision  with- 
out further  compulsory  legislation. 

By  the  present  provisions  of  the  law  (chapter  431,  Acts  of 
1888)  State  aid  is  given  to  towns  having  a  valuation  of  two 
million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  or  less,  when  united 
together  to  form  a  district  for  the  employment  of  a  superin- 
tendent. The  cause  of  supervision  would  be  much  facilitated 
if  a  proportionate  part  of  the  aid  could  be  given  to  a  town  of 
this  size  when  united  with  a  larger  town . 


'&" 


High  Schools. 

In  entering  upon  the  work  just  described,  I  was  obliged 
almost  entirely  to  give  up  the  work  upon  which,  in  accordance 
with  previous  orders,  I  had  been  engaged,  namely,  the  study  of 
our  high  schools.  I  had  designed  to  make  this  study  thorough 
and  comprehensive  as  respects  everything  of  value  and  interest 
pertaining  to  high  schools.  One  evidence  that  there  is  need  of 
such  a  study,  is  the  frequency  with  which  inquiries  come  from 
teachers  and  superintendents  as  to  where  to  find  model  build- 
ings, or  schools  best  equipped  for  certain  work,  or  the  best 
illustrations  of  teaching  in  certain  branches.     These  questions 
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one  cannot  answer  unless  he  is  in  close  touch  with  definite  lines 
of  work. 

What  I  have  been  able  to  accomplish  during  the  past  year  in 
the  work  that  I  had  mapped  out  has  been  of  rather  a  fragmen- 
tary character,  but  I  have  given  to  it  all  the  time  at  my  com- 
mand, i 

The  wonderful  growth  of  the  female  college,  together  with 
that  of  the  normal  school,  it  is  gratifying  to  report,  is  enabling 
high  schools  to  get  teachers  academically  better  prepared  for 
the  work  than  formerly.  In  142  schools,  out  of  a  total  of  619 
teachers,  347  are  college  graduates  and  94  are  normal  school 
graduates.  Many  of  the  remainder  report  an  academic  prepara- 
tion nearly  and  in  some  cases  fully  equivalent  to  a  college 
education,  while  others  as  teachers  of  special  branches  have  a 
preparation  superior  to  what  could  be  obtained  in  college. 
We  have  no  data  on  this  point  that  enable  us  to  make  com- 
parisons with  former  years ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
academic  preparation  of  candidates  for  positions  in  high  schools 
is  much  superior  to  what  it  was  even  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago. 

Too  much,  however,  must  not  be  inferred  from  this.  It 
must  not,  for  instance,  be  inferred  that  the  college-bred 
teacher  is  perforce  superior  to  any  other,  especially  to  one  of 
experience,  who  is  a  persistent  student  and  investigator.  After 
all,  it  is  ability,  tact  and  a  studious  disposition  that  are  the 
things  to  be  sought.  All  the  learning  that  one  can  bring  from 
school  or  college  will  go  but  a  little  way.  It  soon  evaporates 
if  not  assiduously  replenished.  Many  young  college  graduates, 
too,  are  seriously  hampered  by  the  unscientific  and  aimless 
methods  by  which  they  themselves  have  been  instructed,  and 
are  so  predjudiced  by  traditional  notions  of  what  education  is 
that  they  are  slow  to  take  suggestions.  They  are  much  inclined 
to  think  that  to  teach  Latin  or  Greek  is  the  royal  work  of  the 
school,  and  that  all  other  subjects  are  plebeian,  particularly  if 
they  are  of  industrial  utility. 

It  is  to  be  feared,  too,  that,  as  lines  of  least  resistance  to  an 
occupation,  the  schools  are  not  always  getting  the  best  product 
of  the  colleges.  Their  graduates  have,  to  my  knowledge  in 
many  cases,  made  hopeless  failures,  where  other  teachers  have 
succeeded  who  have  not  had  that  academic  preparation,  but 
have  what  the  college  cannot  give,  tact  and  skill.     A  supple- 
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mentary  course  at  a  normal  school  would  be  very  helpful  to 
the  college  graduates  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  consider- 
able number  of  them,  who  are  among  our  most  successful 
teachers,  report  that  they  have  prepared  themselves  for  their 
work  in  this  way. 

One  marked  feature  of  our  high  school  enrolment  is  the 
numerical  preponderance  of  girls  over  boys.  One  hundred 
and  forty  schools  report  a  total  membership  of  19,311  pupils, 
divided  as  follows  :  girls,  10,556;  boys,  8,755.  This  is  very 
nearly  one  fifth  more  girls  than  boys.  Only  seventeen  schools 
report  an  excess  of  boys  over  girls. 

The  ratio  of  attendance  between  the  two  sexes  varies  very 
widely  from  town  to  town,  and  a  study  of  the  reports  reveals 
no  law  for  the  variation.  Is  it  due  to  a  greater  demand  for 
boys'  labor,  or  to  less  interest  and  inclination  on  the  part  of 
boys  to  attend  school  ?  Or  have  the  courses  and  methods 
of  study  anything  to  do  with  it?  It  is  impossible,  with  our 
present  information,  to  answer  these  questions,  for  places  much 
alike  in  their  conditions  show  very  different  ratios  between  the 
number  of  girls  and  the  number  of  boys  in  their  high  schools. 
For  instance.  Sandwich  reports  22  girls  and  8  boys ;  its  neigh- 
bor, Falmouth,  2Q  girls  and  29  boys;  and  Wareham,  27  girls 
and  24  boys.  Weymouth  has  two  high  schools,  one  of  which 
reports  93  girls  and  44  boys  and  the  other  32  girls  and  33  boys. 

It  would  seem  that  in  farming  towns  boys  would  be  likely  to 
be  called  out  of  school  at  an  earlier  age  than  girls,  on  account 
of  the  demand  for  their  labor ;  but  as  a  fact  it  is  the  high 
schools  of  such  towns  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  show 
the  excess  of  boys  over  girls,  as,  for  example  :  — 


Town. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Town. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Sherborn,    . 

6 

18 

Townsend, 

15 

17 

Holliston,    . 

18 

22 

Westport, 

6 

13 

Billerica,     . 

17 

24 

Upton, 

25 

28 

Scituate, 

35 

36 

Lancaster, 

26 

39 

Bernardston, 

30 

37 

Princeton, 

13 

16 
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Other  towns  might  be  added  to  this  list,  and  yet  another  list 
might  be  made  of  towns  apparently  of  the  same  character, 
showing  just  the  reverse. 

Nearness  to  a  large  city  seems  to  reduce  the  number  of  boys, 
as  compared  with  girls,  in  the  high  school ;  but  to  this  there 
are  many  exceptions.  The  following  showing  for  four  of  the 
suburban  high  schools  of  Boston  is  a  fair  illustration  of  what  is 
found  elsewhere  in  the  State  :  — 


High  Schools. 


Girls. 


Boys. 


Jamaica  Plain, 
East  Boston, 
Brighton,  . 
Dorchester, 


40 

56 

37 

165 


Another  noticeable  feature  of  our  high  schools  that  deserves 
much  more  consideration  than  it  is  receiving  is  the  relatively 
large  number  of  pupils  that  leave  before  completing  the  course. 
As  an  average  for  the  State,  only  one  third  of  those  who  enter 
graduate,  and  the  fraction  is  often  only  one  fourth  or  one  fifth. 
The  series,  18,  10,  7,  6,  shows  about  the  relative  numbers  in  a 
class  from  year  to  year  as  it  goes  through  the  school ;  that  is, 
out  of  every  eighteen  who  enter,  eight  drop  out  before  the 
second  year,  three  more  before  the  third,  while  the  number  that 
leave  during  the  last  two  years  is  comparatively  small. 

There  are  undoubtedly  many  causes  for  this,  some  of  which 
are  beyond  the  control  of  the  teacher ;  but  I  am  persuaded 
that  there  are  two  causes,  with  which  the  teacher  has  much  to 
do,  that  are  responsible  for  a  good  part  of  it. 

First,  as  a  general  rule,  each  high  school  sets  the  same 
standard  of  attainment  for  all  its  pupils.  But  all  its  pupils 
are  not  born  up  to  the  same  standard.  Hence  either  the  more 
capable  have  to  be  repressed  and  kept  back,  or  the  less  capa- 
ble have  to  be  unduly  forced  and  eventually  driven  out.  In 
either  case,  but  especially  in  the  latter,  discouragement,  loss  of 
interest  and  withdrawal  from  school  are  likely  to  be  the  result. 
If  the  object  of  the  high  school  is  to  put  all  pupils  through 
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certain  arbitrarily  fixed  courses,  this  is  unavoidable,  and  as  it 
should  be.  If,  however,  the  object  of  the  high  school  is  to 
fit  the  boy  or  girl  better  for  life,  it  is  difficult  to  justify  this 
procedure.  I  believe  that  if  courses  adapted  to  the  capabilities 
and  tastes  of  pupils  could  be  offered  them,  more  would  con- 
tinue through  the  school.  And  should  not  even  the  less  gifted 
receive  consideration  ? 

Secondly,  much  of  the  high  school  teaching  is  so  mechanical, 
artificial  and  aimless  that  the  pupil  sees  no  connection  between 
what  he  is  learning  and  the  activities  of  life,  and  the  chances 
are  that  he  loses  interest  and  leaves  school.  We  hear  a  great 
deal  about  correlating  studies.  The  correlation  most  needed, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  between  studies  of  the  school  and  life. 

Glancing  a  moment  at  this  subject  from  another  point  of 
view,  we  find  that  134  schools,  with  a  total  membership  of 
19,015  pupils,  report  the  average  number  graduating  per  year 
at  2,844.  This  makes  the  ratio  of  each  year's  graduates  to 
the  total  membership  about  one  to  seven.  This  ratio  varies, 
from  one  to  three  in  some  schools,  to  one  to  sixteen  in  others. 
It  is  greatest  as  a  rule  in  the  smaller  high  schools,  and  in  city 
high  schools  offering  courses  of  three  years.  For  instance,  the 
Lynn  English  high  school  reports  90  taking  the  four  years' 
course  and  224  the  three  years'  course,  and  an  average  of  100 
graduates  per  year,  with  a  total  membership  of  314.  The 
Lynn  classical  high  school,  having  only  courses  of  four  years, 
with  a  membership  of  345,  reports  an  average  of  60  graduates 
per  year.  Both,  with  a  membership  of  659,  graduate  160  per 
year.  The  Somerville  high  school,  offering  four  years'  courses 
only,  with  a  membership  of  631,  graduates  an  average  of  111. 

Of  the  2,844  graduates  reported  as  above  stated,  about  480, 
or  between  seventeen  and  eighteen  per  cent.,  entered  college  ; 
about  325  entered  normal  schools  ;  and  about  300  other  institu- 
tions. These  figures,  however,  are  only  approximately  correct, 
as  a  number  of  teachers  mistook  the  meaning  of  the  inquiry 
sent  them,  and  reported  all  in  their  schools  intending  to  go  as 
designated,  instead  of  the  yearly  average. 

Courses  of  Study  in  High  Schools. 
The  question  of  high  school  courses  of  studies  is  still  absorb- 
ing a  great  deal  of  attention,  but  seems  as  far  from  settlement 
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as  ever.  I  believe  that  no  settlement  of  the  question  is  pos- 
sible without  a  recognition  of  the  difference  in  conditions  and 
possibilities  among  the  institutions  that  are  classified  as  high 
schools.  A  proper  classification  must  recognize  at  least  three 
grades  of  high  schools,  and  these  grades  must  differ  in  their 
aims  as  well  as  in  the  opportunities  they  offer  students.  A 
comparison  between  high  schools  with  one  teacher  and  no 
library  or  apparatus,  and  some  of  our  strong  city  high  schools 
will  reveal  the  fact  that,  if  all  children  are  born  equal,  they 
are  not  born  to  equal  advantages.  These  opportunities  must 
be  very  unequal  so  long  as  the  support  of  the  high  schools  is 
left  to  the  individual  towns. 

One  peculiarity  of  a  high  school  course  of  studies  is  that 
it  is  ever  changing.  Almost  every  copy  of  one  that  I  have 
received  has  been  accompanied  by  the  explanation  that  it  is 
not  now  closely  followed,  or  that  a  new  one  is  in  contempla- 
tion. The  smaller  high  schools,  too,  show  a  tendency  to 
imitate  the  larger  in  their  printed  courses,  so  that  these  are  of 
little  value  as  evidences  of  actual  work.  And  yet,  if  a  high 
school  education  is  to  be  made  the  basis  for  admission  to  a 
normal  school,  it  ought  to  have  some  definite  meaning ;  it 
ought  to  imply  something  like  equality  in  work  and  attain- 
ment. 

Repoet  of  the  Committee  of  Ten. 

-  Much  to  this  end  was  expected  from  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ten,  issued  about  a  year  ago,  and  much  good  has 
been  accomplished  by  it,  though  not  so  much  in  the  way  of 
settling  the  question  as  in  stimulating  more  study  and  discus- 
sion of  it.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  other  educational  docu- 
ment ever  attracted  the  attention  during  the  first  year  of 
its  existence  that  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  has ;  and 
yet  no  public  high  school  in  Massachusetts  has  attempted  to 
carry  out  its  unmodified  recommendations,  though  many  have 
taken  advantage  of  some  of  the  excellent  suggestions  therein 
contained,  in  remodeling  their  courses  of  studies.  The  reason 
for  this  hesitancy  is  not  far  to  seek. 

Table  IV.,  on  pp.  46-47  of  the  report,  gives  a  scheme  for  a 
model  high  school,  presenting  four  courses  of  study, — the 
classical,  the  Latin-scientific,  the  modern  language  and  the 
English. 
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Now,  whatever  may  be  the  merits    of  this    or    any    other 
scheme,  two  things  must  be  considered  ;  namely,  the  ability  of 
the  pupils  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  teachers  on  the  other  to 
do  the  work  required  of  them. 

Examining  the  courses  of  studies  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee, we  find  that  each  course  calls  for  twenty  recitations  per 
week  from  each  pupil.  It  is  true  that  the  committee  recom- 
mend that  five  of  these  recitations  be  unprepared  by  the  pupil ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  see  just  how  they  could  be  distributed.  It 
is  to  be  feared  that  the  recommendation  would  soon  become  a 
dead  letter. 

Of  the  pupils'  ability  to  take  one  of  these  courses  I  need 
say  but  little,  as  it  has  been  ably  discussed  by  others. 
Briefly,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  present  basis  of  school  work 
is  fifteen  or  sixteen  periods  per  week  for  a  pupil.  For  bright, 
capable  scholars,  and  sometimes  for  those  going  to  college,  the 
number  rises  to  eighteen  or  even  twenty  for  parts  of  the 
course.  The  scheme  under  discussion  makes  it  twenty  for  all 
pupils  during  the  whole  course.  But  this  is  not  all.  At 
present  some  of  the  studies  are  pursued  more  or  less  ex- 
cursively, that  is,  as  studies  to  broaden  the  pupil's  information 
of  the  world  about  him,  without  much  reference  to  mental  dis- 
cipline, and  do  not,  therefore,  require  intense  application.  By 
the  proposed  scheme  every  study  is  to  be  pursued  intensively, 
"to  provide  a  substantial  mental  training,"  "to  win  from  it 
the  kind  of  mental  training  it  is  fitted  to  supply."  Training  is 
to  be  the  chief  aim.  There  is  not  a  college  in  the  country  that 
exacts  so  much  work  from  its  students  as  this  plan  calls  for 
from  high  school  scholars.  A  well-known  and  able  college 
professor  said  to  me  within  a  short  time  that  he  could  not  get 
from  students  the  amount  of  work  that  the  plan  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ten  required  of  high  school  pupils.  He  thought, 
however,  that  high  school  teachers  had  a  means  of  exacting 
work  that  college  professors  did  not  have,  that  more  than  made 
up  for  the  diflference  in  age  of  the  students. 

There  is  a  class  of  pupils  that  the  work  laid  out  by  the 
committee  will  not  harm.  They  never  do  any  outside  study- 
ing, or,  if  they  do,  it  is  of  such  a  desultory  and  sprawling 
kind  that  it  is  mental  rest  compared  with  what  they  would 
be  doing  if  they  were  not  studying.     Nine  tenths  of  all  the 
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education  that  is  acquired  by  them  is  a  precipitate  from  the 
recitation,  and  the  more  recitations  a  week  the  better  for  them. 
They  will  protect  themselves  from  all  danger  of  overwork. 

But  at  the  other  extreme  there  is  a  large  class  of  pupils,  the 
larger  half  girls,  docile,  intellectual,  ambitious,  putting 
absolute  trust  in  whatever  educational  scheme  is  employed 
upon  them,  who  will  undertake  to  accomplish  any  task  that  is 
set  them,  though  they  rob  sleep  and  recreation  to  do  it.  Often 
with  bodies  so  frail  that  they  seem  scarcely  able  to  sustain  the 
spirit  and  mind  within,  there  is  great  danger  in  drawing  from 
their  physical  vitality  to  force  needlessly  the  intellect.  There 
is  no  excuse  for  pressing  such  scholars  as  these,  for  they  of 
themselves  in  after  life  will  remedy  all  quantitative  defects  in 
their  education. 

To  this  class  of  pupils  I  fear  the  plan  of  the  committee  por- 
tends danger.  Even  now  an  occasional  complaint  is  heard,  an 
occasional  voice  of  warning  is  raised,  but  it  is  scarcely  heeded  in 
the  popular  passion  for  "intellectual  development,"  "mental 
discipline." 

Let  us  now  consider  the  number  of  teachers  needed  to  do  the 
work  as  proposed.  The  classical  course  alone  calls  for  eighty 
recitation  periods  per  week.  The  studies  in  the  Latin-scien- 
tific course  are  the  same  the  first  year  as  in  the  classical,  and 
therefore  do. not  necessarily  increase  the  number  of  recitations  ; 
but  the  second  year  we  find  botany  and  zoology  three  times  per 
week  additional ;  the  third  year  astronomy  and  meteorology 
three  times  and  history  two  times  per  week  additional ;  and 
the  fourth  year  English  two  times,  and  geology  and  physiog- 
.  raphy  three  times  per  week  additional.  This  make  a  total  of 
93  recitations  per  week  for  both  courses. 

Examining  the  other  courses  in  the  same  way,  we  find  that 
the  modern-language  course  calls  for  29  recitations  per  week 
additional,  and  the  English  course  3.  This  makes  a  grand 
total  of  125  recitations  per  week.  How  many  teachers  will  be 
needed  to  hear  these  recitations  ? 

If  the  school  day  is  divided  into  six  periods,  —  and  I  do  not 
see  how  the  work  can  be  done  as  required  by  the  Committee 
of  Ten  in  shorter  periods,  —  four  teachers,  working  every  hour, 
would  come  one  recitation  per  day  short  of  doing  the  work. 
But  this  makes  no  allowance  for  spare  periods  to  the  principal 
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for  supervising  the  school,  —  a  matter  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance ;  it  makes  no  allowance  for  drawing,  music,  bookkeeping, 
commercial  arithmetic,  general  literary  exercises  or  calis- 
thenics. The  committee  alluded  to  these,  but  decided  "to 
leave  it  to  local  authorities  to  determine  how  they  should  be 
brou2:ht  in." 

I  believe  they  must  be  brought  in.  I  do  not  believe  that 
public  sentiment  will  tolerate  the  elimination  of  these  subjects 
from  the  high  school.  I  do  not  believe  it  ought  to.  I  believe, 
for  instance,  that  drawing,  taught  with  the  right  aim,  will  be 
to  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  of  more  value  both  as  a  train- 
ing and  as  an  accomplishment  than  any  one  of  the  modern 
languages. 

The  above  estimate  makes  also  no  allowance  for  double 
periods  in  laboratory  work,  — a  necessity  by  the  scheme.  All 
these  cannot  add  less  than  eleven  or  twelve  recitation  periods 
per  week. 

The  conclusion  of  all  this  is  that  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  the 
committee  in  a  high  school  however  small,  five  teachers  at 
least  would  be  needed,  and  six  to  do  the  work  well.  But, 
looking  at  the  question  from  another  point  of  view,  we  find 
seventeen  subjects  in  the  programme  of  the  committee,  count- 
ing astronomy  and  meteorology  as  one ;  anatomy,  physiology 
and  hygiene  as  one ;  and  geology  and  physiography  as  one. 
The  additional  subjects  suggested  bring  the  number  up  to 
twenty-one.  The  committee  insists  upon  an  aim  and  method 
that  will  require  the  teachers  to  be  specialists  in  the  subjects 
they  are  teaching.  How  many  teachers,  then,  are  needed  in  a 
school  to  permit  anything  like  specialization  ?  One  might  take 
the  Latin  and  Greek,  one  the  French  and  German  perhaps,  and 
one  the  history  and  part  of  the  English.  This  would  leave 
fifteen  subjects  to  be  divided  among  the  other  two  (if  there  are 
but  five),  including  such  studies  as  physics,  chemistry,  mathe- 
matics, botany  and  zoology. 

We  are  forced  to  conclude  that  six  is  the  least  number  of 
teachers  that  could  successfully  carry  out  the  plan  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  five  the  least  that  could  carry  it  out  at  all.  But 
this  number  would  be  sufficient  only  in  schools  where  the  classes 
are  so  small  as  not  to  require  dividing  into  sections,  —  a 
school  of  about  ninety  pupils  or  less. 
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According  to  our  last  available  reports,  there  are  about  174 
high  schools  in  the  State  having  ninety  pupils  or  less.  Of 
these  63  have  one  teacher  each,  68  have  two  teachers  each,  37 
have  three  teachers  each,  and  6  have  four  teachers  each. 

Of  schools,  from  90  to  200  pupils,  two  or  three  have  six 
teachers,  but  the  usual  number  is  four  or  five,  against  eight  or 
ten  needed. 

What  would  be  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  number  of 
courses?  If  the  English  and  modern  languages  courses  were 
left  out,  one  teacher  might  be  spared,  and  three  teachers  work- 
ing with  all  their  might  could  carry  on  one  of  the  courses  ;  any- 
thing like  the  instruction  which  is  the  essential  feature  of  the 
plan  of  the  committee  would  be  out  of  the  question,  however. 

If  the  years  are  reduced,  the  number  of  teachers  could  be 
reduced  still  more.  For  example,  two  teachers  in  a  small  high 
school  might  carry  on  one  or  two  of  the  courses  for  two  years, 
and  then  the  pupils  could  be  sent  elsewhere  to  complete  the 
course ;  but  this  would  be  found  expensive.  Outside  of  four 
or  five  large  or  rich  places,  there  are  few  that  can  adopt  the 
unmodified  plan  of  the  committee  without  a  large  increase  in 
teaching  force.  A  principal  of  a  large  city  high  school  say& 
his  staff  of  teachers  would  have  to  be  increased  one  third.  I 
believe  the  number  of  high  school  teachers  in  the  State  would 
have  to  be  increased  at  least  one  half.  Add  to  this  the  in- 
creased accommodations  needed  in  the  way  of  recitation  rooms 
and  other  equipments,  and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  ad- 
ditional cost  of  high  schools  entailed  by  the  plan. 

The  recommendation  of  the  committee  respecting  small  high 
schools,  is,  to  say  the  least,  peculiar.  To  quote  the  words  of 
the  report,  "Any  principal  may  say,  'with  the  staff  at  my 
command  I  can  teach  only  five  subjects  out  of  those  proposed 
in  the  manner  proposed.  My  school  shall  therefore  be  limited 
to  these  five.'"  But  which  five?  And  are  the  subjects  in 
which  a  pupil  is  to  be  instructed  to  be  determined,  not  by  his 
tastes  and  capabilities,  but  by  the  size  of  the  town  in  which  he 
lives?  Yet  this  would  have  to  be  done,  and  something  not  un- 
like it  even  in  the  larger  schools,  for  few  of  them  are  likely  to 
get  the  increased  staff  of  teachers  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
committee's  full  scheme,  and,  as  an  alternative,  each  would  be 
obliged  to  limit  itself  to  one  of  the  courses  at  most.     Is  this  the 
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ideal  consummation  ?  When  Providence  has  made  us  so  deliojht- 
fully  different  in  tastes  and  capabilities,  shall  the  school  bend  its 
energies  to  making  us  all  alike  ?  Or  shall  pupils  for  whom  the 
one  hard  and  fast  course  is  not  adapted,  be  told  to  withdraw. 
I  hope  not,  and  I  am  glad  to  report  that  the  general  trend  of 
opinion  among  high  school  teachers  is  strongly  in  the  opposite 
direction,  that  is,  towards 

Courses  of  Study  Partially  Elective. 
The  aim  of  such  courses  is  to  pay  greater  respect  to  individ- 
ual tastes  and  capabilities.  Of  the  many  replies  that  I  have 
received  to  an  inquiry  on  this  point,  the  great  majority  are  in 
favor  of  electives.  The  following  are  fairly  representative,  the 
opinion  being  that  of  the  principal  of  the  high  school  named 
in  each  case  :  — 

Winchester.  —  Best  thing  I  have  ever  tried,  both  for  teachers  and 
scholars. 

Chicopee.  —  "We  have  electives  only  to  a  limited  extent,  but  as  far 
as  I  have  tried  them  I  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  system. 

Lowell.  —  In  all  courses  scholars  are  obliged  to  take  the  subjects 
for  the  first  year.  In  the  following  years  a  pupil  may  take  any  three 
subjects  of  a  given  year.     We  think  this  plan  works  well. 

Easton.  —  I  like  the  elective  plan  as  far  as  teaching  force  will 
allow  it. 

Salem. — I  think  the  system  good,  if  limited  in  extent  and  care- 
fully watched. 

Wmthrop.  —  I  am  decidedly  opposed  to  elective  studies  in  high 
schools. 

Amesbury.  —  I  have  a  few  electives,  but  believe  that  all  studies 
should  be  elective. 

Maiden. — The  elective  system  is  excellent. 

Somerville.  — We  have  a  few  electives.     More  are  desirable. 

Quincy.  — Indispensable. 

Andover,  Punchard  Free  School. — If  properly  restricted,  it  is 
good.  An  elective  system  without  system  is  a  school  without  a 
teacher. 

Brockton. — Where  the  number  of  teachers  will  admit,  I  favor  a 
limited  number  of  electives. 

Milton.  —  I  favor  electives  taken  with  advice  and  consent  of  master. 

Webster.  — We  have  no  electives,  and  do  not  want  any. 

Orange.  — The  only  proper  system.     We  get  more  work  by  it  than 
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by  the  system  of  prescribed  studies,  and  the  work  is  well  done  be- 
cause it  is  work  the  pupil  likes. 

HingJiam.  —  We  have  few  electives,  because  they  increase  the  num- 
ber of  classes,  and  our  teaching  force  will  not  allow  many  electives. 
Some  pupils  despise  French.  I  should  like  to  have  solid  geometry 
and  trigonometry  made  a  substitute  for  it  the  last  year. 

Clinton.  —  The  choice  of  studies  needs  to  be  carefully  supervised 
by  the  teacher.  When  so  managed,  it  proves  of  great  advantage  in 
administration,  as  it  offers  opportunities  of  grouping  scholars  accord- 
ing to  ability. 

Taunton. — We  have  a  very  full  system  of  electives.  We  should 
not  be  satisfied  with  any  other  system. 

Walpole.  —  After  the  first  year  I  believe  that  it  is  very  beneficial, 
and  offers  to  each  scholar  a  greater  incentive  to  thorough  work. 

Falmouth.  —  Electives  are  good  for  those  scholars  who  are  indus- 
trious, and  bad  for  those  who  are  lazy. 

Everett. — A  limited  number  work  well.  They  raise  scholarship 
by  allowing  the  pupils  to  select  lines  of  work  for  which  they  are 
adapted. 

Westhorough.  —  Of  very  doubtful  value. 

Chelsea.  —  We  have  electives.     They  are  a  success. 

Natick.  —  Our  system  of  electives  is  not  extensive.  I  should  be 
glad  to  have  more. 

Woburn.  —  I  would  extend  the  system  until  a  pupil  could  take  what 
was  best  adapted  to  his  wants.  The  choice  should  be  guided  by  a 
teacher  who  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  pupil. 

Pittsfield.  —  We  have  quite  a  number  of  electives.  I  think  the 
pupils  make  a  judicious  selection  in  nearly  every  case. 

Gardner.  —  I  do  not  believe  in  the  elective  system  for  high  schools. 

Stockhridge.  —  Not  advisable  for  high  schools. 

FranMin.  — I  believe  in  the  elective  system  to  a  limited  degree. 

Waltham.  —  Elective  groups,  if  sufficiently  under  control  of  the 
principal,  are  good. 

Fitchhurg.  —  I  believe  that  pupils  of  the  lowest  class  and  of  the 
one  above  it  should  have  no  more  than  one  elective,  and  those  of  the 
other  two  classes  no  more  than  two. 

Plymouth.  —  For  high  schools  I  think  the  number  of  electives 
should  be  few. 

Watertown.  —  If  a  pupil  is  fitting  for  some  special  object,  electives 
must  be  granted.  If  he  is  aiming  after  improvement  of  his  mind,  it 
would  be  better  for  his  teacher  or  teachers  to  elect  for  him. 

Fall  River.  —  We  have  electives.  I  introduced  them  here  in  Sep- 
tember, 1893.  I  regard  them  highly.  I  would  not  return  to  the  old 
hard  and  fast  prescribed  system. 
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Hudson.  —  Our  course  is  entirely  elective.  It  works  very  well 
indeed. 

Lynn  Classical  High  School.  —  A  good  thing  within  narrow  limits 
and  in  the  upper  classes,  but  it  works  the  mischief  with  programmes. 
With  a  suflSciently  large  faculty  the  plan  can  be  followed  to  advantage. 

Lynn  English  High  School.  —  Grand  for  the  pupils,  but  death  to 
the  one  who  must  construct  the  daily  programmes. 

Boston  Girls'  Latin  School.  —  Opinion  favorable,  except  for  the 
complication  of  programme  that  results. 

Dorchester.  —  Pupils  elect  the  language  they  study ;  some  also, 
maturer  ones,  take  special  courses,  selecting  from  the  whole  course  of 
study.     I  believe  in  this  last,  under  proper  restriction. 

Brighton.  —  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  elective  system. 

Jamaica  Plain.  —  Very  desirable. 

Cambridge  Latin  School.  —  I  wish  we  had  more,  but  they  are  ex- 
pensive. 

Worcester  English  High  School.  —  Our  course  is  almost  entirely 
elective.  English  is  required  every  year,  and  algebra  and  geometry 
are  required.     We  believe  in  it. 

Billerica  Home  School. — Am  not  in  favor  of  electives  in  high 
schools. 

Newton.  —  There  are  great  advantages  and  some  disadvantages  in 
our  elective  system. 

The  opinions  received  that  I  have  not  quoted  were  for  and 
against  electives  in  about  the  same  ratio  as  those  quoted  above. 

The  general  trend  of  these  opinions  would  seem  to  be 
that  there  are  some  fundamentals  that  ought  to  be  required  of 
all  pupils,  though  not  perhaps  to  the  same  extent,  and  that  out- 
side of  these,  studies  should  be  selected  with  a  view  to  the 
pupil.  / 

But  it  may  be  asked.  Will  not  the  elective  system  require 
an  increase  of  teaching  force?  I  think  it  will,  as  indeed  will 
any  plan  for  improving  the  high  school ;  but  not  to  the  extent 
that  would  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  scheme  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ten.  Let  me  say  that  it  is  not  the  number  of  sub- 
jects recommended  by  the  committee  so  much  as  it  is  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  to  be  taught,  that  makes  the  large 
increase  of  teachers  necessary.  This  presumes  that  every  sub- 
ject is  studied  intensively,  with  a  view  to  imparting  "  power 
as  distinguished  from  information ;  "  which  means  that  every 
teacher  must  be  a  specialist,  and  put  a  great  deal  of  study  and 
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preparation  into  whatever  he  teaches.  It  means,  furthermore, 
a  great  and  constant  strain  on  both  teacher  and  pupil,  unless 
the  ground  covered  is  very  limited  or  the  teaching  force  large. 

Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  only  a  part  of  the  subjects  are 
studied  intensively  and  for  training,  and  that  the  rest  are 
studied  excursively,  the  aim  being  chiefly  general  information 
with  a  view  to  broaden  as  well  as  deepen  the  pupil's  acquaint- 
ance with  the  world  in  which  he  lives,  then  the  strain  on  both 
teacher  and  pupil  is  relieved.  In  addition  to  one  specialty, 
perhaps,  a  teacher  could  give  instruction  of  this  kind  in  a  num- 
ber of  subjects.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  this  broader  aim  is 
not  legitimate  in  education. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  question  whether  it  is  not  possible 
to  treat  the  subjects  taught  in  the  high  school  in  a  way  to 
relieve  much  of  the  discouragement  and  loss  of  time  and  energy 
consequent  to  the  method  now  pursued. 

It  is  the  almost  universal  practice  of  teachers  to  take  a  sub- 
ject topically  in  the  order  given  in  some  text-book,  and  to 
complete  each  topic,  to  the  extent  that  the  high  school  aims 
to  complete  it,  before  taking  up  the  next.  To  illustrate, 
in  physics  the  laws  of  force  and  motion  once  begun  are  studied 
qualitatively  and  quantitatively  to  their  completion  before  the 
next  topic,  say  gravitation,  is  touched,  and  so  on  throughout. 
Now,  the  advanced  study  of  each  topic  involves  difficulties  far 
greater  than  are  found  in  the  elementary  study  of  the  sub- 
sequent topics.  Would  it  not  be  better,  then,  if  a  year,  for 
instance,  is  to  be  given  to  physics,  to  give,  say,  six  months  of 
the  time  to  an  elementary  and  qualitative  study  of  all  the  topics 
to  be  covered,  in  order  to  correlate  them  with  one  another  and 
with  practical  uses?  Then  those  who  are  not  likely  to  be 
much  benefited  by  a  further  study  and  are  likely  to  block  the 
progress  of  the  class,  may  be  allowed  to  drop  the  physics,  and 
choose  a  maximum  in  something  else,  while  the  rest  proceed  to 
a  more  advanced  investigation  of  the  ground  already  surveyed. 

Nearly  every  subject  taught  in  the  high  school  admits  of  this 
division  into  an  elementary  and  an  advanced  course  of  study, 
and  some  pupils  might  be  benefited  by  the  elementary  course 
whom  it  would  be  a  waste  of  energy  to  carry  further. 

That  I  am  not  alone  in  thinking  that  this  horizontal  division 
and  treatment  of  a  subject  is  best,  I  may  cite  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
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J.  W.  Huckins,  teacher  of  physics  in  the  Maiden  high  school, 
who  says  that  there  should  be  three  such  courses  in  physics ; 
one  in  the  grammar  school,  treating  chiefly  with  the  observa- 
tion of  facts,  and  the  other  two  in  the  high  school,  something 
as  described  above. 

It  may  also  be  said  that  the  report  of  the  Conference  of  Ten 
in  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  practically  recognizes 
this  same  principle  in  the  treatment  of  history. 

Nothing  that  has  ever  yet  been  suggested  meets  the  wants  of 
the  smallest  or  third  class  high  schools,  of  which  there  are 
more  than  one  hundred  in  the  State.  Indeed,  these  high 
schools  present  the  most  difficult  educational  problem  we  have. 
As  they  are,  they  are  doing  a  great  amount  of  good  in  opening 
to  the  youth  of  their  respective  towns  a  glimpse  and  a  pos- 
sibility of  a  higher  intellectual  life  ;  but  it  is  too  often  at  the 
expense  of  overworked  and  underpaid  teachers.  It  seems  to 
me,  however,  that  they  would  accomplish  more  if  they  aimed 
to  accomplish  less ;  that  is,  if  they  ceased  to  imitate  the 
courses  of  larger  and  more  favored  schools,  and  recognized 
their  own  limitations  and  possibilities. 

J.  W.  MacDONALD. 

December  31,  1894. 
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REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Education. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  travelled  about  ten  thousand 
miles  in  Massachusetts  to  accomplish  the  following :  — 


Number  of  visits  to  cities  and  towns, 
Number  of  different  cities  and  towns  visited, 
Number  of  schools  visited, 
Number  of  addresses  to  teachers,   . 
Number  of  institutes  attended, 
Number  of  visits  to  normal  schools, 
Number  of  exhibitions  inspected, 
Number  of  evening  addresses  to  citizens. 


141 

91 

236 

128 

22 

14 

4 

14 


The  mileage  is  unusually  large,  owing  to  frequent  trips  from 
one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other,  made  necessary  by  the  so- 
journ of  Mr.  Sargent  in  Europe,  upon  leave  of  the  Board. 
The  work  in  the  western  counties  has  been  sustained  so  far  as 
possible  under  the  conditions,  but  his  absence  has  been  felt 
and  regretted  by  scores  of  faithful  teachers  among  the  hills. 
The  new  year  will  find  him  at  work  again  with  his  usual  health- 
ful enthusiasm  and  with  increased  power  for  good. 

My  work  has  been  largely  along  the  usual  lines,  but  with  an 
emphasis  upon  the  utilization  of  drawing  as  a  language.  There 
has  been  an  increasing  demand  for  this.  Throughout  the 
State  drawing  is  coming  to  be  recognized  as  an  invaluable 
means  of.  expression  in  other  subjects  ;  hence  my  work  in  the 
State  institutes  has  been  modified  to  meet  the  present  require- 
ments so  far  as  seemed  w;ise. 

Drawing  is  a  language,  —  older  than  any  written  speech,  — 
still  universally  intelligible.  Almost  any  one  can  make  him- 
self understood  by  means  of  it  in  a  crude,  unsatisfactory  way ; 
but  it  has  its  spelling  and  its  grammar  and  its  rhetoric,  like 
any  other  language.  Such  drawings  as  are  made  without  tech- 
nical instruction  are  like  the  cramped,  disconnected  sentences 
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of  an  ignorant  child.  Only  systematic  instruction  continued 
for  years  will  give  a  ready  command  of  an  adequate  vocabu- 
lary, and  a  clear,  forcible  style,  in  either  sort  of  language. 

The  institute  outlines  have  been  somewhat  as  follows  :  — 

In  drawing,  —  the  language  of  form, — as  in  English,  there 
must  be  two  kinds  of  exercises,  —  general  and  specific.  Gen- 
eral exercises  in  English  begin  the  day  the  pupil  enters  school. 
Every  means  is  used  to  induce  free  expression  of  ideas. 
Later  these  general  exercises  are  supplemented  by  specific  lan- 
guage lessons,  whose  aims  are  to  increase  the  vocabulary,  to 
correct  mistakes  and  to  perfect  the  expression.  Good  results 
in  English  are  thus  obtained  in  the  course  of  eight  or  ten  years. 
But  in  drawing  the  work  has  been  confined  to  the  specific  les- 
sons ;  consequently  eight  years  of  instruction  have  often  pro- 
duced no  visible  efiect.  During  the  first  twenty-five  years  of 
instruction  in  drawing  in  this  State  seldom  or  never  was  a  class 
graduated  from  a  grammar  school  with  ability  to  represent  the 
simplest  objects  in  outline ;  nor  has  this  result  been  secured 
yet,  save  in  a  very  few  places,  and  that  but  within  a  year  or 
two. 

Suppose  every  attempt  of  the  pupil  to  express  himself  in 
English  were  to  be  discouraged  with,  "  That  will  do  ;  we  have 
an  hour  a  week  for  language  ! "  would  he  ever  have  spoken 
fluently?  Drawing  has  been  taught  by  itself  as  a  detached 
specialty,  "  one  hour  a  week."  It  has  never  been  vitally  re- 
lated to  anything  but  school  management.  ' '  Use  drawing 
freely  in  other  studies "  has  always  been  printed  on  our  out- 
lines ;  so  has  "  not  to  be  taken  from  the  teacher's  desk."  One 
has  been  heeded  about  as  often  as  the  other. 

Paidology  is  revealing  much  to  us.  We  are  beginning  to 
follow  the  lead  of  the  child  in  education.  When  unrestrained, 
he  has  always  expressed  himself  by  means  of  drawing  almost 
the  first  day  in  school.  Such  free  expression  has  been  disre- 
garded or  discountenanced  ;  now  it  is  fostered  and  studied,  for 
it  is  the  germ  of  artistic  graphic  expression,  and  the  basis  for 
technical  instruction. 

Every  teacher  knows  that  pupils  will  produce  sketches  like 
Figs.  1  and  2  almost  indefinitely,  and  with  great  delight ;  and, 
moreover,  that  ordinarily  the  sketches  of  third  or  fourth  year 
pupils  are  no  better  than  those  of  the  first  year,  and  often  not 
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so  graphic.     The  work  does  not  improve  much  by  mere  prac- 
tice ;  it  must  be  re-enforced  by  technical  instruction. 


A  study  of  these  sketches  will  reveal  their  common  defects 
and  suggest  the  character  of  specific  lessons  to  remove  them. 

First,  they  reveal  but  a  dull  appreciation  of  form.  Com- 
pare, for  example,  the  four  windows  in  the  house  of  the  three 
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bears,  or  the  three  representations  of  the  body  of  William  Tell 
or  of  his  son. 

Second,  they  reveal  a  lack 
of  ideas  of  size  and  propor- 
tion. Compare  the  sizes  of 
apple,  head  and  body  in  II, 
Fig.  1.  The  relative  sizes 
of  bears  and  chairs  and  ket- 
tles are  approximately  correct 
in  Fig.  2  ;  but  compare  the 
relative  sizes  of  the  big  bear, 
his  chair  and  his  house.  And, 
while  the  kettles  and  the 
chairs  vary  in  size,  their  bails 
and  knobs  do  not. 

Third,  they  show  no  free- 
dom in  drawing.  There  is 
lawlessness  and  a  riotous  dis- 
regard of  everything  but  the 
idea  to  be  expressed.  True 
freedom  is  self-imposed  re- 
straint ;  it  is  self- directed  con- 
formity with  law.  Giotto's 
freehand  circle  is  the  ideal. 
In  these  sketches  there  is  not 
a  vertical  nor  a  horizontal  line, 
and  there  are  no  parallels. 

Fourth,  they  are  indefinite. 
The  little  artist  cannot  be  de- 
pended upon.  He  draws  a 
fair  rectangle  in  the  large 
chair,  where  it  is  of  no  special 
consequence,  and  lets  any- 
thing do  for  a  window  or  door 
in  the  house,  where  the  rec- 
tangular form  is  important. 
Then,  compare  the  twelve 
representations  of  feet  in 
Fig.  1. 
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The  specific  lessons  should,  therefore,  tend  to  improve  the 
sketching  at  once  along  these  four  lines  :  perception  of  form, 
the  establishing  of  units  of  size  and  proportion,  the  develop- 
ment of  skill  of  hand  and  of  definiteness  in  representation. 
These  lessons  will  improve  the  sketching  if  the  teacher  is  wise. 
When,  for  example,  the  pupils  know  vertical  and  horizontal  as 
abstract  lines,  the  teacher  must  never  accept  sketches  in  which 
that  knowledge  is  not  applied  if  occasion  requires.  In  Fig.  3, 
a  sketch  by  a  third-year  boy  in  Maiden,  the  definite  instruction 
in  form  and  proportion,  in  free  movement  and  in  accuracy,  has 
already  commenced  to  improve  the  expression  of  ideas. 

From  the  first,  illustrative  sketching,  thus  supplemented, 
should  be  encouraged  and  directed. 

In  language  and  reading  only  such  sketches  should  be 
accepted  as  tend  to  give  the  pupils  clearer  ideas  of  occasions 
or  conditions  suggested  by  the  words. 

In  number  the  sketches  should  be  limited  to  those  which  (a) 
aid  in  making  the  transition  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract, 
(5)  make  clear  the  conditions  of  problems  and  (c)  illustrate 
principles. 

In  geography  the  most  valuable  sketches  are  those  which  are 
either  (a)  diagrams  showing  relations  of  objects  in  plans  of  the 
schoolroom,  school  yard,  village,  etc.,  or  (5)  maps  in  which 
ideas  gathered  from  the  globe,  the  earth  itself,  or  both,  are 
embodied  in  the  order  of  their  importance. 

In  history  the  sketches  should  consist  (a)  of  representations 
of  characteristic  details  of  dress,  household  utensils,  weapons, 
means  of  conveyance,  etc.,  which  aid  in  presenting  to  the  mind 
a  clear  picture  of  the  times;  and  (6)  of  diagrams  and  maps 
showing  paths  of  discovery,  routes  of  travel,  locations  of 
settlements,  acquisitions  of  territory,  plans  of  campaigns, 
movements  of  armies,  etc. 

In  physiology  the  most  eflective  sketches  are  diagrams  which 
aid  in  fixino;  in  mind  facts  of  structure  and  function. 

In  nature  study  the  sketches  in  the  lower  grades  should 
embody  ideas  of  life,  growth,  movement  in  plants,  and,  later, 
ideas  of  adaptation,  and  the  specific  forms  through  which  the 
life  manifests  itself.  In  the  study  of  minerals,  insects,  birds 
and  animals,  ideas  of  form  and  structure  should  be  embodied 
in  the  logical  order  :  (a)  whole  mass  —  general  shape,  (b)  prin- 
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oipal  subdivisions  and  parts,  (c)  characteristic  details  which 
distinguish  one  species  from  another. 

The  aim  in  all  this  work  should  be  the  truthful  statement  of 
selected  facts.  The  aim  of  the  technical  instruction  and  its 
vital  relation  to  illustrative  sketching  are  well  stated  by  Miss 
Warner  of  Pittsfield  in  her  report  for  1894  :  — 

The  value  of  independence  in  drawing  grows  more  and  more 
apparent.  It  is  not  enough  that  pupils  should  draw,  under  the 
direction  of  their  teachers,  models  and  objects  embodying  principles 
arranged  never  so  carefully  and  logically.  They  most  be  so  taught 
as  to  understand  that  it  is  because  the  models  or  objects  are  in  certain 
positions  that  they  appear  in  certain  ways,  and  that  other  similar 
objects  under  the  same  conditions  will  be  subject  to  the  same  laws. 
Knowing  —  which  does  not  mean  merely  being  able  to  state — these 
laws,  children  who  have  been  well  taught  through  all  the  nine  grades 
should  have  the  power  not  only  to  represent  correctly  objects  which 
are  before  their  eyes,  but  also  to  image  clearly  in  their  minds  and 
draw  with  tolerable  accuracy  familiar  objects  not  within  vision.  The 
child  who  has  "  seen  with  his  mind,"  as  well  as  with  his  eyes,  the 
foreshortening  of  the  circle  in  different  positions,  should  find  no 
difficulty  in  representing  intelligibly  a  watch,  open  or  closed,  lying  on 
a  table,  a  tumbler  or  a  tower  or  any  other  simple  familiar  object 
illustrating  that  phase  of  appearance.  This  power  alone  makes  the 
use  of  drawing  as  a  language  practical,  and  determines  its  possibil- 
ities as  a  means  of  expression  in  other  subjects. 

The  "  art  element"  need  not  be  lacking.  It  cannot  be  if  the 
teacher  is  in  touch  with  the  beautiful.  Tinted  walls,  costly- 
photographs,  valuable  engravings,  antique  casts  and  other  ar- 
tistic furnishings  are  potent  influences  to  be  sure ;  but  an 
artistic  teacher  is  the  supreme  influence.  A  teacher  possessed 
with  the  love  of  beauty  will  generate  that  love  in  his  pupils. 
He  will  teach  daily  with  a  faith 

"  That  never  falters  nor  abates, 
But  labors  and  endures  and  waits, 
'Till  all  that  it  foresees  it  finds. 
Or  what  it  cannot  find,  creates." 

From  old  bottles  and  flowers,  from  old  magazines  and  paste- 
board boxes  he  will  evolve  objects  of  art  which,  under  his 
magical  spell,  will  yield  more  true  art  training  than  many  an- 
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other  teacher  might  get  from  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  the 
ceiling  of  the  Sistine  chapel  and  all  the  vases  in  Japan. 

The  "art  element"  will  not  come  at  command.  It  comes 
unbidden  wherever  comes  an  artistic  soul.  Then  it  will  appear 
in  the  grouping  of  books  upon  the  desk,  in  the  hanging  of  a 
chart,  in  the  subjects  chosen  for  the  language  lessons.  It  will 
appear  even  in  the  arrangement  of  a  sheet.  Pupils  under  such 
influences  will  come  unconsciously  to  prefer  beauty  to  ugliness, 
to  feel  that  it  is  possible  to  be  beautiful  and  at  the  same  time 
to  be  accurate,  and  that,  after  all,  true  beauty  is  beautiful 
truth.  Fig.  4  shows  what  is  too  common  in  the  State.  Fig. 
5  shows  what  is  beginning  to  appear  in  some  places,  like  the 
herald  of  a  new  day,  —  the  day  when  the  beauty  of  the  Lord 
our  God  shall  be  upon  us,  and  when  therefore  the  work  of  our 
hands  shall  be  established. 

Miss  Fraser  of  Springfield,  in  a  recent  paper  on  the  inter- 
relation of  drawing  and  nature  study,  said  something  well 
worth  quoting :  — 

In  drawing  we  aim  to  develop  the  child's  sense  of  the  beautiful ; 
we  wish  to  awaken  in  him  an  appreciation  of  what  is  best  in  art. 
Can  we  ever  do  this  without  first  turning  to  nature? 

We  have  only  to  remember  what  nature  has  done  for  art  to  appre- 
ciate what  the  study  of  nature  will  do  for  the  child.  There  is  no 
need  to  say  where  Corot  went  for  inspiration,  nor  how  long  and 
patient  must  have  been  his  study  before  lie  learned  the  secret.  To 
be  sure,  it  took  a  Corot  to  read  it ;  but  can  we  understand  what  he  has 
revealed  if  we  are  not  also  students  of  nature  ? 

We  may  not  be  able  to  tell  in  glowing  colors,  in  marble  or  in  story, 
what  we  have  learned,  but  our  own  lives  and  those  of  our  friends 
will  be  richer  for  that  knowledge  ;  and  in  so  far  as  we  yearn  to  tell  to 
others  what  we  have  ourselves  divined,  we  are  dumb  geniuses. 
We  cannot  tell  it  as  Corot  did,  as  Shakespeare  did,  as  Patti  did  ;  but 
it  rings  in  our  soul  and  fills  out  and  floods  our  life,  trying  to  find  an 
outlet,  and  somewhere  it  will,  — if  only  in  an  added  kindness  to  a 
friend. 

This  widespread  movement  for  nature  study  seems  destined 
to  bring  drawing  with  it  into  many  of  the  smaller  towns  of  the 
State  where  the  law  never  had  an  efiect.  The  following, 
recently  received  from  Mr.  Sargent,  states  the  case  con- 
cisely :  — 
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Many  of  the  district  superintendents  are  coming  to  feel  that,  if 
drawing  is  ever  taught  in  the  smaller  towns,  it  must  be  introduced  as 
a  means  in  the  other  studies,  not  as  an  end  in  itself.  The  small 
towns  cannot  afford  an  elaborate  scheme,  involving  models,  tablets, 
sticks,  scissors,  paper,  manuals  and  drawing  books,  and  will  not  ap- 
propriate money  for  special  instruction.  Many  of  the  schools  are 
ungraded.  This  condition  of  things  presents  an  especially  compli- 
cated problem. 

Chief  among  the  difficulties  are  the  frequent  changes  in  teachers, 
the  irregular  attendance,  the  poor  classification  of  pupils.  In  many 
cases  from  twenty  to  thirty  classes  are  taught  each  day  in  schools 
where  the  membership  numbers  only  from  nine  to  twelve  pupils,  and 
often  this  classification  is  changed  during  the  year.  As  a  result,  the 
amount  of  time  which  can  be  given  to  drawing  is  very  small,  and  a 
class  for  each  grade  impossible.  Yet  many  of  the  superintendents 
and  teachers  have  seen  and  appreciated  the  helpfulness  of  drawing  in 
connection  with  the  other  studies,  and  good  results  have  been  secured 
in  spite  of  these  difficulties.  The  almost  universal  request  is  for  a 
definite  and  detailed  outline  of  what  should  be  done. 

Perhaps  the  best  answer  to  this  would  be  a  course  in  drawing, 
planned  to  cover  the  work  of  six  years  in  two  divisions,  the  first 
taking  up  primary  drawing  in  three  years,  and  the  second  drawing  for 
grammar  grades  in  three  years,  thus  requiring  but  two  classes  in 
each  school,  the  course  to  be  arranged  in  lessons  given  in  detail  and 
illustrated,  so  that  definite  steps  for  each  month's  work  coald  be 
given  to  every  teacher. 

I  may  add  that  such  a  course  is  now  in  preparation,  and  we 
confidently  hope  it  may  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  country 
teachers  before  the  opening  of  the  spring  term. 

Another  cause  which  has  already  produced  an  effect  in  the 
smaller  towns  is  the  recent  rule  of  the  Board  requiring  draw- 
ins  in  the  entrance  examinations  for  the  normal  schools.  For 
example,  Nantucket,  which  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  list  of 
counties  last  year,  because  of  the  rule,  now  stands  next  the 
head,  having  not  only  introduced  drawing  as  a  required  study, 
but  also  having  employed  a  special  instructor. 

The  smaller  towns  in  some  cases  are  uniting  to  secure  com- 
petent supervision  in  drawing.  The  following  list  shows  the 
cities  and  towns  now  having  special  teachers  or  supervisors  of 
drawing,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  determine  without  per- 
sonal investigation,  together  with  their  names  and  addresses  :  — 
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Special    Teachers   and   Supervisors    of  Drawing   in   Massachusetts, 

Dec.  31,  1894. 


Cut  or  Town. 

Name  of  Person  employed.                                    Address. 

Abington, 

Lilian  C.  Bicknell, 

Abington, 

Adams,  . 

Carrie  E.  Cams,    . 

Adams. 

Andover, 

Emily  B.  Stefan,    . 

Boston. 

Arlington, 

Emma  K.  Parker,  . 

Everett. 

Attleborough, 

Louise  M.  Goodrich, 

Attleborough. 

Belmont, 

Emma  K.  Parker, . 

Everett. 

Boston,  .         .        \ 

Henry  Hitchings,  . 
Henry  W.  Poor,     . 

Dedham. 
Boston. 

Bradford, 

Mai-y  A.  Pierson,  . 

Reading. 

Braintree, 

Elizabeth  J.  Hillis, 

Dedham. 

Bridgewater, 

Elizabeth  H.  Perry, 

Bridgewater. 

Brockton, 

Mary  B.  Titcomb, . 

Brockton. 

Brookfield,     . 

Nellie  M.  Mahoney, 

No.  Brookfield. 

Brookline,     .         < 

Irene  Weir,    . 

Annie  D.  Chamberlain, 

West  Roxbury. 
Brookline. 

Cambridge,   . 
Canton, . 

James  M.  Stone,    . 
Martha  M.  Dix,     . 

Cambridge. 

Newton. 

Chelsea, 

Wilhelmina  N.  Dranga, 

Boston. 

Chicopee, 
Clinton, 

Anna  P.  Brown,     . 
AVilliam  L.  Judkins, 

Chicopee. 
Boston. 

Cohasset, 

Mary  A.  Pierson,  . 

Reading. 

Concord, 

Alice  Metcalf, 

Cambridge. 

Danvers, 

James  Hall,  . 

Charlestown. 

Dedham, 

Myra  Billings, 

Dedham. 

Easthampton, 
Easton,  . 

Carrie  M.  Evans,  . 
Mary  A.  Pierson,  . 

Easthampton. 
Reading. 

Fall  River,    . 

Lucelia  A,  Kimball, 

Fall  River. 

Fitchburg, 

William  Briggs,    . 

Atlantic. 

Foxborough, . 

Mary  A.  Pierson,  . 

Reading. 

Framingham, 
Franklin, 

Charlotte  A.  Kendall,   . 
Lillian  D.  Harlow, 

Framingham. 
Quincy. 

Gardner, 

Jessie  A.  Morse,    . 

Worcester. 

Grafton, 

Flora  M.  Randall, 

North  Grafton. 

Greentield,     . 

S.  Grace  Deane,     . 

Greenfield. 

Hatfield, 

Margaret  Millei",   . 

Hatfield. 

Haverhill, 

Laura  B.  McLean, 

Haverhill. 

Holden, 

L.  G.  Sinclair, 

Worcester. 

Holyoke, 

Hopedale, 

Lawrence, 

Mrs.  I.  H.  Ferry,   . 
Lura  B.  Bancroft, . 
Arthur  W.  Seribner, 

Easthampton. 

Hopedale. 

Lawrence. 

Leominster,  . 

Abbie  P.  Churchill, 

Leominster. 

Lexington,     . 

Mary  A.  Lavers,    . 

Lexington. 

Longmeadow, 

Alice  S.  Willard,  . 

Longmeadow. 

Lowell,  , 

Olive  E.  Underhill, 

Lowell. 

Lynn,     .        .        5 

W.  Loring  Adams, 
Kate  E.  Moulton,  . 

Lynn. 
Lynn. 

Maiden, 

L.  Rena  McLauthlin, 

Maiden. 

Manchester,  , 

Ralph  W.  Allen,    . 

Roslindale. 

Marblehead,  . 

Grace  W.  Livesey, 

Everett. 

Medford, 

Louise  McLeod,     . 

Newton. 

Melrose, 

Willis  S.  Carter,    . 

Melrose. 

* 
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Special  Teachers  and  Supervisors,  etc.  —  Concluded. 


CiTT  OR  Town. 


Name  of  Person  employed. 


Address. 


Merrimac, 
Methuen, 
Milford, 
Millbnry, 
Milton,  . 
Montague, 
Nantucket, 
Natick,  . 
New  Bedford, 

Newton, 


North  Adams, 

Northampton, 

North  Andov^er, 

Northborough, 

Northbridge, 

North  Brookfield, 

North  Reading, 

No.  Attleborough 

Orange, 

Peabody, 

Pittsfield, 

Quincy, . 

Reading, 

Rockland, 

Rockport, 

Salem,   . 

Shrewsbui'v, 

Somerville, 

Southborough, 

Southbridge, 

Spencei', 

Springfield, 

Stoughton, 

Swampscott, 

Wakefield, 

Walpole, 

Waltham, 

AVare,    . 

Warren, 

Watertown, 

Webster, 

Wellesley, 

Westborough, 

West  Boylston, 

Westfield, 

West  Springfield, 

Whitman, 

Winchendon, 

Winchester,  . 

Wo  burn, 

Worcester,,    . 


Elvira  Morrill, 
Maude  JNIilner, 
Nellie  I.  Curtis,     . 
Jessie  A.  Morse,    . 
Jessie  N.  Prince,   . 
Elsie  H.  Smith, 
Alexander  H.  Seavems 
Mattie  B.  Bent,      . 
Mary  W.  Gilbert,  . 
Nathaniel  L.  Berry, 
Elmer  N.  Smith,  \ 
Elizabeth  Simmons, 
Katherine  D.  Whitman, 
Harriet  D.  Condon, 
Alice  Eames, 
Elizabeth  Treadwell, 
Nellie  Mahoney,    . 
Annie  B.  Parker,   . 
Louise  M.  Goodrich, 
Helen  L.  Tew, 
Alice  B,  Patrick, 
Annette  J.  Warner, 
Jessie  N.  Prince,   . 
Georgianna  C.  Lane, 
Annie  B.  Parker,   . 
Lilian  C.  Bicknell, 
Alice  B.  Upham,    . 
Augusta  L.  Balch, 
Mabel  Dickinson,  . 
Augusta  L.  Balch, 
Mary  Davis,  . 
Margaret  J.  Patterson, 
Emily  Fowler, 
Georgia  W.  Eraser, 
Cordelia  J.  Stanwood, 
Grace  E  Southworth, 
Elizabeth  A.  Bill, . 
Annie  B.  Parker,   . 
Mary  A.  Pierson,  . 
Geo.  C.  Morris,      . 
Wm.  L.  Judkins,  . 
Margaret  Miller,   . 
Elizabeth  C.  Allen, 
Helen  D.  Marshall, 
Geo.  E.  Morris,      . 
Nellie  Mahoney,    . 
Adria  L.  Lantz, 
Eliza  H.  Rust, 
Arie  E  Kelly, 
Lilian  C.  Bicknell, 
Margaret  Hale, 
Evelyn  M.  Cross,  . 
Willis  S.  Carter,    ._ 
Jeannie  L.  Southwick, 
Frank  J.  Darrah,  . 


Merrimac. 
North  Andover. 
Milford 
Worcester. 
Brighton. 
Turner's  Falls. 
Nantucket. 
Sudbury. 
New  Bedford. 
Lynn. 
Newton. 
North  Adams. 
Northampton. 
Ipswich. 
Northborough. 
Northbridge. 
North  Brookfield. 
North  Reading. 
No.  Attleborough. 
Orange. 
Peabody. 
Pittsfield. 
Brighton. 
Quincy. 
Reading. 
Abington. 
Brockton. 
Somerville. 
Shrewsbmy. 
Somerville. 
Worcester. 
Arlino;ton  Heights. 
Worcester 
Springfield. 
Springfield. 
West  Stoughton. 
Lynn 
Reading. 
Reading. 
Waltham. 
Boston. 
Hatfield. 
Watertown. 
Worcester. 
Waltham. 
North  Brookfield. 
Rockland. 
Westfield. 
West  Springfield. 
Abington. 
Winchendon. 
Boston. 
Melrose. 
Worcester. 
Worcester. 
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A  comparison  of  this  list  with  that  published  five  years  ago 
reveals  many  changes,  among  which  may  be  noted  three  of 
chief  importance  :  — 

1.  The  present  list  does  not  include  the  names  of  Miss 
Martha  A.  Hurlbut,  Miss  Georgie  L.  Norton,  Miss  Lizzie  A. 
Herrick  and  Miss  Lenella  E.  Fay.  Miss  Hurlbut  resigned  her 
position  in  Brookline  on  account  of  ill  health  ;  Miss  Norton  was 
elected  dean  of  the  Cleveland  Art  School,  one  of  those  flourish- 
ing institutions  which  are  so  rapidly  developing  art  in  the 
West,  and  which  send  companies  of  American  art  students  an- 
nually to  the  Parisian  studios.  Miss  Herrick  is  now  at  the 
head  of  the  art  department  in  the  Teachers'  College,  Morning- 
side  Heights,  New  York.  Miss  Fay,  so  long  identified  with 
the  educational  movement  in  Springfield  and  so  widely  known 
as  a  successful  art  teacher,  is  now  Mrs.  Maynard.  Probably 
no  one  person  in  Massachusetts  during  the  past  ten  years  has 
had  a  greater  influence  for  good  in  the  training  of  children  by 
means  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools.  The  loss  of  four 
such  strong  teachers  from  active  work  in  the  State  is  to  be 
regretted. 

2.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  force  has  been  strengthened 
by  the  addition  of  a  large  number  of  earnest,  thoughtful,  able 
teachers,  with  good  training  and  high  purposes,  who  are  un- 
consciously working  together  for  the  advancement  of  souud  art 
instruction  in  the  Commonwealth. 

3.  It  will  be  seen,  further,  that,  whereas  there  were  but 
forty-one  cities  and  towns  employing  forty-six  teachers  and 
supervisors  of  drawing  in  1889,  there  are  now  ninety-eight 
cities  and  towns  employing  ninety-four  specialists,  —  a  gain  of 
fifty- seven  towns  and  forty-eight  teachers  during  the  last  five 
years. 

Many  of  the  leading  supervisors  are  rearranging  their  courses 
to  secure  more  practice  in  actual  drawing  and  wider  applica- 
tion of  principles.  A  tendency  to  reduce  the  amount  of  clay 
modelling  is  apparent,  —  in  some  few  cases  to  eliminate  it 
entirely.  The  claim  is  made  that  a  knowledge  of  form  can  be 
secured  more  economically  by  studying  the  types,  collecting 
objects  similar  to  them,  collecting  pictures  of  typical  objects, 
and  by  making  sketches  of  the  types  and  their  approximates. 
Such  work,  it  is  claimed,  leads  more  directly  to  drawing,  while 
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clay  modelling  is  more  closely  allied  to  manual  training,  where 
it  should  come  at  the  end  of  that  course,  not  at  its  beginning. 

A  second  tendency  is  toward  increasing  the  amount  of  time 
given  to  pictorial  drawing,  and  correlating  the  entire  course 
with  nature  study.  Some  of  the  best  courses  now  group  their 
subjects  by  months  :  — 

September,  October :  Pictorial  drawing  of  leaves,  flowers,  etc.,  involving 
two  dimensions. 

November,  December :  Pictorial  drawing  of  fruits,  vegetables  and  other 
objects  based  on  type  solids. 

January  :     Pictorial  drawing  of  groups  of  objects  reviewing  principles. 

February,  March  :  Constructive  drawing,  including  geometry,  working 
drawing  and  development. 

April,  May,  June :  Decorative  drawing,  including  historic  ornament, 
color  and  design. 

A  third  tendency  is  to  spend  less  time  on  individual  draw- 
ings of  type  solids,  and  to  increase  largely  the  number  of 
applications.  In  many  cases  the  upper  grade  pupils  are  re- 
quired to  sketch  a  given  object  in  as  many  as  four  positions 
during  a  half  hour's  lesson.  This  practice  rightly  directed 
cannot  but  develop  skill. 

A  fourth  tendency,  and  a  marked  one,  is  toward  requiring 
every  pupil  to  own  and  use  a  sketch  book.  Sketch  books  for 
all,  kits  for  all  above  the  fifth  year,  portfolios  of  drawings  in 
place  of  drawing  books,  decorated  schoolrooms,  casts,  photo- 
graphs, reference  books,  directed,  utilized  by  live  enthusiastic 
supervisors,  are  rapidily  bringing  a  new  spirit  into  all  public 
school  work. 

The  normal  schools  are  feeling  the  new  movement.  Draw- 
ing there  is  coming  to  be  more  directly  helpful  to  the  students 
and  more  intelligible  as  a  school  study.  We  are  hoping  that 
normal  graduates  may  some  day  be  able  to  use  drawing  as  a 
language  and  as  an  invaluable  means  of  teaching. 

But  one  change  has  occurred  in  the  corps  of  instructors. 
Miss  Annie  N.  Sinclair  of  Westfield,  after  six  years  of  faith- 
ful service,  resigned  in  June  to  enter  another  field  of  useful- 
ness. Miss  Edith  S.  Copeland,  once  a  student  of  the  State 
Normal  Art  School,  later  a  student  in  Paris  and  recently  a 
successful  teacher  of  private  classes,  has  been  elected  to  the 
position.     She  begins  the  new  work  with  ability  and  enthusi- 
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asm.  Good  results  may  be  confidently  expected  to  become 
better  each  year. 

Art  education  is  claiming  a  wider  public  interest.  It  is 
discussed  as  never  before  by  literary  clubs,  "mother  associa- 
tions" and  woman's  clubs.  During  the  year  I  have  given 
addresses  before  seven  such  organizations,  in  addition  to  the 
fourteen  evening  addresses  to  the  people.  Occasionally  thes-e 
have  been  upon  drawing  simply,  but  oftener  upon  illustrative 
sketching,  color  or  some  more  general  topic,  such  as  the  place 
of  art  instruction  in  the  new  education,  the  modern  school  and 
its  methods,  or  the  whole  boy  in  a  whole  school. 

The  demand  for  instruction  increases  annually.  I  have 
already  made  engagements  for  the  new  year  for  nearly  every 
day  until  May  first. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

HENRY   T.   BAILEY. 

North  Scituate,  Mass.,  Dec.  31,  1894. 


G. 


STATE   EXAMIJSTATIOIS" 


CERTIFICATION   OF   TEACHERS 


REPORT    BY    THE 

SECRETARY   OF   THE  BOARD. 


Plan  adopted  Dec.   14,  1894. 


STATE  EXAMINATION  AND  CEETIFICATION 

OF  TEACHEES. 


Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

State  House,  Boston,  Dec.  6,  1894. 

To  the  Board  of  Education. 

I  herewith  respectfully  submit  a  plan  for  the  State  examina- 
tion and  certification  of  teachers. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  plan  the  systems  of  other  States 
have  been  consulted,  the  excellent  scheme  of  the  city  of 
Boston  has  been  studied,  and  special  attention  has  been  given 
to  existing  methods  of  granting  certificates  in  this  State,  — 
methods  that  will  continue  to  be  available  independently  of  the 
plan  now  proposed.  In  discussing  and  perfecting  the  details 
of  this  plan  the  agents  of  the  Board  have  rendered  valuable 
service. 

The  policy  of  the  State  is  clearly  to  encourage,  extend  and 
strengthen  the  professional  training  of  teachers.  The  present 
plan  is  in  line  with  this  policy.  Being  permissive,  it  readily 
admits  of  higher  standards  than  if  it  were  compulsory. 

For  a  full  appreciation  of  the  details  of  this  plan  it  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  in  mind  the  following  facts  and  principles  :  — 

1.  Section  28,  chapter  44,  of  the  Public  Statutes,  makes  it 
the  duty  of  the  school  committee  to  ascertain  by  personal 
examination  the  qualifications  of  candidates  for  teaching  and 
their  capacity  for  the  government  of  schools. 

2.  Section  29  of  the  same  chapter  makes  it  the  duty  of 
every  teacher,  before  he  is  allowed  to  enter  upon  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  his  oiEce,  to  obtain  from  the  school  com- 
mittee certificates  in  duplicate  of  qualification,  one  copy  to 
be  deposited  with  the  selectmen  as  a  condition  precedent  to 
drawing  pay,  and  the  other  to  be  retained  for  reference. 

3.  Chapter  159  of  the  Acts  of  1891  provides  that  the 
diplomas  granted  by  the  State  normal  schools  of  Massachusetts 
may  be  accepted  by  the  school  committees  of  towns  and  cities 
in  lieu  -of  the  personal  examination  required  by  section  28 
of  chapter  44  of  the  Public  Statutes.  This  practically  makes 
such  diplomas  permanent  certificates  of  qualifications ;  if  they 
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are  awarded  for  the  completion  of  the  general  two  years'  course, 
they  are  presumably  for  the  elementary  schools  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. Whether  the  normal  school  diploma,  under  some 
plan  that  should  increase  its  value  as  a  witness  to  competency 
though  it  should  deprive  it  of  its  permanency,  should  itself 
rank  as  a  probationary  certificate  of  the  Board,  is  left  for 
further  consideration.  There  are  reasons,  doubtless,  why  nor- 
mal school  diplomas  and  the  probationary  certificates  should 
have  the  same  significance,  validity  and  duration,  but  obviously 
they  cannot  be  made  to  agree  under  existing  conditions. 
These  diplomas,  therefore,  constitute  a  class  of  certificates 
distinct  from  and  independent  of  any  that  may  be  granted 
under  the  system  of  State  examination  and  certification  of 
teachers. 

4.  Chapter  329  of  the  Acts  of  1894,  approved  April  28, 
1894,  reads  as  follows  :  — 

Section  1.  The  state  board  of  education  shall  cause  to  be  held, 
at  such  convenient  times  and  places  as  it  may  from  time  to  time 
designate,  public  examinations  of  candidates  for  the  position  of 
teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth.  Such  examina- 
tions shall  test  the  professional  as  well  as  the  scholastic  abilities 
of  candidates,  and  shall  be  conducted  by  such  persons  and  in  such 
manner  as  the  board  may  from  time  to  time  designate.  Due  notice 
of  the  time,  place  and  other  conditions  of  the  examinations  shall 
be  given  in  such  public  manner  as  the  board  may  determine. 

Sect.  2.  A  certificate  of  qualification  shall  be  given  to  all  candi- 
dates who  pass  satisfactory  examinations  in  such  branches  as  are 
required  by  law  to  be  taught,  and  who  in  other  respects  fulfil  the 
requirements  of  the  board  ;  such  certificate  shall  be  either  probation- 
ary or  permanent,  and  shall  indicate  the  grade  of  school  for  which 
the  person  named  in  the  certificate  is  qualified  to^teach. 

Sect.  3.  A  list  of  approved  candidates  shall  be  kept  in  the  office 
of  the  secretary  of  the  board,  and  copies  of  the  same,  with  such 
information  as  may  be  desired,  shall  be  sent  to  school  committees 
upon  their  request. 

Sect.  4.  The  certificates  issued  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 
may  be  accepted  by  school  committees  in  lieu  of  the  personal  exami- 
nation required  by  section  twenty-eight  of  chapter  forty-four  of  the 
Public  Statutes. 

Sect.  5.  A  sum  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars  may  be 
annually  expended  for  the  necessary  and  contingent  expenses  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
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5.  By  a  recent  order  of  the  Board  of  Education  (May  3, 
1894)  the  exammations  for  admission  to  the  normal  schools  in 
1895  and  thereafter  must  cover  such  high  school  subjects  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  Board.  Candidates  to  be  eligible  to 
these  examinations  must  be  graduates  of  high  schools  or  must 
have  had  an  equivalent  education.  In  this  connection  it  is 
important  to  note  (1)  that  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  State 
that  maintain  high  schools  of  their  own  include  ninety-five  per 
cent,  of  the  population,  and  (2)  that  chapter  436  of  the  Acts 
of  1894  provides  that  any  town  in  which  a  high  school  is  not 
maintained  shall  pay  for  the  tuition  of  any  of  its  qualified  chil- 
dren who  may  attend  the  high  school  of  another  town  or  city. 
In  other  words,  free  high  school  tuition  is  the  legal  right  of 
every  qualified  child  in  the  Commonwealth. 

An  advanced  course  of  two  years,  suited  to  the  needs  of  those 
who  wish  to  become  teachers  in  high  schools,  has  been  established 
in  some  of  the  normal  schools.  Candidates  for  admission  to 
this  course  must  be  graduates  of  collesfe  or  must  have  received 
the  equivalent  of  a  college  education.  Completion  of  this  ad- 
vanced course  entitles  one  to  a  diploma.  Persons  of  high 
standing  in  college  and  exceptional  maturity,  who  give  evidence 
of  special  aptness  to  teach,  may  select  from  the  subjects  of  this 
advanced  course  a  special  course  of  one  year,  for  the  comple- 
tion of  which  an  appropriate,  certificate  shall  be  awarded. 

6.  The  system  of  examination  and  certification  by  State 
authority  is  in  no  way  compulsory  either  upon  the  towns  or 
upon  the  teachers.  It  offers  towns  and  teachers  a  relief  from 
the  necessity  of  new  examinations  when  teachers  change 
positions;  it  puts  it  into  the  power  of  towns  to  adopt  higher 
standards  in  their  examinations ;  it  is  expected  to  stimulate 
a  feeling  of  professional  pride  on  the  part  of  teachers  that 
shall  lead  them  to  improve  their  preparation  for  their  work. 

7.  It  is  important  that  no  regulation  shall  be  adopted  that 
shall  discredit  the  educational  policy  of  the  State.  This  policy 
is  clearly  to  encourage  the  professional  training  of  its  teachers. 
With  this  end  in  view,  it  has  had  in  operation  for  many  years 
five  normal  schools  and  one  normal  art  school ;  it  has  recently 
authorized  the  addition  of  four  new  normal  schools ;  and  it 
is  now  beginning  to  insist  on  full  high  school  trainino;  or 
its  equivalent,  before  one  can  enter  upon  the  normal  school 
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course.  Further,  it  has  authorized  the  establishment  of 
advanced  courses  in  its  normal  schools  suitable  for  college 
graduates.  Some  of  the  larger  places  in  the  Commonwealth 
are  already  insisting  not  only  on  high  school  training  but  on 
normal  school  training  also  as  conditions  to  be  met  before 
candidates  are  admitted  to  their  training  schools  for  teachers. 
The  educational  drift  is  setting  strongly,  as  it  ought,  towards  a 
higher  order  of  preparation  for  the  teacher's  work.  To  estab- 
lish conditions  in  connection  with  State  certificates  that  can 
be  more  easily  met  than  the  conditions  established  by  the  State 
for  graduation  from  its  normal  schools,  is  clearly  to  divert 
candidates  for  teachers'  positions  from  the  normal  schools  and 
to  lower  the  educational  standard.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
should  not  be  foro-otten  that  large  numbers  of  the  teachers 
in  the  Commonwealth  have  received  no  special  preparation  for 
their  work,  either  in  a  scholastic  or  in  a  professional  way. 
Moreover,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  new  accessions  to 
the  teachers'  ranks  is  likely  for  some  time  to  come  to  be  of  this 
untrained  class.  The  chief  reason  for  this  outlook  lies  in 
the  inability  of  many  towns  to  pay  salaries  high  enough  and 
to  furnish  conditions  of  work  attractive  enough  to  command 
superior  qualifications. 

The  native  power  and  ambitious  spirit  of  many  untrained 
teachers,  as  these  traits  develop  under  the  exacting  conditions 
of  the  schoolroom,  may,  however,  be  trusted  to  make  them 
serviceable  and  often  admirable  workers.  While  the  standards 
for  State  certificates  should  be  kept  high  by  way  of  guidance 
and  stimulus  to  these  growing  teachers,  and  by  way  of  profit, 
therefore,  to  their  several  schools,  these  standards  should  not 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  such  teachers,  though  they  cannot 
be  expected  to  be  easily  within  their  attainment.  In  the  case 
of  such  teachers,  should  they  become  candidates  for  certificates, 
as,  indeed,  in  the  case  of  all  other  candidates,  great  weight 
should  be  attached  to  successful  experience  in  governing  and 
teaching  schools. 

8.  The  standards  for  teachers'  certificates  have  already  been 
advanced  in  some  of  our  Massachusetts  communities,  notably  in 
the  city  of  Boston.  It  is  important  that  the  State  standards 
in  a  system  that  is  not  compulsory  should  be  equally  high, 
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so  that  the  various  influences  in  behalf  of   improved  profes- 
sional training  shall  work  helpfully  together. 

9.  The  branches  required  by  law  to  be  taught  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  of  the  Commonwealth  are  the  following  (sec- 
tion 1,  chapter  44)  :  — 


1. 

Orthography. 

8.     History  of  the  United  States. 

2. 

Reading. 

9.     Physiology  and  hygiene,  with 

3. 

Writing. 

special  instruction  as  to  the 

4. 

English  grammar. 

"  eifects  of  alcoholic   drinks, 

5. 

Geography. 

stimulants   and  narcotics   on 

6. 

Arithmetic. 

the  human  system." 

7. 

Drawing. 

10.     Good  behavior. 

To  these  should  be  added  the  following  branches,  to  be 
taught  "by  lectures  or  otherwise  in  all  the  public  schools 
in  which  the  school  committee  deem  it  expedient :  "  — 


11.  Algebra. 

12.  Vocal  music. 

13.  Agriculture. 


14.  Sewing, 

15.  The  use  of  tools. 

16.  Cooking-. 


o 


To  teach  these  branches  properly,  the  teacher  should  have, 
on  the  scholastic  side,  a  much  wider  range  of  attainments 
than  is  involved  in  mere  ability  to  pass  narrow  and  bald 
examinations  in  the  subjects  specified.  For  nature  study, 
there  should  be  some  attainment  in  botany,  physics  and  other 
sciences ;  for  English  study,  some  attainment  in  literature ; 
for  any  good  elementary  work,  some  acquaintance  with  that 
higher  work  with  which  the  lower  should  properly  connect. 
On  the  professional  side,  the  demands  for  tact,  skill  and 
wisdom  in  elementary  teaching  are  particularly  exacting.  To 
know  a  subject  is  important,  but  to  know  how  to  teach  it 
is  important  also. 

10.  The  branches  required  by  law  to  be  taught  in  all  high 
schools,  "in  addition  to  the  branches  of  learning  before 
mentioned,"  that  is,  in  addition  to  the  subjects  prescribed 
for  the  elementary  schools,  are  the  following :  — 


1.  General  history. 

2.  Bookkeeping. 

3.  Surveying. 

4.  Geometry. 

5.  Natural  philosophy. 


6.  Chemistry. 

7.  Botany. 

8.  The  civil  polity  of  Massachu- 

setts and  of  the  United  States. 

9.  Latin. 
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In  every  town  containing  four  thousand  inhabitants  the 
teacher  or  teachers  in  the  high  school  must  be  competent 
to  give  instruction  in  the  following  branches,  in  addition  to 
those  already  mentioned  (section  2,  chapter  44)  :  — 


1.  Greek. 

2.  French. 

3.  Astronomy. 
4  Geology. 

5.  Rhetoric. 


6.  Logic. 

7.  Intellectual  science. 

8.  Moral  science. 

9.  Political  economy. 


After  September,  1895,  every  city  of  twenty  thousand  inhab- 
itants or  more  is  required  by  law  to  ' '  maintain  as  a  part  of  its 
high  school  system  the  teaching  of  manual  training."  While 
the  subjects  of  study  speciall}^  involved  in  manual  training  are 
not  stated  in  the  statute,  they  are  found  in  practice  to  be  sub- 
stantially the  following  (chapter  471,  Acts  of  1894)  :  — 


2. 
3. 


Drawing,    both    mechanical 

and  freehand. 
Carpentry. 
"Wood-turning    and    pattern- 


making. 


4. 
5. 
6. 


Molding. 
Forging. 

Chipping,  filing,  iron-fitting  and 
machine  shop  practice. 


The  academic  subjects  in  a  manual  training  school  course 
will  naturally  be  selected  from  the  high  school  subjects  of  the 
foregoing  lists. 

Some  of  the  subjects  of  the  foregoing  lists,  as  surveying, 
logic,  intellectual  science  and  moral  science,  have  been  gener- 
ally discontinued  in  places  where  they  once  were  taught,  — at 
least,  as  so  many  separate  branches  of  study,  though  their 
principles  are  often  incidentally  enforced  in  other  connections. 

It  is  obvious,  too,  that  many  of  the  subjects  for  high 
schools  are  of  a  character  such  that  only  specialists  can  teach 
them  properly.  As  to  the  remaining  subjects,  the  competent 
teacher  should  have  a  sound  elementary  acquaintance  with 
most  of  them,  if  not  with  all,  and  a  deeper  and  more  exhaust- 
ive acquaintance  w^ith  one  or  two  of  them.  Here,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  elementary  schools,  the  scholastic  attainments  of 
the  teacher  should  be  considerably  in  advance  of  the  highest 
attainments  of  his  pupils.  A  good  college  education,  there- 
fore, especially  if  it  can  be  supplemented  by  some  graduate 
course  in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching,  or  by  a  normal 
school  course,  is  desirable  for  the  high  school  teacher. 
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11.  Whether  it  is  desirable  to  adopt  some  plan  under 
which  persons  of  inferior  acquisitions  and  without  special 
training,  but  of  native  capacity  and  promise,  may  be  subjected 
to  tests  more  judicious  and  searching  than  many  of  those  now 
applied  by  school  committees,  is  left,  for  the  present,  an  open 
question.  Such  tests  would  have  to  be  of  a  distinctly  lower 
grade  than  any  proposed  in  the  plan  herewith  submitted. 
They  would  be  of  chief  concern  to  the  smaller  towns,  — 
particularly  to  those  that  feel  compelled  to  pay  meagre  sal- 
aries. If  the  growing  system  of  district  superintendencies 
should  commend  itself  as  Avorthy  of  extension  by  law  to  all 
the  small  towns  of  the  State,  and  if  the  power  of  examining 
and  nominating  teachers,  as  already  exercised  by  some  super- 
intendents through  the  grace  and  wisdom  of  their  school 
boards,  should  be  given,  in  some  authoritative  way,  to  all 
superintendents,  the  right  of  election  remaining  with  school 
boards  as  at  present,  some  concert  of  action  might  be  secured 
throuo;h  these  officers  in  an  effort  to  raise  the  standards  and 
qualit}''  of  the  local  examinations. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  diploma  of 
graduation  from  the  regular  two  years'  course  of  a  State  normal 
school  really  indicates  the  minimum  of  attainments  and  prelim- 
inary training  the  State  is  willing,  under  its  present  policy, 
to  recognize  as  satisfactory  in  any  candidate  for  a  teacher's 
position.  If  humbler  local  standards  are  permitted,  it  is  in 
deference  to  conditions  which  it  is  desirable  to  improve.  The 
State,  through  its  school  fund  and  its  plan  of  district  super- 
intendencies, is  already  changing  these  conditions  for  the 
better  in  many  communities.  If  it  should  make  further  de- 
mands upon  the  smaller  towns  for  the  improvement  of  their 
schools  through  the  employment  of  better-qualified  teachers,  at 
increased  expense,  it  may  well  accompany  these  demands  with 
corresponding  aid.  That  such  aid  can  be  given  without  under- 
mining the  spirit  and  interest  of  the  towns  that  receive  it 
has  been  proved.  "With  all  the  aid  they  are  ever  likely  to 
receive,  it  may  be  presumed  that  these  towns  will  still  gener- 
ally tax  themselves  for  schools  as  heavily  as  the  most  favored 
towns  of  the  Commonwealth.  Such  aid  should  not  be  looked 
upon  as  simply  a  concession  to  these  towns.  "While  it  would 
be  manifestly  for  their  good,   it  should  be  viewed,  to  some 
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extent,  as  a  wise  and  far-seeing  provision  for  the  welfare  of 
the  larger  towns  and  cities  of  the  Commonwealth,  whose  in- 
debtedness to  good  schools  in  the-  country  towns  cannot  be 
other  than  real  and  great,  however  difficult  it  may  be  to 
measure  it. 

12.  Since  the  use  of  State  certificates  is  not  compulsory, 
it  is  competent  for  school  committees  to  permit  holders  of  ele- 
mentary-grade certificates,  whether  probationary  or  permanent, 
to  serve  in  high  schools,  if  they  are  satisfied  that  such  teachers 
are  likely  to  do  good  work.  It  will  be  noticed,  also,  that  under 
rule  XII  it  is  possible  for  persons  who  have  not  received 
a  collegiate  training,  but  who  have  shown  themselves  to  be 
progressive  teachers,  to  obtain  in  time  secondary-grade  perma- 
nent certificates.  While  the  avenues  to  high  school  positions 
are  thus  wide  open,  necessarily  so  under  the  statutes  and 
properly  so  under  existing  conditions,  to  teachers  without 
college  training,  it  still  remains  highly  important  that,  just 
as  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  should  have  at  least  a 
good  high  school  training,  and  subsequently  some  preliminary 
professional  training  (see  rule  YII),  so  teachers  in  the  sec- 
ondary schools  should  have  a  good  collegiate  training,  with 
some  measure  of  professional  training  also  (see  rule  VIII) . 

The  relations  that  the  hio-h  schools  sustain  to  the  colleo-es, 
technical  schools  and  normal  schools  above  them  are  destined 
to  grow  in  number  and  weight,  because  of  the  great  drift 
of  educational  thought  and  action  towards  securino:  a  closer 
connection  between  these  two  classes  of  schools,  not  merely  at 
isolated  and  favored  points,  but  all  along  the  upper  high  school 
line.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  a  strong 
molding  influence  on  the  schools  below,  the  teachers  selected 
for  high  schools  should  have  the  high  grade  of  preparation 
recommended.  The  men  employed  in  our  Massachusetts  high 
schools  are  generally  college  graduates.  Owing  to  the  rapidly 
increasing  number  of  women  that  are  taking  college  courses 
with  special  reference  to  preparing  themselves  for  teaching, 
the  proportion  of  college  graduates  among  the  women  em- 
ployed in  high  schools  is  destined  steadily  to  increase. 

With  these  preliminary  observations,  attention  is  now  called 
to  the  following  plan. 
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Rules  for  the  State  Examination  and  Certification  of 

Teachers. 

I.  No  candidate  for  either  the  probationary  or  the  perma- 
nent certificate  of  qualification  required  to  be  given  under  the 
provisions  of  the  law  shall  be  exempt  from  examination. 

II.  The  probationary  certificate  shall  be  granted  to  any 
candidate  who  passes  the  prescribed  preliminary  examination, 
the  permanent  certificate  to  any  candidate  who  passes  the  pre- 
scribed final  examination,  or  who,  being  eligible  under  the 
rules,  passes  a  prescribed  complete  examination. 

III.  Certificates,  both  probationary  and  permanent,  shall  be 
granted  for  three  grades  of  subjects,  namely,  (a)  elementary, 
(5)  secondary  and  (c)  special. 

IV.  Candidates  for  certificates  shall  o-ive  evidence  of  o^ood 
health  and  character ;  and  the  examinations  both  for  the  proba- 
tionary and  the  permanent  certificates  shall  test  (a)  their 
scholarship  and  (5)  their  professional  ability. 

V.  The  qualifications  of  teachers  shall  be  determined  (a)  by 
written  tests,  (5)  by  oral  tests  and  (c)  by  inspection. 

VI.  The  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  shall  make  all 
needful  arrangements  for  conducting  the  examinations,  includ- 
ing the  preparation  of  questions  for  the  written  tests  and  the 
general  plan  for  oral  tests  and  methods  of  inspection ;  and  for 
this  purpose  he  may  avail  himself  of  the  experience  and  skill 
of  the  agents  of  the  Board,  the  principals  of  the  normal 
schools  or  of   such  other  experts  as  he  may  see  fit  to  consult. 

VII.  To  be  eligible  to  the  examination  for  the  elementary- 
grade  probationary  certificate  the  candidate  must  satisfy  the 
following  conditions :  — 

(«)  He  must  be  a  graduate  of  a  high  school  of  good  stand- 
ing, or  he  must  have  received  the  equivalent  of  a  good  high 
school  training. 

(5)  He  must  be  a  graduate  of  one  of  the  State  normal  schools 
of  Massachusetts,  or  of  the  Boston  Normal  School,  or  of  some 
approved  State  normal  school,  or  he  must  have  had  at  least  two 
fall  years'  experience  in  teaching. 

VIH.  To  be  eligible  to  the  examination  for  the  secondary- 
grade  probationary  certificate  the  candidate  must  satisfy  the 
following  conditions :  — 
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(ff )  He  must  be  a  graduate  of  a  college  or  of  an  institution 
of  as  high  a  grade,  or  he  must  have  received  the  equivalent  of 
a  college  training. 

(6)  He  must  also  have  received  preliminary  professional 
training  satisfactory  to  the  examiners,  or  he  must  have  had  at 
least  two  full  years'  experience  in  teaching. 

IX.  To  be  eligible  to  the  examination  for  a  special-grade 
probationary  certificate  the  candidate  must  have  received  ade- 
quate special  training  at  some  approved  institution  in  the  sub- 
ject he  wishes  to  teach,  or  he  must  have  had  at  least  two  full 
years'  experience  in  teaching  his  special  subject. 

X.  The  probationary  certificate  for  any  grade  shall  be 
valid  for  three  years  from  its  date  unless  revoked  earlier  for 
cause.  At  the  expiration  of  such  period  it  may  be  once  re- 
newed for  three  years,  upon  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
holder  continues  to  do  acceptable  work  as  a  teacher. 

XI.  The  holder  of  a  probationary  certificate  shall  receive  a 
permanent  certificate  for  the  corresponding  grade,  provided, — 

(«)  He  shall  have  had  at  least  three  years'  successful  experi- 
ence in  teaching  after  receiving  his  probationary  certificate,  a 
part  of  which  shall  have  been  in  Massachusetts  under  such  con- 
ditions as  to  enable  the  examiners  to  inspect  his  actual  work  in 
school. 

(5)  He  shall  have  passed  an  examination  in  such  additional 
subjects  as  may  be  prescribed. 

(c)  He  shall  have  submitted  a  satisfactory  thesis  on  some 
prescribed  theme. 

XII.  To  meet  the  cases  of  scholarly  and  successful  teachers 
whose  preliminary  training  has  not  been  of  the  kind  designated 
and  encouraged  by  the  Board,  and  who  would  therefore  be 
ineligible  to  take  examinations  for  probationary  certificates,  as 
well  as  the  cases  of  those  whose  service  has  been  so  long  that 
they  can  hardly  be  expected  to  seek  for  probationary  certifi- 
cates, the  following  rule  is  adopted  :  — 

Permanent  certificates  for  the  several  grades  may  be  granted 
to  other  candidates  than  those  who  hold  probationary  certifi- 
cates, provided, — 

(«)  They  shall  have  had  at  least  six  years'  experience  in 
teaching,  a  part  of  which  shall  have  been  in  Massachusetts 
under  such  conditions  as  to  enable  the  examiners  to  inspect 
their  work  in  the  schoolroom. 
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(b)  Their  scholarship  and  experience  appear  to  be  of  a  con- 
spicuously meritorious  character. 

(c)  They  shall  have  passed  an  examination  in  such  subjects, 
appropriate  to  the  several  grades,  as  may  be  prescribed. 

(d)  They  shall  have  submitted  a  satisfactory  thesis  on  some 
prescribed  theme. 

Subjects    of    the    Required    Examinations    for  Certifi- 
cates. 

Ulementary  Grade:  Probationary  Certificate. 

Examination. — The  candidate  should  have  a  good  ele- 
mentary acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  the  six  groups  that 
follow,  —  such  an  acquaintance  as  may  be  presumed  in  a  capa- 
ble person  who  has  done  the  prescribed  work  of  a  good  gram- 
mar school  and  a  good  high  school,  and  who  has  duly  profited 
either  by  his  normal  school  course  or  by  his  two  years  of 
experience  in  teaching  :  — 

1.  Languages,  including  (a)  English,  with  its  grammar  and 
literature,  and  (6)  the  elements  of  one  of  the  three  languages, 
Latin,  French  and  German. 

2.  Mathematics,  including  (a)  arithmetic,  (b)  the  elements 
of  algebra  and  (c)  the  elements  of  plane  geometry. 

3.  History  and  geography ,  including  (a)  the  history  and 
civil  government  of  Massachusetts  and  the  United  States,  with 
related  geography,  and  (b)  the  history  of  England,  with  related 
geography. 

4.  Sciences,  including  (a)  physical  geography,  (b)  physi- 
ology and  hygiene,  (c)  physics,  and  {d)  any  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing :  botany,  zoology,  geology,  chemistry  and  descriptive 
astronomy. 

5.  Drawing,  including  (a)  mechanical  and  freehand  draw-" 
ing,  and  (5)  any  one  of  the  topics,  form,  color  and  arrange- 
ment.    The  candidate  should  also  be  able  to  make  diagrams 
and  sketches  to  illustrate  his  answers  to  questions  that  may  be 
asked  in  other  subjects. 

6.  The  principles  of  education,  including  (a)  the  aims 
and  means  of  education,  (5)  the  elements  of  psychology, 
(c)  methods  of  teaching  the  specific  subjects  of  an  elementary 
course,  including  physical  culture  and  the  rudiments  of  music, 
and  (cZ)  school  management. 
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If  the  candidate  aims  to  teach  in  the  kindergarten,  the  fol- 
lowing  group  of  subjects  will  be  substituted  for  group  6  :  — 

7.  The  pinncijoles  of  education,  including  («)  the  aims 
and  means  of  education,  (b)  the  elements  of  psychology  and  (c) 
Froebel's  views  on  child  training ;  also  (J)  singing  and  (e)  the 
games,  songs,  gifts,  occupations,  and,  in  general,  the  subjects 
and  methods  appropriate  to  kindergarten  work. 

Oral  examination. — The  candidate  will  be  tested  orally  in 
at  least  one  of  the  foregoing  groups  at  the  discretion  of  the 
examiners,  the  preference  of  the  candidate  receiving  due  con- 
sideration. The  object  of  the  oral  test  is  to  form  an  estimate 
not  only  of  the  candidate's  scholastic  attainments  in  the  subjects 
themselves,  but  also  of  his  personal  characteristics  and  his  use 
of  language. 

Any  work  of  a  personal,  genuine  and  legitimate  character 
that  the  candidate  has  done  in  connection  with  any  of  the 
groups  that  are  set  for  examination  and  that  is  susceptible 
of  visible  or  tangible  presentation  may  be  offered,  and  such 
work  will  be  duly  weighed  in  the  final  estimate.  This  work 
may  come  from  either  the  academic  or  the  teaching  experience 
of  the  candidate.  To  indicate  the  scope  of  this  feature,  the 
following  kinds  of  possible  presentation  are  suggested,  but  the 
candidate  may  readily  extend  the  list :  — 

1.  A  book  of  drawing  exercises,  — particularly  such  a  book 
of  exercises  as  one  might  prepare  in  following  the  scheme  out- 
lined in  the  Course  of  Studies  for  Elementary  Schools,  pre- 
pared under  the  direction  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Education,  or  in  developing  any  branch  of  that  scheme. 

2.  Any  laboratory  notebook  that  is  a  genuine  record  of 
experiments  performed,  data  gathered  or  work  done,  with  the 
usual  accompaniments  of  diagrams,  observations  and  conclu- 
sions. 

3.  Any  essay  or  article  that  presents  the  nature,  successive 
steps  and  conclusions  of  any  simple,  personally  conducted 
investigation  of  a  scientific  character,  with  such  diagrams, 
sketches,  tables  and  other  helps  as  the  character  of  the  work 
may  suggest. 

4.  An  exercise  book  containing  compositions,  abstracts, 
analyses  or  other  written  work  that  involves  study  in  connec- 
tion with  the  literature  requirements  of  the  examination. 
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Since  the  purpose  of  this  feature  of  the  examination  is  to  give 
the  candidate  an  opportunity  to  furnish  evidence  of  his  interest 
and  proficiency  in  specific  directions  of  his  own  choosing,  no 
limit  is  imposed  upon  his  choice  of  a  theme  except  the  gen- 
eral one  that  it  shall  be  related  to  some  one  of  the  examination 
groups,  nor  is  the  candidate  restricted  to  a  single  theme.  The 
material  thus  ofiered,  as  well  as  any  other  matter  or  informa- 
tion that  has  a  bearing  on  the  question  of  qualifications  but 
might  not  appear  in  answers  to  formal  questions,  should  be 
presented  to  the  examiners  at  the  time  of  the  oral  test. 

Inspection.  —  The  inspection  of  the  candidate's  actual  work 
in  the  schoolroom  will  be  made  either  by  some  one  of  the 
examiners  or  by  some  competent  authority  specially  commis- 
sioned to  report  upon  such  work ;  or,  if  such  inspection  is 
not  practicable,  the  testimony  of  trustworthy  persons  who 
have  knowledge  of  the  candidate's  work  will  be  given  due 
weight. 

Elementary  Grade:  Permanent  Certificate. 

^Examination. — If  the  candidate  holds  a  probationary  cer- 
tificate for  the  elementary  grade,  he  will  be  examined  for  the 
permanent  certificate  in  the  same  grade  in  any  group  he  may 
elect  from  the  first  five  that  follow  and  in  the  sixth  group.  If 
he  does  not  hold  a  probationary  certificate,  but  comes  within 
the  provisions  of  rule  XII,  he  will  be  examined  in  any  two 
groups  he  may  elect  from  the  first  five  and  in  the  sixth ;  but 
these  requirements  may  be  increased  or  reduced  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  examiners. 

1.  Languages,  including  (a)  English,  with  its  grammar, 
rhetoric,  literature  and  history,  and  (h)  one  of  the  three 
languages,  Latin,  French  and  German. 

2.  Mathematics y  including  (a)  arithmetic,  (5)  algebra  and 
(c)  plane  geometry. 

3.  History  and  geography, — general  history,  with  related 
geography. 

4.  Sciences,  including  (a)  physical  geography,  (6)  physi- 
ology and  hygiene,  (c)  physics,  and  {d)  one  of  the  following: 
biology,  botany,  zoology,  geology,  chemistry  and  descriptive 
astronomy. 
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5.  Draiving,  including  (a)  mechanical  and  freehand  draw- 
ing, and  (5)  form,  color,  historic  ornament,  and  elementary 
and  applied  design. 

6.  Education,  —  its  j^rinciples  and  history,  including  (a)  the 
aims  and  means  of  education,  (5)  psychology,  (c)  the  world's 
principal  educational  movements,  particularly  those  of  modern 
times,  and  (cZ)  Massachusetts  school  legislation. 

Thesis.  — A  thesis  will  be  required  of  each  candidate  on  some 
educational  theme  approved  by  the  examiners.  The  candidate 
may  present,  in  addition,  any  other  work  that  bears  witness  to 
his  study  and  progress  as  a  teacher. 

Inspection,  — The  candidate's  work  in  the  schoolroom  and 
his  general  service  as  a  teacher  must  be  satisfactory  to  the 
examiners,  or  to  such  persons  as  may  be  specially  commis- 
sioned to  inquire  into  the  quality  of  his  experience. 


Secondary  Grade:  Probationary  Certificate. 

JExatnination. — The  candidate  should  have  a  sound  ac- 
quaintance with  the  subjects  of  the  six  groups  that  follow,  — 
such  an  acquaintance  as  may  be  presumed  in  a  capable  person 
who  has  done  high  school  and  collegiate  work,  and  profited  by 
such  professional  training  as  he  may  have  received  or  by  his 
two  years  of  experience  in  teaching  :  — 

1.  Languages,  including  (a)  English,  with  its  grammar, 
rhetoric,  literature  and  history,  and  (h)  any  two  of  the  four 
languages,  Latin,  Greek,  French  and  German. 

2.  Mathematics,  including  (a)  algebra  and  (5)  plane  geom- 
etry. 

3.  History  and  geography,  including  (a)  the  history  of 
civil  government  of  Massachusetts  and  the  United  States, 
with  related  geography,  and  (h)  general  history,  with  related 
geography. 

4.  Sciences,  including  (a)  physical  geography,  (b)  phj^si- 
ology  and  hygiene,  (c)  physics,  and  (cZ)  one  of  the  following : 
biology,  botany,  zoology,  chemistry,  geology  and  descriptive 
astronomy. 

5.  Drawing,  including  (a)  mechanical  and  freehand  draw- 
ing, and  (6)  one  of  the  following  topics :  form,  color,  historic 
ornament,  and  elementary  and  applied  design.     The  candidate 
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should  also  be  able  to  make  diagrams  and  sketches  to  illustrate 
his  answers  to  questions  that  may  be  asked  in  other  subjects. 

6.  The  principles  of  education,  including  (a)  the  aims  and 
means  of  education,  (b)  the  elements  of  psychology,  (c)  prin- 
ciples to  be  observed  in  teaching,  and  (cZ)  school  manage- 
ment. 

Oral  examination  and  inspection.  —  See  the  directions  given 
under  the  heading  Elementary  Grade :  Probationary  Qertifi- 
cate. 

Secondary  Grade:  Permanent  Certificate. 

Examination.  —  If  the  candidate  holds  a  probationary  cer- 
tificate for  the  secondary  grade,  he  will  be  examined  for  the 
permanent  certificate  in  the  same  grade  in  any  group  he  may 
elect  from  the  first  five  that  follow  and  in  the  sixth  group. 
If  the  candidate  does  not  hold  a  probationary  certificate,  but 
comes  within  the  provisions  of  rule  XII,  he  will  be  examined 
in  any  two  groups  he  may  elect  from  the  first  five  and  in  the 
sixth ;  but  this  requirement  may  be  increased  or  reduced  at  the 
discretion  of  the  examiners.  The  examination  in  any  one  of 
the  first  five  groups  will  cover  methods  of  teaching  the  subjects 
of  that  group. 

1.  Languages,  including  (a)  English,  with  its  grammar, 
rhetoric,  literature  and  history,  and  (5)  any  two  of  the  four 
languages,  Latin,  Greek,  French  and  German. 

2.  Mathematics,  including  {a)  algebra  and  (5)  either  plane 
and  solid  geometry  or  plane  trigonometry. 

3.  History  and  geography,  including  (a)  general  history, 
with  related  geography,  and  (5)  the  intensive  study  of  some 
historical  period  or  movement. 

4.  Sciences,  including  {a)  physical  geography,  (5)  physiol- 
ogy and  hygiene,  (c)  physics,  and  {d)  any  one  of  the  following  : 
biology,  botany,  zoology,  chemistry,  geology  and  descriptive 
astronomy. 

5.  Drawing,  including  (a)  mechanical  and  freehand  draw- 
ing, and  (6)  the  following  topics  :  form,  color,  historic  orna- 
ment, and  elementary  and  applied  design. 

6.  Education,  — its  principles  and  history,  including  («)  the 
aims  and  means  of  education,  (5)  psychology,  (c)  the  world's 
principal  educational  movements,  particularly  those  of  modern 
times,  and  (J)  Massachusetts  school  legislation. 
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Thesis.  — A  thesis  will  be  required  of  each  candidate  on  some 
educational  theme  approved  by  the  examiners.  The  candidate 
may  present,  in  addition,  any  other  work  that  bears  witness  to 
his  study  and  progress  as  a  teacher. 

Inspection.  —  The  candidate's  work  in  the  schoolroom  and 
his  general  service  as  a  teacher  must  be  satisfactory  to  the 
examiners,  or  to  such  persons  as  may  be  specially  commis- 
sioned to  inquire  into  the  quality  of  his  experience. 

Special  Grade:  Probationary  Certificate. 

Recommendation. — It  is  highly  desirable  that  the  candidate 
who  aims  to  teach  a  special  or  a  single  subject,  whatever  it 
may  be,  shall  qualify  himself  in  a  broad  and  liberal  way.  He 
is  earnestlv  advised,  therefore,  to  take  the  regular  examination 
designated  for  the  probationary  certificate  of  that  grade  of 
schools,  whether  elementary  or  secondary,  in  which  he  aims  to 
teach.  If  successful,  he  will  receive  the  appropriate  general 
certificate  for  that  grade.  If  the  candidate,  in  addition,  passes 
the  special  examination  described  below,  he  will  receive  a  pro- 
bationary certificate  for  the  special  grade  also.  A  special-grade 
certificate  thus  reenforced  by  a  general  certificate  would  indicate 
a  wider  range  and  a  higher  degree  of  preparation  than  a  special- 
grade  certificate  not  thus  supported. 

Special  alternative. — If,  however,  the  candidate  wishes  to 
limit  his  work  to  some  subject  that  is  distinctly  and  narrowly 
special,  such  as  drawing,  stenography,  physical  culture,  music 
or  some  branch  of  domestic  or  manual  training,  and  does  not 
deem  it  expedient  to  take  an  examination  in  either  of  the 
general  grades,  as  recommended  above,  he  will  be  required  to 
pass  the  examinations,  both  general  and  special,  that  are  indi- 
cated below. 

General  examination :  — 

1.  Language,  —  English,  with  its  grammar  and  literature. 

2 .  Mathematics,  —  arithmetic . 

3.  History  and  geography, — the  history  and  civil  govern- 
ment of  Massachusetts  and  the  United  States,  with  related 
geography. 

4.  Sciences,  —  (a)  physiology  and  hygiene,  and  (h)  any  one 
of  the  following  :  physical  geography,  physics,  botany,  zoology, 
geology,  chemistry  and  descriptive  astronomy. 
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5.  Drawing,  —  freehand  ;  particularly  diagrams  and  sketches 
to  illustrate  answers  to  questions  that  may  be  asked  in  other 
subjects. 

Special  examination :  — 

1.  The  specific  subject,  in  all  its  branches,  which  the  can- 
didate intends  to  teach,  with  principles  to  be  observed  and 
methods  to  be  followed  in  teaching  it. 

This  requirement  will  be  interpreted  to  include  such  branches, 
in  addition  to  those  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  general  exam- 
ination and  not  otherwise  provided  for,  as  are  closely,  if  not 
indispensably,  related  to  the  special  subjects  to  be  taught,  as 
chemistry  in  the  case  of  cooking,  geometry  in  the  case  of 
wood-working,  so  much  of  physics  as  deals  with  sound  in  the 
case  of  music,  etc. 

2.  Specimens  of  work,  when  practicable,  or  other  evidences 
of  the  candidate's  mastery  of  his  subject. 

3.  A  demonstration  lesson. 

Oral  examination  and  inspection.  —  See  the  directions  given 
under  the  heading  Elementary  Grade:  Probationary  Certifi- 
cate. 

Special  Grade:   Permanent  Certificate. 

Examination.  —  If  the  candidate  holds,  in  addition  to  his 
special-grade  probationary  certificate,  a  probationary  certificate 
of  either  of  the  general  grades,  his  examination  for  the  per- 
manent certificate  of  the  corresponding  general  grade  will 
answer  for  an  examination  for  the  permanent  certificate  of  the 
special  grade. 

If  the  candidate  holds  a  special-grade  probationary  certifi- 
cate, and  no  other,  he  will  be  examined  for  the  permanent 
certificate  of  the  same  grade  in  any  one  he  may  elect  from  the 
first  five  groups  that  follow  and  in  the  sixth. 

If  the  candidate  comes  under  the  provisions  of  rule  XII,  he 
will  be  examined,  as  he  may  choose,  either  (^a)  for  the  perma- 
nent certificate  of  one  of  the  regular  grades,  and,  in  addition, 
in  the  subjects  set  for  the  special  examination  for  the  proba- 
tionary certificate  of  the  special  grade,  or  (h)  in  any  group 
he  ma}''  elect  from  the  first  five  that  follow,  in  the  sixth  group, 
and,  in  addition,  in  the  subjects  set  for  the  special  examination 
for  the  probationary  certificate  of  the  special  grade ;  but  either 
of  these  two  requirements  may  be  increased  or  reduced  at  the 
discretion  of  the  examiners. 
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1.  Language, — English  with  its  grammar,  rhetoric,  litera- 
ture and  history. 

2.  Mathematics,  — either  (a)  the  elements  of  algebra  or  (6) 
the  elements  of  plane  geometry. 

3.  History  and  geography,  —  either  (a)  the  history  of  Eng- 
land, with  related  geography,  or  (6)  general  history,  with  re- 
lated geography. 

4.  Sciences,  —  (a)  physiology  and  hygiene,  and  (&)  any  one 
of  the  following :  physical  geography,  physics,  botany,  zoology, 
geology,  chemistry  and  descriptive  astronomy. 

5.  Drawing, —  (a)  mechanical  and  freehand  drawing,  and 
(5)  any  one  of  the  topics,  form,  color  and  arrangement. 

6.  Education,  — its  principles  and  history,  including  (c)  the 
aims  and  means  of  education,  (6)  psychology,  (c)  the  world's 
principal  educational  movements,  particularly^  those  of  modern 
times,  and  (d)  Massachusetts  school  legislation. 

Thesis. — A  thesis  will  be  required  of  each  candidate,  on 
some  theme  connected  with  his  special  subject  and  approved  by 
the  examiners.  The  candidate  may  present  in  addition  any 
other  work  that  bears  witness  to  his  study  and  progress  as  a 
teacher. 

Inspection.  —  The  candidate's  work  in  the  schoolroom  and 
his  general  service  as  a  teacher  must  be  satisfactory  to  the 
examiners,  or  to  such  persons  as  may  be  specially  commis- 
sioned to  inquire  into  the  quality  of  his  experience. 

Remarks. 

1.  Directions  for  Preparatory  Work. — To  supplement  the 
foregoing  plan,  a  detailed  statement  of  the  kind  and  amount  of 
work  each  subject  requires,  or  of  authorities  and  works  adequate 
for  particular  requirements,  will  be  ready  on  or  before  April 
1,  1895.  This  statement  will  also  contain  specific  directions 
about  such  certificates  and  testimonials  as  may  be  required,  the 
times  for  registration,  and  the  places  and  dates  for  the  examina- 
tions, as  well  as  such  other  information  as  may  be  of  service  to 
candidates. 

2.  Standards  for  the  Examinations.  —  When  the  subjects 
for  the  examination  for  the  permanent  certificate  are  the  same 
as  those  for  the  examination  for  the  probationary  certificate,  as 
they  frequently  are,  it  is  intended  that  the  second  examination  in 
these  subjects  shall  be  deeper  and  more  searching  than  the  first. 
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It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  candidate,  however  well 
prepared,  will  be  able  to  respond  in  a  strong  way  to  every 
detail  in  a  scheme  of  extensive  requirements.  Obviously,  too, 
there  is  need  of  consideration  for  those  who  completed  their 
high  school  studies  before  it  was  possible  for  them  to  know  the 
requirements  of  the  present  plan,  and  who,  therefore,  may  have 
omitted  some  subject  which  the  plan  prescribes.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  ask,  however,  that  each  candidate  shall  show  good  qual- 
ity in  a  sufficient  number  of  the  tests  to  which  he  is  subjected  to 
reveal  breadth  and  depth  of  attainment  and  the  possession  of 
teaching  power.  He  should  certainly  pass  a  good  examination 
in  subjects  that  he  will  teach.  Great  weight  will  be  attached 
to  successful  experience  in  teaching  and  managing  schools. 

3.  The  Aim  of  the  State  Plan.  —  The  chief  aim  of  the  State 
plan,  as  herein  outlined,  is  to  discover  by  reasonable  tests, 
formally  described  so  far  as  practicable,  the  merit  and  promise 
of  the  candidate,  and  to  recognize  such  merit  and  promise, 
if  they  are  deemed  adequate,  by  means  of  an  appropriate 
certificate  and  a  place  in  the  State  list  of  eligible  teachers. 
The  examination  requirements  should  be  viewed  as  minimum 
requirements  only,  and  are  not  to  be  interpreted  as  ruling  out 
of  consideration  other  and  higher  subjects  of  study  in  which 
the  candidate  may  be  proficient.  On  the  contrary,  evidences 
of  scholarly  attainment  and  professional  power  that  might  not 
be  revealed  under  the  limitations  of  a  published  scheme  will 
be  heartily  welcomed. 

4.  Improvements  through  JExperience.  —  In  formulating  a 
State  plan  in  advance  of  experience,  especially  when  the  plan 
has  to  deal  with  the  diverse  conditions  already  alluded  to  in 
this  report,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  all  its  details  at 
the  outset  will  be  precisely  what  they  ought  to  be.  Whatever 
defects  the  present  plan  may  have,  experience  is  quite  sure  to 
disclose  them,  and  in  the  light  of  that  experience  modifications 
and  corrections  may  be  made. 

If  in  its  execution  it  can  be  kept  free  from  a  cold  and 
technical  formalism,  if  it  can  be  administered  so  as  to  bring 
out,  in  some  measure,  the  totality  of  the  candidate's  fitness, 
rather  than  isolated,  disconnected  and  meagre  bits  of  it,  then 
it  may  prove  of  great  and  mutual  service  to  ambitious  towns 
and  well-qualified  teachers. 
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Nor  is  this  gain  of  mutual  service  the  only  one  to  be  looked 
for.  Whether  teachers  incline  to  a  place  in  the  State  eligible 
list  or  not,  higher  standards  of  preparation  are  set  for  them 
throughout  the  State,  more  serious  thought  is  invited  to  the 
need  of  special  training,  and  teaching  in  practice  is  likely  to 
be  brought  nearer  to  what  it  is  in  theory,  — a  true  profession, 
as  exacting  in  its  demands  as  any  other,  and  rivalling  the 
noblest  in  its  potency  for  good. 

KespectfuUy  submitted, 

FEANK  A.   HILL, 

Secretary. 


The  foregoing  report  was  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Education  at  its 
regular  meeting  Dec.  6,  1894,  and  was  immediately  referred  to  a  special 
committee  for  consideration.  After  a  few  modifications,  which  commended 
themselves  to  the  secretary  as  well  as  to  the  special  committee,  the  report 
was  approved,  and,  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board,  held  December  14, 
the  plan  of  examination  and  certification  of  teachers  embodied  in  the  report 
was  unanimously  adopted. 


H. 


COURSE   OF   STUDIES 


FOR 


ELEMENTARY     SCHOOLS 


Prepared  under  the  Direction  of  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Education. 


REVISED    edition. 


For  aid  in  preparing  this  course  of  studies  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  desires  to  acknowledge  his  obligations  to  his  predecessor,  Hon. 
J.  W.  Dickinson,  to  the  agents  of  the  Board,  and  to  ARTHUR  C. 
BOYDEN,  F.  F.  iVlURDOCK  and  Miss  EMMA  C.  FiSHER  of  Bridgewater; 
to  Miss  S.  E.  BRASSILL  of  Quincy,  EBEN  H.  DAVIS  of  Chelsea,  GEORGE 
E.  Gay  of  Maiden   and   G.   LARSSON  of  Boston. 
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FOB 


ELEMENTARY    SCHOOLS 


A  course  of  studies  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  public 
schools  will  determine  the  kind  and  extent  of  the  knowledge 
which  the  pupils  of  these  schools  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
obtain  in  their  school  exercises.  The  arrangement  of  the  vari- 
ous topics  of  the  course  will  determine  the  order  of  study  and 
the  relations  which  the  different  kinds  of  knowledge  obtained 
will  bear  to  one  another  in  the  learner's  mind. 

The  development  of  power  and  of  good  mental  habits  in  the 
minds  of  the  young  will  depend  on  the  kind  and  degree  of 
mental  activity  they  are  required  by  their  studies  to  exert  in 
the  pursuit  and  application  of  useful  knowledge.  Useful 
knowledge  and  right  mental  habits  are  important  ends  to  be 
secured  in  the  public  school.  If,  therefore,  the  topics  enumer- 
ated in  a  course  of  studies  are  selected  and  arranged  with  an 
intelligent  reference  to  the  accomplishment  of  these  ends,  they 
must  form  a  plan  of  school  work  which  should  be  made  uni- 
versal in  its  application. 

An  ideal  course  may  require  some  modifications,  that  it  may 
be  adapted  to  the  schools  of  the  various  localities  in  the  State  ; 
but  these  modifications  will  not  be  likely  to  involve  changes  in 
the  principles  upon  which  the  model  course  is  founded.  Such 
a  course  will,  therefore,  aid  school  authorities  in  making  a  plan 
of  studies  for  the  schools  under  their  own  supervision,  even  if 
some  modifications  are  made.  The  model  course  will  also  sug- 
gest the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  constructing:  the  work 
of  the  school  with  reference  to  the  ends  to  be  secured.  With 
such  considerations  in  mind,  we  may  hope  that  much  of  the 
waste  now  experienced  through  the  use  of  aimless  courses  of 
study  will  be  prevented. 

[307] 
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The  Massachusetts  system  of  public  schools  consists  of  four 
grades  of  schools,  known  as  primary,  intermediate,  grammar 
and  high  schools.  These  grades  are  distinguished  from  one 
another  by  the  topics  introduced  into  their  courses  of  studies, 
and  by  the  kind  of  mental  activity  required  in  pursuing  them. 
The  schools  of  the  system  are  said  to  be  graded  when  each  of 
the  four  grades  has  its  own  separate  organization  of  classes, 
composed  of  pupils  of  presumably  the  same  attainments  and 
pursuing  the  same  branches  of  learning.  The  schools  are  un- 
graded if  the  different  grades  are  organized  into  one  school  in 
which  the  pupils  are  taught  in  various  classes  according  to 
their  attainments  in  the  different  subjects  of  study.  From  this 
we  may  infer  that  each  of  the  two  kinds  of  schools  must  have 
an  organization  of  its  own.  While  the  same  method  of  teach- 
ing should  be  practised  in  the  ungraded  as  in  the  graded 
schools,  the  arrangement  of  their  courses  of  studies  must  differ 
in  some  particulars,  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  different  classes. 
The  following  course  of  studies  has  been  prepared  for  elemen- 
tary schools,  with  the  hope  that  at  least  it  may  aid  the  school 
authorities  of  the  towns  in  preparing  courses  adapted  to  their 
own  schools,  whether  they  are  closely  graded  or  not. 


ORGANIZATION    OF   UNGRADED   SCHOOLS. 

The  large  number  of  classes  frequently  found  in  ungraded 
schools,  all  to  be  taught  by  one  teacher,  is  always  a  hindrance 
to  good  results.  Such  an  arrangement  allows  but  little  time  to 
be  given  either  to  teaching  or  to  recitation.  The  pupils  should 
be  arranged  in  as  small  a  number  of  classes  as  possible,  but 
with  special  reference  to  their  attainments  and  to  their  ability 
to  pursue  the  topics  of  study  assigned  to  the  classes  in  which 
they  are  enrolled.  Such  an  arrangement  will  produce  a  grad- 
ino-  of  even  the  uno;raded  schools. 

Class  exercises  are  important.  They  provide  an  opportunity 
for  the  young  pupils  to  express  by  language  or  by  illustration 
what  they  know  of  the  subjects  of  their  lessons  and  to  reveal 
what  they  do  not  know.  They  furnish  a  good  occasion  for  criti- 
cisms and  for  directing  the  young  scholars  to  new  truths  relating 
to  the  subjects  of  their  lessons.  The  recitation  exercises  offer  an 
important  stimulus  for  study  and  a  time  for  teaching  an  advance 
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lesson.  There  is  not  enough  teachmg  in  many  of  our  schools, 
particularly  in  those  that  are  burdened  by  an  excessive  number 
of  classes.  Too  often  the  children  are  hurried  through  their 
recitations,  and  then,  without  being  directed  by  good  teaching 
to  the  knowledge  they  are  hereafter  to  seek  in  an  advance 
lesson,  they  are  sent  away  to  commit  to  memory  the  words 
found  in  their  books.  It  is  most  important,  therefore,  that 
committees,  superintendents  and  teachers  should  turn  their 
attention  to  limiting  the  number  of  classes,  especially  in  their 
ungraded  schools,  so  as  to  make  good  teaching  possible.  For 
accomplishing  this  end  the  following  suggestions  may  be  of 
service : — 

1.  Unite  as  far  as  practicable  the  classes  pursuing  the  same 
subject.  By  the  use  of  supplementary  reading  matter,  and  by 
the  use  of  the  topical  method  of  instruction  in  other  branches 
of  learning,  classes  in  different  grades  may  be  brought  together. 

2.  Let  the  recitations  of  the  older  pupils  in  certain  subjects 
alternate.  The  recitations  in  geography  may  alternate  with 
those  in  history,  physiology  with  grammar,  and  writing  with 
drawing.  The  reading  exercises  of  the  upper  classes  may 
alternate  with  one  another. 

3.  There  may  be  a  frequent  substitution  of  written  for  oral 
recitations  in  many  subjects.  The  written  work  may  be  exam- 
ined out  of  school  hours.  Written  exercises  may  be  so  con- 
ducted as  to  produce  a  most  thorough  test  of  the  learner's 
knowledge  and  of  his  ability  to  make  a  correct  expression  of 
what  he  has  learned. 

A  programme  of  exercises  should  be  prepared  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  term.  It  should  contain  the  order  of  exercises  for 
each  day,  indicating  the  time  at  which  each  exercise  should 
begin  and  end.  The  programme  should  be  carefully  followed 
b}^  the  teacher,  that  he  may  train  his  pupils  to  habits  of  prompt- 
ness and  punctuality. 

MEANS   OF  TEACHING. 

Blackboards.  —  There  should  be  an  abundance  of  blackboard 
surface  on  the  walls  of  every  schoolroom.  A  movable  black- 
board will  be  convenient,  if  not  necessaiy,  for  the  teacher  to 
use  in  teaching  his  topics  to  the  various  classes.    In  connection 
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with  the  blackboards  there  should  be  a  good  supply  of  crayons, 
erasers  and  pointers. 

For  Reading.  — A  chart  of  sentences  for  beginners,  a  graded 
set  of  readers  to  be  used  as  the  different  classes  are  prepared 
for  them,  suitable  books  for  supplementary  reading  (several 
copies  of  each  kind),  a  large  English  dictionary,  a  biographical 
dictionary,  a  gazetteer  and  a  good  encyclopedia. 

For  Writing.  —  Slates  ruled  on  one  side  for  the  youngest 
pupils,  or,  preferably,  ruled  practice  paper ;  paper,  pencils, 
pens  and  ink,  penwipers  and  blotters  for  all  who  use  ink,  and 
suitable  means  of  sharpening  pencils. 

For  Arithmetic.  — A  kindergarten  table  for  primary  pupils  ; 
blocks,  splints  and  numeral  frame,  for  teaching  the  numbers ; 
foot  rules  and  a  yardstick;  measures  of  capacity,  liquid  and 
dry ;  toy  money. 

For  Geograj)hy .  —  A  globe  ;  outline  maps  of  the  hemispheres 
and  of  the  continents,  a  map  of  the  United  States  and  a  map 
of  Massachusetts  ;  reference  books  ;  paper  for  map  drawing ; 
pictures  of  persons,  places  and  events  ;  a  gazetteer ;  a  board 
or  table  (painted  blue)  for  sand  moulding. 

For  Physiology.  —  Various  parts  of  the  body  preserved  for 
illustration;  anatomical  and  physiological  charts. 

For  Drawing.  —  Clay  for  modelling,  geometrical  forms, 
models  and  casts  in  plaster,  pencils,  rulers,  manila  and  white 
paper,  compasses. 

For  Nature  Studies.  —  Direct  the  pupils  and  encourage  them 
in  making  collections  of  natural  objects  for  observation.  In 
elementary  physics,  chemistry  and  astronom}^  instruct  the 
pupils  in  making  simple  illustrative  apparatus. 

Closet  and  Cases  for  Text-boohs,  Supi^lies  and  Apparatus.  — 
The  condition  of  these  things  should  be  frequently  inspected 
by  the  school  committee  or  superintendent. 

Every  elementary  school  should  be  supplied  with  the  most 
approved  means  of  teaching  the  facts  relating  to  all  objects 
and  subjects  to  which  the  course  of  required  studies  directs 
attention. 

It  is  plainly  necessary  to  construct  our  public  school  courses 
of  studies  with  special  reference  to  ends  found  in  the  public 
schools  themselves.  At  the  same  time,  the  best  preparation 
for  taking  up  higher  forms  of  study  is  made  by  pursuing  the 
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best  course  for  elementary  learning.     If  this  is  not  true  the 
higher  course  must  be  artificial  and  false. 

If  the  analytic  objective  method  of  teaching  is  continued 
throughout  all  grades  of  instruction,  then  the  student  from  the 
preparatory  school  can  go  on  in  progressive  steps  from  elemen- 
tary to  scientific  study  without  ever  being  compelled  to  violate 
the  laws  of  the  mind  that  control  it  in  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge and  in  mental  development. 

LANGUAGE. 

Language,  as  used  in  the  schools,  consists  of  words  employed 
to  express  ideas  and  thoughts.  It  follows  from  the  definition 
that  language  cannot  be  employed  until  the  ideas  and  thoughts 
to  be  expressed  by  it  are  formed  in  the  mind.  A  knowledge 
of  this  truth  must  direct  both  teacher  and  pupil  in  all  teaching 
and  study  of  language. 

Pupils  are  to  be  trained  to  speak  and  write  fluently  and  cor- 
rectly. To  accomplish  this  end,  daily  exercises  are  required 
throughout  the  course.  These  exercises  should  be,  first,  in  the 
oral  form  ;  secondly,  in  the  written.  Special  oral  language  les- 
sons should  be  carefully  taught  during  the  first  years  of  school 
work,  as  a  preparation  for  reading  exercises.  Every  school 
exercise  should,  with  other  ends,  be  treated  as  a  language  exer- 
cise. No  incomplete  statements  or  ungrammatical  expressions 
should  pass  unnoticed  by  the  teacher.  By  such  instruction  the 
pupils  may  be  trained  to  the  correct  use  of  language.  The 
study  of  technical  grammar  should  be  introduced  during  the 
eighth  or  ninth  year  of  the  elementary  course. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Oral  Work.  —  Oral  exercises  to  develop  the  power  of 
language  by  training  to  quick  observation  and  to  power  of 
association. 

Train  to  fluency  and  habits  of  correct  expression  by  teaching 
new  words  to  increase  the  vocabulary  and  by  constant  correc- 
tion of  the  use  of  words  in  the  vocabulary. 

Teach  the  elements  of  the  spoken  word ;  the  correct  use  of 
vowels,  diphthongs,  consonants,  syllables,  accent  and  pronun- 
ciation. 
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Teach  the  use  of  the  forms  that^  this,  tliose,  these;  is,  are, 
was,  loere,  has,  have;  the  plurals  of  nouns ;  the  possessives  of 
singulars. 

Teach  the  formation  of  simple  sentences  and  of  simple  nar- 
rative ;  teach  the  pupil  to  describe ;  give  oral  dictation  in 
memory  work.  The  correct  spelling  of  the  words  used  should 
also  be  taught. 

WplIttejST  Work. — Teach  the  recognition  of  script  and 
print  letters ;  the  alphabet,  with  the  long  and  the  short  sounds 
of  the  vowels,  the  hard  and  the  soft  sounds  of  consonants,  and 
the  use  of  diacritical  marks,  such  as  the  macron  and  the  breve. 

Teach  the  more  common  abbreviations,  such  as  Mr.,  Mrs., 
Dr.  and  St. 

Train  the  pupil  the  latter  part  of  the  year  to  write  and  com- 
pose simple  sentences  and  to  copy  simple  sentences  which  he 
has  composed. 

Teach  the  use  of  capitals  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence, 
in  proper  names  and  with  the  pronoun  I.  Teach  the  use  of 
period,  question,  exclamation  and  apostrophe  marks. 

Suggestions. — Train  the  pupil  to  habits  of  observing  his 
own  languasre  and  the  language  of  those  about  him. 

Provide  each  pupil  with  ruled  practice  paper;  paper  is 
better  for  the  eyes  than  slates,  and  it  enables  the  teacher  to 
preserve  the  work  of  pupils.  Attention  should  be  given 
to  the  quality  of  the  pupil's  tones  and  to  SkWj  defects  in  his 
speech  or  hearing. 

The  teacher  should  cultivate  pleasant  conversational  tones  in 
himself  that  he  may  add  the  power  of  example  to  that  of 
precept.  He  should  also  be  able  to  write  well  and  to  draw 
well  upon  the  blackboard. 

Materials  and  Occasions.  —  The  materials  for  elementary" 
language  work  may  be  found  in  things  well  known  and  inter- 
esting to  children,  such  as  they  deal  with  in  their  homes,  in 
the  schoolroom  or  in  their  plays,  or  in  such  natural  objects  as 
plants,  flowers,  fruits,  animals  and  minerals  ;  and  in  the  qualities 
of  such  objects,  with  their  actions  and  uses.  The  occasions  for 
such  work  are  in  familiar  talks  about  these  objects,  in  which  the 
children  are  led  to  tell  what  they  see  and  know,  the  teacher 
supplementing  their  work  as  their  interest  is  kindled,  but  tak- 
ing pains  not  to  supersede  their  mental  activity  by  his  own. 
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The  objects  themselves  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils, 
or,  at  least,  in  their  presence,  so  far  as  may  be  practicable.  In 
default  of  such  objects,  toy  models  or  even  pictures  of  them 
may  be  used. 

Pictures  should  be  used  also  to  cultivate  the  child's  imagina- 
tion. 

The  objects  should  be  studied  for  their  own  sake  as  well  as 
to  furnish  a  basis  for  language  work.  Hence  they  should  be 
selected  in  accordance  with  a  well-considered  plan  of  succession 
and  with  reference  to  the  season  best  suited  for  their  study. 
They  should  be  attacked  from  the  child's  point  of  view  ;  that 
is,  his  observations  should  be  the  starting  point  in  the  exercise. 

An  object  should  be  described  at  first  as  a  whole.  Then  its 
oral  name  and  its  written  name  should  be  learned  in  order. 
Objects  that  have  movement,  action,  life  are  more  likely  to 
engage  the  child's  interest  first ;  his  interest  once  kindled,  then 
his  mind  can  be  led  readily  to  the  more  obvious  facts  of  quality^ 
structural  detail  and  use.  Do  not  press  far  in  matters  of 
detail ;  do  just  enough  to  tax  the  child's  mind  gently  and 
briefly,  and  change  the  exercise  before  signs  of  v/aning  interest 
and  growing  inability  appear. 

The  principle  of  correlating  diflerent  subjects,  as  language 
work  with  nature  study,  — that  is,  of  enforcing  the  lessons  of 
each  with  the  natural  aid  of  the  other,  —  is  doubly  valuable  in 
awakening  and  holding  interest  and  in  strengthening  concepts, 
and  is  susceptible  of  indefinite  extension  and  variation.  Draw- 
ing, for  instance,  may  be  happily  used  in  connection  with 
nature  study  and  language  work,  as,  indeed,  with  any  subject 
whose  ideas  are  susceptible  of  graphic  representation. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Oral  Work. — Direct  the  pupil  in  the  choice  and  use  of 
words  as  let's  for  less;  tvell  for  good;  shall  for  will  with  first 
person  in  asking  questions;  Qiiai/  for  can;  this  kind  for  t/iese 
kind;  this  sort  for  these  sort;  a  long  way  for  a  long  tvays. 
Continue  the  work  with  the  elementary  sounds,  syllables  and 
accent  of  words. 

Teach  the  use  of  the  singular  and  the  plural  forms  of  nouns 
and  verbs  and  the  use  of  verbs  with  singular  and  plural  sub- 
jects. 
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Teach  the  use  of  personal  pronouns  with  different  forms  of 
the  verbs  am  and  has. 

Teach  the  past,  present  and  future  of  sit,  lie,  go,  do,  see, 
hrealt,  sjyeak,  blow,  bring,  buy,  come,  catch,  read,  teach,  throw. 

Teach  combination  of  simple  sentences.  Lead  the  pupil  to 
develop  simple  narration  and  description  by  topics.  Continue 
oral  dictation  and  memory  work. 

Written  Work. — Teach  the  broad,  Italian  and  inter- 
mediate sounds  of  the  vowels  and  the  use  of  the  diaeresis,  the 
dot  and  the  circumflex. 

Teach  the  simple  abbreviations  used  in  letter  writing ;  also 
the  use  of  capitals  in  headings  and  in  lines  of  poetry  and  the 
use  of  the  comma  by  copying. 

Train  pupils  to  write  simple  sentences  from  dictation. 

Teach  the  writing  of  simple  letters  by  copying  and  by 
original  expression. 

Take  pains  to  have  the  pupil  spell  correctly  the  words  used. 

Suggestions.  —  Review  all  the  work  of  the  previous  j^ear  and 
give  a  drill  on  the  weak  points. 

Train  the  pupil  to  see  words  quickly  and  accurately  by  his 
rapid  reading  of  words  in  classified  lists,  also  by  his  reading 
sentences  sighted  by  opening  a  book  at  random  and  imme- 
diately closing  it. 

The  parts  of  the  verb  should  be  taught  from  action  lessons. 

Insist  upon  neatness  and  accuracy  in  all  written  work. 

Materials  and  Occasions.  —  Continue  lessons  on  familiar 
objects,  plants,  animals  and  minerals ;  teach  the  number,  size, 
color  and  arrangement  of  parts  of  plants ;  the  parts  and 
arrangement  of  animal  and  mineral  structures  ;  qualities. 

Stories  may  be  told  or  read  by  the  teacher  and  reproduced 
orally  or  in  writing  by  the  pupils.  Some  of  them  may  relate 
to  objects  used  in  the  language  work ;  others  should  present 
examples  of  good  conduct  in  language  appropriate  to  young- 
minds. 

THIRD   YEAR. 

Oral  Work.  —  Continue  the  work  upon  the  choice  and  use 
of  words. 

Lead  the  pupil  to  pronounce  for  himself  such  new  words  as 
his  past  training  has  prepared  him  to  attack. 
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Teach  the  powers  of  the  letters  and  the  spelling  of  the  words 
used.  Add  abbreviations,  such  as  those  for  the  months,  Rev., 
P.  0.,    etc. 

Lead  the  pupil  to  memorize  poetry  and  prose  in  accord  with 
other  subjects. 

Teach  a  simple  form  of  amplification.  Write,  for  example,  on 
the  blackboard  some  familiar  words,  as  liiU,  sled,  road,  horse, 
sleigh,  hoy;  or  dog,  meat,  stream,  plank;  and  require  the 
pupils  to  invent  stories  using  all  the  words  of  the  list  given. 

Teach  the  possessives  of  plurals  both  orally  and  in  writing ; 
the  use  of  the  comparative  and  the  superlative  forms  of  adjec- 
tives ;  the  common  forms  of  pronouns  and  the  parts  of  the 
verbs  begin,  choose,  drink,  draw,  hang,  hide,  hear,  know,  ride, 
sing,  ring,  stand,  say,  think,  take,  tear,  build,  bui'st,  dig,  set, 
shine,  shoiv,  tell  and  sivim. 

Written  Work. — Teach  the  pupil  to  write  words  from 
dictation  and  to  divide  them  into  syllables  with  the  mark  of 
accent ;  also  to  write  sentences  and  paragraphs  from  the 
teacher's  dictation.     Explain  the  principle  of  paragraphing. 

Continue  to  have  the  pupil  write  simple  letters,  teaching 
him  their  various  parts,  with  good  forms  for  each. 

Practise  writing  narrations  and  descriptions. 

Teach  the  meaning  of  the  surname  and  the  given  name  and 
how  to  write  them. 

Teach  the  use  of  the  hyphen  and  of  quotation  marks. 

Suggestions.  —  Give  much  attention  to  the  formation  of 
habits  of  correct  expression.  The  teacher  should  use  a  vocab- 
ulary which  may  help  the  pupil  to  enlarge  his  own. 

Occasions. — Nature  studies;  occupations  of  the  neighbor- 
hood ;  local  history  and  biography  ;  elementary  geography  and 
physiology ;  dictation  exercises ;  compositions  and  especially 
letter  writing. 

FOURTH    YEAR. 

Oral  Work. — Train  pupils  to  utter  all  spoken  words  ac- 
curately and  easily. 

Teach  some  rules  for  the  formation  of  regular  plurals  and 
regular  possessives. 

Teach  the  forms  of  the  irregular  verbs  bite,  cut,  drive,  eat, 
J^y^  fo'>V^t,  feed,  freeze,  fall,  find,  give,  grow,  hold,  hurt,  keep. 
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loose,  make,  rise,  i'un,  shake,  strike,  sell,  send,  sleep,  slide,  steal 
and  write. 

Teach  the  formation  of  complex  and  compound  sentences. 

Train  the  pupil  to  give  abstracts  of  stories  read  and  of 
lessons  studied. 

Written  Work. — Teach  the  names  of  some  of  the  dia- 
critical marks  and  the  use  of  the  primary  and  the  secondary 
accent.  Continue  spelling.  Explain  the  prefix  and  the  suffix 
and  give  some  of  the  more  common  prefixes  and  suflixes. 

Teach  critically  the  difierent  forms  for  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  letters ;  also  the  writing  of  informal  notes  and  replies. 

Let  there  be  considerable  work  in  writino-  from  dictation. 

The  use  of  the  dictionary  should  be  taught  and  encour- 
aged. 

Suggestions.  — Employ  the  topical  method  freely  in  teaching 
and  in  recitation.  Have  narratives  of  events,  excursions, 
birthdays  and  holidays ;  also  frequent  written  exercises  upon 
the  difierent  studies  of  the  course. 

Encourage  composition  writing  with  reference  to  exercising 
the  imagination. 

FIFTH  YEAR. 

Continue  all  the  lines  of  work  of  the  preceding  years. 

Give  the  pupil  practice  in  studying  words  of  similar  mean- 
ing to  find  the  exact  meaning  of  each.  Teach  the  idea  of 
primitive  and  derivative  words. 

Teach  the  formation  of  irregular  plurals  and  of  the  pos- 
sessive plurals  of  words  ending  in  y,  o,  /"and  fe. 

Teach  the  forms  of  the  irregular  verbs  heat,  bind^  bleed,  feel, 
fight,  forsake,  grind,  hit,  kneel,  lay,  lead,  lend,  meet,  pay, 
send,  shoe,  shoot,  shrink,  sink,  slay,  spring,  stay,  stick,  string, 
strive,  siuear,  sunng,  weep,  loin,  loind  and  wring. 

Teach  the  ideas  of  subject  and  predicate,  of  simple  and 
extended  subject  and  of  simple  and  extended  predicate ;  also 
the  idea  of  a  sentence. 

Teach  the  writing  of  abstracts  from  outlines  that  the  pupil 
makes  for  himself. 

Continue  practice  in  letter  writing  and  begin  the  writing  of 
bills  of  parcels,  receipts,  orders  for  goods,  etc. 

Teach  the  use  of  capitals  in  words  made  from  proper  names ; 
also  the  use  of  the  comma  and  the  semicolon. 
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Continue  the  recitation  of  selections  committed  to  memory 
from  prose  and  poetry,  with  reference  to  improving  the  taste 
and  to  cultivating  reverence,  love  of  country,  love  of  nature 
and  admiration  of  moral  courage,  and  require  the  pupil  to 
write  some  of  the  choicer  passages  from  memory.' 

Suggestions. — The  teacher  may  be  spared  much  of  the  labor 
of  correcting  compositions  by  having  the  pupils  criticise  them 
one  with  another,  and  by  having  an  occasional  exercise  written 
which  shall  be  thoroughly  inspected  by  the  teacher.  No 
exercise  of  any  kind  should  be  accepted  which  shows  a  want 
of  painstaking  on  the  pupil's  part. 

SIXTH  YEAR. 

Continue  the  teaching  of  common  prefixes  and  suffixes.. 
Teach  the  formation  of  irregular  plurals  of  words  within  the 
pupil's  vocabulary. 

Continue  the  study  of  irregular  verbs. 

Teach  the  pupil  to  distinguish  and  name  the  parts  of  speech 
and  to  give  the  simple  analysis  of  sentences. 

Show  how  facts  may  be  arranged  to  form  a  biography. 
•    Give  attention  to  additional  business  forms,  such  as  letters 
of   application,    advertisements,    telegrams,  and   the    answers 
appropriate  to  each  of  them. 

Choose  sul^jects  for  written  work  from  all  the  subjects  taught. 

Suggestions.  —  Teach  the  parts  of  speech  by  the  use  of  sen- 
tences in  which  the  different  parts  are  constructed  ;  the  noun  as 
a  word  that  may  be  used  as  subject,  the  verb  as  predicate,  the 
adjective  as  limiting  the  meaning  of  the  noun,  the  adverb  as 
limiting  the  meaning  of  the  verb,  the  preposition  as  connecting 
words,  the  conjunction  as  connecting  sentences,  the  pronoun  as 
used  to  represent  a  noiin,  the  interjection  as  expressing  a  strong 
feeling.     Teach  other  uses  of  the  noun  in  the  sentence. 

Aid  pupils  in  arranging  written  work,  if  of  objects  in  nature, 
in  the  natural  order ;  if  of  subjects,  in  a  logical  order.  This 
suggestion  is  also  applicable  to  letter  writing. 

SEVENTH   YEAR. 
Teach  rules  for  the  use  of  the  accent  in  dissyllables. 
Complete  the  teaching  of  prefixes  and  sufiSxes. 
Begin  the  study  of  grammatical  forms  as  regular  grammar 
work. 
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Continue  the  simple  analysis  of  sentences. 

Teach  very  carefully  the  study  of  current  events  by  leading 
the  pupil  to  make  a  good  selection,  to  give  an  abstract  of  the 
selection  and  to  express  his  thoughts  with  relation  to  the 
subjects  treated. 

Teach  the  writing  of  current  events. 

Have  the  pupil  write  formal  notes  of  invitation  and  replies 
to  them. 

Suggestions.  —  Pupils  may  make  an  analysis  of  a  chapter  of 
some  book  they  have  read,  and  reproduce  from  memory  the 
substance  of  the  chapter  in  the  order  in  which  the  different 
parts  are  written.  Selections  from  a  reading  book  ma}'  be  used 
for  this  purpose. 

Figures  of  rhetoric  should  be  observed  and  described  by 
pupils. 

EIGHTH    AND    NINTH    YEARS. 

Teach  the  idea  of  the  synonym  and  make  a  special  study  of 
some  cases,  as  (1)  character  and  reputation,  (2)  wit  and 
humor,  (3)  sin  and  crime,  (4)  truthfulness  and  accuracy,  (5) 
total,  entire,  whole,  complete. 

Complete  the  study  of  grammatical  forms. 

Teach  the  definitions  of  the  parts,  or  elements,  of  speech,  of 
the  phrase  and  the  clause,  of  the  different  kinds  of  sentences, 
and  explain  the  relations  of  nouns  and  pronouns  in  sentences. 

Lead  the  pupil  to  study  the  construction  of  a  word  according 
to  this  plan :    (1)  kind,  (2)  form  and   (3)  relation. 

Teach  the  pupil  to  write  simple  essays  according  to  a  definite 
plan. 

Suggestions.  —  Teach  the  construction  of  written  composi- 
tion in  accordance  with  a  logical  method. 

Teach  by  illustration  of  the  method  :  — 

1.  How  to  choose  a  subject. 

2.  How  to  think  of  it  first  as  a  whole. 

3.  How  to  make  divisions  of  the  subject. 

4.  How  to  arrange  divisions  in  the  composition. 

Teach  how  to  construct  the  beginning  of  the  composition ; 

how  to  construct  the  endino;  when  a  formal  beo:innino;  or  formal 

• .       .  .  .  .      "r         . "". 

ending  is  required.     Require  much  practice  in  writing  by  the 

use  of  this  method. 
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Criticisms  may  be  made  by  reading  and  correcting  with  the 
writer,  or  by  using  the  following  plan,  writing  the  marks 
suggested  at  the  beginning  of  the  lines  ;  — 

V7 wrong  spelling. 

$, grammatical  error. 

O wrong  capital. 

X, wrong  selection. 

P, wrong  punctuation. 

-|-,       . wrong  repetition. 

— , wrong  omission. 

?, doubtful  in  fact. 

!, bad  taste. 

Train  the  pupils  to  criticise  as  the  compositions  are  read 
before  the  class.  Make  divisions  of  the  class  and  require  one 
division  to  criticise  the  reading,  another  the  grammar,  another 
the  use  of  figures,  anothev  the  style,  another  the  method,  etc. 

Require  the  composition  to  be  rewritten,  if  necessary. 

Require  selections  to  be  committed  to  memory  throughout 
the  course. 

Direct  the  home  reading  of  the  class  by  calling  attention  to 
appropriate  library  and  other  books. 


READING. 

Definition.  —  School  reading  consists  in  formino;  ideas  and 
thoughts  occasioned  by  the  printed  or  written  words  that  are 
used  as  expressions  of  ideas  and  thoughts.  This  is  sometimes 
called  silent  reading,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  oral  form, 
which  adds  to  silent  reading  oral  expression  by  the  reader  to 
inform  the  hearer. 

From  this  definition  may  be  derived  a  plan  for  teaching 
reading.  The  plan  will  include,  first,  a  preparation  for  read- 
ing ;  this  is  to  be  made  by  the  use  of  language  lessons,  which 
have  been  provided  for  under  the  subject  of  "language." 
Secondly,  it  will  include  much  practice  in  reading,  which  re- 
quires the  reader  to  form  his  ideas  and  thoughts  by  the  use  of 
language.  An  essential  requisite  to  good  silent  reading  is  a 
clear  understanding  of  what  is  read.  The  requisites  of  oral 
reading  are  (1)  reading  so  as  to  be  heard,  (2)  reading  so  as  to 
be  understood,  and  (3)  reading  so  as  to  be  felt.      The  first 
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requisite  of  oral  reading  is  to  be  secured  by  giving  proper 
attention  to  the  quantitj^  and  quality  of  the  voice  and  to  the 
force  of  utterance  ;  the  second  requisite  directs  attention  to 
enunciation,  pronunciation,  emphasis,  inflection  and  accent ; 
the  third  requisite  is  attained  by  observing  the  directions  for 
the  other  two,  by  training  the  young  readers  to  understand  and 
feel  while  reading  as  they  would  have  their  hearers  under- 
stand and  feel,  and  by  adapting  the  tones  of  the  voice  to  the 
emotions  they  would  excite. 

Good  reading  must  be  fluent,  natural  and  agreeable. 

Fluent  reading  implies  facility  and  accuracy  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  words. 

To  secure  fluency,  attend  carefully  to  the  following  points  :  — 

1.  Have  the  pupil  use  short,  simple  sentences  at  first,  fol- 
lowing the  plan  already  recommended  in  the  course  in  ' '  lan- 


oruao-e. 


2.  See  that  he  comprehends  the  meaning  of  the  phrases  and 
sentences  used. 

3.  See  that  all  reading  matter  is  adapted  to  his  ability  and 
acquirements. 

4.  Let  there  be  generous  practice  in  easy  reading. 

5.  Do  not  interrupt  the  continuity  of  the  reading  to  correct 
errors. 

Natural  reading  is  conversational  in  its  style.  It  is  produced 
by  training  the  pupil  to  read  to  some  one  as  if  the  reader  were 
talking  to  some  one.  If  the  reading  is  not  natural  it  must  be 
for  the  reason  that  the  pupil  does  not  understand  the  author, 
has  acquired  bad  habits  or  is  not  at  ease  in  the  presence  of  his 
class  or  of  his  teacher.  All  these  obstacles  to  natural  reading 
should  be  removed  by  teaching  thoroughly  what  is  not  under- 
stood, by  leading  the  pupil  to  see  in  what  his  bad  habits  consist 
and  showing  him  how  they  may  be  overcome,  by  avoiding  all 
improper  and  harsh  criticisms  and  by  securing  in  him  a  sense 
of  freedom  in  the  presence  of  his  class  and  of  his  teacher. 

To  secure  the  right  use  of  the  voice,  there  must  be  special 
training  of  the  vocal  organs.  This  should  include  exercises  in 
producing  the  elementary  sounds  of  the  language,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  vowels  and  consonants,  with  reference  to  secur- 
ing pure  tones  and  distinct  utterance. 
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The  teacher  should  illustrate  the  requisites  of  good  reading 
hy  examples.  The  pupils  are  to  read  not  from  imitation,  how- 
ever, but  from  their  own  ideas  of  the  sense  to  be  expressed. 


FIRST  YEAR. 

The  vocabulary  of  the  first  year  should  consist  of  two  or 
three  hundred  words  taught  from  objects  and  read  in  simple 
sentences  at  sight.  Spend  twenty  weeks,  or  one  half  of  the 
school  year,  in  such  work.  Take  from  forty  to  fifty  words 
during  the  first  two  months,  and  from  fifty  to  eighty  words 
during  each  of  the  following  three  months.  For  the  remaining 
time  read  from  books. 

Use  the  ordinary  primer  or  first  reader,  reading  such  les- 
sons only  as  contain  simple  sentences  that  may  be  easily  known 
at  siirht.  Read  from  several  sets  of  different  readers  so  that  a 
selection  may  not  be  read  more  than  once.  Let  the  lesson  be 
fresh  and  new  for  every  recitation. 

Teach  the  meaning  of  unfamiliar  words  objectively ;  write 
the  words  in  script  on  the  blackboard.  Cover  each  quickly 
and  require  it  to  be  spelled  from  memory.  If  it  cannot  be 
spelled,  uncover  the  word  and  have  it  spelled  at  sight,  or  the 
word  may  be  written  and  erased.  Then  have  the  word  used  in 
good  original  sentences. 

Reading  in  turn  by  the  class  is  not  advisable.  With  begin- 
ners require  every  member  to  look  through  the  same  period  or 
paragraph,  and  to  raise  the  hand  as  soon  as  he  is  ready  to  read. 

The  teacher  should  correct  faulty  reading  by  leading  the 
pupil  into  a  clear  understanding  of  the  sense,  not  by  having 
him  simply  imitate  an  example. 

Require  special  emphasis  to  be  placed  in  turn  upon  the  dif- 
ferent words  of  a  sentence,  as  named  by  the  teacher,  and  call 
attention  to  the  differences  in  meaning  thus  produced. 

Suggestions. — Have  a  few  words  in  each  lesson  spelled  by 
the  sounds  of  their  letters,  for  vocal  trainino-. 

If  the  class  is  large,  teach  it  in  groups  of  ten  or  less. 

It  is  well  to  read  the  first  half  of  several  first  readers  before 
completing  any. 

A  good  supply  of  supplementary  reading  should  be  pro- 
vided. 
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Let  the  exercises  be  varied  by  illustrations  on  the  black- 
board. 

The  lessons  with  objects  should  encourage  freedom  of  oral 
language. 

Attractive  objects  with  a  table  will  assist  in  suggesting  sen- 
tences for  reading  and  talking. 

Eeadino;  from  the  first  should  be  correlated  with  other 
studies. 

Individual  faults  should  be  carefully  observed  by  the  teacher, 
and  by  discreet  and  kindly  methods  eradicated.  Such  are  faults 
in  pronunciation,  articulation,  enunciation,  force  of  utterance 
and  qualities  of  the  voice. 


SECOND   YEAR. 

Reading  of  the  grade  of  first  readers  to  be  continued. 
Develop  the  meaning  of  new  words  objectively ;  teach  the 
written  form  by  the  use  of  the  blackboard  and  by  spelling,  as 
before  described.  Use  the  new  words  in  original  sentences. 
This  is  the  best  preparation  for  the  reading  exercise. 

Let  no  pupil  attempt  to  read  a  sentence  orally  till  he  has 
the  full  thought ;  this  will  be  secured  by  his  silent  reading. 
This  once  secured,  there  will  be  no  hesitating  in  oral  reading. 

After  completing  the  first  readers,  introduce  the  first  lessons 
of  one  or  more  easy  second  readers,  the  spelling  of  new  words 
to  be  shown,  as  before  described,  upon  the  blackboard. 

Have  the  paragraphs  of  the  lesson  read  over  by  one  pupil 
or  by  diflerent  pupils  until  they  are  read  properly,  the  teacher 
leading  the  pupil  first  to  understand,  then  to  express. 

The  teacher  should  acquire  the  habit  of  writing  rapidly  on 
the  blackboard,  and  of  asking  developing  questions  in  an 
orderly  manner. 

Books  should  be  distributed  at  each  reading  exercise  and 
retained  by  the  pupils  only  while  the  class  is  reading.  En- 
thusiasm and  energy  should  be  shown  by  both  pupil  and 
teacher  in  every  exercise. 

Suggestions.  — At  the  close  of  each  lesson  require  one  or 
more  members  of  the  class  to  reproduce  the  information  or  the 
story  from  memory. 
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Pupils  should  read  what  they  have  originated.  The  cor- 
relation of  readino;  with  other  studies  will  aid  both  the  reading; 
and  the  other  studies. 

Continue  the  phonic  drill  for  pure  tones  and  distinct 
and  forcible  utterance. 

There  should  be  a  good  and  varied  collection  of  books  for 
supplementary  reading. 

Regard  the  suggestion  under  ^^ first  year"  concerning  the 
correction  of  individual  faults. 

THIRD   YEAR. 

Use  several  second  readers  and  one  or  more  easy  third  readers. 

Observe  with  care  the  previous  directions  for  introducing 
new  lessons. 

Use  the  blackboard  for  presenting  new  words  and  for  teach- 
ing their  meaning  before  the  lesson  is  read. 

All  studies  will  serve  for  written  lano'uao'e  lessons ;  these 
should  be  in  constant  requisition  for  oral  reading. 

Sight  reading  in  silence  should  form  a  large  part  of  the 
pupils'  reading.  What  they  can  easily  understand  they  should 
be  stimulated  to  read  rapidly. 

Attention  should  be  given  to  what  the  pupils  read  outside  of 
their  regular  class  work. 

A  taste  for  the  reading  of  good  books  must  be  acquired 
under  the  direction  of  the  teacher.  Hence  the  school  needs  a 
supply  of  interesting  books ;  with  these  the  teacher  must  be 
familiar,  that  he  may  advise  wisely. 

The  public  library  should  supplement  the  school  by  pro- 
viding suitable  reading  for  the  young  and  making  it  known  to 
the  school  by  a  classified  graded  list  giving  titles,  authors  and 
library  numbers. 

Suggestions.  —  Secure  the  attention  of  every  member  of  the 
class  by  requiring  them  to  reproduce  the  substance  of  the 
passage  read.  Require  the  pupils  to  read  to  the  class.  Arrange 
the  class  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  that  they  may  all  be  in  the 
presence  of  the  reader  and  may  hear  the  reading  to  advantage. 

Brief  familiar  talks  about  the  lesson  and  suggested  by  it 
should  accompany  the  reading. 

Let  pupils  read  impromptu  their  own  compositions  and  those 
of  their  classmates. 
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FOURTH    YEAR. 

Third  grade  readers,  with  much  supplementary  reading. 

Observe  previous  directions  relating  to  new  words,  to  spell- 
ing and  phonics,  to  rapid  silent  reading,  to  the  correlation  oi 
reading  with  other  studies,  to  the  reading  by  pupils  of  their 
own  compositions,  and  especially  to  the  trend  the  teacher 
should  give  to  the  pupils'  silent  reading. 

Begin  to  train  pupils  to  the  right  use  of  the  dictionary. 

English  classics,  fables  and  fairy  tales  should  be  freely 
read  by  pupils. 

Suggestions. — If  the  pupils  are  limited  in  class  reading  to 
single  sentences  or  paragraphs,  they  will  not  acquire  the  power 
of  continuous  reading  of  entire  selections  in  an  interestino;  and 
effective  manner,  nor  will  they  gain  a  love  for  reading. 

Each  pupil  of  the  class  should  have  an  opportunity  occasion- 
ally to  read  an  entire  selection  to  his  teacher  and  to  his  class. 

FIFTH    YEAR. 

Read  the  last  half  of  third  readers,  with  a  fourth  reader. 
Introduce  much  supplementary  reading  of  the  same  grade, 
observing  tlie  directions  of  the  third  and  fourth  years. 

Suggestions. — Allow  pupils  to  criticise  the  reading.  The 
criticisms  should  be  justl}^  and  fairly  made,  not  of  unimportant 
mistakes,  such  as  "  left  out  it,"  and  "put  in  q/","  but  of  some 
essential  excellencies  and  defects  pertaining  to  distinctness, 
fluency,  quality  of  voice,  force,  pitch,  expression,  etc. 

The  pupils  should  be  taught  how  to  discover  the  words  re- 
quiring special  emphasis ;  also  some  rules  for  emphasis. 

SIXTH    YEAR. 

The  fourth  reader,  supplemented  by  well  selected  English 
classics,  should  be  continued.  The  latter  should  be  such  as  can 
be  easily  read  at  sight ;  they  are  to  exercise  an  important  in- 
fluence in  the  cultivation  of  a  taste  and  love  for  o-ood  reading. 

The  pupils  should  do  much  reading  which  is  collateral  to 
their  several  studies ;  for  example,  to  nature  studies,  history, 
geography,  current  events,  etc. 
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For  this  purpose  the  school  should  possess  a  good  reference 
library  and  have  ready  access  to  the  public  library. 

A  good  daily  newspaper  is  not  out  of  place  in  the  school- 
room. 

Call  attention  to  the  figurative  language  employed  and  teach 
the  pupils  to  use  it  in  its  simpler  forms  in  their  compositions. 
This  work  will  exercise  the  imagination  and  cultivate  the  taste. 

In  connection  with  lessons  selected  from  a  good  fourth  reader, 
a  plan  for  the  study  of  these  lessons  should  be  taught.  That 
plan  should  be  a  guide  to  the  reading  of  selections  and  also 
of  books.  The  plan  should  contemplate  (1)  a  general  com- 
prehension of  the  selection  and  (2)  a  more  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  details  by  which  the  general  purpose  of  the  writer 
is  accomplished. 

The  first  study  will  be  of  the  piece  as  a  whole,  it  being  read 
rapidly  in  silence  once  or  more  than  once  till  the  pupil  is 
possessed  of  the  purpose  of  the  writer. 

The  subsequent  study  will  be  (1)  of  the  successive  para- 
graphs; (2)  of  periods  for  the  essential  thought;  (3)  of  the 
meaning  of  words  and  phrases  ;  of  historical,  biographical  and 
geographical  references  ;  of  figurative  language,  etc.  ;  (4)  and, 
finally,  of  the  whole  with  reference  to  reading  it  so  as  to 
impress  an  audience. 

After  this  study,  a  recitation  should  follow  in  the  order  pur- 
sued in  the  consideration  of  the  selection,  and  in  general,  with- 
out questions  from  the  teacher. 

The  study  and  the  recitation  are  to  the  pupil  the  occasion 
for  careful  silent  readino:  and  for  logical  talking. 

These  give  him  the  right  kind  of  preparation  for  good  oral 
reading;  while,  as  ends,  they  are  the  best  possible  training  to 
understand  and  express  whatever  is  read  thereafter. 

SEVENTH,  EIGHTH    AND    NINTH   YEARS. 

Fourth  reader  continued ;  a  good  fifth  reader  may  be  in- 
troduced in  the  last  year  of  the  course,  the  general  plan  of 
study  and  recitation  being  the  same  as  recommended  for  the 
sixth  year.  The  plan  should  be  extended  to  entire  books  read. 
Of  these,  complete  and  careful  analyses  should  be  made. 

There  should  be  occasional  practice  for  voice  training,  or 
vocal  culture.     This  will  include  systematic  practice  and  study 
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of  the  vocal  elements  ;  a  work  on  vocal  culture  should  be  used. 
Selections  should  be  read  and  recited  for  the  sake  of  training 
the  sentiments  and  emotions.  For  this  purpose  a  careful  selec- 
tion must  be  made  from  the  writings  of  the  best  authors.  For 
brief  special  drill  exercises,  short  passages  may  be  taken  from 
the  reading  books  in  use. 

While  the  oral  readino-  should  still  continue,  the  silent  readinsi; 
will  engross  a  large  portion  of  the  time  given  to  reading ;  this 
should  be  of  good  literature  through  which  a  literary  taste  is 
to  be  acquired.  The  language  lessons  will  consist  of  oral  and 
written  reviews  of  the  books  read.  Much  of  the  reading  for 
this  purpose  ought  to  be  done  out  of  school. 

The  directions  and  suggestions  for  previous  years  concerning 
the  kind  of  books  to  be  read,  the  methods  and  means  to  be 
employed  and  the  ends  to  be  attained  apply  to  these  years. 

As  a  means  of  interesting  the  pupils  in  authors  and  literature, 
note  may  be  taken  of  the  birthdays  of  authors,  selections  from 
their  writings  being  read  and  recited.  Appropriate  selec- 
tions, if  not  specially  made  by  the  teacher,  may  often  be  found 
in  educational  and  other  publications  for  the  use  of  teachers 
and  schools. 

Suggestions.  —  The  oral  reading  for  these  j^ears  should  be 
individual  rather  than  in  class ;  the  criticism,  in  general,  per- 
sonal and  by  the  teacher. 

Appended  to  this  course  is  a  list  of  books  from  which  selec- 
tions may  be  made  for  the  several  school  grades.  Among  the 
writers  that  all  should  read  are  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Holmes, 
Hawthorne,  Lowell,  Franklin,  Thoreau,  Bryant,  Irving,  Scott, 
Fiske,  Emerson  and  Burroughs.  Such  reading  will  cultivate 
literary  taste  and  create  a  love  for  good  reading.    (Seep.  421.) 

Pupils  will  be  encouraged  to  read  good  books  if  teachers 
keep  a  list  of  the  books  read  by  each  member  of  the  school. 

SPELLING. 

FIRST  THREE  YEARS. 

The  first  spelling  exercises  should  consist  of  copying  from 
the  blackboard  words  used  in  the  reading  and  language  lessons. 
The  names  of  the  letters  may  be  learned  incidentally  through 
oral  spelling,  which  should  be  early  introduced.     The  words 
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used  in  these  exercises  should  include  all  in  the  vocabulary  of 
the  successive  years. 

The  words  first  used  in  the  reading  and  language  lessons  will 
ordinarily  be  short,  but  words  of  two  and  more  syllables  will 
be  easily  learned  if  associated  with  the  ideas  for  which  they 
stand.  The  principle  here  involved  should  be  observed  in  all 
words  assigned  to  be  spelled,  —  they  should  be  such  words  as 
name  things,  qualities  and  relations  in  which  the  pupil  is  inter- 
ested, and  in  connection  with  which  he  is  likely  to  use  them 
as  additions  to  his  vocabulary. 

Words  may  be  selected  from  other  sources  than  the  reading 
lessons ;  that  is,  they  may  be  words  in  common  use  in  any  of 
the  school  exercises  in  form,  drawing,  number,  nature  work, 
etc. 

Have  much  practice  on  words  frequently  misspelled,  as  re- 
ceive, believe,  there,  their,  which,  whose,  through,  father,  ought, 
aught,  color,  eight,  'peace,  piece,  hail,  hale,  pain,  pane,  flower, 
flour,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  February.  Dictate  these  words 
in  sentences  in  which  the  words  are  correctly  used. 

Method. — As  already  shown  in  connection  with  his  read- 
ing, every  new  word  in  the  early  years  will  be  presented  to 
the  pupil  upon  the  blackboard.  These  words  will  be  subse- 
quently used  by  him  in  copying  sentences,  in  writing  from 
dictation  and  in  formal  spelling  exercises,  both  written  and 
oral. 

The  words  must  pass  in  frequent  review  in  one  or  another 
of  the  above  forms.  They  may  be  written  in  blank  books  and 
1^ reserved  for  this  purpose. 

Suggestions. — Misspelled  words  that  have  been  overlooked 
in  the  school,  and  such  as  have  entered  into  the  pupil's  vocabu- 
lary outside  the  school,  may  be  discovered  by  having  him 
write  ofThand  what  he  knows  about  a  certain  article,  as  iron, 
paper  or  ivory.  He  may  be  called  upon,  for  example,  to  write 
the  names  of  the  things  made  from  the  article  ;  his  writing  may 
then  be  inspected  by  older  pupils  or  better  spellers.  He  should 
be  required  to  rewrite  these  words  till  he  can  spell  them  cor- 
rectly. 

Words  that  are  the  names  of  thino-s  in  common  use,  as  the 
parts  of  the  body,  the  clothing,  school  furniture  and  school 
apparatus,  make  good  spelling  lessons, — these  to  be  written 
and  corrected  as  above. 
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Words  dictated  by  the  teacher  for  spellhig  should  be  pro- 
nounced distinctly  and  but  once. 


FOURTH    YEAR. 

The  written  composition,  which  should  be  practiced  con- 
tinuously in  connection  with  each  branch  of  study,  will  present 
the  occasion  for  constant  exercise  in  written  spelling. 

The  course  of  the  previous  years  will  suggest  material  and 
methods  for  this  and  subsequent  years.  Oral  spelling  will 
continue. 

Use  the  spelling  book,  readers  and  other  books  for  vocabu- 
lary. Include  especially  geographical  names  and  names  of 
persons  likely  to  be  used  by  the  pupil. 

In  written  spelling  direct  attention  to  the  use  of  capitals ; 
to  the  apostrophe  in  possessives  ;  to  abbreviations  ;  to  words 
of  the  same  oral  form  but  of  diiferent  written  form,  as  to,  too, 
two;  buy,  by. 

Suggestions.  —  Words  should  be  written  on  spelling  blanks 
or  in  books  prepared  for  the  purpose.  The  blanks  and  books 
must  be  kept  clean  and  neat.  The  lists  may  be  marked  for 
correction  by  the  teacher,  by  one  or  more  designated  pupils, 
or  by  exchanging  papers  among  the  class  ;  or  each  pupil  may 
mark  his  own  spelling,  the  correct  form  having  been  given  him 
by  the  teacher.  Each  pupil  should  correct  his  own  misspelled 
words ;  this  he  may  do  by  spelling  them  orally  or  writing  them 
several  times. 

In  oral  spelling  the  word  as  a  whole  should  be  pronounced 
by  the  pupil ;  the  syllabication  should  be  indicated  as  the 
word  is  spelled  by  pausing  or  by  actually  pronouncing,  each 
syllable.  One  advantage  of  oral  spelling  is  the  occasion  it 
presents  for  training  to  distinct  articulation  and  enuncia- 
tion. 

Another  advantage  is  the  opportunity  it  affords  for  the 
spelling  of  a  large  number  of  words  in  a  short  time.  The 
pupil  should,  therefore,  be  allowed  to  try  but  once ;  he  should 
also  be  required  to  spell  rapidly  and  without  hesitation.  For 
reviews  the  oral  form  has  great  advantage. 

The  best  preparation  for  a  spelling  lesson  is  carefully  to 
write  the  words. 
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FIFTH   TO    NINTH   YEARS. 

Use  spelling  books,  readers,  histories,  etc.  Follow  the  sug- 
gestions for  previous  years. 

Composition  exercises  in  connection  with  the  several  branches 
of  school  study  should  be  largely  relied  upon  to  give  the 
mastery  of  spelling. 

For  the  advanced  classes  words  in  common  use,  twenty,  say, 
a  day,  may  be  selected  by  the  teacher  from  the  dictionary,  and 
transferred  by  each  pupil  to  a  blank  book,  which  will  become 
his  indexed  spelling  book.  These  words  should  be  studied  for 
their  spelling  and  meaning,  and  subsequently  spelled  and  used 
as  heretofore  directed. 

The  method  recommended  is  to  spell  and  review  day  by  day 
chiefly  by  the  oral  method,  and  once  a  week  to  have  a  written 
review  of  the  more  difficult  words  previously  spelled. 

Words  may  be  dictated  in  phrases  and  in  sentences.  This 
may  be  done  to  show  the  meaning  of  words  by  their  use  in 
the  sentences,  and  also  to  break  up  the  monotony  arising  from 
dictating  single  words  without  regard  to  their  construction  or 
use.  Sometimes  group  words  belonging  to  special  subjects,  as 
the  names  of  plants,  of  animals,  of  minerals,  etc. 

A  pleasing  device  is  to  select  a  word,  as  scholar,  and  have 
the  pupils  form  words  from  the  letters  in  it,  —  first,  words 
beginning  with  s,  then  with  c,  and  so  on,  with  time  limitations 
to  insure  alertness.  Other  games  of  logomachy  are  susceptible 
of  judicious  and  profitable  use. 

Suggestion.  —  Spelling  should  be  thoroughly  taught. 

WRITING. 

Instruction  and  training  in  penmanship  should  begin  with 
the  first  weeks  in  school,  and  continue  till  every  pupil  can 
write  with  legibility  and  rapidity.  To  these  requisites  of  good 
penmanship  it  is  desirable  to  add  beauty. 

FIRST  THREE  YEARS. 

The  pupils  should  learn  first  by  imitation  to  copy  words  and 
sentences  written  upon  the  blackboard  for  this  purpose  by  the 
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teacher.  Under  any  circumstances  they  can  begin  with  words, 
and  with  an  ingenious  teacher  they  may  at  the  outset  copy 
short  sentences.  The  process  should  occupy  much  of  the 
school  time  of  the  first  and  second  years. 

This  work  may  be  done  with  crayon  upon  the  blackboard 
and  with  pencil  upon  slate  or  paper. 

The  pencil  should  be  at  least  four  inches  long  and  sharply 
pointed.  Pen  and  ink  may  be  introduced  during  the  first 
year  and  should  not  be  deferred  beyond  the  second. 

Whatever  the  surface  used  for  writino-  it  should  have  rulino;s 
as  a  guide  for  the  base  line  of  the  writing. 

While  the  pupils  are  learning  to  copy  words  and  sentences 
they  should  also  be  learning  to  make  the  single  letters.  Teach 
the  small  letters  in  the  following  order :  — i,  u,  w,  n,  m,  v,  x, 
o,  e,  c,  r,  s,  a,  d,  q,  p,  t ;  1,  b,  h,  k,  f,  j,  y,  g,  z.  The  capitals 
may  be  grouped  as  follows :  —  A,  N,  M ;  O,  C,  D,  E,  H,  K ; 
B,  F,  G,  L,  P,  E,  S,  T;  I,  J,  Q,  U,  V,  W,  X,  Y,  Z. 

In  making  words  beginning  with  capitals,  the  order  of  teach- 
ing need  not  conform  strictly  to  their  order  in  the  groups.  It 
is  better  to  teach  the  capitals  while  the  small  letters  are  being 
taught. 

Teach  to  make  the  figures  in  the  following  order,  —  1,  4,  7, 
0,  6,  9,  2,  3,  5,  8. 

Every  one  of  the  letters  requires  a  careful  analysis.  It  must 
first  be  made  on  the  blackboard  by  the  teacher,  copied  by  the 
pupil,  then  criticised  by  the  teacher.  This  process  will  have 
to  be  many  times  repeated. 

Movement  exercises  should  be  begun  early  in  the  year  and 
continued  through  the  subsequent  years.  The  aim  should  be 
to  accustom  the  pupil  to  use  his  forearm  rather  than  his  fingers 
in  writing.  Attention  must  be  given  in  these  exercises  to  the 
position  of  the  feet,  which  should  be  kept  flat  upon  the  floor ; 
to  the  trunk,  which  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  in  a  vertical 
position  and  well  supported  at  the  hips  ;  to  the  arms,  both  of 
which  should  rest  upon  the  desk  at  or  near  the  elbow ;  to  the 
pen,  which  should  be  held  so  that  both  nibs  may  rest  fairly 
upon  the  paper. 

In  connection  with  the  several  movements,  exercises  should 
be  introduced  which  involve  the  elementary  forms  of  letters, 
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the  straight  line,  the  right  and  left  curve,  the  loop,  the  capital 
stem  and  the  ovals,  direct  and  inverted. 

Much  rapid  practice  should  be  had  in  combinations  of  these 
elements. 

Suggestions. — The  teacher  should  make  the  copy  on  the 
blackboard  in  the  presence  of  the  pupils.  For  this  purpose  he 
needs  to  be  skilful  in  the  use  of  the  crayon,  that  he  may  illus- 
trate the  principles  and  method  he  would  instill.  Keep  the 
pupils  at  work  upon  each  letter  until  they  can  make  it  well. 
In  the  writing  of  words  have  the  letters  connected  with  the 
proper  curve  lines.  Give  attention  to  the  manner  of  holding 
the  pencil  and  pen.  If  a  pupil  is  occupying  a  seat  too  high  for 
him,  change  him  to  a  lower  one  or  provide  some  support  for 
the  feet.  The  desk  and  seat  should  be  carefully  adjusted  to 
the  pupil. 

When  a  head  and  a  base  line  are  used  the  spaces  should  be 
narrower  in  the  second  than  in  the  first  year,  and  equal  m  any 
case  on  both  slate  and  paper. 

Early  use  tracing  books  w^th  pen  and  ink.  As  soon  as  ink 
is  used  care  should  be  taken  that  it  be  good  and  kept  in  proper 
condition  for  use.  Each  pupil  should  be  provided  with  a 
blotter,  a  penwiper  and  practice  paper. 

Give  constant  attention  to  the  position  of  body,  arm  and 
fingers. 

Observe  the  proper  rules  concerning  height,  slant  and  spac- 
ing of  letters.  Drill  the  class  together  frequently  on  practice 
paper  by  count. 

Copy  books,  one  of  each  grade,  should  be  provided  for  each 
pupil.  The  great  reliance  for  securing  a  good  practical  hand- 
writing, however,  should  be  the  constant  practice  of  writing  to 
which  the  pupil  is  subjected  in  connection  with  the  several 
school  studies. 

The  teacher  must  learn  to  teach  and  criticise  writing.  Pupils 
should  be  made  skilful  by  much  practice  in  criticising  the 
writing  of  one  another.  The  criticisms  will  refer  to  the 
details  of  form,  to  the  height,  slant,  spacing  and  shading  of  the 
letters. 

In  teaching  penmanship  do  one  thing  at  a  time . 

Accept  no  poor  work  and  allow  no  careless  writing  to  be 
done. 
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FOURTH    TO    NINTH   YEARS. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  course  carry  on  the  follow- 
ing work  after  the  plan  suggested  for  previous  years :  — 
Copy-book  practice,  waste  paper  and  composition  exercises, 
movement  exercises  in  concert,  with  the  aid  of  the  blackboard 
as  well  as  of  paper,  to  secure  the  free  use  of  the  arm,  the  hand 
and  the  fingers.  Have  movements  (1)  with  the  hand  and  the 
arm  as  a  whole,  (2)  on  four  nails,  (3)  on  two  nails,  (4)  with 
the  pencil  or  the  pen  inverted,  and  { 5)  with  the  pen  in  posi- 
tion. Illustrate  each  movement  with  exercises  at  the  black- 
board and  have  the  class  work  by  count.  In  such  exercises 
attend  first  to  the  movement,  secondly  to  the  forms  of  the 
letters  and  finally  to  the  rapidity.  This  may  be  secured  b}' 
counting  more  and  more  rapidly  to  quicken  the  movement. 
The  copy-book  work  may  be  without  count. 

The  older  pupils  should  have  regular  exercises  in  penman- 
ship at  least  twice  a  week,  the  younger  pupils  oftener. 

All  should  have  practice  in  writing,  principally  with  the  pen, 
at  each  session ;  indeed,  every  written  exercise  should  be  an 
exercise  in  penmanship,  and  no  careless  writing  should  pass 
unnoticed. 

Let  there  be  occasional  practice  in  writing  sentences  and 
paragraphs  from  dictation,  to  test  progress. 

The  pencils  and  pens  used  for  the  writing  exercises  should 
be  kept  by  the  teacher  and  distributed  at  each  exercise. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

The  study  of  English  grammar  should  begin  with  the  eighth 
year  in  school.  If  the  pupil  has  been  rightly  trained  through 
the  previous  years  of  his  course  in  the  practical  use  of  lan- 
guage and  in  the  construction  of  sentences,  he  will  be  prepared 
by  the  eighth  year  to  take  up  the  study  of  the  grammar  of  his 
language.  This  subject  should  be  presented  to  the  pupil  not 
by  definitions  committed  to  memory  from  the  books,  but  by 
an  analysis  of  the  language  itself. 

Note.  —  The  method  of  presenting  the  topics  in  grammar  to 
the  class  is  illustrated  by  the  way  in  which  the  following 
definition  of  grammar  is  derived.     It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
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definition   to   bring  the  subject,  grammar,  directly  before  the 
mind  of  the  pupil. 

EIGHTH   YEAR. 

Steps.  —  Illustrate  and  define  grammar. 

Expression  for  analysis.  The  leaf  is  green.  The  word  leaf^ 
subject;  define.  The  word  green,  attribute;  define.  The 
word  is,  copula;  define.  An  expression  made  of  subject, 
copula  and  attribute  is  a  proposition;  define.  The  words 
called  the  subject,  copula  and  attribute  of  the  proposition  are 
written  with  their  rio-ht  forms  and  rio-ht  arrangement.  These 
right  forms  with  their  right  arrangement  make  a  right  con- 
struction of  the  proposition.     Construction  ;  define. 

Definition  of  grammar :  Grammar  is  a  knowledge  of  the 
right  construction  of  propositions. 

General  divisions  of  grammar  :  — 

1.  The  proposition. 

2.  Kinds  of  propositions  according  to  general  structure. 

3.  Parts  of  propositions  :  — 
a.     Clauses. 

h.     Phrases. 

4.  Classes  of  words  in  the  proposition  :  — 

a.     Kinds  of  words  in  the  sentence,  or  parts  of  speech. 

h.     Grammatical  forms. 

c.     Kelations  in  the  sentence. 

1 .  The  proposition  :  — 

The  proposition  has  been  illustrated  and  defined  in  obtaining 
the  definition  of  2:rammar. 

2.  Kinds  of  propositions  according  to  general  structure  :  — 

a.  Simple  :  Illustration,  The  hoy  has  gone, 

b.  Compound  :    Illustration,  John  comes  and  James  goes. 

c.  Complex  :  Illustration,  The  hoy  who  told  me  has  gone. 

3.  Parts  of  propositions:  — 

Clauses  :  Illustration,  Life  is  short  and  art  is  long. 
Kinds  according  to  rank  :  — 

a.     Independent :  Illustration,  Charles  came  when  the  bell 

rang. 
h.     Subordinate  :    Illustration,  Charles  came  ivhen  the  hell 

rang. 
c.     Coordinate  :  Illustration,  John  reads  and  James  listens. 
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Kinds  according  to  use  :  — 

a.  Noun  clause  :    Illustration,  How  long  we  shall  stay  is 

uncertain.      Or    substantive    clause  :  Illustration,  I 
knew  he  loould  come. 

b.  Adjective  clause :    Illustration,  The  book  lohich  you 

have  is  new. 

c.  Adverbial  clause  :  Illustration,  He  stood  lohere  I  could 

see  him. 
Phrase  :  Illustration,  He  speaks  ivith  a  clear  voice. 
4.     Classes  of  words  in  the  proposition  :  — 
Parts  of  speech  :  — 

a.  Noun  :  Illustration,  That  man  is  a  sailor. 

b.  Pronoun :  Illustration,  The  boy  studies  his  book  and 

he  learns  his  lesson. 

c.  Adjective :  Illustration,  I  have  a  ivhite  rabbit  in  this 

box. 

d.  Verb  :  Illustration,  The  boy  is  young.    The  boy  runs. 
Participles  :  Illustration,  I  saw  a  boy  cutting  wood. 

My  watch  is  gaining. 
Infinitives  :  Illustration,  He  tried  to  study.    Thinking 
(to  thhik)  is  corn-paring  {to  compare)  ideas. 

e.  Adverb :    Illustration,  The  bird  flies  swiftly.      Mary 

studies  very  diligently. 

f.  Preposition  :  Illustration,  The  blackbird  is  singing  on 

Michigan's  shore. 

g.  Conjunction :    Illustration,  As    sweetly  and  gaily  as 

ever  before. 
h.     Interjection:  Illustration,  0,  hail !     Oh!  I  would  like 
to  be  a  kino;. 
Suggestions.  —  Show  how  the  same  word  may  be  one  part 
of  speech  and  then  another,  according  to  its  use. 

Example  :  Truly  is  an  adverb.  Noun  :  any  word  becomes 
a  noun  when  it  is  used  as  a  name  of  itself. 

Example  :  The  pupil  ivho  studies  will  learn.  Conjunctive 
use  of  luho :  the  word  used  to  connect  two  clauses  has  a  con- 
junctive use. 

Examples  :  Two  and  two  are  four  (equivalent  to,  Two  with 
two  are  four).  John  and  James  will  go  (equivalent  to,  John 
will  go  and  James  will  go).  In  the  first  case,  and  is  a  prep- 
osition ;  in  the  second,  a  conjunction.     Why? 
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Note. — The  teacher  should  require  many  applications  to 
be  made  by  the  class  in  constructing  in  sentences  the  words 
whose  definitions  have  been  taught. 

1.  Grammatical  forms  of  nouns  :  — 

a.     Number :  Illustration,  The  star  is  bright.     The  stars 
are  bright.     Number,  —  singular,  plural. 
Show  how  plurals  of  nouDs  are  formed.     1.     Kegular 
plurals.     2.     Some  exceptions. 
h.     Gender:   Illustration,    The    Prince   has    come.      The 
Princess  has  come.    Gender,  —  feminine,  masculine, 
neuter. 
Teach  that   sex   is    usually  shown    by  different   words 
rather  than  by  different  forms   of  the  same  word. 
Example  :  The  hoy  is  going  to  school.     The  girl  is 
going  to  school, 
c.     Case ;     Illustration,    Morse   invented   the    telegraph ; 
Morse's  invention  made  his  name  immortal. 
Teach  case :   1.  Simple  case.     2.  Possessive. 
Forms   of  the  possessive  case   of  nouns :    1 .  Singular. 
2.    Plural.     Of  nouns  ending  in  s. 
Note.  —  Have  the  pupils  write  many  sentences  in  application 
of  their   knowledge   of   number,  gender   and    case   forms  of 
nouns. 

2.  Pronouns  :  — 

Personal  pronouns,  first,  second  and  third :  Illustration,  /, 
you,  he. 

Grammatical  forms  :  Illustration,  gender,  number,  case. 

Relative  pronouns :  Illustration,  relative  pronouns  lolio, 
which,  ivhat,  that  and  compounds.  Grammatical  forms  of 
loho. 

Note. — No  relative  pronouns  have  forms  except  w7/zo  and 
its  compounds,  which  have  case  forms. 

Adjective  pronouns :  Illustration,  adjective  pronouns  some, 
any,  all,  each,  every,  feio,  that,  this,  one,  other.  Grammatical 
forms  of  this,  that;  plurals;  possessive  and  plural  forms  of 
one  and  other. 

Note.  — Have  exercises  in  constructing  the  personal,  rela- 
tive and  adjective  pronouns  in  sentences . 

3.  Adjectives:  Grammatical  forms.  Comparison:  Illustra- 
tion, ivise,  iviser,  loisest. 
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Degrees  of  comparison  :    Illustration,  positive,  comparative, 
superlative. 

Note.  —  Have  exercises  in  constructing  these  forms  of  the 
adjectives  in  sentences. 

Many  adjectives,  instead  of  changing  their  form  to  express 
degrees  of  quality,  are  limited  by  the  adverbs  more  and  most. 
Illustrate.  Many  adjectives  cannot  be  compared  on  account  of 
their  meaning :  Examples,  jperfect,  square,  this.  Some  adjec- 
tives are  irregularly  compared  :  Example,  good,  better,  best. 

4.     Verbs :  — 

Teach  kinds  of  verbs  according  to  relation  of  attribute  to  the 
verb:    1.  Copulative,  He  is  good.     2.    Attributive,  He  vjolhs. 

According  to  use  with  or  without  an  object :  1.  Transitive, 
Boys  \oYQ  fruit.     2.  Intransitive,  He  sleej)s. 

According  to  form  of  past  tense:  1.  Kegular,  He  laughed 
outright.  2.  Irregular,  The  horse  rem  away.  List  of  irregular 
verbs. 

Note. — Exercises  in  the  use  of  the  above  verbs. 

Grammatical  forms  :  — 

a.  Voice:  Illustrate,  active  voice.  The  boy  threw  the  ball; 
passive  voice.  The  ball  toas  thrown  by  the  boy. 

Note. — Exercises  in  writing  verbs  in  the  active  and  the 
passive  voice. 

b.  Mode:  Illustrate,  indicative  mode:  Illustration,  Birds 
Jly;  potential  mode  :  Illustration,  Birds  ccm/y;  subjunctive 
mode  :  Illustration,  If  it  rain,  we  cannot  go  ;  imperative  mode  : 
Illustration,  Go  and  obey. 

j^OTE. — Exercises  in  the  use  of  two  different  modes  of  the 
verbs. 

Tense:  Illustrate,  present  tense  :  Illustration,  I  cZe^ja^-f;  past 
tense:  Illustration,  I  departed;  future  tense:  Illustration,  I 
shall  depart. 

Number  and  person :  Illustration,  I  come,  thou  comest,  he 
comes,  we  co^ne,  you  come,  they  come. 

Note. — Exercises  in  the  uses  of  the  tenses,  numbers  and 
persons  of  the  verbs. 

Forms  of  participles :  Imperfect :  Illustration,  James  is 
writing  a  letter ;  perfect :  Illustration,  James,  having  loritten 
the  letter,  etc. 

Teach  the  use  of  the  participle  and  how  it  is  limited. 
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Forms  of  infinitives  :  Imperfect :  Illustration,  He  promised 
to  give;  perfect:  Illustration,  To  have  given  wisely  is  a 
pleasure. 

Sign  of  the  infinitive.  Infinitive,  how  limited.  Uses  of 
infinitive,  as  subject,  object,  adjective,  adverb. 

5.  Adverbs  :  — 

Comparison  in  certain  cases,  with  examples. 

6.  Prepositions  :  — 
Use  of  prepositions. 

7.  Conjunctions,  kinds  :  — 

a.  Subordinate  :  Illustration,  I  will  go  {/"  I  can. 

b.  Coordinate  :  Illustration,  Life  is  short  and  art  is  long. 

c.  Correlatives  :  Illustration,  It  will  either  snow  or  rain. 
Note.  —  Have  many  exercises  in  constructing   conjunctions 

in  sentences. 

8.  Interjections  :  — 

Uses  and  punctuation  of  O  and  Oh. 

NINTH   YEAR. 

Analysis  of  propositions.     Illustrate  the  analysis. 
Steps.  — a.    State  the  proposition. 

h.    State  the  complete  subject  and  the  complete  predicate. 

c.  State  the    grammatical   subject   and   the    grammatical 

predicate. 

d.  State  the  elements  that  limit  the   subject.     Analyze 

each  in  full  by  describing  the  kind  of  element,  the 
basis  and  its  limitations. 

e.  State  the  elements  that  limit  the  predicate  element, 

and  analyze  them  in  the  same  way. 
Relations  of  the  noun  in  the  proposition  :  — 

(1)  As  subject:  Illustration,  Snoio  is  white.  Rule  for  con- 
struction of  subject. 

(2)  As  attribute  :  Illustration,  Time  is  money. 

(3)  As  limiting  another  noun  by  naming  the  possessor : 
Illustration,  This  is  John^s  book. 

(4)  As  limiting  another  noun  by  giving  another  name  for 
the  object :  Illustration,  Solomon,  the  son  of  David,  was  a 
great  king. 

(5)  As  used  independently :  Illustration,  John,  study  the 
lesson. 
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(6)  As   the    object    of   the    verb :    Illustration,   I  found  a 
hnife. 

(7)  As  the  object  of  a  preposition:  Illustration,  I  saw  him 
on  the  hill. 

(8)  As  used  absolutely:  Illustration,  The  sun  rising,  we 
pursued  our  journey. 

(9)  As  used  adverbially:  Illustration,  He  remained  Viday, 

(10)  As  the  indirect  object  of  the  verb  :  Illustration,  I  gave 
the  Tjoy  a  knife. 

(11)  As  objective  attribute:  Illustration,  They  made  the 
man  jpresident. 

Suggestion. — In  each  of  the  above  cases  a  rule  should  be 
derived  for  the  construction  of  the  noun  in  the  sentence,  and 
examples  should  be  prepared  by  the  pupil  illustrating  the  rule. 

JSToTE. — Naming  a  kind  of  word  in  the  proposition,  de- 
scribino-  its  form  and  its  use  and  derivins^  a  rule  of  construction, 
implies  a  knowledge  of  the  grammar  of  the  language  and  is 
called  parsing. 

Eelations  of  the  personal  pronoun  in  the  proposition  :  — 

(1)  As  subject  of  the  proposition:  Illustration,  /  rejoice. 

(2)  As  attribute  :  Illustration,  It  is  he.     It  is  they. 

(3)  As  an  object :  Illustration,  I  see  him  now. 

(4)  As  used  absolutely :  Illustration,  He  coming,  I  did 
not  go. 

(5)  In  the  propositions :  It  rains.  It  is  dark.  It  is  two 
o'clock.     It  is  pleasant  to  see  the  sun. 

Note. — The  personal  pronoun  is  used  in  all  the  noun 
relations  except  the  adverbial. 

Eelations  of  the  relative  pronoun  in  the  sentence  :  — 

(1)  As  having  a  noun  use  and  a  conjunctive  use:  Illustra- 
tion, Solomon,  loho  was  the  son  of  David,  was  king. 

(2)  As  possessive:  The  boy  lohose  book  is  lost  has  left 
school. 

(3)  As  the  object  of  a  verb ;  as  the  object  of  a  preposition  ; 
as  used  independently. 

Note. — The  relative  pronoun  is  used  in  six  of  the  noun 
relations. 

Eelations  of  the  interrogative  pronoun  in  the  proposition. 

Interrogative  pronouns  have  a  noun  use  and  also  serve  to 
introduce  a  question. 
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Relations  of  the  adjective  pronoun  in  the  proposition :  — 

(1)  As  a  noun:  Illustration,  That  is  a  hook. 

(2)  As  an  adjective  :  Illustration,  I  bought  that  book. 
Relation  of  the  adjective  in  the  proposition,  as  limiting  the 

meaning  of  a  noun  :  Illustration,  The  wise  man  forseeth  the  evil. 
Relations  of  the  verb  in  the  proposition  :  — 

(1)  Principal  parts  of  the  verb:    Illustration,  hioiv,  pres- 
ent tense  ;  knew,  past  tense  ;  knoivn,  past  participle. 

(2)  Synopsis  of  the  verb  :  Illustration,  with  the  verb  love, 
m  the  active  and  the  passive  voice. 

(3)  Teach  the  auxiliary  verbs  that  are  in  common  use. 
Relations  of  the  remaining  parts  of  speech  in  the  proposition. 
Note. — After  the  rules  of  construction  in  sentences  have 

been  derived,  have  constant  practice  in  applying  them. 

ARITHMETIC. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Steps. — Teach   by  means  of  objects  the  numbers  from  1 
to  12  at  least. 

Teach  all  the  combinations  in  each  number  both  by  their 
unions  and  by  their  separations. 

Make  easy  problems  using  these  combinations,  and  accustom 
the  pupils  to  make  similar  ones  from  their  observations. 

Have  much  practice  in  adding  single  columns,  sum  not  to 
exceed  20  ;  verify  by  subtracting. 

Practice  with  toy  money,  making  change  for  purchases. 

Teach  to  express  the  numbers  by  figures. 

Teach  the  following:     One  half  of  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  12. 
One  third  of  3,  6,  9,  12. 
One  fourth  of  4,  8,  12. 

Teach  the  Roman  numerals  to  XX. 

Teach  gill,   pint,   quart;    inch,   foot,   yard;    week,  month, 
year ;  dozen . 

Teach  to  distinguish  halves,  thirds,  fourths  and  eighths. 

Combine  halves  ;  thirds  ;  fourths  ;  eighths. 

Change  halves  to  fourths ;  fourths  and  halves  to  eighths ; 
reverse. 

Suggestions.  —  Teach  each  number  and  all  the  combinations 
involved  in  it  before  proceeding  to  the  next  higher  number. 
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Thus  :  teach  four,  first  as  a  whole  by  showing  four  objects ; 
then  in  succession  three  and  one,  four  less  one,  one  and  three, 
four  less  three,  two  and  two,  four  less  two,  four  less  four ; 
two  twos,  four  ones ;  ones  in  four,  twos  in  four,  four  in 
four. 

Compare  each  number  taught  with  each  smaller  number  to 
find  how  much  greater  or  less  one  is  than  the  other  and  to 
find  their  difierence. 

Drill  first  with  counters,  then  without ;  make  use  of  the 
numbers  in  simple  problems. 

When  the  pupils  have  learned  to  six  with  the  help  of  the 
teacher,  they  should  be  able  themselves  to  make  in  order  the 
combinations  in  the  larger  numbers,  and  to  invent  little  prob- 
lems illustrating  the  several  combinations,  e.  g.  :  "I  had  six 
apples  and  ate  two,"  iUustrating  the  separation  with  counters. 

For  counters,  blocks  are  best,  but  any  convenient  objects 
may  be  used.  The  units  of  measure,  as  gill,  pint,  etc.,  should 
be  actually  used  by  the  pupils.  Sawdust  can  be  conveniently 
used  for  measuring. 

The  teaching  can  be  done  best  by  gathering  the  pupils  about 
a  table  on  which  their  counters  are  placed.  Each  pupil  should 
have  enouoh  counters  to  make  all  the  combinations. 

If  the  class  is  large,  teach  but  a  part  at  a  time,  so  as  to 
secure  the  closest  attention  from  every  one.  Never  suffer 
divided  attention  in  the  class. 

When  the  combinations  with  objects  seem  to  be  thoroughly 
learned,  drill  on  the  same  combinations  without  objects. 

If  the  pupils  are  not  sure  of  a  combination,  require  them  to 
learn  it  with  their  counters. 

Aim  first  at  accuracy,  then  at  rapidity. 

Train  to  make  figures  neatly. 

Multiplication  tables  may  be  made  in  the  following  form  :  — 

3  Eead  thus :  1  three  is  3, 

6  ii       ii  2  threes  are  6, 

9  «<       <<  3  threes  are  9, 

12  <c       «4  4  threes  are  12. 

Use  the  same  for  division,  reading  thus :  Three  in  3,  1 ; 
threes  in  6,  2  ;  threes  in  9,  3  ;  threes  in  12,  4. 


1  3 

2  3 

3  3 

4  3 
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A  particular  table  may  have  to  be  made  many  times  before 
it  is  memorized. 

Use  the  blackboard  to  aid  the  memory.  The  combinations 
by  multiplication  and  division  must  be  made  perfectly  familiar 
to  the  pupil  through  drill. 

SECOND   YEAR. 

Steps. — Teach  numbers  to  50,  all  combinations  in  each  to 
20  by  unions  and  separations,  and  by  comparisons,  with  ob- 
jects. 

Add  by  twos,  threes,  fours,  and  fives  and  so  on,  to  20  or 
more. 

Subtract  by  twos,  threes,  fours,  and  fives  and  so  on,  from 
20  or  more. 

Problems  involving  small  numbers  with  one  operation,  and 
to  a  limited  extent  with  more  than  one  should  be  made  by 
teacher  and  pupil,  and  done  by  the  latter. 

Teach  to  make  diagrams  to  illustrate  problems ;  the  arith- 
metic can  thus  be  correlated  with  drawing. 

Make  use  of  all  branches  taught  to  suggest  problems ;  for 
example,  in  plant  study,  the  parts  of  a  flower;  in  form  study, 
lines  and  angles  ;  in  animals,  their  parts  and  habits. 

Continue  practice  with  toy  money.  Teach  coins  to  the 
dollar.  , 

Practice  single  column  additions,  the  sum  not  to  exceed  50 ; 
verify  by  subtracting. 

Have  tables  made  and  recited  by  pupils,  in  addition,  sub- 
traction, multiplication  and  division,  as  far  as  numbers  are 
taught,  the  form  of  table  to  be  as  in  the  previous  year. 

Teach  ordinals  to  twentieth  and  Roman  numerals  to  XXXIX. 

Continue  to  exercise  pupils  in  making  and  solving  problems 
suggested  by  personal  observations. 

With  the  aid  of  diagrams,  problems  in  mensuration  can  be 
readily  solved.     Largely  extend  this  practice. 

Suggestions.  —  In  dealing  with  numbers  from  10  to  50,  teach 
the  ten  as  one  group,  one  ten  and  one,  one  ten  and  two,  etc., 
two  tens,  two  tens  and  one,  etc. 

Teach  the  signs  -|-,  — ,  x,  -~,  =,  for  convenience  in  black- 
board and  other  written  work,  and  have  limited  practice  in 
their  use. 
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In  teaching  the  numbers  of  this  year  show  the  analogy 


between  (1) 


10  10  9 

_  3  —9  +  2 

1      —         —         —           —  —  —  etc. 

L      2           3           3             7  1  11 


11         11         12  20         20       19 


and  (2)^  +1+2+1       -3-9   +  2  [ 

^   M      —         —         —  —         —       —etc.    f 

L     12         13         13  17         11       21  J 

Use  the  numeral  frame  and  the  blackboard  together  in  teach- 
ing from  ten  onward. 

Splints  and  wooden  toothpicks  are  useful,  as  they  can  easily 
be  made  into  bundles  of  ten. 

Teach  the  fractional  parts  of  the  numbers  by  counters,  as 
one  third,  two  thirds  and  three  thirds  of  twelve. 

In  the  same  manner  teach  halves,  fourths,  fifths,  sixths, 
sevenths,  eighths,  ninths  and  tenths  of  divisible  numbers. 

Teach  the  fractions,  halves,  fourths,  eighths,  thirds,  sixths, 
ninths,  fifths,  tenths,  sevenths,  with  changes  and  combinations, 
using;  discs  and  diagrams. 

Always  use  an  object  for  teaching  fractions,  —  something 
which  can  be  exactly  divided.  Sticks  a  foot  long  with  the 
divisions  marked  plainly  and  cardboard  circles  cut  carefully 
into  the  dififerent  fractional  units  to  twelfths  are  useful  means 
of  illustrating  fractions.  There  should  be  much  practice  in 
changing  and  combining  fractions. 

For  rapid  drill  work  such  forms  as  the  following  may  be 
kept  on  the  blackboard  or  on  paper  charts :  — 
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Combine  multiplication  with  addition,  as  three  twos  and  one, 
three  fours  and  two,  etc. 

Divide  numbers  that  leave  remainders,  as  threes  in  ten, 
fours  in  eleven. 

THIRD   YEAR. 

Steps.  — Teach  tens  to  100.     Express  by  figures. 

Teach  tens  and  units  to  100.     Express  by  figures. 

Teach  hundreds,  tens  and  units  to  1,000.  Express  by 
figures. 

Teach  to  add  and  subtract  by  tens  ;  by  tens  and  units. 

Teach  to  make  multiplication  tables  to  12  x  12,  the  form  to 
be  as  in  the  first  year. 

Practice  adding  by  twos,  threes,  fours,  etc.,  to  50  and  onward. 

Practice  subtracting  by  twos,  threes,  fours,  etc.,  from  50,  etc. 

Teach  to  make  and  solve  easy  problems  involving  measures 
of  length,  surface,  capacity,  time,  and  values. 

Teach  fractional  parts,  especially  of  divisible  numbers. 

Give  much  practice  upon  special  numbers,  as  12,  20,  24,  25, 
30,  36,  40,  48,  50,  60,  64,  72,  75,  96,  100,  120,  144,  150. 

Review  fractions  of  the  previous  year ;  also  teach  elevenths, 
twelfths,  fiftieths  and  hundredths,  with  their  combinations  and 
expression  by  figures. 

Teach  Roman  numerals  to  M.  Continue  practice  with  toy 
money.  Teach  coins  not  previously  taught.  Apply  to  numerous 
mental  problems.     Problems  from  pupils'  observations. 

Practice  single  column  additions,  verifying  with  subtraction. 
Have  much  drill  on  long  columns,  for  accuracy  and  rapidity. 

Teach  written  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  divi- 
sion, numbers  not  to  exceed  1,000. 

Use  multipliers  and  divisors  not  greater  than  12. 

Teach  the  tables  of  liquid  and  dry  measures ;  also  of  long 
and  surface  measures. 

Suggestions.  — Use  the  numeral  frame  and  bundles  of  splints 
for  tens  and  hundreds.      Show  that  the  figure  representing  the 
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number  of  tens  is  always  written  in  the  same  place.  Here 
show  the  use  of  the  decimal  point ;  illustrate  its  use  in  writing 
dollars  aod  cents. 

Group  the  tens  in  bundles,  and  add  the  units  and  tens 
separately ;  thus,  two  tens  and  one  with  two  tens  and  two 
equal  four  tens  and  three,  etc.  After  teaching  and  writing  as 
far  as  40,  require  pupils  to  form  and  name  the  numbers  of  the 
next  group,  then  to  express  them.  Require  them  to  read  the 
next  group  from  the  teacher's  figures  and  to  express  the 
numbers  with  splints.     Continue  to  144,  at  least. 

Make  a  bundle  of  ten  tens  for  100.  Show  hundreds  to  be 
expressed  in  the  third  place. 

Show  by  a  few  groups  how  numbers  above  100  are  formed 
and  expressed,  as  one  hundred,  two  tens  and  five  ones,  or  125  ; 
then  require  pupils  to  read  numbers  to  1,000  and  to  explain 
their  formation,  thus :  473  is  four  hundreds,  seven  tens  and 
three  ones. 

Pupils  should  continue  to  use  the  measures  of  length  and 
capacity.  They  should  have  much  practice  in  measuring  the 
lengths  of  objects  in  and  about  the  schoolhouse,  and  they 
should  be  taught  to  estimate  lengths  and  distances,  horizontal 
and  vertical.  As  fast  as  the  units  of  measure  are  learned 
they  should  be  used  in  problems.  The  derived  units  should  be 
compared  with  the  standard  by  the  pupils.  They  should  find 
by  trial  how  many  of  each  kind  of  units  make  one  of  the  next 
higher,  and  then  make  their  own  tables. 

Use  toy  money  in  making  change.  Bits  of  paper  or  cards 
marked  to  represent  the  coins  to  one  dollar  will  do.  Make 
change  by  adding,  thus  :  27  cents  from  a  half  dollar,  27-1-3 
+  10  +  10  =  50. 

FOURTH   YEAR. 

"Write  numbers  to  1,000,000  and  decimals  to  thousandths. 

Steps. — Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division  of 
numbers  not  to  exceed  10,000.  Multipliers  and  divisors  to  two 
and  three  places.    Add,  subtract,  multiply  and  divide  decimals. 

Add  in  columns  United  States  money,  dollars  and  cents, 
using  the  dollar  sign  and  the  decimal  point.  Teach  the  other 
fundamental  operations  as  applied  to  United  States  money. 

Have  oral  work  in  combinations  and  much  practice  in  rapid 
written  work. 
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Problems  may  be  dictated,  or  taken  by  the  pupils  from 
books,  cards  or  blackboard.  Continue  exercises  in  mensura- 
tion, length,  area,  weight,  etc. 

Both  teacher  and  pupils  should  make  problems  requiring  one 
and  more  than  one  operation.  Illustrate  with  diagrams  and 
analyze.     Correlate  with  all  studies  for  problems. 

Teach  to  change  fractional  numbers  to  integers  and  mixed  num- 
bers, and  the  reverse.    Change  to  larger  terms  and  to  the  smallest. 

Teach  to  combine  like  and  unlike  fractions  to  twelfths,  using 
discs  and  diagrams  to  illustrate. 

There  should  be  much  practice  in  changing  and  combining 
fractions. 

Teach  reduction  of  compound  denominate  numbers  and  other 
operations  with  these  numbers. 

Teach  units  of  volume ;  illustrate  with  diagrams  and  blocks. 

Roman  numerals  to  M. 

Suggestions.  —  To  secure  independent  work  and  to  prevent 
copying  assign  different  examples  and  problems  to  different 
jDupils  ;  especially  require  them  to  make  problems. 

Use  the  drill  tables  prepared  for  the  purpose  and  found  in 
some  of  the  text-books,  and  have  a  great  variety  and  number 
of  examples  in  all  subjects  w^ritten  on  numbered  cards,  with 
the  answers  in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose. 

Blackboard  work  in  arithmetic  should  not  usually  be  con- 
cert work,  nor  work  that  has  been  previously  done  by  the 
pupils,  but  instructive  and  interesting  new  problems. 

Train  the  pupils  to  analyze  their  problems  and  express  the 
work  in  detail. 

Illustration  :  If  a  man  has  $200,  and  buys  a  horse  for  $75,. 
and  a  harness  for  $32,  how  much  money  wdll  he  have  left? 

Pupil's  w^ork :  — 

$75 +$32  =  $107,  the  cost  of  horse  and  harness. 
$200  — $107  =$93,  the  money  he  will  have  left. 

Be  careful  to  have  pupils  understand  the  forms  of  solution 
they  use. 

Many  problems  should  be  dictated  to  be  answered  offhand. 

FIFTH    YEAR. 

Steps.  — Reading  and  writing  numbers  to  billions,  and  dec- 
imal fractions  beyond  thousandths. 
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Fundamental  operations  thoroughly  reviewed,  with  daily 
practice  to  secure  rapidity  and  perfect  accuracy. 

Continue  to  use  decimal  fractions  in  addition  and  subtraction, 
and  in  multiplication  and  division  by  integers.  Divide  one  sum 
of  money  by  another. 

Addition,  subtraction  and  division  of  like  and  unlike  fractions. 
Teach  the  properties  and  the  factoring  of  numbers  w4th  least 
common  multiple. 

Teach  together  multiplication  of  fractions  and  compound  frac- 
tions. 

Continue  practical  problems  in  measuring  surfaces  and  in 
finding  contents  of  rooms,  bins,  boxes,  lumber  and  piles  of 
wood.     Problems  from  pupils'  observations. 

Measurement  of  triangles  and  circles  taught. 

Teach  percentage. 

Suggestions.  — In  all  work  with  fractions  use  small  numbers. 

Pupils  should  be  required  to  explain  by  diagram  how  to  find 
the  area  of  difierent  forms  of  surface.  Such  expressions  as 
"  feet  by  feet  gives  square  feet"  should  be  avoided. 

Continue  the  systematic  arithmetical  analysis  of  problems. 

Secure  freedom  in  working  in  percentage  by  training  on 
such  examples  as  the  following  before  using  them  in  problems  : 
Express  \  as  per  cent;  20%  as  a  common  fraction;  4%  as 
a  decimal  fraction. 

Use  in  examples  different  ways  of  expressing  per  cent,  in  the 
following  order:  ^^-q,  .04,  4  per  cent,  4%. 

Use  other  kinds  of  units  before  applying  to  United  States 
money,  as  6%  of  250  books,  pens,  horses,  men,  dollars;  and 
in  all  drill  work  use  a  variety  of  units. 

Train  pupils  to  select  the  shortest  method  of  work,  as  20% 
of  $5  =  1^  of  $5.     Have  much  oral  work  with  small  numbers. 

SIXTH    YEAR. 

Steps. — Keep  up  practice  in  fundamental  operations  and 
in  such  oral  work  as  is  found  in  books  on  mental  arithmetic. 
Make  and  have  pupils  make  problems  from  things  studied  and 
observed,  and  from  studies  pursued. 

Practice  making  bills  and  receipts,  keeping  cash  and  personal 
accounts. 

Sj'stematize  work  in  common  fractions,  classifying  the  oper- 
ations as  follows  :  — 
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1.  Changes,  or  reductions. 

2.  Addition,  subtraction  and  division  of  like  fractions ; 
then  of  unlike  fractions. 

3.  Multiplication  of  fractions  and  reduction  of  compound 
fractions,  as  identical  operations. 

4.  Division  of  fractions  and  reduction  of  complex  fractions, 
as  identical  operations. 

5.  Relations  of  numbers  with  aliquot  parts. 

Take  up  decimal  fractions,  following  the  same  order  as  in 
common  fractions,  and  including  the  changing  of  decimals  to 
common  fractions  and  the  reverse. 

Continue  exercises  in  percentage  with  the  various  applica- 
tions, but  without  time,  changing  per  cents  to  fractions  and 
fractions  to  per  cents ;  also  finding  per  cents  of  numbers  as 
fractional  parts  of  them. 

Suggestions.  — If  the  class  is  studying  from  a  book  in  mental 
arithmetic,  the  recitation  should  not  be  of  problems  previously 
studied  but  of  similar  ones  given  by  the  teacher  and  invented 
by  the  pupils.  This  will  test  the  pupils'  power  to  think  better 
than  memorized  solutions.     Continue  arithmetical  analysis. 

In  work  in  fractions  let  oral  work  precede  written  work 
throughout.  In  written  work  keep  the  denominators  small. 
Drill  on  each  operation,  using  a  multitude  of  examples  having 
small  numbers. 

SEVENTH    YEAR. 

Steps. — Compound  numbers.  Review  all  units  preriously 
learned  and  add  weights  and  measures  not  already  introduced. 

Operations  on  compound  numbers.  Reductions  ascending 
and  descending,  with  fractional  applications. 

The  metric  system  may  be  taught  (see  eighth  and  ninth 
years). 

Fractional  parts  of  100,  as  l,  l,  \,  l,  l,  i,  J_,  Fractional 
parts  of  30  and  60. 

Percentage,  without  time,  continued  with  many  easy  practical 
problems. 

Teach  percentage  as  hundredths  and  apply  it  not  only  to 
money  but  to  all  kinds  of  units. 

Continue  systematic  arithmetical  analysis  of  problems. 

Suggestions. — Restrict  the  operations  upon  compound  num- 
bers to  learning  how  to  perform  them  and  to  employing  the 
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tables  just  enough  to  give  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  in- 
volved. The  tables  of  extension,  time  and  value  should  be 
used  more  fully  than  those  of  capacity  and  weight. 

In  teaching  the  metric  system  (see  note,  page  349)  observe 
the  following  order  :  — 

1.  Present  the  meter  stick  as  the  base  of  the  sj^stem.  Com- 
pare its  length  wdth  the  ^^ardstick.  Refer  its  length  to  the 
quadrant  of  the  earth  from  the  equator  to  the  pole. 

2.  Teach  the  sub-multiples  wnth  their  names,  deciy  centi, 
milli;  the  multiples  with  their  names,  deka,  hecto,  kilo.  Show 
that  the  units  form  a  scale  of  tens. 

3.  Teach  the  standard  units  of  the  different  measures  and 
weights,  and  compare  them  with  their  nearest  equivalents  in 
the  common  measures. 

4.  Form  the  several  tables. 

5.  Teach  and  practice  the  reductions, 

(rt.)  Read  numbers  given  in  one  denomination  in  units  of 
different  denominations. 

(5.)  Write  numbers  given  in  one  denomination  in  units  of 
different  denominations. 

(c.)     Reduction  of  metric  measures. 

(fZ.)     Add,  subtract,  multiply  and  divide  metric  measures. 

The  school  should  be  supplied  with  the  various  metric 
measures,  and  pupils  should  use  them  in  finding  the  dimensions 
of  bodies  in  meters,  the  contents  of  pails  or  basins  in  liters, 
and  the  weight  of  a  liter,  a  quart  or  other  quantity  of  water 
in  grams.  Let  the  results  be  expressed  also  in  multiples  or 
sub-multiples  of  the  units  used. 

•     The  foregoing  plan  with  a  few  modifications  will  answer  for 
teachino;  the  common  measures. 

It  is  not  w^ise  to  spend  much  time  on  the  metric  system 
unless  there  is  opportunity  to  gain  facility  in  its  use  in  con- 
nection with  work  in  elementary  science.  The  conditions  in 
many  schools  may  make  it  desirable  to  postpone  the  subject 
until  the  hioh  school  is  reached. 

EIGHTH    AND    NINTH    YEARS. 

Steps.  —  Continue  the  application  of  percentage  without 
time  to  profit  and  loss,  commission,  brokerage,  stocks  and  in- 
surance. 
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Interest,  simple  and  ■  compound,  with  limited  practice  in 
partial  payments. 

Discount,  business  and  bank. 

Ratio  and  proportion  with  their  application  to  partnership. 

Involution  and  evolution,  with  limited  practice. 

Mensuration  of  surfaces  and  solids,  with  formulas. 

Reviews  with  reference  to  facility  and  accuracy  in  opera- 
tions. 

Suggestions. — In  using  a  book  of  problems  the  teacher 
should  be  sure  that  the  pupils  understand  the  language  in 
w^hich  the  problem  is  stated.  Problems  growing  out  of  busi- 
ness transactions,  as  in  commission,  banking,  taxes  and  insur- 
ance, often  contain  technical  terms.  These  should  be  explained 
before  the  lesson  is  assigned. 

A  useful  practice  is  to  require  pupils  to  make  problems 
introducing  common  business  transactions. 

Specimens  of  all  business  papers  talked  about  should  be 
shown,  and  the  pupils  should  be  taught  to  write  notes  and 
orders.  The  essential  parts  of  such  papers  should  be  carefully 
taught. 

The  principles  connected  with  commercial  transactions  should 
be  carefully  taught.  Among  these  are  the  negotiability  of 
notes,  the  liability  of  endorsers,  and  the  use  of  bank  checks. 
Teach  also  the  nature  of  bonds,  bank  notes,  and  the  various 
kinds  of  paper  money  issued  by  the  government. 

Pupils  should  be  taught  the  origin  and  purposes  of  stocks  and 
bonds,  how  their  values  are  related  and  how  they  are  affected. 

Recitations  should  be  by  the  topical  method. 

During  the  later  years  of  the  course  pupils  should  be  taught 
to  frame  definitions,  to  state  rules  for  the  various  operations 
and  to  give  an  analysis  of  arithmetic  and  of  it^  branches. 

Note.  — Teach  the  metric  system  at  any  convenient  point  in 
the  course  (see  directions,  page  348). 

BOOKKEEPING. 
SIXTH   YEAR. 

Lessons  preparatory  to  the  study  of  bookkeeping  may  be 
given  in  the  sixth  year  .of  the  course. 

Steps. — 1.  Teach  the  method  of  ruling  a  journal  and 
writing  dollars  and  cents  in  columns. 
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2.  Teach  the  method  of  reading  dollars  and  cents  orally,  so 
that  they  may  he  properly  recorded  by  those  who  listen. 

3.  Give  practice  in  footing  money  columns  and  in  keeping 
a  cash  account. 

4.  Let  the  pupils  make  simple  business  transactions,  such 
as  buying  and  selling  merchandise,  paying  rent,  taxes,  etc.,  and 
a  written  statement  of  every  transaction.  [Printed  "  money  " 
and  "  merchandise"  for  these  transactions  can  now  be  obtained 
at  small  expense.] 

Suggestions.  —  Accept  only  neat  and  systematic  w^ork.  Give 
practice  in  calling  off  numbers  till  all  can  read  and  record 
correctly. 

In  the  absence  of  money  and  merchandise,  the  pupils  may 
make  their  own  substitutes.  Simple  methods  of  conducting 
trading  are  given  in  the  text-books  on  bookkeeping,  but  the 
inoenious  teacher  will  be  able  to  ori2:inate  his  own  method. 

Let  the  record  be  an  exercise  in  written  composition.  Secure 
accuracy  and  completeness. 


SEVENTH    YEAR. 

Steps.  —  1.     Teach  the  form  and  use  of  a  simple  ledger. 

2.  Give  practice  in  copying  such  a  ledger. 

3.  Have  the  pupils  make  a  ledger  from  memoranda  given 
by  the  teacher. 

4.  Have  the  pupils  record  in  their  ledger  the  transactions 
which  they  make  w^ith  one  another. 

Forms  of  Ledger  Accounts  in  the  Books  of  Charles  Norman  and  Henry 

Farnsworth,  respectively. 

Henry  Farnsworth. 


1892. 

Jan.    1 , 

To  repairing  front  door,       .... 

$1  25 

2, 

By  shoeing  horse, 

$1  35 

3, 

By  mending  sled, 

60 

5, 

To  block  for  anvil, 

25 

7, 

By  repairing  sleigh, 

1  00 

10, 

To  horse  to  Boston, 

1  50 
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Charles  Norman. 


Dr. 


Cr. 


189a. 

Jan.    1, 


By  repairing  front  door, 

2,  To  slioeing  horse, 

3,  I  To  mending  sled, 
5,  j  By  block  for  anvil, 


7, 
10, 


To  repairing  sleigh, 
By  horse  to  Boston, 


$1  25 


25 


1  50 


The  pupil  will  notice  that  what  is  debit  in  Farnsworth's  book 

is  credit  in  Norman's  book,  and  what  is   debit  in  Norman's 

book  is  credit  in  Farnsworth's  book ;    yet  the  same  result  is 

exhibited  by  both    accounts,   namely,   that  Farnsworth  owes 

Norman  five  cents.     A  similar  investigation  of  a  cash  account 

may  be  useful.      The   following  is  an  illustration   of  a  cash 

account :  — 

Cash.  Dr.  Cr. 


April  1, 

Amount  on  hand, 

$36  25 

Received  for  John  Smith's  note, . 

90  00 

Paid  Henry  P.  McDonally,  .... 

$35  00 

Paid  Charles  Osborne  for  labor. 

16  25 

Paid  Paul  Jones  for  groceries,     . 

17  36 

Received  of  Daniel  Brown  on  account, 

16  21 

All  cash  that  has  been  received  by  the  proprietor,  including 
the  amount  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  business,  is  entered 
on  the  debit  side ;  all  cash  that  has  been  paid  out  is  entered  on 
the  credit  side.  The  difference  between  the  sums  of  the  two 
sides  shows  the  amount  on  hand. 

Closing  an  Account.  —  To  ascertain  the  exact  financial  rela- 
tion of  the  proprietor  to  a  person  or  thing  named  in  the  title 
of  the  account,  the  bookkeeper  should  close  the  account.  By 
closing  an  account  is  meant  the  process  of  making  it  show  at  a 
glance  the  relation  between  the  proprietor  and  the  person  or 


thing;  named  in  the  account. 
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The  method  of  closing  an  account  is  as  follows.  The  debit 
money  columns  and  the  credit  money  columns  are  added  sepa- 
rately, and  the  difference  is  found  between  the  sums.  This 
difference  is  then  written  in  the  money  columns  of  the  smaller 
side  of  the  account  in  red  ink,  and  the  word  "Balance"  is 
written  in  red  in  the  item  column.  When  this  has  been  done, 
both  columns  are  added,  and  their  amounts  placed  beneath 
them.  The  footings  should  be  alike  and  should  always  be 
placed  on  the  same  horizontal  line.  A  single  red  line  is  then 
drawn  above  the  footings,  and  a  double  red  line  is  drawn 
below  the  footings  and  across  the  date  columns.  All  ruling  is 
done  in  red  ink.  Double  red  lines  indicate  that  everything 
above  them  is  balanced. 

The  difference  between  the  two  sides  is  then  placed  below  the 
double  red  lines  in  the  money  columns  of  the  larger  side  in  black 
ink,  while  the  word  "  Balance"  is  written  in  the  item  column. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  balance  brouoht  down  in  black  ink  is 
always  the  same  as  that  written  above  the  double  red  lines  in 
red  ink,  and  is  always  carried  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  account. 

The  balance  brought  down  shows  the  financial  relation 
between  the  person  or  thing  named  in  the  title  of  the  account 
and  the  proprietoy. 

When  the  cash  account  on  page  351  has  been  closed  it  will 
present  the  following  appearance  :  — 


Cash. 


Dr. 


Cr. 


189S. 

Jan.    1, 

Amount  on  hand,          ..... 

$36  25 

Received  for  John  Smith's  note,  . 

90  00 

Paid  Henry  P.  McDonally  on  account, 

$35  00 

Paid  Charles  Osborne  for  labor, 

16  25 

Paid  Paul  Jones  for  groceries,     . 

17  36 

Received  of  David  Brown  on  account, 

16  21 

Balance, 

• 

Balance, 

73  85 

$142  46 

$142  46 

$73  85 
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Suggestions.  —  A  good  text-book  is  a  great  assistance,  but 
not  a  necessity. 

Encourage  each  pupil  to  open  and  keep  an  account  of  his 
own  money  transactions.  Be  sure  tlie  pupils  fully  understand 
the  transactions  which  they  are  required  to  record.  Let  their 
transactions  include  notes,  drafts,  checks  and  receipts.  Require 
them  frequently  to  lake  stock,  to  make  statements  of  their 
assets  and  liabilities  and  to  compute  their  gains  and  losses. 

EIGHTH   YEAR. 

Steps.  —  1.     Teach  the  form  and  use  of  the  day  book. 

2.  Teach  the  method  of  posting  from  the  day  book  and 
cash  book  to  the  ledger. 

3.  Teach  the  proper  method  of  recording  all  common  trans- 
actions that  include  the  use  of  notes,  drafts  and  invoices. 

4.  Teach  the  methods  that  are  peculiar  to  partnership. 
Suggestions. — Let   most  of  the   transactions   recorded  be 

those  which  the  pupils  have  themselves  made.  Let  the  pupils 
take  turns  in  keeping  store,  but  have  all  make  the  proper 
records.  Allow  them  to  enter  into  partnership  and  at  the 
close  of  a  period  have  them  divide  their  gains  and  losses. 
Have  some  of  the  notes  bear  interest  and  have  interest  col- 
lected. Let  the  pupils  buy  and  sell  notes.  The  teacher  may 
be  banker  and  allow  the  pupils  to  draw  checks  which  he  will 
cash.  Let  the  pupils  learn  how  the  grocers,  butchers  and 
storekeepers  in  the  town  record  their  transactions. 

Questions. — What  is  an  account?  What  is  a  ledger,  and 
what  is  said  of  its  importance  ?  What  is  meant  by  the  title  of 
an  account  ?  What  is  the  left  side  called  ?  What  is  the  right 
side  called  ?  What  is  the  first  horizontal  line  called  ?  What 
are  the  first  two  columns  on  each  side  called?  What  is  the 
third  column  called  ?  What  are  the  last  two  columns  called  ? 
What  two  parties  to  every  business  transaction  ?  Who  is  the 
debtor?  Who  is  the  creditor?  To  what  else  beside  persons  are 
the  terms  ' '  debtor  "  and  ' '  creditor  "  applied  ?  When  is  cash 
debtor?  When  creditor ?  When  is  merchandise  debtor?  When 
creditor?  What  is  true  when  one  keeps  an  account  with  one 
branch  of  his  business  ?  What  is  the  account  entitled  ' '  Charles 
Norman"  designed  to  show?  How  does  it  show  Mr.  Norman's 
financial  relation  to  Mr.  Farnsworth?     Where  will  Norman's 
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receipts  appear  ?  What  will  appear  in  the  credit  side  of  the 
account  bearino;  his  name  ?  If  Mr.  Norman  owes  Mr.  Farns- 
worth,  which  side  of  the  account  bearing  Norman's  name  must 
be  the  larger  ?  What  do  you  understand  by  the  expression 
"financial  relation"?  What  contrast  do  you  see  between  the 
record  in  Mr.  Farnsworth's  ledger  and  that  in  Mr.  Norman's 
ledger?  Do  the  two  accounts  show  the  same  or  different 
results  ?  What  is  the  financial  relation  between  the  two  men 
as  shown  by  these  accounts?  What  is  the  rule  for  writing 
cash  entries  ?  How  do  you  find  from  the  account  the  amount 
of  cash  which  should  be  on  hand  ?  If  this  amount  differs  from 
the  amount  of  money  actually  on  hand,  what  does  it  show  ? 
What  is  the  purpose  of  closing  an  account?  Give  in  full  the 
method  of  closing  an  account.  What  entry  shows  the  financial 
relation  to  the  proprietor  of  the  person  or  thing  named  in  the 
account  ? 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Elementary  geography  naturally  divides  itself  into  four 
parts;  viz.,  geographical  objects,  the  earth  as  a  whole,  con- 
tinents and  nations. 

Geographical  objects  are  :  hill,  valley,  spring,  brook,  river, 
lake,  cape,  peninsula,  cloud,  dew,  snow,  ice,  winds,  climate, 
soil,  plants,  animals,  people,  etc. 

The  purpose  of  the  lessons  on  geographical  objects  is  to  train 
pupils  to  observe  well,  to  express  their  knowledge  correctly  by 
talking,  writing  and  drawing,  and  especially  to  acquire  and  to 
express  their  knowledge  of  the  facts  which  they  must  observe 
in  order  to  read  the  globes,  maps  and  books  used  in  the  study 
of  the  earth  as  a  whole  and  of  its  continents  and  countries. 

FIRST   YEAR. 
POSITION. 

Direction. — Outdoor  observation  of  the  cardinal  and  semi- 
cardinal  directions.  Expression  by  placing  objects,  drawing 
radiating  lines  and  arrows,  lettering  drawings,  etc. 

FORMS   OF  WATER. 

Observation  of  the  forms,  such  as  clouds,  fog,  mist,  rain, 
dew,  frost,  snow  and  ice,  as  they  occur  and  where  they  occur, 
to  recognize  each  and  to  find  the  more  obvious  qualities  and 
uses  of  each. 
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WINDS. 

Temperature. — To  recognize,  by  feeling,  the  degrees  hot, 
warm  and  cold. 

Velocity.  —  To  recognize  and  distinguish  by  their  effects  the 
calm,  breeze  and  gale. 

The  changes  perceived  to  be  expressed  by  oral  and  written 
sentences,  some  copied,  some  original,  and  by  illustrative 
sketches  original  with  the  children.  Recitation  of  appropriate 
memory  gems.     Stories  told  by  the  teacher  and  the  children. 

SECOND   YEAR. 

POSITION    (continued). 

Direction.  — Finding  the  cardinal  and  semi-cardinal  points. 

Finding  the  north  direction  ;  also  the  direction  of  prominent 
objects  from  the  schoolhouse  and  from  one  another. 

Distance. — Measuring  and  learning  the  distances  of  promi- 
nent objects  from  a  central  point.  Measuring  and  learning  the 
heights  of  objects.  The  distances  measured  should  be  gradu- 
ally increased  through  several  grades,  until  a  foot,  a  yard,  a 
rod,  a  mile,  fifty  feet,  one  hundred  feet  are  known  and  can  be 
used  as  standards  of  comparison. 

Suggestions. — The  N.  and  S.  direction  maybe  taught  by 
means  of  the  shadow  of  an  upright  stick  at  noon.  A  compass 
may  also  be  used  for  this  purpose.  Until  the  pupil  has  be- 
come familiar  with  the  directions,  they  may  be  marked  on  the 
floor  or  by  cardboard  letters  hung  upon  the  walls. 

FORMS    OF   WATER    (continued). 

Continue  the  work  of  the  previous  year  on  clouds,  fog, 
mist,  rain,  dew,  snow,  ice  and  hail,  and  add  observation  of 
less  prominent  distinguishing  marks,  of  the  position  of  each 
form,  of  the  relative  amount  of  each  and  of  the  simple  uses 
and  efiects  of  each. 

WINDS    (continued;. 

Direction.  — Find  by  means  of  a  vane,  and  of  the  effects,  e.  g.^ 
the  direction  in  which  leaves  are  blown. 

Effects. — Observation  of  obvious  good  and  bad  effects  on 
plants,  animals,  people,  buildings,  ships,  etc. 
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The  expression  accompanying  these  lessons  should  be  oral 
and  written  descriptions.  The  writing  should  be  usually  from 
a  series  of  questions  or  headings  written  on  the  blackboard. 
Original  expression  should  be  encouraged  and  should  form  a 
large  part  of  the  work. 

THIRD   YEAR. 

FORMS    OF   WATER    (continued). 

Review  the  work  of  previous  years  on  clouds,  fog,  mist, 
rain,  dew,  frost,  snow,  ice  and  hail,  and  lead  the  pupils  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

To  find  the  times  of  greatest  abundance. 

To  observe  variations  in  form,  size,  number. 

To  find  uses  of  the  common  forms. 

To  observe  the  efiects  of  the  sun  and  wind  on  the  different 
forms. 

WINDS    (continued). 

Temperature.  —  Observation,  by  feeling,  of  changes  in  tem- 
perature continued. 

Reading  the  thermometer,  placed  outdoors,  and  noticing  the 
gradual  changes  during  each  day  and  each  month. 

Velocity.  —  Observation  of  velocity  as  indicated  byeff*ects  on 
leaves,  twigs,  dust,  etc.  Calm,  light  breeze,  moderate  breeze, 
strong  or  fresh  breeze,  gale,  storm,  hurricane. 

Enter  the  observation  in  the  daily  weather  record. 

Direction. — Observation  of  the  directions  of  winds  bringing 
heat,  cold,  rain,  snow,  etc. 

Effects,  uses. — Favorable,  disastrous;  on  land  and  sea;  to 
plants,  animals,  people,  buildings,  vessels.  If  possible,  give 
lessons  on  the  life-saving  service. 

Suggestions. — Keep  a  weather  record  on  the  blackboard. 
Record  children's  observations  of  temperature,  direction  and 
velocity  of  the  wind,  the  form  of  water  prevailing,  unusual 
conditions,  etc. 

Stories  or  descriptions  should  be  read  and  told  of  the  tem- 
perature and  peculiar  winds  of  distant  regions  and  of  the  upper 
air,  of  their  uses  and  effects ;  of  the  bravery  of  the  life-sav- 
ing crew,  of  the  seamen  in  times  of  wrecks,  of  the  kindness 
of  others  to  the  shipwrecked ;  of  the  beauties  of  the  forms  of 
water  J    of  the  wonderful  work  that  water  does. 
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FOURTH   YEAR. 

FORMS   OF   WATER    (continued). 

Regions  of  cloud  and  fog ;  rain  and  dew;  frost,  snow,  ice; 
glaciers,  icebergs,  ice  floes. 

Imagine  the  regions  by  aid  of  pictures  and  text.  Find  uses 
of  the  forms  in  abundance. 

Writing,  reading,  memory  gems,  imaginative  writing,  as  for 
previous  topics. 

CLIMATE   (continued). 

WeatJier. — Observation  of  weather  conditions,  temperature 
and  moisture.  Association  of  temperature,  Avind  and  form  of 
water. 

Seasons. — The  montbs  included.     Association  of  tempera- 
ture, wind  and  moisture  prevailing  in  each  season. 
The  weather  record  should  be  continued. 


LAND   AND   WATER. 

Bodies  of  land:  hill,  plain,  valley,  hill  range. 

Bodies  of  water :  spring,  brook,  river,  pond,  lake. 

Projections  of  land :  cape,  peninsula,  isthmus,  island. 

Projections  of  water:  bay,  sea,  strait. 

The  geographical  objects  which  can  be  seen  should  be  taught 
by  outdoor  lessons.     For  distant  objects  use  pictures  and  text. 

In  the  case  of  each  group  of  bodies  lead  the  pupils  (1)  to 
recognize  and  name  each  body  when  seen ;  (2)  to  find  what 
distinguishes  it  from  other  bodies  ;  (3)  to  find  the  relations  of 
bodies  to  one  another,  as  of  hills  to  valleys,  springs  to  brooks, 
hills  and  valleys  to  brooks,  rivers  and  lakes,  peninsulas  to 
bays;  (4)  to  compare  the  bodies;  (5)  to  find  the  uses  of  the 
various  objects  ;  (6)  in  addition  to  oral  and  written  expression 
to  represent  all  parts  which  can  be  so  represented,  by  neat 
symbols;  (7)  to  practice  map  reading ;  (8)  to  mould  in  sand 
known  objects. 

Most  important  facts  :  — 

TJie   surface,  —  level    or   elevated  ;    the    hills,  —  direction  of 
slopes  ;  the  slopes,  —  steep  or  gradual. 
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The  streams,  —  source,  bank,  branches,  mouth,  direction  and 
rate  of  flow,  work  of  streams,  wearing,  carrying. 

The  soil,  — fertile  or  sterile  ;  where  fertile  and  where  sterile. 

Ponds,  lakes,  bays  or  oceans, — the  shore  projections  and  in- 
dentations ;  islands. 

The  iveather, — what  winds  bring  heat,  cold,  rain,  snow, 
moisture,  dryness. 

Plants  and  animals  of  the  town,  —  those  good  for  food,  shelter 
or  clothing ;  occupations  and  industries  of  the  town. 

Roads,  railroads,  —  use  of. 

Different  villages  in  the  town  and  reasons  for  their  location. 

Note.  — As  the  pupils  learn  these  facts,  teach  them  to  con- 
struct maps  representing,  — 

1.  A  plan  of  the  schoolroom,  on  paper  or  the  blackboard, 
with  the  location  of  principal  objects. 

2.  A  plan  of  the  school  yard  with  the  schoolhouse. 

3.  A  map  of  the  neighborhood,  with  roads  and  principal 
buildings. 

4.  A  map  of  the  town,  representing  the  position  and  direc- 
tion of  natural  features.  Teach  the  pupils  to  draw  such  maps 
in  the  time  of  recitation  and  to  recite  as  they  draw. 

Suggestions. — The  names  of  things  studied  should  be 
tauo-ht,  but  definitions  at  this  stage  of  the  work  should  not  be 
required.     Make  collections  of  products. 

FIFTH    YEAR. 
THE   EARTH    AS  A   WHOLE. 

Teach  from  pictures,  globes,  maps  and  text. 

Have  recitations  as  follows :  oral  descriptions  with  and 
without  the  aid  of  pictures,  globes  or  maps ;  association  of 
places,  pictures,  etc.,  with  their  symbols  on  globes  and  maps; 
filling  in  progressive  world  outline  maps ;  writing  from  series 
of  topics  with  and  without  the  aid  of  pictures,  globes  or  maps. 

Teach  the  following  themes  Avith  their  subdivisions  :  — 


o 


The  earth,  —  its  position  in  space,  size,  rotation,  axis,  poles, 
equator,  time  of  rotation,  day,  night,  observations  from 
the  earth  of  the  sun  and  moon. 
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Land  and  water  divisions,  —  land  and  water  hemispheres, 
eastern  and  western  hemispheres. 

Continents  and  oceans,  —  their  names,  forms,  relative  sizes, 
relative  positions. 

Islands,  —  continental,  oceanic. 

Coast  line,  —  projections  of  land  and  water,  position,  direc- 
tion, adjoining  waters,  commercial  importance. 

Relief,  —  world  ridge,  appearance  of  the  top,  form,  slope, 
basins  formed. 

Highlands,  —  low  parts  of  the  world  ridge  (Panama,  Bering's 
Strait,  Suez) ,  greater  and  lesser  highlands  and  their  posi- 
tions. 

Lowlands,  —  position  in  each  world  basin,  position  between 
the  two  highlands  of  each  continent. 

Drainage,  —  world  water-parting,  world  basins  (Atlantic  and 
Pacific  oceans)  with  their  slopes,  forms  and  relative  ex- 
tent, world  river  systems  (Atlantic  and  Pacific  systems 
as  represented  by  commercially  important  rivers) . 

Climate, — zones,  movements  (due  to  the  motion  of  the 
earth) . 

Winds,  — their  cause,  general  direction,  land  and  sea  breezes, 
winds  of  the  north  temperate  and  north  frigid  zones, 
winds  from  continents  to  oceans  in  the  winter  and  from 
oceans  to  continents  in  the  summer,  winds  of  the  torrid 
zone,  the  trade  winds. 

Jtainfall,  —  the  distribution  of  vapor,  the  formations  of  clouds 
and  rain,  the  amount  of  rainfall,  places  of  much,  little  or 
no  rain. 

Ocean  currents, — the  Gulf  stream,  the  Japan  current,  polar 
streams. 

Soil, — regions  of  great,  fertility,  deserts. 

Productions :  — 

Agricultural  regions, — •wheat,  corn,  rice,  cotton. 

Grazing  regions, — meat,  hides,  horn,  wool. 

Lumbering  regions,  —  wood  of  deciduous  trees   and    of 

evergreen  trees. 
Mining  regions,  — coal,  iron,  copper,  gold,  silver. 

People,  —  the  different  races  and  their  distribution. 
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After  the  study  of  the  great  features  of  the  whole  earth, 
group  the  facts  belonging  to  each  continent  under  the  follow- 
ing topics :  — 

Coast  line,  —  advantages,  disadvantages. 

Relief,  — highlands,  lowlands. 

Drainage, — Atlantic  system,  Pacific  system,  rivers  and  lake 

routes. 
Climate,  —  characteristics,  advantages,  disadvantages. 
8oil,  —  amount  of  fertile  soil,  comparative  fertility. 
Productions,  —  exports,  imports,  exchanging  continents. 
Races, — characteristics,  advancement. 

These  lessons  furnish  a  comparative  review  of  the  previous 
work  and  insure  a  foundation  for  the  continental  study  to 
follow. 

SIXTH   AND   SEVENTH    YEARS. 

CONTINENTS. 

Position, — in  what  hemisphere,  latitude,  longitude;  in  what 
climates. 

Form,  —  the  general  shape,  projections  of  land,  islands,  pro- 
jections of  water. 

Extent  and  area. 

Relief:  — 

Greater    highlands, — position,    plateau,     slopes,     systems, 

peaks,  valleys,  profiles. 
Lesser  highlands, — position,  plateau,  slopes,  systems,  peaks, 

valleys,  profiles. 
Lowlands. 

Drainage, — great  watersheds,  great  basins,  great  river  sys- 
tems. 

Climate,  —  temperature,  moisture. 

8oil,  — fertility,  barrenness, 

JS/atiiral  productions  and  productive  regions,  —  characteristic 
minerals,  characteristic  plants,  characteristic  animals,  sur- 
plus productions  and  exports,  deficiency  and  imports. 

People, — races,  leading  occupations,  settlements,  formation 
of  settlements,  prominent  centers  of  exchange. 

'Waterways, — rivers,  canals,  harbors,  coast  routes. 

Railioays, — east  to  west,  north  to  south. 

Political  divisions. 
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EIGHTH    AND    NINTH   YEARS 

THE   LEADING    NATIONS. 

The  aim  in  the  study  of  the  nations  is  :  — 

(1)  To  irsice  briefly  their  past  progress. 

(2)  To  ascertain  with  considerable  fullness  their  present 
status  and  progress. 

(3)  To  measure  their  respective  degrees  of  usefulness  to  the 
world. 

To  this  end  these  ideas  must  pervade  the  study :  — 

a.  Natural  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  the  geographic 
conditions. 

b.  Intentional   use    of   geographic    conditions  to  facilitate 
progress. 

c.  International  relations  and  their  effects. 

The  life  of  the  people  as  affected  by  geographic  conditions, 
or  the  earth  as  the  home  of  man,  should  never  be  lost  sight  of. 

THE   STUDY  OF  A    NATION. 

The  past,  —  parent  stock,  personal  qualities,  territory,  occu- 
pations, customs. 

J^rogress, — extension  of  territory,  increase  of  wealth,  govern- 
ment, religion,  education,  arts,  reasons  for  progress. 

The  present,  — personal  characteristics  of  the  people,  territory, 
position  of  the  country  in  relation  to  world  features, 
extent,  area  and  shape  of  the  country. 

Relief:  — 

Highlands, — portion    included,    position    in    the    country, 
peculiarities   of    the   part   of  the   elevated    mass   within 
the  country,  prominent  ranges,  peaks  and  valleys. 
Lowlands, — portion  included,  position  in  the  country,  rela- 
tive extent. 

Drainage,  —  great  watersheds  included,  great  basins  included,, 
great  river  systems  included,  peculiar  river  systems  of  the 
country. 

Climate :  — 
Temperature,  —  country  in  what  zone,  average  yearly  (see 
isotherms),  variations  according  to  seasons,  variations  in 
parts  of  the  country. 
Moisture,  —  peculiar  to  the  country,  comparative  amount. 
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Soil,  — kinds,  fertility,  fertility  of  special  places. 

Natural    productions,  —  characteristic    minerals,    plants    and 

animals. 
Leading  occupations  and  their  products, — home  supply,  sur- 
plus, —  exports,  deficiency,  — imports,  exchanging  nations. 
Prominent    centers, — commercial    centers,    reasons    for   their 

location,  growth  or  decay. 
Commercial  highways,  — internal,  external. 
Government, — form,  peculiarities. 
Religion. 
State  of  civilization,  —  customs,  manners,  education,  rapidity 

of  progress. 
Influence   on   other   nations, — in  what   directions,  degree    of 

influence. 
English  countries,  —  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  India,  Australia, 

Africa,  United  States,  Dominion  of  Canada. 
German  countries,  —  Germany,  Austria  (Hungary),  parts  of 

Africa,  Holland,  Belgium. 
French  countries,  —  France,  southeast  Asia,  parts  of  Africa. 
Russian  countries, — Russia,  Siberia. 

THE  STUDY  OF   MASSACHUSETTS. 

Facts  concerning  the  State  will  have  been  gathered  by 
observation,  conversation  and  reading.  These  facts  should  be 
reviewed,  arranged,  added  to,  and  then  fixed  in  the  mind. 
The  topics  for  the  study  of  a  country  can  be  modified  for  the 
study  of  the  State.  Collateral  reading  on  State  matters  should 
be  continued. 

Connect  the  geography  and  history  of  the  State  so  as  to 
show  the  life  and  influence  of  the  State  in  New  England  and 
in  national  affairs. 

HISTORY. 

Work  in  history  should  be  done  with  each  of  the  three  sec- 
tions into  which  the  school  is  divided  for  the  study  of  physi- 
ology.    See  page  367. 

SECTION   I. 

Use  the  language  exercises  and  those  in  home  geography  to 
awaken  an  interest  in  historical  subjects  and  to  prepare  the 
way  for  more  formal  study. 
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Describe  historical  events  and  relate  striking  incidents  in 
the  lives  of  famous  persons.  Select  especially  examples  of 
heroism  and  self-sacrifice  for  one's  country  or  for  one's  fellow- 
men. 

Use  public  anniversaries  and  birthdays  to  give  historical 
information. 

Require  all  stories  to  be  retold  either  orally  or  in  writing. 
Have  it  understood  that  the  work  is  not  for  entertainment,  but 
for  instruction. 

In  connection  with  the  study  of  home  geography,  consider 
the  early  history  of  the  town,  the  first  settlers,  who  they 
were,  why  they  came,  in  what  part  of  the  town  they  lived, 
how  they  lived,  their  houses,  schools  and  industries,  their 
neighbors  the  Indians,  interesting  historical  events  and  local 
traditions. 

As  far  as  possible  illustrate  these  facts  by  pictures  and  such 
relics  of  the  past  as  the  neighborhood  may  aiford. 

SECTION    II. 

Read  through  and  review  a  small  outline  history  of  the 
United  States  as  supplementary  to  the  third  and  fourth 
readers. 

Question  the  pupils  upon  their  history  reading.  Train  them 
to  search  for  information  and  to  arrange  it  by  the  use  of  topics 
and  questions,  as  in  the  following  examples  :  — 

The  Spanish  explorers,  — who  they  were,  what  they  did,  when 

they  did  it  and  for  what  reasons. 
First  settlements  in  the   colonies, — where   they   were    made, 

when,  by  whom  and  for  what  reasons. 
Colonial  life, — houses,  furniture,  food,  dress,  travel,  schools, 

churches,  servants  and  slaves,  customs,  and  a  comparison 

with  corresponding  facts  of  the  present  time,  to  give  an 

idea  of  history  as  a  growth. 
The  Indians,  —  their  habits  and  character,  some  of  their  tribes, 

their  conflicts  with  the  settlers,  their  mode  of  warfare  and 

the  terror  they  caused. 
The  Revolution, — its  causes,  its  more  conspicuous  events,  its 

eminent  leaders  and  its  results. 
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Other  heads  under  which  facts  may  be  grouped  by  the  pupils 
are  these  :  stories  of  the  Revokition  that  brino;  out  character- 
istics  of  the  people,  the  first  president  and  his  times,  the  in- 
vention of  the  cotton  gin  and  the  steamboat,  stories  of  the  War 
of  1812,  explorations  and  new  settlements,  discoveries  of  use- 
ful and  precious  metals,  slavery  troubles,  stories  of  the  Civil 
War.  The  facts  thus  arranged  may  be  put  into  sentences, 
oral  and  written,  and  so  be  used  incidentally  in  language 
training. 

Make  lists  of  famous  men  and  have  the  pupils  gather  char- 
acteristic information  about  them. 

Encourao;e  the  readino;  of  interestino^  books  of  travel  and 

O  O  O 

history. 

SECTION    ILL 

Begin  the  formal  study  of  history  with  the  first  section  as 
one  class.  Use  a  fuller  text-book  than  that  used  for  reading 
by  section  II. 

Assign  lessons  by  topics  and  not  by  pages  in  the  book.  Do 
not  allow  the  words  of  the  book  to  be  memorized . 

Eequire  pupils  to  illustrate  the  progress  of  discovery  and 
settlement  by  maps  of  their  own  making.  Use  maps  also  to 
trace  the  progress  of  military  campaigns. 

Describe  but  few  battles  in  detail ;  among  these  include 
Quebec,  Bunker  Hill,  Saratoga  and  Yorktown.  Draw  plans 
to  show  the  positions  and  movements  of  troops.  Make  biogra- 
phy prominent. 

Eequire  but  few  dates  to  be  memorized. 

Impress  upon  the  pupils  that  the  study  of  history  is  the 
study  of  the  growth  of  the  country  and  the  causes  of  that 
growth. 

Teach  pupils  how  to  prepare  lessons  from  a  series  of  ques- 
tions;  e.g.,  Northmen:  1.  Who  came?  What  did  they  dis- 
cover? When?  2,  Why  did  they  come ?  3.  What  were  the 
results  of  the  discoveries  ? 

Direct  them  in  the  use  of  supplementary  books. 

Study  explorations  by  nationalities  ;  e.g.,  Who  came?  What 
was  discovered?  Which  part  of  the  century?  What  were  the 
different  motives  ?     What  were  the  results  ? 

Connect  very  closely  geography  and  history.  Bring  out 
the  conditions  of  the  times  which   led  to  these   discoveries^ 
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Study  a  few  typical  explorers  carefully.     Accompany  written 
work  with  maps  and  pictures. 

Make  a  general  study  of  settlements  first,  —  what  people 
came,  why  they  came,  in  what  part  of  the  century,  the  spread 
of  settlements,  etc. 

Make  a  detailed  study  of  a  few  typical  settlements;  e.g., 
Pilgrim,  Puritan,  Dutch,  Quaker,  Virginian.  Tell  what  classes 
of  people  came,  the  time  of  first  settlement,  the  mode  of 
living,  the  government,  the  famous  men.  Bring  out  the  special 
characteristics  of  each  by  vivid  pictures  of  colonial  life. 
Make  free  use  of  books  and  pictures ;  also  of  such  old  char- 
ters, records,  houses  and  relics  as  may  be  accessible.  Re- 
view by  showing  the  growth  during  the  colonial  period  in 
population,  extent  of  settlement,  industries,  education  and 
changes  in  government.  Make  a  comparative  summarj'  of  the 
settlements. 

Teachers  will  find  topical  outlines  in  the  best  text-books. 
The  following  schemes  may  be  found  useful  in  the  study  of 
a  war,  and  of  a  single  campaign,  as  Braddock's  or  Bur- 
goyne's. 

Plan  for  the  study  of  a  war :  — 

1.  Parties.  2.  Cause.  3.  Occasion.  4.  Elements  of  strength 
and  weakness  on  each  side.  5.  The  campaigns.  6.  The  result. 
7.  The  consequences. 

Plan  for  the  study  of  a  campaign  :  — 

1.  Plan:  — 

a.    Objective  point,  what?     Why? 
h.    Eoute,  what?     Why? 

c.  Forces  and  commanders. 

d.  Advantages  and  difficulties. 

2.  Movements.  3.  Decisive  battle.  4.  Result.  5.  Conse- 
quences. 

Teach  pupils  to  prepare  a  lesson  according  to  this  plan,  to 
recite  from  outline  maps,  to  think  about  the  plan  of  the  war, 
to  find  stories  illustrating  characteristics  of  the  leaders. 
Accompany  written  work  with  maps  and  plans . 

The  administrations  maybe  studied  in  groups:  1.  The 
establishment  of  the  new  government,  1789-1817.  2.  The 
period  of  discussion  of  political  and  business  questions,  1817- 
53.     3.    The   period    of  contest   over    the    slavery   question, 
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1853-76.  In  each  period  the  facts  may  be  conveniently  grouped 
under  these  topics:  list  of  presidents,  political  issues,  business 
matters,  internal  improvements,  foreign  matters,  extension 
of  territory.  Be  careful  to  show  the  connection  of  events  from 
one  administration  to  another ;  illustrate  by  diagrams  political 
changes;  explain  special  terms  that  are  used,  e.g.,  tariff, 
national  bank,  nullification.  Fix  the  essentials.  Supply  sup- 
plementary reading,  to  keep  the  pupils  interested  in  the  events 
connecting  history  and  literature.  Make  progressive  maps- 
and  fill  in  the  details. 

It  is  suggested  that  in  the  final  review  the  events  be  grouped 
under  a  few  topics,  as  in  the  following  outlines  :  — 

1.  How  America  became  known  to  Europeans  ?  Northmen? 
Spaniards  ?     Dutch  ?     English  ? 

2.  The  English  settlers,  —  in  New  England,  in  middle  colo- 
nies, in  southern  colonies,  who  they  were,  why  they  came,  how 
they  lived. 

3.  The  French  in  North  America, — territory  acquired, 
what  and  how,  loss  of  territory. 

4.  The  Revolution, — taxation,  resistance,  declaration  of 
independence,  the  war,  state  constitutions,  the   confederation, 

the  constitution. 

5.  Extension  of  territory  and  settlement,  —  settlement  of 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  settlement  of  the  Northwest,  the 
Louisiana  purchase,  the  Florida  purchase,  settlements  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  annexation  of  Texas,  Mexican  war,  settle- 
ment of  Pacific  coast,  settlement  of  the  Southwest. 

6.  Slavery, — introduction,  extent,  beginning  of  opposi- 
tion, abolition  in  the  North,  agitation  in  Congress,  Missouri 
compromise,  fugitive  slave  law,  Kansas-Nebraska  act,  forma- 
tion of  political  parties,  secession,  civil  war,  extinction  of 
slavery,  reconstruction. 

7.  The  Indian  tribes,  —  location  at  time  of  European 
settlement,  habits  and  character,  relation  to  English  settlers, 
treatment  by  United  States  government. 

8.  Useful  discoveries  and  inventions. 

9.  Growth  of  industries. 

10.     Changes  in  the  life  of  the  people. 
During  the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  years,  simple  lessons 
should  be  given  in  civil  government:    1.  The  facts  of  local, 
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state  and  national  government;  (a)  what  officers  chosen, (5) 
by  whom  chosen,  (c)  when  chosen,  (d)  how  chosen,  (e)  for 
what  chosen.  Use  the  time  of  elections  for  such  lessons,  collect- 
ing sample  ballots,  town  reports,  posters  after  they  have  been 
used,  records  of  meetings.  2.  The  principles  of  government, 
derived  from  concrete  cases,  — local,  state  and  national.  Any 
good  book  on  civil  o-overnment  will  suo-o-est  these.  Use  town 
afiairs  and  documents,  visits  to  the  state  capitol,  reports  of  the 
legislature  and  of  courts,  discussions  of  public  questions,  news- 
paper clippings.  Arrange  debates  on  non-partisan  questions. 
Teach  pupils  how  to  organize  and  handle  a  public  meeting, 
keep  the  records,  prepare  and  cast  ballots,  count  ballots  and 
make  reports. 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND    HYGIENE. 

For  convenience  in  teaching  physiology  and  hygiene  the 
school  maybe  divided  into  three  sections,  —  the  first  section 
comprising  the  classes  on  the  first  two  years'  work,  the  second 
comprising  the  next  three  classes,  and  the  third  comprising  all 
above  these. 

SECTION    I. 

Steps. — The  work  of  the  first  section  should  be  oral,  and 
the  following  order  is  suggested  :  — 


THE  WHOLE    BODY. 

Position,  — Teach  the  pupils  to  observe  their  own  and  others' 
positions  while  sitting,  standing  and  walking.  Teach  them  to 
desire  and  to  strive  to  be  erect.  The  lessons  on  height  and 
weight  should  be  to  this  end. 

Height. — Each  pupil  should  know  his  height.  Mark  the 
height  of  a  pupil  on  an  unused  blackboard  or  door  jamb ; 
record  the  date,  the  height  and  the  weight  beside  the  mark. 
Do  the  same  for  three  or  four  pupils.  Repeat  the  measure- 
ments at  reo;ular  intervals.  Encourao'e  other  children  to  have 
the  same  done  at  home  by  their  parents  or  by  older  children. 
Have  children  compare  their  growth  during  different  intervals. 
All  the  lessons  should  tend  to  producing  and  retaining  correct 
posture  and  carriage. 
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WeiffJit.  —  Do  the  same  as  for  height.  The  practice  of  meas- 
uring height  and  weight  should  be  continued  through  the  period 
of  growth. 

THE    EXTERNAL    PARTS   OF  THE    BODY. 

Pupils  should  touch  and  name  the  parts  in  regular  and 
irregular  order. 

Princijjol  Parts.  —  Head,  neck,  trunk ;  upper  limbs,  or 
arms  ;  lower  limbs,  or  legs  ;  right  and  left. 

Parts  of  the  Head.  —  Crown,  back,  sides,  hair,  ears,  face; 
parts  of  the  face, — forehead,  temples,  cheeks,  chin,  eyes, 
brows,  lids,  lashes,  nose,  nostrils,  bridge  of  the  nose,  mouth, 
lips. 

Parts  of  the  Neck.  — Throat,  nape,  sides. 

Parts  of  the  Trunk.  —  Chest,  —  breast,  back,  shoulders, 
sides;  abdomen, — waist,  hips,  sides. 

Parts  of  the  A.rm.  —  Upper  arm,  elbow,  forearm,  wrist, 
hand;  parts  of  the  hand, — back,  palm,  thumb,  fingers, 
knuckles,  nails. 

Parts  of  the  Leg. — Thigh,  knee,  shin,  calf,  ankle,  foot; 
parts  of  the  foot,  —  instep,  arch,  heel,  ball,  toes,  nails. 

Uses  of  Parts. — Children  should  observe  the  direction  and 
degree  of  the  motion  of  the  head  and  neck,  trunk,  arm,  hand, 
fingers,  leg  and  foot,  and  the  principal  use  of  each  part. 

Care  of  Parts.  — Each  child  should  be  taught  to  take  proper 
care  of  his  hair,  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  teeth,  hands,  feet  and  nails. 
Cleanliness  of  the  body  and  of  the  clothing  should  be  insisted 
upon  daily  before  the  school  exercises  are  begun. 


THE  SENSES. 

Teach  by  simple  experiments  what  each  sense  is,  the  parts 
that  are  prominent  in  structure  and  delicate  in  sensitivity,  the 
uses  of  the  important  parts,  the  knowledge  gained  by  each 
alone,  and  the  care  of  each  sense.  Avoid  in  experiments  all 
sources  of  error,  such  as  learning  through  touch  what  ought  to 
be  known  by  hearing. 

The  Sense  of  Touch,  —  the  /Skin.  —  Teach  that  we  may  have 
the  sensation  of  touch  through  the  skin  on  any  part  of  the 
body,  but  most  delicately  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  the  lips 
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and  the  tongue .  Teach  that  through  touching  we  learn  the  shapes 
of  objects,  whether  they  are  hard  or  soft,  rough  or  smooth. 
Show  that  calluses  and  dirt  diminish  the  delicacy  of  touch. 

The  Sense  of  Sight,  —  the  Eyes.  — Teach  pupils  to  discover 
in  their  own  eyes  and  in  the  eyes  of  others  the  ball,  the  white, 
the  iris,  the  pupil ;  to  name,  draw  and  describe  each  colored 
part ;  to  find  how  the  iris  adapts  itself  to  the  amount  of  light. 
Teach  the  use  of  the  lids,  lashes,  brows,  tears,  winking  and 
motions  of  the  eyes ;  also  what  we  learn  with  the  eyes  and 
how  we  should  care  for  the  eves.  Give  color  and  other  lessons 
requiring  sharp  observation. 

The  Sense  of  Hearing,  —  the  Ears. — Teach  that  we  hear 
with  the  inner  ear ;  that  the  outer  ear  collects  the  sound,  and 
that  the  canal  conveys  the  sound  to  the  inner  ear.  Teach  what 
is  learned  by  the  ears  and  how  we  should  care  for  the  ears. 
Give  lessons  on  sound. 

The  Sense  of  Taste, — the  Tongue. — Teach  that  we  taste 
with  the  tongue,  and  that  by  pressing  the  tongue  against  the 
soft  palate  we  taste  more  delicately.  Teach  that  by  tasting 
we  learn  the  flavors  of  food  and  the  wholesomeness  of  food. 
Emphasize  the  fact  that  the  pleasure  derived  from  the  relish  of 
food  often  leads  to  overeating  and  gluttony ;  that  the  more 
important  use  of  tasting  is  to  find  out  whether  the  food  is 
wholesome  or  not.  Teach  pupils  the  need  of  cleansing  the 
mouth  and  teeth  after  each  meal.  Call  attention  to  the  efiect 
which  burning  the  tongue  has  on  the  sense  of  taste.  Show  how 
hot  food  and  drinks,  pepper,  mustard,  spices,  tobacco  and 
alcohol  diminish  the  delicacy  of  taste.  Teach  flavors,  — bitter, 
sweet,  saline,  acid. 

The  Sense  of  Smell,  —  the  JVbse.  —  Teach  that  we  smell 
most  delicately  with  the  upper  part  of  the  nose.  Teach  that 
by  smelling  we  learn  the  odors  of  objects,  —  whether  they  are 
pungent,  fragrant,  spicy,  etc.  Emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
pleasure  (relish)  derived  from  odors  often  leads  to  over- 
indulgence ;  that  their  more  important  use  is  in  helping  us  to 
find  out  the  wholesomeness  of  food  and  the  purity  of  air. 
Teach  the  care  of  the  nose,  the  importance  of  breathing  through 
it,  and  the  efiect  of  colds  on  its  functions. 

Suggestions.  — Teach  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead  pupils  to 
value  their  senses  and  to  take  good  care  of  them.     Give  lessons 
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to  increase  the  power  of  the  senses.  Tell  how  acute  the  senses 
may  become,  as  in  the  Indian.  Speak  of  the  unfortunate 
people  who  are  deprived  of  sight  and  hearhig,  awaken  sympa- 
thy for  them,  and  teach  the  duty  of  assisting  them  cheerfully 
and  willingly  at  all  times. 

Alcoholic  DrinJcs,  Stimulants  and  JSTar^cotics.  —  Pupils  should 
be  taught  (1)  to  know  what  is  right  in  the  use  and  care  of  the 
body,  and  why ;  (2)  to  know  what  is  wrong  in  the  use  and 
care  of  the  body,  particularly  such  wrong  as  may  be  near  and 
threatening,  and  why;  (3)  to  feel  the  obligation  to  do  right 
in  all  that  pertains  to  such  use  and  care ;  and  (4)  steadily  to 
choose  the  right,  which  is  the  main  thing  to  be  accomplished  in 
studying  hygiene.  So  far  as  the  instruction  relates  to  alcoholic 
drinks,  stimulants  and  narcotics,  the  great  object  is  to  develop 
and  strengthen  the  purpose  in  children  to  do  without  them. 

The  necessary  information  about  the  evil  efiects  of  alcoholic 
drinks,  stimulants  and  narcotics  may  be  obtained  from  such 
observations  as  the  pupils  have  been  led  to  make  themselves 
from  casual  or  unavoidable  notice  of  such  effects,  and  from 
judicious  statements  made  by  the  teacher  about  such  effects  as 
cannot  be  directly  observed.  Right  choice  in  the  pupil  is  de- 
termined somewhat  by  knowledge  of  what  is  right  and  what 
is  wrong,  somewhat  by  a  desire  to  attain  strong  and  upright 
manhood,  somewhat  by  stories  of  noble  and  pure  lives,  and 
very  largely  by  the  consistent  and  winning  example  of  those 
who  are  near  to  him,  particularly  by  that  of  the  high-toned  and 
earnest  teacher. 

Stories  which  have  a  simple  moral  point  well  illustrated  are 
adapted  to  the  youngest  children.  Teach  them  how  important 
it  is  to  keep  the  body  well  and  strong  and  sweet  and  beautiful, 
that  the  mind  needs  such  a  body,  that  we  cannot  hope  to  be 
comfortable  and  happy  ourselves  or  agreeable  to  others  with- 
out it,  and  that  personal  care  in  forming  good  habits  and 
avoiding  bad  ones  has  much  to  do  with  the  health  of  the  body 
and,  therefore,  with  successful  living.  If  children  thought- 
lessly incline  to  make  merry  over  the  weakness  or  folly  or 
misfortunes  of  persons  visibly  under  the  influence  of  alcohol, 
try  to  lead  them  into  a  truer  and  more  serious  attitude  towards 
such  things.  Do  this  discreetly,  privately,  if  necessary,  so  as 
to  avoid  the  possibility  of  wounding  any  whom  the  advice  is 
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designed  to  protect.  Tact  and  loveableness  in  the  teacher  will 
do  more  at  this  tender  age  of  the  child  to  determine  his  atti- 
tude towards  things  objectionable  than  any  persistent  dwelling 
upon  details  of  disease  and  horror  that  may  arise  from  their 
use. 

SECTION    II. 

THE    LIMBS  AND  WALLS.     (THIRD   YEAR.) 

Skin,  niHScle,  tendon,  blood,  blood  vessels,  nerves,  fat, 
bones,  joints,  ligaments,  ca-rtilage. 

Sources  of  Knowledge.  —  The  body.  At  home,  —  fur  ;  raw 
and  cooked  beef;  leg  of  a  fowl,  veal,  lamb.  At  the  market, — 
sides  and  cuts  of  beef;  mutton  and  pork  ;  bones.  At  school,, 
—  shank  of  beef ;  bones;  pictures;  diagrams;  books. 

What  to  Teach.  —  The  organ  ;  its  chief  characteristics  and  its 
name  ;  its  position  and  uses  ;  how  it  should  be  cared  for ;  the 
effects  upon  it  of  alcohol  and  narcotics. 

Method.  —  1.  Find  what  is  known.  2.  Teach  pupils  to 
observe  the  organ ;  to  observe  its  uses ;  to  learn  its  care  from 
experiences,  home  training,  from  knowledge  of  use,  from  read- 
ing. 3.  Contribution  of  facts.  Selection  and  arrano-ement  of 
the  facts  by  pupils.  4.  Oral  and  written  descriptions,  draw- 
ings with  and  without  the  objects,  according  to  an  outline. 
5.     Reading  of  selected  articles. 

Suggestions.  —  Observations  of  corresponding  parts  in  other 
animals.  Teach  to  put  a  piece  of  sticking  plaster  on  a  wound ; 
to  cleanse  and  bandage  a  cut ;  to  assist  one  who  is  weak. 

Alcoholic  Drinks,  Stimulants  and  JSfarcotics.  —  Teach  that 
alcoholic  liquors  injure  and  weaken  the  muscles  so  that  one 
addicted  to  them  can  neither  play  nor  work  so  well  as  he 
might  without  them ;  that  they  hurt  the  nerves  and  so  interfere 
with  what  is  done  by  them ;  that  they  make  the  blood  poorer 
so  that  the  body  is  not  nourished  so  well ;  and  so  on.  Cite 
kinds  of  business,  duty,  sport,  for  which  people  with  drinking 
habits  will  not  be  employed,  with  reasons  for  their  exclusion. 
Impress  the  moral  obligation  that  only  those  things  should 
be  taken  into  the  system  that  make  one  strong  and  well. 

THE   INTERNAL  ORGANS.     (FOURTH    YEAR.) 

Tongue,  teeth,  pharynx,  esophagus,  stomach,  intestines,  liver, 
heart,  arteries,  veins,  larynx,  windpipe,  lungs,  diaphragm,, 
brain,  etc. 
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Sources  of  Knoioledge. — The  body.  At  home, — beef 
iongue  ;  internal  organs  of  a  fowl,  of  a  pig;  harslet ;  kidneys. 
At  school, — teeth  procured  from  a  dentist;  harslet  of  a  calf 
or  pig  (possibly  some  of  the  digestive  organs  of  a  pig)  ; 
pictures,  etc. 

What  to  Teach:  Method.  — See  "  limbs  and  walls,"  page  69. 

Suggestions,  — Locate  each  organ  by  placing  the  hand  over 
it.  Group  organs  into  systems  by  tracing  the  passage  of  food, 
the  flow  of  blood,  the  flo^Y  of  air,  etc.  Emphasize  uses  and 
care  of  special  organs.  Teach  to  locate  large  arteries  and 
veins ;  to  find  the  pulse  and  count  the  beats  ;  to  stop  bleeding 
from  an  artery  or  vein. 

Alcoholic  Drinks,  Stimulants  and  Narcotics. — Give  simple 
accounts  of  fermentation  and  distillation,  —  enouo:h  to  show 
that  alcohol  is  not  a  natural  product,  but  comes  from  changes 
in  fruit  juices  after  they  have  been  pressed  out,  or  in  food 
substances  after  they  have  been  mashed  with  water.  Teach 
that  alcohol,  in  whatever  liquors  found,  is  the  same  dangerous 
thing,  variously  threatening  or  harmful  in  its  so-called  moderate 
use,  disastrous  and  even  fatal  in  its  excessive  use,  and  in  any 
form  or  deo;ree  of  use  unsafe  and  treacherous  in  its  trend 
towards  creating  an  incontrollable  desire  for  more. 

Teach  that  tobacco  contains  a  poisonous  substance  called 
nicotine,  that  it  frequently  injures  the  throat,  lungs,  heart  and 
other  organs  in  adults,  that  it  is  far  more  harmful  to  young  and 
growing  persons  than  to  adults,  that  it  is  particularly  objection- 
able in  the  form  of  the  cigarette,  that  children  should  avoid  it 
in  all  its  forms,  and  that  the  more  sparingly  grown  people  use 
it,  the  better,  as  a  rule,  they  are  off. 


THE   NEEDS   OF  THE    BODY.     (FIFTH    YEAR.) 

Food,  air,  clothing,  removal  of  wastes,  exercise,  rest. 

Sources  of  Knowledge.  — Experience,  observation  of  others, 
liome  teaching,  books. 

What  to  Teach. — Food,  —  needed  for  growth,  repair,  heat, 
strength ;  foods  that  are  chiefly  tissue-forming  and  foods  that 
are  chiefly  heat-produchig  ;  quality,  quantity,  manner  of  taking. 

Air,  —  needed  for  the  slow  burning  by  which  growth,  repair, 
heat  and  strength  are  produced ;  wdiy  we  breathe  ;  how  we 
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should  breathe ;  pure  and  impure  air ;  effects  of  breathing 
impure  air. 

Clothing,  —  needed  for  warmth  and  protection  ;  amount  of 
clothing ;  how  clothing  should  be  worn. 

Removal  of  wastes, — the  wastes;  how  removed  ;  effects  of 
not  removing  the  wastes ;  cleansing  the  skin,  cleansing  the 
clothing. 

Exercise, — needed  to  secure  health,  strength  and  skill; 
kind  ;  time  ;  amount. 

Rest,  —  needed  for  the  growth  and  repair  of  the  body,  and 
for  the  renewal  and  increase  of  strength  of  body  and  mind ; 
kind  ;  time  ;  amount. 

Method.  —  Topic  proposed.  Illustrations  gathered  by  pupils, 
others  added  by  the  teacher.  Perceived  effects  stated  and  com- 
pared with  needs ;  conclusions  drawn.  Presentation  of  topic 
in  full  by  the  pupil.     Reading  of  selected  articles. 

Suggestions.  —  Teach  how  to  treat  a  burn,  a  scald,  a  frost- 
bite. Re  view,  preceding  emergency  cases.  It  is  not  intended 
that  the  pupils  shall  be  taught  in  these  lessons  hoio  food,  air, 
exercise  and  sleep  build  up  the  body,  but  only  the  fact  that 
they  do  so  build  it  up.  Abundant  illustrations  should  be  used 
to  impress  the  points. 

Alcoholic  Urinks,  Stimulants  and  JSfarcotics.  —  Review  and 
elaborate  the  teachings  of  the  preceding  years.  Teach  what  a 
stimulant  is,  what  a  narcotic  is,  and  what  each  may  cause. 
Teach  that  alcohol,  even  if  at  first  it  behaves  as  a  stimulant, 
is  really  a  narcotic,  that,  unlike  healthful  food,  it  promotes 
neither  strength  nor  vigor,  that  athletes  in  training  are  forbid- 
den its  use,  that  much  of  it  partly  paralyzes  the  muscles,  so 
that  one  "  talks  thick,"  cannot  control  the  movements  of  vision, 
is  unsteady  in  hand  and  leg  and  unfitted  for  work,  and  that 
lack  of  confidence  in  one  who  drinks  often  debars  him  from 
holding  responsible  positions.  Show  that  the  natural  appetite 
is  a  safer  guide  in  eating  than  any  artifically  stimulated  appe- 
tite, and  that  condiments,  pungent  and  peppery  substances, 
tea,  coffee  and  the  like,  should  be  sparingly  used,  if  at  all,  by 
children,  however  safe  their  moderate  use  may  be  for  adults. 
Enforce  frequently  the  lesson  of  simplicity,  naturalness  and 
purity  of  taste  for  young  people  who  are  still  growing. 
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SECTION    III. 

THE  SYSTEMS. 

Nutritive  systems, — digestive,  circulatory,  respiratory. 
Motory, — bony,  muscular.     Nervous  systems. 

Sources  of  Knowledge.  —  See  previous  topics. 

What  to  Teach.  —  1.  The  principal  organs  composing  the 
system;  the  name,  and  the  place  of  each  in  the  body,  and 
their  connection  with  one  another.  2.  The  work  of  each  system, 
and  the  part  each  organ  performs  in  this  work.  3.  The  con- 
nection of  the  systems  with  one  another.  4.  The  effect  of 
alcoholic  drinks,  stimulants  and  narcotics  upon  the  work  of  each. 

Digestive  system,  —  course  of  food  to  blood  vessels.  Care  of 
teeth,  mastication,  time  for  digestion,  removal  of  waste  matter. 

Circulatory  system,  —  course  of  blood  from  left  ventricle 
back  to  it.  Location  of  arteries,  veins,  pulse.  Evil  effects  of 
compression.     Treatment  of  cuts,  bruises,  bleeding,  fainting. 

Eespiratory  system, — course  of  the  air.  Nose  breathing, 
deep  breathing,  evil  effects  of  compression.  Effects  of  breath- 
ing impure  air,  of  colds.  Treatment  of  persons  rescued  from 
drowning,  and  of  those  who  have  swallowed  poisons. 

Bony  system, — growth  of  bones.  Harmony  of  structure 
and  function.     Deformities,  —  how  avoided  and  how  cured. 

Muscular  system,  — attachment  and  arrangement  of  muscles. 
Blood  supply.     Principles  in  training. 

Nervous  system,  —  divisions  of  the  nervous  system.  Uses 
of  nerve  centres  and  nerve  fibres.  Sleep  the  best  form  of  rest. 
Dependence  of  the  health  of  the  nervous  system  on  the  health 
of  the  organs  of  the  chest  and  abdomen.  Necessity  of  sunlight 
and  pure  air. 

The  skin, — uses  of.     Bathing,  clothing,  injuries. 

Method.  —  See  previous  topics. 

Suggestions. — Use  text-books  in  the  higher  grades, — 
especially  in  reviews.  Review  the  organs  of  special  sense  and 
show  how  they  connect  with  the  brain,  and  for  what  purpose. 
Deal  particularly  with  the  eyes  and  enforce  the  importance  of 
using  them  properly.  Simple  experiments  to  test  distinctness 
of  vision,  distance  for  easy  seeing,  appreciation  of  color,  etc., 
not  only  enhance  interest  but  they  sometimes  reveal  facts  about 
children  that  they  and   their  parents  should  know.     So  im- 
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portant  are  many  hygienic  rules  that  they  sliould  be  presented 
early  even  if  they  are  given  "out  of  course."  When  the 
organs,  systems  or  functions  to  which  such  rules  relate  come 
up  for  study,  let  the  rules  for  their  proper  care  and  use  be 
repeated  and  reinforced.  Give  special  attention  to  the  inter- 
dependence of  vital  processes. 

Alcoholic  DrinJis^  Stimulants  and  JVarcotics.  —  Teach  the 
evil  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  digestive  system,  —  particularly 
on  the  stomach,  the  gastric  juice  and  the  liver ;  on  the  circula- 
tory system,  —  particularly  on  the  blood,  the  blood  vessels  and 
the  heart ;  on  the  muscular  system,  as  in  preceding  lessons  ;  and 
on  the  nervous  system, — particularly  on  the  brain,  in  warping 
the  judgment,  blunting  the  moral  sense,  reducing  the  will 
power,  and  releasing  such  foolish,  bad  or  savage  impulses  as 
are  usually  kept  in  check  by  habits  of  sobriety.  Teach  some  of 
the  effects  of  tobacco  upon  the  same  systems.  Show  how 
alcohol  and  tobacco  may  affect  the  health,  acuteness  and  pre- 
cision of  the  special  organs  of  sense.  Consider  with  the 
children  why  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  should  make 
"  special  instruction  as  to  the  effect  of  alcoholic  drinks,  stimu- 
lants and  narcotics  on  the  human  system "  mandatory  in  her 
schools. 

Avoid  details  and  technicalities,  particularly  with  the  younger 
pupils.  Deal  only  with  the  more  serious  consequences,  — just 
enough  to  attain  the  purpose  of  mentioning  them  at  all.  Keep 
constantly  and  conspicuously  in  the  foreground  the  ideal  of  a 
strong,  wholesome  and  unabused  body  as  best  fitting  one  for 
successful  and  happy  living. 

Special  delicacy  of  treatment  is  needed  in  those  unfortunate 
cases  in  which  children  find  themselves  between  the  safe 
"teaching  of  the  school  and  the  counter  practices  and  influences 
of  the  home.  Refrain  from  assertions  of  what  is  uncertain  or 
sincerely  doubted  by  high  authority  or  likely  to  be  repudiated 
by  the  pupil  when  he  is  mature  enough  to  judge  for  himself, 
since  the  admitted  and  unquestioned  facts  about  the  more 
dangerous  stimulants  and  narcotics,  and  alcoholic  drinks  in 
particular,  furnish  invincible  reasons  why  people  in  general 
should  do  without  them,  and  young  people  above  all  others. 
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INDUSTRIAL    DRAWING. 

FIRST   YEAR.     (PLATE    1.) 

The  lessons  for  the  first  three  years  roay  be  arranged  under  three  heads  : 
Form,  Color  and  Arrangement. 

Form.  —  Teach  each  form  as  a  whole  from  type  solids  and  objects,  in  this 
order : — 

1.  Sphere  (1),  and  similar  forms  (a,  b,  c,  d,  e). 

2.  Cylinder  (2),  and  similar  forms  (a,  b,  c,  d). 

3.  Cube  (3) ,  and  similar  forms  (a,  b,  c) . 
Model  these  in  clay. 

Teach  parts  of  these  forms  :  — 

1.  Surface,  —  curved,  plane. 

2.  Face,  —  curved,  plane  ;  shapes  of  plane  faces,  —  round,  square  ;  and 
positions  of  these,  —  horizontal,  vertical,  oblique. 

3.  Edge, —  curved,  straight ;  positions  of  straight  edges,  —  horizontal, 
vertical,  oblique. 

4.  Comer ;  positions  of  corners,  —  tipper,  lower,  left,  right,  upper  and 
lower  left,  upper  and  lower  right ;  distances,  —  one  inch,  two  inches. 
Place  poi?z<s  to  indicate  these. 

During  this  work  in  Form,  drill  pupils  to  good  position  of  body,  pencil 
and  paper,  and  practice  the  movements  —  horizontal,  vertical,  oblique  — 
preparatory  to  dramng. 

Draw  lines  from  dictation,  for  practice,  on  blackboard  and  manilla 
paper.    Encourage  illustrative  sketching  in  connection  with  other  studies. 

Color.  —  Teach  the  spectrum  as  a  whole,  produced  upon  the  wall  by 
means  of  a  glass  prism.  Teach  its  parts^ — red,  orange,  yellow,  green, 
blue,  violet  Compare  these  with  colored  objects.  Teach  black,  white 
and  gray.    Use  in  Arrangement. 

Arrangement.  —  Teach  repetition,  using  colored  sticks.  First  copy 
some  historic  frets*  (See  Fig.  4,  a,  b,  e,  d),  then  make  original  arrange- 
ments. These  may  be  preserved  by  gluing  the  units  to  a  background 
of  paper.    In  each,  use  but  one  color  on  a  black,  white  or  gray  ground. 

*  a,  c  and  d,  from  Egyptian  costumes ;  b,  from  a  Greek  vase. 
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SECOND  YEAR.     (PLATE  II.) 

FoEM.  —  Divide  the  type  solids,  and  study  the  new  forms  thus  pro- 
duced, each  as  a  new  whole. 

1.  Hemisphere  (l),and  similar  forms  (a,  b). 

2.  Half-cylinder  (2),  and  similar  forms  (a,  b). 

3.  Half-cube  (3),  and  similar  forms  (a,  b). 

Model  these  in  clay.  Teach  also  prisms  (5  and  6)  and  plinths  (4  and 
7),  by  further  dividing  type  solids  of  clay. 

Teach  jiCLfts  of  these  forms,  reviewing  surface,  face  (two  new  shapes, 
—  rectangular,  triangular),  edge  (relations,  —  parallel,  at  an  angle)  and 
comer.  Teach  angles,  —  right,  acute,  obtuse.  Practice  measuring  with 
rtiler. 

During  this  work  in  Form,  drill  pupils  to  good  position  of  body,  pencil 
and  paper,  and  practice  the  movements  —  horizontal,  vertical,  oblique, 
circular  —  preparatory  to  drawing. 

Draw  Geometric  Figures,  from  the  solids,  from  dictation,  from  memory : 
triangle  (8),  square  (9),  and  rectangle  (10).  Cut  these  from  paper  and 
use  them  to  teach  such  terms  as  base,  apex,  altitude,  diameter,  diagonal. 

Make  freehand  geometric  drawings  from  objects  based  on  these  figures : 
e.  g.,  pennant  (a),  bracket  (b),  paper  cap  (c)  ;  signal  flag  (a),  cross  (b), 
sash  (e)  ;  tag  (a),  envelope  (b),  door  (c). 

Encourage  illustrative  sketching  in  connection  with  other  studies. 

CoLOE.  —  Review  the  spectrum.  Fix  the  six  standard  colors  (red, 
orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  violet)  so  that  they  shall  never  be  mistaken. 
This  may  be  done  by  comparing  them  with  other  hues.  Use  in  Arrange- 
ment. 

Aerangement.  —  Review  repetition  and  teach  alternation  in  borders, 
and  apply  to  surfaces,  using  triangles,  squares  and  oblongs  cut  from 
colored  paper.  First  copy  one  historic  border*  (See  Fig.  11,  a,  b),  then 
make  original  arrangements.  Construct  one  of  these  by  gluing  units  of 
one  color  upon  an  appropriate  gray  background.    Add  margin  lines. 


*  a,  b,  Egyptian  borders,  taken  from  the  tombs  at  Thebes. 
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THIRD  YEAR.     (PLATE   111.) 
Form.  —  Teach  those  forms  which  may  be  derived  from  the  type  solids 
by  variation. 

1.  Spheroids,  —  long  (the  ovoid)  and  flat  (1),  and  similar  forms  (a,b,  c). 

2.  Cone  and  circular  frustum  (2),  and  similar  forms  (a,  b,  c,  d,  e). 

3.  Pyramid  and  square  frustum  (3),  and  similar  forms  (a,  b,  c,  d). 
Model  these  in  clay.    By  dividing  solids  of  clay  obtain  new  shapes  of 

faces,  —  elliptical,  oval.    Review  other  shapes  of  faces,  especially  circtilar. 

Diiring  this  work  in  Form  continue  practice  in  measuring  and  judging 
distances,  in  the  movements,  —  circular,  elliptical,  oval,  —  and  teach  the 
use  of  an  eraser. 

Draw  Geometric  Figures,  from  the  solids,  from  dictation,  from  memory  : 
circle  (4),  ellipse  (5),  and  oval  (6).  Cut  these  from  paper  and  use  them 
to  teach  such  terms  as  circumference,  diameter,  —  long,  short,  —  radius, 
arc,  centre,  focus,  axis. 

Make  freehand  geometric  drawings  from  objects  based  on  these  figures  : 
e.  g.,  target  (a),  circular  window  (b),  reading  glass  (c)  ;  hand  mirror  (a), 
eye  glasses  (b),  capital  Q  (c)  ;  horseshoe  (a),  padlock  (b),  fan  (c), 
spoon  (d). 

Encourao'e  illustrative  sketching  in  connection  with  other  studies. 

Color.  —  Review  the  spectrum  standards  and  teach  hues:  violet-red, 
orange-red,  red-orange,  yellow-orange,  orange-yellow,  green-yellow,  yel- 
low-green, blue-green,  green-blue,  violet-blue,  blue-violet  and  red-violet. 
Teach  the  order  in  which  all  these  colors  occur  in  the  spectrum.  Use  in 
Arrangement. 

Arrangement.  —  Review  repetition  and  alternation  in  borders  and  sur- 
faces, and  apply  to  centres.  Teach  symmetry,  using  as  units  geometric 
figures  cut  frona  colored  paper  First  copy  one  historic  border*  (Fig.  7, 
a),  then  make  original  units,  combining  geometric  figures  symmetrically 
(Fig.  8).  Make  an  original  centre  with  these  (b,  c)  Construct  this  by 
gluing  units  of  one  color  upon  an  appropriate  background.  Add  margin 
lines. 

*  a,  an  Egyptian  border  from  a  mummy  case. 
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4®=  The  lessons  for  the  following  years  may  be  arranged  tinder  three  heads ;  Constructive 
Drawing,  representing  facts  of  form  and  structure,  — to  be  accurate,  with  ruler  and  compass; 
Decorative  Drawing,  representing  enrichment  of  objects,  ornamental  forms,  or  material  to  be 
used  in  decorative  design, — to  be  either  mechanical  or  freehand,  as  convenient;  Pictorial 
Drawing,  representing  objects  as  they  appear  from  one  point  of  view,  —  to  be  freehand,  always. 


FOURTH    YEAR.     (PLATE   IV.) 

Constructive  Drawing.  —  Teacli  the  representation  of  curyed  sur- 
faces. Make  accurate  working  drawings  of  a  sphere  (1),  a  spheroid  (2  or 
3),  an  ovoid  (4);  then  of  objects  similar  in  form:  e.g.,  a  weight  (5), 
a  dumb-bell  (6),  a  door  knob  (7),  a  mending  ball  (8),  or  any  other  simple 
object  illustrating  the  principle.  Full  lines  represent  visible  outlines ; 
dotted  lines  represent  connecting  or  guide  lines. 

Decorative  Drawing.  —  Teach  regular  'inodification  of  geometric  units, 
like  the  square  and  circle.  Cut  the  geometric  unit  from  paper,  and  modify 
by  cutting  to  produce  a  pleasing  decorative  form.  (See  8,  9, 10  and  11.) 
Copy  one  historic  example*  (12  or  13),  either  by  drawing  or  by  construct- 
ing with  colored  pajDcr;  then  make  a  border  or  a  surface  pattern  A^^th 
original  modified  ixuits.  Construct,  using  colored  paper  to  illustrate  Domi- 
nant Harmony  ;  that  is,  use  a  tint  as  the  keytone  and  a  shade  of  one  color. 

PiCTORiAX,  Drawing.  —  Teach  the  use  of  a  wire  to  cover  edges,  touch 
corners,  etc.  Study  the  eflfect  of  distance  and  level  upon  objects.  Teach 
the  Eepresentation  of  Solidity  (that  is,  teach  how  to  indicate  the  three 
dimensions  of  solids  on  one  plane  siu-face) .  Make  a  freehand  drawing  of 
a  sphere  standing  on  a  plane  surface  (Fig.  11).  Indicate  the  highest  point 
on  the  solid,  and  represent  it  in  the  drawing.  Draw  similar  forms  :  e.  g., 
potato  (15),  ovoid  (16),  tomato  (17),  pear  (18),  apple  (19),  etc.  In  each 
case  represent  the  back  edge  of  the  plane  on  which  the  object  rests. 

Apply  drawing  in  other  studies. 

Each  pupil  should  be  supplied  with  an  object;  each  should  draw  his  own  object,  just  as  it 
appears  from  his  point  of  view.  The  order  to  be  observed  in  drawing  any  object  is  :  1,  indicate- 
whole  width  and  height ;  2,  sketch  mass ;  3,  sketch  principal  parts ;  4,  sketch  details ;  5,  correct 
if  necessary;  6,  erase  all  lines  except  those  to  appear  in  the  finished  drawing;  7,  line-in,  —  that 
is,  finish  the  drawing  with  lines  which  shall  express,  so  far  as  possible,  the  character  of  the 
object. 

*  12,  a  Gothic  border  from  a  window,  St.  Thomas  at  Strasburg;  13,  an  Egyptian 
surface,  from  a  mummy  case. 
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FIFTH   YEAR.      (PLATE  V.) 

Constructive  Deawixg.  —  Teaeli  the  representation  of  curved  and 
plane  faces,  make  accurate  working  drawings  of  a  hemisphere  (1),  and  of 
objects  similar  in  form :  e.g.,  bowl  (2) ,  inkstand  (3) ,  oil  can  (4) .  Make 
accurate  working  drawings  of  a  cylinder  (5),  and  of  cylindrical  objects: 
e.g.,  pill  box  (6),  spool  (7),  mug  (8),  etc.  Full  lines  represent  visible 
outlines  and  visible  edges.    Dot-and-dash  lines  represent  axes  of  objects. 

Decorative  Drawing.  —  Teach  bilateral  modification  of  units,  like  the 
triangle,  oblong  and  kite.  Cut  the  unit  from  paper,  and  modify  by  cutting 
to  produce  a  pleasing  decorative  form.  (Figs.  9,  10,  11,  12  and  13  )  Copy 
one  historic  example  *  (15  or  16)  either  by  drawing,  or  by  constructing 
with  colored  paper ;  then  make  a  border  (14),  a  centre  or  a  surface  pattern 
with  original  modified  units.  Construct,  using  colored  paper  to  illustrate 
Dominant  Harmony. 

Pictorial  Drawing.  —  Teach  the  use  of  a  pencil  to  obtain  proportional 
measurements  Study  the  effects  of  foreshortening  upon  horizontal  surfaces. 
Teach  the  representation  of  Foreshortening,  as  seen  in  a  hemisj)here  (17). 
Make  freehand  drawings  of  objects  similar  in  form :  e.g  ,2,  saucer  (18) , 
half-apple  (19),  or  bowl  (20).  Lead  pupils  to  discover  the  effects  produced 
by  a  given  face  at  different  levels  Use  a  cylinder.  Make  freehand  draw- 
ings of  a  cylinder  (21),  and  of  cylindrical  objects  :  e.g.,  a  glass  (22),  a  pail 
(23),  a  stone  jar  (24),  etc.  Let  the  more  advanced  pupils  draw  a  simple 
group,  —  an  apple  in  a  saucer,  or  a  cup  of  tea,  or  any  other  group  involving 
only  the  representation  of  spherical,  hemispherical  and  cylindrical  objects. 

Apply  drawing  in  other  studies. 


*  15,  from  a  Byzantine  illuminated  manuscript ;  16,  from  a  Gothic  encaustic  tile. 
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SIXTH   YEAR.     (PLATE  VI.) 

CoNSTEUCTivE  DRA-WESfG.  —  Teach  the  representation  of  invisible  parts. 
Eeview  working  drawings  of  the  cylinder.  Make  accurate  working  draw- 
ings of  objects  having  the  form  of  a  hollow  cylinder:  e.g.,  an  ink  well  (1), 
a  spool  (2),  or  the  clay-jar  (3).  Teach  the  representation  oi  plane  faces 
oblique  in  one  view.  Make  accurate  working  drawings  of  a  half-cylinder 
with  its  oblong  face  directly  in  front  (4) ,  and  turned  at  an  angle  (5)  ;  of  a 
cube  with  one  face  directly  in  front  (6),  and  turned  at  an  angle  (7)  ;  of  a 
hexagonal  crayon  (8).  Dashed  lines  represent  invisible  outlines  or  in- 
visible edges. 

Decorative  Drawing.  —  Teach  Conventionalizaiion  of  Leaves.    Copy  an 

historic  example  *  of  a  border  (9  or  9*  )  or  a  centre  (10).  Compare  these 
leaves  with  the  natural  leaves  which  they  suggest.  Note  changes.  Draw 
two  entire-margined  leaves:  e.g.,  lilac  (11),  wild  indigo  (13),  cat-briar 
(15).  Conventionalize  these  (12,11,10).  Make  an  original  design  for  a 
border  or  centre,  using  conventional  leaves  as  units.  Construct,  using 
colored  paper  to  illustrate  Analogous  Harmony ;  that  is,  u.se  related  tones 
of  color,  like  green-yellow  tint,  yellow  and  orange-yellow  shade. 

Pictorial  Drawing.  —  Teach  Convergence.  Review  effects  of  distance 
and  level.  Make  freehand  dramngs  of  a  cube  with  one  face  directly  in  front 
of  and  ^little  below  the  eye  (19),  and  of  objects  similar  in  form:  e.g.,  a 
chalk  box  (20) ,  or  a  book  (22) .  Review  the  cylinder  and  draw  it.  Cut 
through  the  axis  as  indicated  (17).  Erase  right  half  of  cylinder,  leaving 
half-cylinder  (18).  Notice  convergence.  Study  a  cube  turned  at  an  angle 
of  45°  and  draw  it  (21).  Draw  similar  objects:  e.g.,  a  die  (23),  an  ink- 
stand (24). 

Apply  drawing  in  other  studies. 

*  From  Gothic  stained-glass  windows ;  9, 10,  cathedral  at  Bourges ;  9*,  from  cathedral 
at  Soissons. 
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SEVENTH  YEAR.     (PLATE  VII.) 

Constructive  Drawing.  —  Teach  the  representation  of  Three  Views  i 
and  Drawing  to  Scale,  —  half  size,  quarter  size, — marking  dimensions. 
Make  accurate  working  drawings  of  a  square  plinth  (1),  a  circxilar  plinth 
(2) ,  of  a  square  prism  and  of  objects  similar  in  form :  e.g.,  a  chalk  box  (3) , 
or  dictionary  (4) .  Teach  the  representation  of  plane  faces  oblique  in  two 
views.  Make  accurate  working  drawings  of  a  half-cube  or  triangular 
prism  (5),  and  of  some  object  similar  in  form-,  e.g  ,  a  desk  body  (6)  or  a 
bird  house  (7) .  Yery  light  full  lines  with  arrow  points  are  used  to  indicate 
the  direction  and  extent  of  dimensions 

Decorative  Drawing.  —  Review  Conventionalizatio7i  of  Leaves,  and 
apply  to  serrated,  lobed  and  compound  leaves.  Copy  an  historic  example  * 
of  a  panel  (8),  a  centre  (9,  10),  or  a  border  (11).  Compare  these  leaves 
with  the  natural  leaves  which  they  suggest.  I^ote  changes.  Draw  a 
serrated  leaf,  a  lobed  leaf  and  a  compound  leaf:  e.g.,  maple  (a),  birch 
(b),  tear-thumb  (c),  and  cinquefoil  (d).  Conventionalize  these  (a,  b,  c,  d). 
Make  an  original  design  for  a  centre,  using  conventional  leaves  as  units, 
or  for  a  panel,  using  the  leaves  on  bilateral  main  lines.  Construct,  using 
colored  paper  to  illustrate  Complementary  Harmony ;  that  is,  make  leaves 
of  one  color,  centre  or  margin,  or  both,  of  its  complementary,  on  a  back- 
ground of  gray,  black  or  white 

Pictorial  Drawing.  —  Review  Convergence,  and  draw  such  objects  as  a 
square  prism  turned  at  an  angle  (13),  a  square  plinth  (14),  a  pencil  box 
(12),  and  a  book  (15).  Teach  the  Use  of  Diagonals  in  finding  centres  of 
faces,  and  to  test  accuracy  of  drawing  Make  a  freehand  drawing  of  a 
cube,  and  divide  it  for  a  half-cube  (16)  ;  of  the  triangular  prism  (18),  and 
of  a  half-opened  book,  in  the  position  indicated  (17),  having  an  ornament 
on  its  cover 

Apply  drawing  in  other  studies. 

Encourage  out-of-door  sketching.  Try  to  draw  a  shed,  a  barn,  the  town 
pump,  a  well  curb. 

*  8,  from  a  Gothic  stained-glass  window,  cathedi-al  at  Bourges ;  9,  from  a  Gothic 
stained-glass  window,  St.  Thomas  at  Strasburg;  10,  a  Gothic  encaustic  tile;  11,  from 
a  Gothic  illuminated  manuscript. 
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EIGHTH   AND    NINTH   YEARS.     (PLATE  VIII.) 

Constructive  Drawing  —  Continue  Drawing  to  Scale,  1  in.  =r  1  ft.  and 
J  in.=z  1  ft,,  —  marking  dimensions.  Make  accurate  working  drawings  for 
a  book  case  (1).  Teach  Plan  and  Elevation.  Draw  the  plan  and  eleva- 
tions for  a  dog  kennel  (2),  or  for  a  small  poultry  house.  Teach  the  re^Dre- 
sentation  of  plane  faces  oblique  in  three  views.  Make  accurate  working 
drawings  of  a  square  pyramid  (3)  and  of  the  square  pyramid  cut  off 
horizontally  (4)  and  obliquely  (5).  Very  light  equidistant,  full  lines 
usually  drawn  at  an  angle  of  45°  indicate  a  section.     (See  4  and  5.) 

Decorative  Drawing.  —  Eeview  Conventionalization  of  Leaves,  scoA  ap- 
ply to  flowers,  buds,  etc.  Copy  an  historic  example,*  a  surface  (6),  of  a 
panel  (7) ,  or  of  a  border  (9) .  Compare  these  units  with  the  natural  plant 
forms  which  they  suggest.  I^Tote  changes.  Draw  a  spray  of  some  plant 
containing  leaves,  flowers  and  buds  :  e.g.,  the  buck  bean  (8).  Convention- 
alize these  forms  —  (a,  b,  c,  d,  e) .  Make  an  original  design  for  a  border 
or  for  a  panel,  on  balanced  main  lines.  Finish  by  half-tinting  the  back- 
ground, freehand.  (See  Plate  VII.,  Fig.  8.)  Notice  the  difference  between 
this  and  mechanical  half-tinting.    (Compare  Plates  IV.,  12, 13  ;  and  V.,  15.) 

Pictorial  Drawing.  —  Study  the  Relation  of  Axes  to  other  parts  of 
objects.  Make  freehand  drawings  of  a  cone  resting  on  its  side  (10),  of  a 
horizontal  cylinder  (11),  of  a  pyramid  (12),  and  of  such  objects  as  a 
cornucopia  (13),  water  pail  and  dipper  (14). 

Apply  drawing  in  other  subjects. 

Encourage  out-of-door  sketching.  Try  to  draw  a  large  log,  a  group  of 
barrels,  a  wheelbarrow,  the  schoolhouse.     "  Not  a  day  -without  a  line." 

*  6,  miniature  wall  ornament  from  a  Gothic  illuminated  manuscript;  7,  from  a  Gothic 
stained-glass  window,  St.  Thomas  at  Strasburg ;  9,  the  upper  example,  B.vzantine  bor- 
der from  St.  Sophia,  Constantinople,  the  lower  from  a  Gothic  illuminated  manuscript. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE    PLANE    GEOMETRY,   WITH    ILLUSTRATIVE 
PROBLEMS   IN    MENSURATION. 


EIGHTH    OR    NINTH   YEAR. 

]N'oTE. — This  course  is  designed  to  supplement  a  course  in 
geometrical  drawing.  In  geometry  one  aim  should  be  to 
cultivate  in  the  pupils  the  ability  to  see  mentally  pure  form, 
that  is,  form  dematerialized.  Hence  it  is  best  to  avoid  almost 
wholly  the  use  of  material  objects  in  teaching  geometrical 
forms,  and  instead  to  use  dravidngs  and  evoke  the  imagination. 
Let  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  form  itself  precede  the  name 
of  it.  A  definition,  to  be  of  much  value,  must  be  a  product 
of  the  pupil's  own  observation  and  comprehension,  and  for 
that  reason  should  come  last  if  at  all. 

Each  pupil  should  have  a  serviceable  pair  of  compasses,  a 
ruler  and  a  sector.  Cheap  devices  for  compasses  are  generally 
not  good.  It  will  be  of  practical  value  if  the  teacher  can  have 
some  of  the  figures  constructed  in  the  school  yard  or  on  some 
common.  Trianoies  and  other  fio:ures  can  be  thus  laid  out,  and 
then  plotted  on  paper  to  some  convenient  scale. 
•  Prove  all  the  propositions  inductively  or  by  application. 
See  Lessons  VI.,  IX.  and  XIII.,  3. 

I.  Take  some  definite  portion  of  space,  the  schoolroom  for 

example,  and  represent  it  on  the  board 
or  on  paper,  as  by  the  heavy  lines  in 
the  accompanying  figure.  Then  have 
the  pupils,  first,  conceive  planes  cutting 
space  itself,  and,  secondly,  locate  them 
in  the  figure  as  shown  by  the  dotted 
lines. 

Point  out  in  the  figure,  without  defining,  surfaces  or  planes, 
lines,  points  and  angles. 

II.  Have  the  pupils  conceive  a  plane  cutting  the  schoolroom 
vertically  in  front  of  them,  and  have  them  first  construct 
mentally  in  this  plane  all  the  following  problems,  after  which 
they  may  be  represented  on  the  board  or  on  paper. 

1.  Locate  points  ;  dimensions  of  a  point. 

2,  Uses  of  a  point. 
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3.     Locate  points  by  the  following  data  :  — 
a.    Directions  from  two  fixed  points. 
h.     A  direction  and  a  distance  from  a  fixed  point, 
c.     Distances  from  two  fixed  points. 

III.  Plane  as  in  last  lesson.     Construct  lines  in  this  plane. 

1.  Straight  lines  ;  *  curved  lines. 

2.  How  many  dimensions  has  a  line? 

Note.  — By  the  number  of  "  dimensions  "  that  a  geometrical 
element  has  is  meant  the  number  of  directions  at  right  angles 
to  each  other  in  which  it  is  possible  to  measure  it,  —  one  for  a 
line,  two  for  a  surface,  etc. 

3.  Use  of  lines. 

4.  Parallel  lines  ;  perpendicular  lines  ;  oblique  lines. 

5.  Angles,  —  right,  acute,  obtuse,  supplementary,  etc. 

IV.  Locate  lines  cutting  the  plane  from  the  following  data  : — 
1.     Two  points  in  the  line. 

2„     A  point  in  the  line,  and  the  direction. 

3.  Two  points,  X  and  Y,  to  be  found  by  their  directions 
from  two  fixed  points. 

4.  Two  points,  X  and  Y,  of  the  line  to  be  found  as  in 
Lesson  II.,  3  (6). 

V.  Axioms  :  — 

1.  The  general  axioms. 

2.  All  right  angles  are  equal. 

3.  Angles  complementary  to  the  same  angle  are  equal. 
Supplements  of  the  same  angle. 

4.  Figures  that  coincide  are  equal ;  conversely,  equal 
figures  can  be  applied  to  one  another  so  as  to  coincide  in  all 
respects. 

5.  Illustrated  by  adding  lines;  by  subtracting  lines;  by 
multiplying  a  line  by  a  line ;  by  dividing  a  line  by  a  line. 

Note. — Multiplying  a  line  by  a  line  means  forming  a 
rectangle  of  them ;  dividing  a  line  by  a  line  means  subtracting 
the  latter  from  the  former  till  the  process  can  be  carried  no 
further. 

VI.  Propositions :  — 

1.  The  sum  of  all  the  angles  formed  in  the  same  plane 
about  a  single  point  is  equal  to  two  right  angles. 

*  Do  not  define  a  straight  line  as  the  shortest  distance  between  two  points.    A  line  is 
not  a  distance.    Keep  these  two  ideas  distinct. 
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Suggestion. — Draw  through  the  pohit  two  lines  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  and  show  that  the  sura  of  the  given 
angles  coincides  with  the  sum  of  the  four  ria:ht  ans^les  formed 
by  the  perpendiculars, 

2.  The  sum  of  all  the  angles  in  the  same  plane,  at  the  same 
point  and  on  one  side  of  a  straight  line,  is  equal  to  two  right 
angles. 

VII.  Eatio. 

Note. — Ratio  is  so  fundamental  to  geometry,  that  a  clear 
comprehension  of  it  and  a  facility  in  operating  with  it  must  be 
acquired  at  the  very  outset,  whatever  time  it  may  cost. 
Have  the  pupils  see  that  the  ratio  of  two  quantities  is  the 
number  of  times  the  first  contains  the  second.  Hence  12:4 
and  ^  (read,  12  divided  by  4)  are  interchangeable  forms. 
Sometimes  the  fractional  form  gives  the  ratio  at  once,  as  3:5, 
or  I  (read,  three  divided  by  five),  gives  the  ratio  |  (reads 
three  fifths),  but  8  : 4,  or  -|,  gives  the  ratio  2. 

1.  Ratio  of  the  numbers  7  and  5 ;  5  and  7  ;  8  and  3 ; 
3  and  8  ;  etc. 

2.  Construct  two  lines  having  the  ratio  2:1;  5:3;  9:4; 
2:7;  etc. 

Suggestions.  —  Take    any   line  as   a  unit,  as  A B,  and 

construct  two  lines  containing  it  as  indicated  by  the  ratio.  In 
the  same  way  we  may  speak  of  constructing  three  or  more 
lines  in  certain  ratios. 

3.  Construct  three  lines  m  given  ratios;  as,  5,  7  and  4. 
Mensuration. 

1.  Given  the  length  of  one  line  in  inches,  feet,  etc.,  to 
construct  another  having  a  given  ratio  to  it. 

2.  Find  the  ratio  between  lines  bv  taking  their  measure- 
ments  in  feet,  inches,  etc. 

Note.  — Pure  geometry  does  not  recognize  arbitrary  stand- 
ards of  measurements  as  feet,  yards,  meters  or  degrees  in 
measuring  arcs  and  angles.  These  belong  to  mensuration, 
surveying,  etc. 

VIII.  Find  the  ratio  between  two  lines  by  the  geometrical 
process, 

IX.  Oblique  lines  extending  from  a  point  in  one* of  two 
lines  perpendicular  to  each  other  to  points  equally  distant  from 
its  foot  in  the  other  are  equal. 
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Suggestion.  —  With  the  point  in  the  perpendicular  as  a 
centre,  draw  an  arc  passing  through  one  of  the  equidistant 
points,  and  observe  that  it  will  pass  through  the  other  also. 

X.  Construct  a  perpendicular  to  a  line  (1)  at  its  centre; 
(2)  at  any  point  in  it;  (3)  from  an  outside  point  (at  its 
end). 

2.     Bisect  a  given  line. 

XI.  Construct  triangles  :  — 

1.  A  triangle  each  of  whose  sides  is  equal  to  a  given 
line. 

2.  A  triangle  whose  sides  are  in  a  given  ratio,  as  3,  4  and 
5  ;  or  5,  5  and  4. 

XII.  Every  linear  unit  may  have  a  corresponding  surface 
unit.     Construct  surface  units  for  given  linear  units. 

XIII.  Triangles  that  are  equal :  — 

1.  Those  that  have  two  sides  and  the  included  angle  of  one 
equal  to  the  corresponding  parts  of  any  other.  (Prove  by 
supposing  them  applied.) 

2.  Those  that  have  two  angles  and  the  included  side  of  one 
equal  to  the  corresponding  parts  of  any  other. 

3.  Those  that  are  mutually  equilateral. 

4.  Right  triangles  that  have  the  hypothenuse  and  a  side  of 
one  equal  to  the  corresponding  parts  of  any  other. 

Suggestion. — Let  the  two  triangles,  ABC  and  D  E  F, 
have  the  sides  A  B  and  D  E, 
A  C  and  D  F,  B  C  and  E 
E,  mutually  equal ;  then  the 
triangles  are  equal. 

Suppose  the  triangles 
placed  so  that  D  E  coincides  with  its  equal  A  B.  With  A  as 
a  centre  and  a  radius  equal  to  D  F,  draw  an  arc ;  it  will 
pass  through  C.  Why?  With  B  as  a  centre  and  a  radius 
equal  to  E  F,  draw  an  arc;  it  will  pass  through  C.  Why? 
(Complete  the  proof.) 

XIV.  The  diagonal  divides  a  parallelogram  into  equal 
triano'les. 

XV.  The  number  of  surface  units  in  a  rectangle  is  equal 
to  the  number  of  linear  units  in  the  base  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  linear  units  in  the  altitude.     Area  of  rectano-les. 
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XYI.  Rectangles  and  other  parallelograms  having  the 
same  base  and  altitude  are  equal.  Area  of  a  triangle  that  is 
equal  to  half  the  corresponding  parallelogram. 

XVII.  Problems  in  mensuration  based  on  the  last  two 
lessons. 

XVIII.  Area  of  a  trapezoid.     Problems. 

XIX.  Areas  of  irregular  figures.  (Divide  them  into  tri- 
angles.) 

XX.  The  circle,  —  secant,  radius,  arc,  chord,  tangent, 
sector,  etc. 

XXI.  Measurement  of  circumferences  and  arcs.  How  to 
make  equal  arcs  in  the  same  circumference  or  in  equal  circum- 
ferences. 

XXII.  The  ratio  between  commensurable  arcs. 

XoTE.  — Find  by  application,  as  in  Lessons  VII.  and  VIII. 

XXIII.  Angles  at  the  centre  of  a  circle  whose  arcs  are 
equal ;  the  arc  intercepted  by  a  right  angle ;  how  angles  are 
measured. 

XXIV.  How  to  construct  an  angle  equal  to  a  given  angle, 
twice  a  given  angle,  etc. 

XXV.  The  ratio  between  commensurable  angles.  See 
Lesson  XXII. 

XXVI.  Bisectino;  ano-les  and  arcs. 

XXVII.  When  a  line  crosses  two  parallel  lines,  compare 
the  alternate  angles.     They  are  equal. 

XXVIII.  Through  a  given  point  to  draw  a  line  parallel  to 
a  o'iven  line. 

XXIX.  Find  approximately  the  ratio  between  the  diameter 
and  the  circumference  of  a  circle. 

Note. — Get  the  length  of  a  circumference  by  means  of  a 
string,  or,  better,  a  fine  wire.     Then  proceed  as  in  Lesson  VIII. 

The  value  of  "^  may  finally  be  given  the  pupils.  3.14  is 
sufficiently  accurate  for  common  use. 

XXX.  Problems  in  finding  C  when  D  is  given,  and  the 
reverse. 

XXXI.  The  area  of  a  circle. 
XoTE.  — Divide  it  into  triangles. 

XXXII.  Constructing  angles  — 

1.  Equal  to  the  sum  of  two  or  more  angles. 

2.  Equal  to  the  difterence  of  two  angles. 
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XXXin.  The  sum  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle  is  equal  to 
two  riglit  angles. 

Note.  —  Construct  them  as  in  the  preceding  lesson  at  a 
point  in  a  straight  line. 

XXXIV.  Construct  a  triangle  — 

1.  When  the  sides  are  known. 

2.  When  two  sides  and  the  included  angle  are  knowm. 

3.  When  two  ano-les  and  the  included  side  are  known. 

XXXV.  Proportion :  — 

1.  Ratios  that  form  a  proportion. 

2.  The  product  of  the  extremes  equals  the  product  of  the 
means. 

3.  Two  quantities  and  their  equimultiples  are  in  propor- 
tion. 

XXXVI.  Dividing  a  line  into  any  number  of  equal  parts 
or  parts  proportional  to  given  lines. 

XXXVII.  Similar  triangles  :  — 

1.  Using  a  different  unit  for  each,  as  |:z^,  construct  two 
triangles  having  their  sides  respectively  in  the  same  ratio,  as 
6,  5,  7  ;   etc. 

2.  Compare  corresponding  angles. 

3.  Taking  the  sides  alternately,  form  a  continued  propor- 
tion. 

XXXVIII.  Construct,  two  mutually  equiangular  triangles  ; 
find  the  ratio  of  their  sides  taken  alternately;  the  ratio  of 
similitude. 

XXXIX.  Construct  triano-les  similar  to  o-iven  triano:les  but 
enlarged  or  diminished  to  a  scale. 

XL.     Figures  inscribed  in  circles  :  — 

1.  To  inscribe  a  square ;  side  expressed  in  terms  of  R. 

2.  To  inscribe  an  equilateral  triangle. 

Note.  — The  side  of  an  inscribed  equilateral  triangle  bisects 
the  radius  that  is  perpendicular  to  it. 

3.  To  inscribe  a  regular  hexagon. 
XLI.     Solids  :  how  many  dimensions  ? 

1.  Cubes.  2.  Spheres.  3.  Pyramids  and  cones.  4.  Prisms. 
5.   Parallel  opipeds. 

XLII.     Volume  of  a  cube  or  parallelopiped. 

XLIII.     Volume  of  a  prism. 

XLIV.     Volume. of  a  pyramid  or  cone. 
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XLV.     Spheres :  — 

1.  Surface. 

2.  Volame. 

XL VI.     Problems  in  the  above  lessons. 

ALGEBRA. 

NINTH   YEAR.     (ONE   HUNDRED   LESSONS.) 

1.  Expressing  quantities  by  letters;  how  they  are  added 
and  subtracted,  (1)  when  the  letters  are  the  same,  (2)  when 
the  letters  are  different.  Coefficients.  (Use  only  positive  quan- 
tities.) 

2.  The  letters  which  by  general  agreement  stand  for  given 
quantities,  and  those  which  stand  for  quantities  that  are  to  be 
found.  By  assigning  values  to  a,  6,  c,  etc.,  compute  the  values 
of  X  and  y  in  such  equations  as  a?  =  4a  —  2&  ;  y  ==  7^  —  2c  +  cZ. 

3.  Solving  simple  problems,  such  as  :  A  string  eighty-four 
inches  long  is  cut  so  that  one  piece  is  five  times  as  long  as  the 
other;  how  long  are  the  pieces?  —  to  show  the  use  of  x. 

4.  Addition  and  subtraction  continued^  using  positive 
polynomials,  as  2a  -{-  c,  a  -|-  c,  etc. 

5.  The  theory  of  negative  quantities. 

Note.  —  This  can  be  simply  and  clearly  shown  by  series  of 
quantities  like  the  following  :  — 

_5,  _4,  _3,  _2,  —1,  0,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  etc. 
—  5rt,  — 4a, — 3a, —  2a, — a,  0,  a,  '2a,  3a,  4a,  5a,  etc. 
_55,_45,  _35,_26,  —  6,   0,  6,   25,  36,  46,  56,  etc. 

6.  7.  Drill  in  adding  and  subtracting  both  positive  and 
negative  quantities,  by  the  aid  of  series  like  those  given  in 
Lesson  5. 

Note. — In  adding  and  subtracting  negative  quantities,  do 
not  have  the  pupils  change  the  signs  as  most  algeliras  direct. 
They  should  learn  to  subtract  and  add  negative  quantities  as 
such. 

8,  9.     Exercise  problems  in  addition  and  subtraction. 

10.  Multiplication  and  division  of  monomials  by  monomials 
(1)  when  different  letters  are  used,  (2)  when  the  same  letter 
occurs  two  or  more  times.  (Use  only  positive  quantities.) 
Exponents. 
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11,  12.     The  same,  using  negative  quantities. 

13-16.  Multiplication  and  division  of  polynomials  hy  mo- 
nomials. 

17.     General  drill  in  preceding  elements. 

18-21.  Multiplication  and  division  of  polynomials  by 
polynomials. 

22,  23.     General  problems. 

24,  25.  Meaning  of  such  expressions  as  4:  (a  -{-  b) ,  3a  ( 2a  — 
36^  +  c)  ;  adding  and  subtracting  them  (1)  when  the  quantities 
in  parentheses  are  the  same,  (2)  when  diiferent. 

26.  Factoring  such  expressions  as  4a  +  45,  5ac  -{-  lOacP  — 
5rt%. 

27.  General  problems. 

28-30.  The  parentheses  in  such  expressions  as  a^  +  (3a5  — 
c),  a5_(5«-f-26  — c),  7a—(2be  —  (SaA-h)  +8a2).  Ejffect 
on  signs  when  the  terms  are  taken  out  of  the  parentheses. 

Note.  — It  will  be  found  a  good  exercise  in  this  process  to 
compute  the  value  of  x  in  such  equations  as  x  =  2(fi — (3a  -{-  c  — 
h),  by  assigning  numerical  values  for  a,  h  and  c;  then,  re- 
moving the  parentheses,  show  what  the  signs  of  terms  must  be 
changed  to,  that  the  value  of  x  may  result  the  same. 

31,  32.     Inclosing  terms  in  parentheses. 

33,  34.  Developing  such  expressions  as  8a  -f-  3  (25  —  a), 
4a  (35  —  c)  — 2a5,  3a5  —  2a  (5  -f-  (2c  —  e)  +  d;  and  inclosing 
in  parentheses  and  factoring  two  or  more  terms  of  such  expres- 
sions as  5  —  3a  -f-  ^c,  5m  —  10  iii^  -f-  d. 

35.  Drill  problems. 

36.  Eaise  binomials,  such  as  a  +  5,  c -f- ^,  etc.,  to  their 
second  power  and  factor  such  quantities  as  m^  -j-  2mn  -\-  r{^. 

37.  Raise  such  binomials  as  a  —  5,  c  —  d,  etc.,  to  their 
second  power  and  factor  such  quantities  as  m^ — 2mn  -\-  n^. 

38.  Multiplying  the  sum  of  two  quantities  by  their  differ- 
ence, and  factoring  the  difference  of  two  squares,  as  a^  —  5^. 

39.  40.  Apply  the  processes  learned  in  Lessons  36-38  in 
squaring  such  binomials  as  a  4-3,  5  +  c,  etc.,  and  in  finding 
the  equal  factors  of  such  quantities  as  a^  +  10a  -\-  25,  36  — 
125  +  52. 

Note.  —  It  may  be  well  at  first  to  perform  a  few  of  these  by 
actual  multiplication,  but  the  final  aim  should  be  to  acquire 
skill  to  do  them  by  inspection. 
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41-43.  Squaring  such  quantities  as  2a  +  3^,  3ab  —  5c,  and 
factoring  such  quantities  as  25a^  —  40a6  -}-  IGb^. 

44.  General  problems. 

45.  Involving  to  the  third  power  simple  binomials  such  as 
a  -{-b,  m  -{-  n. 

46-48.  Developing  such  quantities  as  (^x -\- 3)  (x -^  4), 
(a  +  6)  (a  -[-  9),  first  by  multiplication,  but  finally  by  inspec- 
tion ;  factoring  such  polynomials  as  x"^  -{-  Sx  -\-  15 . 

49-51.  Developmg  such  quantities  as  (a  —  4)  (a  —  3); 
factoring  such  as  a^  —  3x  -{-  2. 

52-54.  Developing  such  quantities  as  (x -{- 3)  (x  —  5), 
(a  -f-  7)  (a  —  4)  ;  factoring  such  polynomials  as  y^  +  2y  —  15, 
a2_(_4a)  — 21. 

55,  56.     General  problems. 

57.  The  greatest  common  factor  and  least  common  multiple 
of  monomials. 

58,  59.     Greatest  common  divisor  of  polynomials. 
60,  61.     Least  common  multiple  of  polynomials. 

Note. — In  Lessons  58-61,  use  polynomials  that  can  be 
factored  readily,  or  without  too  much  difficulty,  by  inspection. 

62,  63.     General  problems. 

64,  65.  Addition  and  subtraction  of  fractions  having  mo- 
nomial terms,  (1)  when  they  have  a  common  denominator, 
(2)  when  they  have  not. 

66-70.  Addition  and  subtraction  of  fractions  having  bi- 
nomial terms. 

71.     General  problems. 

72-76.  Multiplication  and  division  of  fractions.  Reduction 
to  lowest  terms. 

77,  78.  The  equation ;  axioms ;  how  equations  may  be 
changed  by  the  application  of  axiomatic  truths. 

79,  80.     Simple  equations  involving  one  unknown  quantity. 

81,  82.     The  same  containing  fractions. 

83-87.  Problems  giving  simple  equations  of  one  unknown 
quantity. 

88,  89.     Equations  containing  two  unknown  quantities. 

90-95.  Problems  giving  equations  containing  two  unknown 
quantities. 

96,  97.  General  equations  for  arithmetical  processes,  as,  for 
example,  the  general  equations  for  interest,  izizprl,  etc. 
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98-100.     General  problems. 

Note.  — The  teacher  should  be  careful  to  avoid  too  difficult 
problems.  It  will  be  better  for  the  pupils,  at  this  stage,  to  do 
many  easy  ones  rather  than  a  few  difficult  ones.  It  is  not 
expected  that  this  ground  will  always  be  covered  in  just  one 
hundred  lessons ;  classes  differ,  and  some  will  go  faster  than 
others.  The  teacher  should  take  care,  whatever  ground  is 
covered,  to  give  the  pupils  time  to  think  and  absorb  the  prin- 
ciples.    Make  it  a  work  of  interest  rather  than  routine. 

NATURE   STUDIES. 

The  object  of  this  outline  is  to  suggest  a  course  of  graded 
lessons  possible  in  the  several  lines  of  nature  study.  Above 
the  primary  grados  it  is  best  to  pursue  but  one  or  two  of  them 
in  a  year,  e.g.,  plants  or  animals  in  the  fall  and  spring,  minerals 
in  the  winter ;  or  a  whole  year  may  be  given  to  a  subject,  if 
desired.  It  is  not  intended  that  all  lines  shall  be  followed 
during  each  year,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  take  all  the  details. 
The  observation  should  be  taken  in  close  connection  with,  and 
serve  as  a  basis  for,  work  in  language,  drawing  and  geography, 
and  may  be  supplemented  by  reading. 

FIRST   YEAR. 

Conversational  lessons  on  pets,  domestic  animals,  birds  about 
the  school,  common  insects,  snails  and  other  live  animals, 
according  to  locality.  To  distinguish  and  name  new  animals, 
interesting  facts  as  shown  in  the  homes,  covering  and  habits  of 
the  livino;  animals. 

Language.  —  At  first  oral ;  read  and  copy  names  of  animals 
in  sentences  containing  action  and  quality  W(n'ds ;  simple 
sketching,  to  illustrate  habits ;  stories,  to  inculcate  kindness ; 
games  and  songs,  to  illustrate  habits. 

Similar  observation  of  plants  in  the  schoolroom,  about  the 
schoolhouse  and  home,  in  the  field  and  woods.  To  notice  how 
and  where  they  grow,  to  point  out  and  name  the  parts  of  many 
plants,  to  find  single  qualities,  habits  and  uses  of  the  parts  to 
the  plant. 

Language.  —  Similar  to  above ;  also  to  give  a  simple  oral 
narrative  of  how  the  plant  grows.     Model  forms  of  fruits. 
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Collect  and  recognize  such  minerals  as  quartz,  mica,  marble, 
iron,  lead,  tin ;  find  single  qualities  of  coal,  mica,  quartz, 
chalk,  using  such  words  as  hard,  soft,  rough,  smooth,  sharp, 
faces,  points,  grains,  leaves,  shining,  bend,  break. 

Suggestions.  — Vary  the  work  from  day  to  day  ;  short  lessons 
given  to  small  groups  of  children  are  most  interesting  and 
effective.  Teach  new  names  as  part  of  the  reading  lesson  ; 
provide  busy  work,  especially  sketching,  as  drill  and  review. 
Let  the  children  bring  some  of  their  pets,  collect  insects, 
caterpillars  to  go  into  cocoons,  shells,  autumn  leaves  and  min- 
erals ;  use  them  in  the  recognition  exercises. 


SECOND   YEAR. 

More  extended  observation  of  the  animals  ;  homes,  covering, 
movements,  eating  and  voices.  Watch  the  birds  as  they  come 
in  the  spring,  recognize  them,  and  write  a  list  of  their  names 
with  sino;le  characteristics. 

Observation  of  common  plants ;  add  to  the  first  year's  work 
parts  of  leaves,  parts  of  fruits,  growth  of  buds  and  seeds. 

Continue  collecting  and  recognizing  minerals,  and  such  rocks 
as  granite,  pudding  stone,  sandstone  and  slate.  Find  two  or 
more  properties,  and  combine  them  :  e.g.,  of  what  the  mineral 
is  made  ;  kind  of  faces  and  edges  ;  whether  it  can  be  scratched 
with  quartz,  iron  nail  or  finger  nail ;  easy  or  hard  to  break, 
using  the  words  brittle  and  tough ;  its  colors ;  appearance  in 
the  light;  simple  uses.  Distinguish  and  describe  gravel,  sand 
and  clay ;  forms  of  water. 

Language. — Oral,  accompanying  the  observation;  writing 
descriptive  sentences  from  questions  on  the  board ;  forming 
sentences  from  words  written  on  the  board ;  keeping  simple 
record  of  birds  seen,  of  growth  of  buds,  of  changes  in  insects ; 
reproducing  or  writing  from  dictation  short  sentences  from 
stories  of  animals.  Modeling  fruits  and  half  fruits  ;  sketching 
Avhole  plants,  leaves,  sections  of  fruit,  buds  on  stems,  germi- 
natino;  seeds. 

Suggestions.  — Press  and  mount  plants  and  leaves.  Provide 
boxes  for  specimens  of  minerals  and  dry  fruits,  with  labels. 
The  object  studied  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils  during 
the  period  of  the   lesson.     Short   appropriate   memory   gems 
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may  be  learned.     Easy  selections  from  supplementary  readers 
or  children's  papers  may  be  used  in  the  reading  lesson. 


Third  year. 

jLnmials . — Observation  of  the  parts  of  a  bird  in  order, 
kinds  of  feathers,  legs  and  toes,  bill,  eyes  and  ears,  nests  and 
care  of  the  young ;  prominent  parts  of  insects  and  their  use 
by  the  insect;  collect  larvae  in  the  fall,  watch  the  formation  of 
the  cocoon  and  its  bursting ;  other  animals  according  to  oppor- 
tunity,—  toads  and  frogs,  turtles,  fishes. 

Plants.  —  Continue  the  observation  of  the  parts  of  plants, 
the  form,  surface  and  veining  of  leaves ;  form,  position  and 
covering  of  stems ;  the  kinds  of  roots ;  the  parts  of  flowers ; 
kinds  of  fruits  ;  growth  of  seeds  in  the  spring. 

Minerals  and  JSFatural  Phenomena.  —  Continue  the  observa- 
tion of  minerals  mentioned  in  previous  year.  Special  study  of 
pebbles,  sand  and  clay ;  the  rocks  formed  from  each,  pudding 
stone,  sandstone,  slate.  Observe  the  arrangement  of  difierent 
kinds  of  soil.  Sunlight,  heat,  darkness,  cold,  day  and  night ; 
air  and  its  movements ;  forms  of  water  in  the  air ;  notice 
changes  in  weather  and  seasons,  using  appropriate  terms  ;  life 
in  winter,  changes  in  fall  and  spring. 

Language  and  Suggestions.  —  Continue  drill  in  oral  expres- 
sion ;  originate  simple  descriptive  sentences  in  answer  to  ques- 
tions placed  on  the  board  ;  teach  to  combine  these  sentences  ; 
encourage  mounting  and  sketching  of  all  parts  possible  ;  mod- 
eling of  fruits  and  special  stems.  Let  the  written  work  take 
the  form  of  the  language  work  of  the  grade ;  select  reading 
lessons  to  follow  the  observation  exercise  ;  continue  selected 
stories  and  their  reproduction.  The  choice  of  specimens  will 
be  influenced  by  the  locality,  and  the  order  of  lessons  will 
depend  somewhat  on  the  season. 

FOURTH   YEAR. 

Animals.  —  Comparison  and  grouping  of  common  backboned 
animals  begun ;  flesh-eating  animals  :  teeth,  claws  ;  getting  and 
eating  food ;  other  habits ;  pictures  and  stories  of  similar 
animals  of  other  countries  ;  grass-eating  animals  ;  teeth,  hoofs, 
horns ;  getting  and  eating  food ;  pictures  and  stories  as  above  ,• 
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gnawing  animals  :  teeth,  claws ;  interesting  habits ;  also  flying, 
swimming  and  burrowing  animals  ;  parts  used  and  habits. 

Plants. — Lessons  on  kinds  of  useful  roots;  on  the  form, 
structure  and  uses  of  stems ;  kinds  of  fruits  continued  (fall)  ; 
growth  of  seeds ;  underground  stems  used  in  propagation ; 
parts  of  flowers  continued ;  their  use  to  insects  and  to  man 
(spring). 

Minerals  and  Natural  Phenomena. — Lessons  on  crystals, 
and  on  the  building  stones, — granite  and  marble.  Observe 
more  carefully  the  kinds  and  arrangement  of  soils  in  hills, 
plains,  swamps,  clay  beds,  top  soil,  subsoil,  water  layers  and 
hard  pan,  with  reference  to  their  uses  ;  also  the  decay  of  rocks 
in  the  formation  of  soil.  Observe  the  efiects  of  heat,  cold, 
wind  and  moisture ;  changes  in  the  life  due  to  changes  in  the 
seasons  ;  begin  a  simple  weather  record. 

Language  and  Suggestions.  —  Continue  all  the  language 
work  of  the  previous  year  in  improved  form.  Make  a  labelled 
collection  of  building  stones  used  in  the  town ;  of  samples  of 
soil  from  different  parts ;  of  dry  fruits  and  seeds,  showing 
provisions  for  protection  and  distribution ;  in  the  fall  collect 
larvas  and  cocoons,  to  be  studied  as  before ;  in  the  spring  plant 
seeds  in  boxes  of  earth,  describe  the  growth  from  time  to  time. 
Use  a  good  nature  reader  for  stories,  to  supplement  observa- 
tion ;  also  books  and  cuttings  on  natural  history ;  have  the 
stories  reproduced  orally  and  in  written  form. 


FIFTH    YEAR. 

Anwials.  —  Typical  birds;  bills,  legs,  toes  and  claws; 
special  habits ;  reading  of  foreign  birds  of  similar  orders ; 
frogs,  turtles  and  fishes ;  compare  the  coverings,  movements, 
ways  of  getting  food  and  eating,  breathing,  special  senses, 
habits ;  -watch  development  of  frogs'  eggs  in  spring. 

Plants.  — Begin  the  study  of  typical  fruit,  shade  and  ever- 
green trees ;  their  parts  in  order,  qualities,  adaptation  to  the 
tree  and  uses.  Also  typical  wild  plants,  e.g.,  buttercup, 
clover,  Solomon's  seal  and  violets  (spring)  ;  plants  belonging 
to  the  mustard,  mint  and  pink  families  (fall).  Trees  and 
plants  of  the  different  zones  ;  adaptation  to  the  climate  ;  sup- 
plement by  pictures. 
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Minerals.  — Typical  minerals  and  their  varieties,  e.g.,  quartz, 
feldspar,  mica,  calcite,  with  qualities  which  make  them  useful 
in  rocks ;  simple  facts  of  geographical  distribution,  pictures  of 
mines;  forms  of  water,  evaporation,  condensation,  freezing 
and  the  effects  of  each ;  jjupils  keep  a  simple  weather  chart  on 
the  board. 

Language  and  Suggestions.  — Drill  on  good  oral  description 
of  the  facts  observed  and  thoughts  derived ;  written  descrip- 
tions according  to  a  series  of  headings  ;  reading  about  birds  ; 
sketching  bills  and  toes  of  birds  :  trees  and  their  parts  in  con- 
nection with  the  written  work.  Drawing  serrate  margin  and 
lobed  leaves.  Collect  specimens  of  minerals  and  rocks,  woods 
and  other  parts  of  trees,  mounted  on  cardboard,  encouraging 
the  bringing  of  any  foreign  woods  and  minerals  for  the  school 
collection. 

SIXTH    YEAR. 

Animals.  — More  careful  study  of  insects  ;  common  names  ; 
homes  ;  adaption  of  covering  ;  wings  and  legs  ;  mouth  parts  ; 
groups  of  useful  and  injurious  insects  ;  development  of  insects  ; 
observation  of  earthworms  and  their  work  in  the  soil. 

Plants. — Deciduous  and  everOTcen  trees  and  common  wild 
flowers ;  geographical  distribution  of  useful  trees ;  parts  of 
plants  useful  for  food,  e.g.,  grains,  nuts,  stems,  roots  ;  foreign 
products, — collections,  useful  qualities,  means  of  distribution ; 
parts  useful  for  fibre,  — cotton,  flax,  hemp,  wood. 

Minerals,  etc.  —  Observation  of  metals, — their  properties 
and  uses ;  geographical  distribution ;  mining  and  manufact- 
uring. 

Simple  experimental  lessons  on  the  efiects  of  heat  and  of 
acids  on  metals,  with  practical  applications ;  use  of  the  ther- 
mometer. 

Observation  of  the  sun,  its  daily  path  during  the  year; 
varying  form  and  position  of  the  moon ;  locate  and  name 
prominent  star  groups,  and  note  any  change  in  position  from 
night  to  nio;ht. 

Language.  —  Continue  oral  drill ;  written  descriptions  ac- 
cording to  an  outline  of  topics ;  pictures  and  reading  on  the 
habits  of  insects,  foreign  trees ;  myths  associated  with  star, 
groups,  to   supplement  observation  and  furnish  reproduction 
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work.  Sketch  insects,  trees  and  their  parts,  star  groups,  soil 
sections  and  apparatus  used.  Draw  compound  leaves  and 
flowers. 

SEVENTH   YEAR. 

A.nimals. — Observation  of  typical  animal  life  of  the  sea; 
e.g..,  lobster  and  crab,  oyster,  clam  and  snail  shells,  coral  and 
sponge  ;  study  parts  as  illustrating  a  type  of  animal ;  adapta- 
tion of  parts  ;  use  to  man  ;  geographical  distribution. 

Plants.  —  Study  of  grasses  and  grains  ;  properties  and  uses 
of  starch.  Eecognition  of  the  lower  forms  of  plant  life  and 
comparison  with  the  higher  forms  ;  their  function  in  nature. 

Minerals.  — Study  of  the  ores  of  metals  ;  effect  of  heat  on 
them  ;  coal  series  and  their  formation  ;  note  on  map  geographi- 
cal distribution  of  coal,  iron  and  limestone. 

Language. — Oral  and  written  description,  as  before;  use 
books  of  reference  to  supplement  observation ;  sketch  shells 
and  other  animal  forms,  apparatus,  outline  maps ;  drawing 
sprays ;  collect  shells,  corals,  sponges,  plant  products,  metal 
and  mineral  products. 

EIGHTH    AND    NINTH    YEARS. 

Revieiv  animal,  plant  and  mineral  lessons  ;  plans  of  typical 
structure  in  animals ;  prominent  marks  of  mammals,  birds, 
reptiles,  fishes,  insects,  etc.  ;  collect  animal  products,  e.g.., 
wool,  leather,  fur,  feathers,  ivory,  wax,  glue;  qualities  which 
make  them  useful ;  processes  of  manufacture.  Essential  parts 
of  plants  ;  processes  of  growth  ;  study  specimens  of  prominent 
families  of  plants ;  drawings  of  whole  plants.  Groups  of 
minerals  and  rocks  ;  add  the  lime  series. 

Physical  and  Gheniical  Forces.  —  Action  of  cohesion  and 
adhesion  on  common  substances  ;  explaining  states  of  matter  ; 
properties  of  matter,  such  as  hardness,  brittleness,  elasticity, 
etc.  ;  practical  uses.  Gravity  and  its  application  in  weight ; 
support  of  bodies ;  balances ;  simple  machines ;  pressure  of 
water  and  air;  pumps  and  barometer.  Heat  and  its  efiects ; 
thermometer,  steam  engine,  etc.  Simple  lessons  on  combus- 
tion ;  chemistry  of  foods,  of  cleansing,  of  pure  and  impure  air, 
of  acids  on  minerals  and  metals.  Simple  facts  of  magnetism, 
electricity,  light  and  sound. 
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SUMMARY   OF   NATURE   STUDY. 
First  Tear. 


Minerals,  etc. 


Plants. 


Animals. 


Language. 


Recognize  common 
minerals ;  single  qual- 
ities of  matter. 


Recognize  common 
plants;  simplest 
parts;  single  quali- 
ties and  habits. 


Recognize  many  nni- 
mals'  homes ;  cover- 
ing, habits. 


Conversational;  copy 
names;  molding, 
sketching. 


Second  Year. 


Recognize    more    min- 

RecoffTi i  ze     more 

Domestic    and     pets ; 

Conversational ;     mate 

erals;    two    or  more 

plants;     parts   of 

homes,     covering. 

sentences,    words 

qualities;  distinguish 

leaves;    parts    of 

moving,  eating. 

given ;    mold    fruits 

soils. 

fruits;     growth    of 

voices;  birds,  single 

and   stems;    sketch 

buds. 

qualities  and  hitbits. 

leaves,   fruits   and 
buds. 

Third  Tear. 


Pebbles,  sand,  clay; 
find  qualities;  ar- 
rangement of  soil; 
sunlight,  its  effects; 
forms  of  water; 
changes  in  seasons. 


Parts  of  leaves  contin- 
ued; of  stems,  of 
roots;  flowers; 
kinds  of  fruits; 
growth  of  seeds. 


Birds,  parts;  insects, 
simple  parts,  larvae; 
water  animals. 


Oral  drill;  simple  sen- 
tences by  questions; 
combine;  mold  fruits, 
special  stems ;  sketch ; 
reading. 


Fourth  Tear. 


Minerals  and  rocks 
used  in  building; 
value  of  soils  in  their 
arrangement;  effects 
of  heat  and  cold,  wind 
and  moisture;  simple 
weather  record. 


Kinds  of  useful  roots 
structure  of  stems: 
underground  stems 
parts  of  flowers: 
kinds  of  fruits  con 
tinued;  growth  of 
seeds  continued. 


Group  backboned  ani- 
mals, especially 
mammals;  foreign 
animals  of  same 
kind. 


Continue  the  above; 
drawing  simple 
leaves. 


Fifth  Tear. 


Typical    minerals    and 
their  varieties;  forms 
of     water;     evapora- 
tion,       condensation 
and  freezing ;  weather 

Typical  trees, — shade, 
fruit,    evergreen; 
typical  wild  plants, 
studied  by  parts  in 
order. 

Typicalbirds ;  foreign 
birds;  frogs  and 
fishes. 

Oral  drill ;    written   de- 
scriptions by  topics; 
sketching;      drawing 
serrate    and  lobed 
leaves. 

record. 

Sixth  Tear. 


Study   of    metals;  star 

Continue   trees ;    geo- 

Grouping of  useful 

Description  by  topics; 

groups,    sun,    moon ; 

graphical    distribu- 

and  injurious  in- 

supplementary  read- 

effect of  heat,  expan- 

tion ;  food  and  fibre 

sects. 

ing;     drawing    com- 

sion,    contraction; 

plants  studied. 

pound    leaves  and 

changes    in    state    of 

flowers. 

matter. 

■. 
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SUMMARY   OF    NATURE   STUDY  — Concluded. 
Seventh  Tear. 


Minerals,  etc. 


Plants. 


Animals. 


Language. 


Study  of  ores,  effect 
of  heat;  geograpliical 
district  of  same;  coal 
and  lime  series. 


Grasses  and  grains, — 
starch;  geos^raphi- 
cal  distribution ; 
simple  study  of 
lower  forms  of  plant 
life. 


Animals  of  the  sea 
which  are  typical 
and  useful;  geo- 
graphical distribu- 
tion. 


Description  by  topics; 
use  of  reference 
books,  maps;  draw- 
ing sprays. 


Eighth  and  Ninth  Years. 


Cohesion  and  adhpsion ; 
gravity,  weight;  ma- 
chines; pressure  of 
water  and  air;  effect 
of  heat;  chemistry  of 
combustion,  foods, 
cleansing,  pure  and 
impure  air,  metals; 
magnetism;  electric- 
ity; light;  sound. 


Review ;  essential 
parts  of  plants; 
process  of  growth; 
families  of  plants 
studied,  geographi- 
cal distribution. 


Review;  types  of  ani- 
m.il structure;  mam- 
mals, birds,  reptiles, 
fishes;  insects 
studied  more  care- 
fully. 


Description  of  esperi- 
menis  observation 
and  inference ;  topical 
outlines;  drawing  of 
whole  plants  and  ap- 
paratus. 


The  course  in  nature  study  outlined  on  the  preceding  pages 
may  be  varied  indefinitely  in  its  details.  Neighborhood  facili- 
ties, the  environment  of  the  children,  and  the  attainments  and 
taste  of  the  teacher  have  much  to  do  in  shaping  these  details. 
The  outline  course  in  nature  study  on  page  409  is  introduced  to 
show  one  of  the  possible  variations.  Certain  grand  features, 
however,  should  be  kept  constantly  in  thought  in  planning  and 
executing  nature  courses,  such,  for  examples,  as  these :  — 

1.  The  study  of  nature  means  the  study  of  the  mineral, 
plant  and  animal  worlds,  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  the 
laws  exemplified  in  them. 

2.  The  study  should  begin  with  those  aspects  of  nature 
that  are  nearest  to  the  child  and  best  fitted  to  excite  his 
interest ;  movement,  action  and  life  appeal  to  the  young  child 
very  strongly. 

3.  The  important  thing  is  not  to  acquire  a  great  fund  of 
information  about  nature,  however  valuable  such  a  fund  must 
be  as  a  foundation  for  the  more  serious  study  of  maturer  years. 
It  is  rather  to  furnish  well-selected  fields  for  the  exercise  and 
development   of    the    child's    natural .  activities ;    to   train    his 
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powers  of  observation  and  strengthen  his  self-reliance,  to  take 
advantage  of  his  play  instinct,  his  inquiring  turn  of  mind  and 
his  spontaneous  interest,  to  lead  him  on  to  new  themes ;  to 
present  such  themes  in  a  fairly  methodical  way  so  that  the 
child's  views,  however  elementary,  shall  have  a  trend  towards 
comprehensiveness  and  unity ;  to  fix  in  the  child's  mind,  as  an 
outcome  of  his  own  study  and  experience,  the  outlines  or 
germs  of  great  principles  in  the  confident  expectation  that 
related  thoughts,  in  later  years,  and  without  special  teaching 
guidance,  will  naturally  group  themselves  about  the  axes  or 
centres  of  thought  thus  established  :  —  in  short,  to  cultivate  in 
the  child  what  may  be  called  the  elementary  equivalent  of  the 
genuine  scientific  spirit  so  that  out  of  his  native  fondness  for 
things  about  him  shall  come  an  enthusiastic,  truth-seeking, 
reverent  attitude  towards  nature,  with  boldness  to  question 
her,  patience  to  study  her  and  readiness  to  be  taught  by  her. 
The  right  interaction  between  nature  and  the  child  has  an 
ethical  as  well  as  an  intellectual  value. 

4.  The  child's  observations,  however  simple  and  crude, 
should  be  the  starting  point  in  each  exercise,  the  teacher's  work 
lying  chiefly  in  the  domain  of  furnishing  material,  stimulus  and 
guidance.  Children  maybe  tokl  things  in  connection  with  their 
observations,  but  the  telling  should  be  in  response  to  a  real 
demand ;  it  should  also  be  brief  and  to  the  point.  The  time 
for  such  tellino-  is  durino-  that  interestino-  interval  that  beo-ins 

O  O  O  O 

when  the  child's  humble  powers  show  signs  of  being  sufficiently 
taxed  and  ends  with  the  failure  of  his  interest.  Telling  is  not 
teachino;,  but  teachino;  involves  some  tellino-. 

5.  Training  the  powers  of  observation  is  more  than  train- 
ins;  the  vision.  It  involves  trainino-  the  sense  of  hearing,  of 
smelling,  of  touch,  —  of  all  the  powers  and  their  varied  modes 
of  action  by  which  we  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  external  world. 

6.  Do  not  go  much  into  details  or  into  nice  discriminations. 
The  child  sees  things  in  a  large,  crude  and  surface  way,  very 
much  as  he  expresses  them  in  his  drawing.  Intensive  study 
belongs  to  his  maturer  ^^ears.  A  course  in  nature  study  loses 
much  of  its  formidable  look  if  it  is  kept  clearly  in  mind  that  it 
is  a  child's  course,  and  that  it  should  be  kept  within  the  range 
of  his  interest,  his  comprehension,  and  his  feeble  but  growing 
power  of  holding  his  mind   down   to  work.     If  the  scope  of 
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nature  study  is  not  thus  limited,  it  widens  out  into  something 
boundless  and  hopeless. 

7.  Plan  in  all  possible  ways  to  have  the  child  handle  objects, 
apply  tests,  measure  dimensions,  make  plans  and  models, — in 
short,  do  things.  The  doing,  of  course,  should  yield  results 
and  advance  the  work  of  the  school. 

8.  Work  from  the  child  as  the  centre,  not  from  one's  pre- 
conceived plan  based  upon  some  theme  as  the  centre.  The 
skillful  teacher,  however,  who  does  not,  in  his  plans,  forget  this 
principle,  may  lead  the  child  into  such  plans  along  the  simple 
and  enjoyable  pathway  of  his  native  or  easily  excited  interest. 

9.  Cultivate  the  various  forms  of  expression,  such  as  oral 
and  written  language,  drawing,  and,  in  cases  that  readily  admit 
of  it,  construction. 

SLOYD. 

(The  following  course  of  lessons  in  Sloyd  is  inserted  by 
permission  of  the  author,  G.  Larsson,  who  reserves  all  rights 
in  the  original  copy.) 

AIMS,  MEANS   AND   CONDITIONS   OF   SLOYD. 

The  HARMONIOUS  DEVELOPMENT  of  the  pupil  —  giving  him  by 
manual  exercises  and  the  use  of  the  creative  instinct  such 
GENERAL  TRAINING  as  will  tend  to  fit  Mm,  mentally,  morally 
and  physically  for  any  subsequent  special  training. 

Important  among  Sloyd  methods  are  :  — 

1.  Strictly  progressive  educational  exercises  mentally 
as  well  as  physically. 

2.  The  appeal  to  many  activities,  by  means  of  a  judicious 
variety  of  exercises,  treating  the  hand,  like  the  eye  or  ear, 
as  an  avenue  to  the  mind. 

3.  Freehand  work  or  modeling  with  the  knife.    • 

4.  The  making  and  the  use  of  Working  Drawings. 

5.  Form  study  and  the  .cultivation  of  the  esthetic  sense. 

6.  An  essential  proportion  between  problems  of  thought, 
of  drawing  and  of  tool  work. 

7.  The  cultivation  of  habits  of  Accuracy  and  thorough 
Honesty  by  the  pupil's  correction  of  his  own  mistakes,  no 
concealment  of  which  can  be  tolerated. 
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8.  Consideration  of  the  general  physical  development, 
to  which  a  judicious  sequence  and  combination  of  tools  may  be 
made  to  contribute  materially. 

9.  Both  CLASS  INSTRUCTION  and  individual  instruction, 
a  true  progression  of  exercises  making  both  possible  even  with 
large  numbers. 

10.  The  "New  Education"  demands,  wherever  possible, 
as  a  means  of  mental  development,  the  use  of  the  complete 
thought,  of  the  phrase  instead  of  the  spelling  lesson ;  in 
sympathy  with  this  idea  Sloyd  employs  the  useful  model, 
and  as  the  exercises  embodied  in  the  models  are  based  upon 
pedagogical  principles,  so  must  tiie  teaching  be.  Sloyd  there- 
fore requires  a  trained  teacher. 

The  course  here  outlined  is  intended  for  three  years'  work 
in  the  upper  grammar  grades,  the  time  each  week  being  about 
two  hours.  The  makinsj  or  readins;  of  workino;  drawings 
should  precede  the  making  of  each  model. 

Kinds  and  Amount  of  Wood  required. 


For  Models  1  to  15. 


Pine, 

Pine, 

Pine, 

Pine, 

Cherry, 

Cherry, 

Maple, 

Sycamore, 


kiln-dried, 
kiln-dried, 
kiln-dried, 
kiln-dried, 
kiln-dried, 
kiln-dried, 
kiln-dried, 
kiln-dried. 


X 
X 


planed,  |  x  7i  inches, 
6  inches, 
inches, 
inches, 
inches, 
inches, 
inches, 
inches. 


planed, 
rough, 
rough,  2  X 
rough,  1  X 
rough,  I  X 
planed,     \  x 


rough,    1    X 
Cost  of  ivood  for  the  first  ff teen  models,  64 


4    square  feet. 

\  square  foot. 
2^  square  feet. 

I  square  foot. 

\  square  foot. 

1  square  foot. 

i  square  foot. 

1  square  foot. 

cents. 


For  Models  16  to  25. 


Pine, 
Pine,     ' . 
Pine, 
Pine, 

White-wood, 
Cherry,  . 
Cherry,  . 
Mahogany, 


kiln-dried, 
kiln-dried, 
kiln-dried, 
kiln-dried, 
kiln-dried, 
Idln-dried, 
kiln-dried, 
kiln-dried. 


planed, 

planed, 

planed, 

rough, 

rough, 

rough, 

rough, 

planed. 


X 
X 


7 
7 


9 
7 
6 
4 
6 


8   '^ 


1  X 

2  -^ 

11   X 

ix 


nches, 
nches, 
nches, 
nches, 
nches, 
nches, 
nches, 
nches. 


21  square  feet. 

4  square  feet. 

5  square  feet. 
5  square  feet 
11  square  feet. 
11  square  feet. 

1  square  foot. 
I  square  foot. 


Cost  of  wood/or  the  series,  ^1.94. 
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COMMENTS  ON  THE  COURSE  OF  STUDIES. 

1.  Fifteen  separate  lines  of  work,  exclusive  of  sloyd,  receive 
attention  in  this  course  of  studies.  To  these  should  be  added 
music  and  calisthenics.  As  themes  to  be  separately  studied 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  full  elementary  possession  of  each, 
they  present  a  formidable  task.  These  subjects,  or  such  of 
them  as  may  be  selected,  should  not  be  treated,  however,  as 
if  they  were  in  themselves  of  sole  or  even  of  chief  consequence 
in  the  teacher's  work,  but  rather  as  so  many  directions  in 
which  it  is  desirable  to  excite  the  interest  of  children,  to  hold 
and  strengthen  their  attention,  and  to  give  scope  and  play  to 
their  many-sided  activity.  The  number  of  these  directions 
might  be  reduced  by  union  or  indefinitely  increased  by  sub- 
division without  affecting  the  important  principle  that  it  is  not 
so  much  a  fixed  quantity  of  exterior  work  that  needs  to  be 
done  as  a  definite  kind  of  interior  power  that  needs  to  be 
developed.  The  true  limitations,  so  far  as  quantity  of  work 
is  concerned,  are  to  be  found,  not  in  such  bounds  as  may  be 
arbitrarily  fixed  in  programmes,  but  in  the  child  himself. 

2.  It  becomes  more  feasible  to  deal  with  the  numerous 
subjects  of  this  course  in  proportion  as  the  principles  of  co- 
ordination are  more  clearly  apprehended  and  more  freely 
applied.  To  coordinate  studies  is  simply  to  group  subjects 
about  a  natural  centre  so  that  they  all  may  be  made  mutually 
helpful.  It  means  that  as  the  ideas  of  the  central  theme  are 
progressively  developed,  these  ideas  shall  be  made  clear  and 
strong  by  association  with  related  ideas  from  the  other  subjects 
of  the  group.  The  related  ideas  are  strengthened  as  well  as 
the  central ;  hence  it  is  desirable  that  they  also  shall  be  graded 
so  far  as  practicable.  In  this  way  the  pupil's  knowledge 
acquires  the  character  of  an  organic  whole  whose  parts  are 
naturally  related  and  strongly  bound  together.  The  good 
teacher  always  correlates  to  some  extent  even  though  ignorant 
of  the  technical  term  for  what  he  is  doing.  It  is  simply  pro- 
posed that  he  shall  consider  the  underlying  reasons  for  his 
casual  practice  and,  in  the  light  and  stimulus  of  those  reasons, 
exalt  it  into  a  more  comprehensive  working  scheme  ;  in  brief, 
that  he  shall  consciously  make  a  higher  and  more  methodical 
use  of  a  principle  he  has  intuitively  and  successively  applied 
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already,  although  in  a  partial  way, — the  vital  principle  that 
related  concepts  or,  more  strictly,  the  brain  processes  that 
underlie  them,  tend  to  unite  and  to  support  one  another. 

Skilful  use  of  this  principle  does  not  mean  dissipation  of 
energy,  but  concentration.  While  coordination  is  advised 
primarily  for  its  effect  on  the  mind  itself,  it  is  worthy  of 
study  for  the  promise  it  holds  out  of  bringing  a  seemingly 
overcrowded  curriculum  within  the  bounds  of  attainment. 

3.  Easv  nature  work  is  a  good  centre  for  little  children  to 
start  from.  This  readily  subdivides  into  thought  work  and 
expression  work,  —  work  with  ideas  and  work  with  the  various 
symbols  for  them.  Each  of  these  kinds  of  work  may  be  pro- 
gressively extended  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  kept  in  a  close 
relation  to  the  other.  The  subjects  appropriate  for  children 
to  study  will  naturally  range  themselves  with  the  one  sub- 
division or  the  other.  In  the  more  obvious  characteristics  of 
plants,  animals,  minerals  and  human  beings,  in  the  naturally 
suggested  elements  of  geography  and  science,  and  in  the  easy 
applications  of  arithmetic,  there  is  abundant  material  for 
thought,  while  the  expression  of  this  thought  involves  language 
work,  oral  and  written,  and,  therefore,  reading,  spelling,  writ- 
ing and  something  of  grammar.  It  includes  also  choice  ex- 
pressions of  this  thought,  that  is,  such  related  literature  as 
children  may  be  led  to  enjoy.  To  these  forms  of  expression 
may  be  added  drawing,  modeling  and  construction. 

As  children  advance,  it  becomes  less  easy  to  secure  success- 
ful coordination  about  a  single  centre,  particularly  when  the 
same  children  come  under  two  or  more  teachers.  Two  or 
three  centres,  or  even  more,  may  then  be  adopted,  as,  for 
example,  (1)  natural  science;  (2)  geography;  and  (3)  his- 
tory, with  language,  arithmetic  and  drawing  more  or  less 
closely  employed  with  each.  The  guiding  principle  in  fixing 
these  nuclei  is  to  select  thought-yielding  themes  suited  to  the 
successive  o;rades.  The  dano-er  to  be  guarded  against  is  that 
of  giving  inadequate,  illogical  or  fragmentary  drill  in  important 
subjects  that  are  not  serving  for  the  time  as  centres. 

4.  Increased  efficiency  may  be  gained  by  the  adoption  to 
some  extent  of  a  departmental  plan.  The  presence  in  the 
corps  of  teachers  of  those  who  have  special  power  in  particular 
subjects,  not  only  in  knowledge  but  in  enthusiasm,  the  posses- 
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sion  of  rooms  specially  equipped  for  nature,  science  or  other 
work,  and  corresponding  to  the  laboratories  of  a  high  school, 
the  establishment  of  good  coordination  groups, — these  are 
among  the  conditions  that  lend  themselves  happily  to  such  a 
plan.  It  should  not  be  carried  so  far,  however,  as  to  deprive 
the  teaclier  of  a  room  that  may  be  called  her  home  or  the 
children  of  the  reasonably  uniform  and  steady  supervision  of 
some  one  person. 

5.  To  deal  successfully  with  the  studies  that  should  be 
taught  in  the  elementary  schools,  it  is  important  (1)  that  the 
teacher  shall  have  a  sound  working  acquaintance  with  the  vari- 
ous branches  to  be  taught,  —  as  much  power  in  them,  at  least, 
as  is  implied  in  the  successful  completion  of  a  good  high  school 
course  ;  (2)  that  he  shall  have  received  as  sound  a  professional 
training  as  is  implied  in  the  creditable  completion  of  a  strong 
normal  school  course ;  and  (3)  that  he  shall  have  a  natural 
fondness  and  fitness  for  the  teacher's  work.  If  the  teacher  has 
received  a  college  education,  so  much  the  better.  No  one  is 
really  qualified  to  teach  a  part  of  a  subject  unless  he  has  a 
fairly  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole, — enough,  at  least,  to 
know  the  relation  of  the  part  to  the  whole. 

In  case  of  the  adoption  of  a  departmental  plan,  conferences 
between  the  heads  of  departments  should  be  frequently  held 
for  mutual  guidance. 

6.  Instead  of  forming  the  sections  for  the  study  of  history 
(see  page  362)  and  of  physiology  and  hygiene  (see  page  367) 
as  given,  many  schools  may  prefer  to  put  grades  one,  two  and 
three  into  the  first  section,  grades  four,  five  and  six  into  the 
second,  and  the  remaining  grades  into  the  third.  This  group- 
ing would  carry  the  lessons  now  assigned  to  the  third,  fourth 
and  fifth  years  forward  to  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  years 
respectively. 

7.  In  some  communities  it  may  be  expedient  to  give  pupils 
who  desire  it  a  chance  to  study  either  Latin  or  French  or 
possibly  both  before  leaving  the  grammar  school,  in  accordance 
with  the  conviction  of  many  experts  that  the  study  of  a  foreign 
language  ought  to  be  attacked  much  earlier  than  is  the  practice 
in  this  country. 

8.  Courses  of  study  for  high  schools  do  not  come  within  the 
purpose   of  this    pamphlet.      In   considering   them,   reference 
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should  be  made  to  the  four  courses  discussed  and  recommended 
in  the  "  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Secondary  School  Studies," 
authorized  by  the  National  Educational  Association  in  1892, 
and  more  popularly  known  as  the  ' '  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Ten."  It  is  printed  as  one  of  the  documents  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education,  and  may  be  obtained  upon  appli- 
cation from  the  Commissioner  of  Education  at  Washino;ton. 
The  course  described  as  the  Latin-scientific  is  entitled  to  atten- 
tion as  probably  best  fitted  for  most  Massachusetts  high  schools, 
particularly  the  smaller  ones. 

To  make  the  courses  pursued  by  the  great  majority  of  high 
school  pupils  in  the  State  conform  to  the  Latin-scientific  course  of 
the  committee,  no  very  serious  changes  in  plan  will  be  required. 
If  full  agreement  is  not  attainable,  it  is  still  desirable  that  the 
courses  shall  coincide  substantially  with  that  of  the  committee, 
so  far  as  they  go,  in  the  order  of  subjects  and  in  the  time 
allotments  for  them.  The  uniform  Latin-scientific  course  thus 
proposed  for  our  high  schools,  especially  when  it  is  made 
strong  in  equipment  and  in  teaching  force,  would  answer  not 
only  for  those  who  do  not  mean  to  go  further  in  their  schooling, 
but  for  those  who  wish  to  enter  normal  or  scientific  schools. 
It  would  be  likely  to  be  accepted  also  in  the  near  future  by 
all  the  colleges,  as  it  has  already  been  accepted  by  some 
of  them,  as  an  adequate  preparatory  course  to  full  college 
standino-. 

9.  It  is  important  that  each  school  shall  have  a  supply  of 
good  reading  material.  The  following  lists  of  books  indicate 
approximately  the  kinds  of  reading  suited  to  the  difierent 
grades.  The  necessary  brevity  of  these  lists  forbids  the  men- 
tion of  many  excellent  books  that  should  be  found  in  every 
school  library. 

GRADES  I.,  II.  AND  III. 
Literature. 


^sop's  Fables  (Ginn). 

Alice's    Adventures    in   "Wonderland 

(Dodgson). 
Dream  Children  (Scudder). 
Fables  and  Folk  Stories  (Scudder). 
Fairy  Tales  (Andersen). 
Fairy  Tales  (Grimm). 


Kindergarten 


and   Morning 


Stories 

Talks  (Wiltse). 
The    Heart    of   Oak    Books,   No.   1 

(Norton). 
Old  Testament    Stories   (Houghton, 

Mifflin  &  Co.). 
Poetry  for  Children  (Eliot). 
Poetry  for  Children  (Lamb). 
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GRADES  I.,  II.  AND  \\\.  — Concluded. 


Information. 
Aunt     Martha's     Corner     Cupboard 

(Kirby). 
Brooks  and  Brook  Basins  (Frye). 
Grandfather's  Stories  (Johonnot). 
Little  Folks  of  Other  Lands  (Chaplin 

&  Humphrey). 
Madam  How  and  Lady  Why  (Kings- 


ley). 


My  Saturday  Bird  Class  (Miller). 
Eab  and  His  Friends  (Brown). 
Seven  Little  Sisters  (Andrews). 
Stories  for  Children  (Hale). 
Stories  of  Massachusetts  (Hale). 
Stories  Mother  Nature  Told  Her  Chil- 
dren (Andrews). 


The  Strike  at  Shane's. 


GRADES  IV.,  V.  AND  VI. 
Literature. 


Among  the  Hills  (Whittier). 
Ballads  of  New  England  (Whittier). 
Being  a  Boy  (Warner). 
Evangeline  (Longfellow). 
Fables  and  Folk  Stories  (Scudder). 
Fairy  Tales  (Andersen). 
Grandfather's  Chair  (Hawthorne). 
Hiawatha  (Longfellow). 
King  of  the  Golden  River  (Ruskin). 
Little  Daffydowndilly  (Hawthorne). 
Little  Lord  Fauntleroy  (Burnett). 
Little  Men  (Alcott). 
Little  Women  (Alcott). 
Merry  Adventures    of   Robin  Hood 
(Pyle). 


New    England    Legends    and    Folk 

Lore  (Drake). 
Old  Fashioned  Girl  (Alcott). 
Old  Testament  Stories  (H. ,  M.  &  Co.) . 
Robinson  Crusoe  (Defoe). 
Snow-Bound  (Whittier). 
Stories    of    the  Iliad    and    Odyssey 

•  (Church). 
Swiss  Family  Robinson  (Wyss). 
Tanglewood  Tales  (Hawthorne). 
Tent  on  the  Beach  (Whittier). 
The   Birds'  Christmas    Carol  (Wig- 

gia). 
Water  Babies  (Kingsley). 
Wonder-Book  (Hawthorne). 


Information. 


A-Hunting  of  the  Deer  (Warner). 
A  Man  Without  a  Country  (Hale). 
Around  the  Hub  (Drake). 
Birds  and  Bees  (Burroughs). 
Biographical  Sketches  (Hawthorne). 
Black  Beauty  (Sewell). 
Boys  of '76  (Coffin). 
Boys  of  '61  (Coffin). 
Building  the  Nation  (Coffin). 
Cast  away  in  the  Cold  (Hayes). 
Children  of  the  Cold  (Schwatka). 
Each  and  All  (Andrews). 
Fairyland  of  Flowers  (Pratt). 
Fairyland  of  Science  (Buckley). 
Five  Little  Peppers  (Sidney). 
Geographical  Reader  (Scribner). 
Geographical  Readers  (Philips). 
Geographical  Readers  (King). 
Hans    Brinker     and    Silver     Skates 

(Dodge). 
Historical  Readers  (Oilman). 


Indian  History  for  Young  Folks 
(Drake). 

Old  Times  in  the  Colonies  (Coffin). 

Our  Fatherland  (Carver  &  Pratt). 

Pilgrims  and  Puritans  (Moore). 

Seven  Little  Sisters  (Andrews). 

Seven  Little  Sisters  Prove  Their 
Sisterhood  (Andrews). 

Sharp  Eyes  (Burroughs). 

Stories  of  American  History  (Pratt). 

Stories  of  Our  Countiy  (Johonnot). 

Stories  of  the  Old  World  (Church). 

Ten  Boys  who  Lived  on  the  Road  from 
Long  Ago  till  Now  (Andrews). 

Ten  Great  Events  in  History  (Johon- 
not). 

The  Boy's  Froissart  (Lanier). 

The  Boy's  King  Arthur  (Lanier). 

The  Children's  Crusade  (Gray). 

True  Stories  from  N.  E.  History 
(Hawthorne). 
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GRADES  VII.,  VIII.  AND  IX. 
Literature. 


American  Authors  and  Their  Birth- 
days (Roe). 

Arabian  Niglits  (Hale) . 

Ben  Hur  (Wallace). 

Bunker  Hill  Orations  (Webster). 

Christmas  Carol  (Dickens). 

Courtship  of  Miles  Standish  (Long- 
fellow). 

Cape  Cod  (Thoreau). 

Greek  Heroes  (Kingsley). 

Ivauhoe  (Scott). 


Jason's  Quest  (Lowell). 

Lady  of  the  Lake  (Scott). 

My  Hunt  after  the  Captain  (Holmes). 

Pilgrim's  Progress  (Bunyan). 

Selections  from  Euskin  (Ginn). 

Sketch  Book  (Irving). 

Tales  from  Shakespeare  (Lamb). 

Tom  Brown  at  Rugby  (Hughes). 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  (Stowe). 

Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  (Lowell). 


Information. 


American  Boys'  Handy  Book  (Beard). 
American  Girls'  Handy  Book  (Beard). 
American  Explorers  (Higginson). 
Among  the  Law  Makers  (Alton). 
Boy  Travellers  (Knox). 
Bulfinch's  Age  of  Chivalry  (Hale). 
Bulfinch's  Age  of  Fable  (Hale). 
Character  (Smiles). 
Child's  History  of  England  (Dickens) . 
Ethics  of  Success  (Thayer) . 
Fifteen     Decisive     Battles     of     the 

World  (Creasey). 
Franklin's  Autobiography  (H.,  M.  & 

Co.). 
Life  of  Washington  (Fiske-Irving). 


Marco  Polo  (Towle). 

Plutarch's  Lives  (Ginn). 

Self  Help  (Smiles). 

Story  of  our  Continent  (Shaler). 

Stoi-ies  of  the  War  (Hale). 

Stories  from  English  History  (Harp- 
ers). 

Ten  Great  Events  in  History  (Johon- 
not). 

The  American  Citizen  (Dole). 

The  Making  of  New  Ecigland(Drake). 

Thrift  (Smiles). 

Vassar  Girls  (Champney) . 

Washington  and  his  Country  (Irving). 

Zig-Zag  Journeys  (Butterworth). 


A  taste  for  readino^  books  like  those  of  the  foreo:oino;  lists 
may  be  fostered  by  making  smaller  groups  within  the  limits  of 
those  mentioned  that  shall  be  adpated  to  the  successive  years 
of  the  course.  Then,  with  the  aid  of  these  classified  groups, 
let  the  teacher's  plan  for  the  first  three  years  include  (1)  read- 
ing by  the  class;  (2)  telling  stories  to  the  class;  (3)  reading 
to  the  class  ;  and  (4)  having  the  class  memorize  gems  or  selec- 
tions. For  the  remaining  years  let  the  plan  include  (1)  read- 
ing by  the  class;  (2)  reading  to  the  class,  particularly  from 
books  that  children  should  know  about  and  read  at  home  ;  (3) 
leading  the  children  to  read  at  home  one  or  more  books  from  a 
prepared  list ;  and  (4)  continuing  the  memory  work. 
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GOOD    BEHAVIOR. 

The  statutes  of  the  Commonwealth,  section  1,  chapter  44, 
require  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools  to  give  instruction  in 
good  behavior  as  well  as  in  the  common  branches  of  study. 
When  we  consider  how  much  of  virtue  there  is  in  oood 
behavior,  we  shall  see  the  importance  of  introducing  the  subject 
as  an  essential  element  in  our  system  of  education. 

But  good  behavior  as  an  object  of  instruction  must  not  be 
confounded  with  good  manners  or  with  politeness.  Good 
manners  are  those  external  forms  of  conduct  which  express  a 
true  sense  of  the  proprieties  of  life.  Politeness  is  a  graceful- 
ness of  manner  which  denotes  a  desire  to  please  others  by 
anticipating  their  wants  and  wishes  and  by  avoiding  whatever 
may  give  offence.  Good  behavior  is  that  propriety  of  conduct 
which  indicates  a  purpose  to  do  what  ought  to  be  done.  Good 
behavior  holds  an  inseparable  relation  to  goodness.  Truthful- 
ness is  the  soul  of  good  behavior.  A  truthful  spirit  predisposes 
the  mind  to  exercise  feelings  of  respect  for  superiors,  to  have 
a  proper  regard  for  authority,  to  be  grateful  for  favors  received, 
and  to  be  inclined  to  make  sacrifices,  if  necessary,  that  others 
may  be  made  more  happy  or  more  prosperous. 

The  secret  of  Thomas  Arnold's  success  in  molding  the 
character  of  his  pupils  is  found  in  his  deep  love  for  them.  He 
entered  heartily  into  their  amusements  as  well  as  into  their 
mental  occupations.  He  brought  his  own  cultivated  mind  near 
to  their  minds,  and  awakened  in  them  a  love  for  the  truth  and 
good  conduct ;  and  the  boys  who  graduated  from  his  school 
went  away  into  life  bearing  with  them  something  of  the  spirit 
of  their  great  teacher.  Dr.  Arnold  owed  his  success  as  a 
teacher  to  the  insight  he  had  into  the  inner  life  of  his  pupils 
and  to  his  knowledge  of  the  springs  of  human  action. 

Those  who  limit  their  study  of  persons  to  that  which  may  be 
observed  through  the  senses  are  apt  to  form  a  low  estimate  of 
the  young.  There  are  laws  in  the  human  mind  that  control  it 
in  all  its  activity,  and  these  laws  are  principles  that  determine 
the  method  of  teaching  to  be  employed.  Individual  character- 
istics may  modify  the  application  of  the  method,  but  the  method 
and  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  founded  are  not  subject  to 
modification. 
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The  young  are  influenced  by  living  examples  rather  than  by 
precepts  and  argument.  They  are  inclined  to  imitate  those 
whom  they  love,  and  under  favorable  conditions  will  grow  to 
be  like  them.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  teachers  of 
youth  should  be  models  of  good  behavior ;  that  they  should 
themselves  practice  all  those  forms  of  expression  implied  in 
good  manners  and  politeness,  conscientiously  avoiding  all  things 
that  exhibit  a  want  of  good  taste  and  of  intelligent  refinement. 


MORALS. 

Section  15,  chapter  44,  of  the  Public  Statutes,  provides  for 
instruction  in  morals.  Under  this  provision  it  is  plainly  the 
duty  of  every  school  teacher  to  turn  the  attention  of  his  pupils 
to  the  moral  quality  of  their  acts,  and  to  lead  them  into  a  clear 
understanding  and  constant  practice  of  every  virtue.  The 
relations  which  children  hold  to  their  companions  and  to  their 
teachers  make  school  life  a  most  favorable  opportunity  for 
moral  instruction.  All  the  virtues  enumerated  in  the  statute 
may  be  cultivated  in  connection  with  the  daily  exercises  of  the 
schools. 

Piety  is  a  filial  reverence  for  parents  and  benefactors  and 
country.  The  teacher  should  hold  the  relation  of  parent  to 
the  children  committed  to  his  care,  and  endeavor  to  introduce 
into  the  school  as  much  of  the  home  spirit  as  possible.  If  he 
makes  a  good  home  of  his  school,  and  exercises  toward  the 
children  the  love  of  a  wise  parent,  he  will  furnish  a  constant 
occasion  for  the  cultivation  of  that  filial  reo;ard  for  friends  and 
benefactors  which  the  statute  calls  piety. 

Justice  is  a  state  of  the  mind  in  which  one  is  inclined  to 
render  to  others  that  which  is  due.  The  principles  of  justice 
may  be  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  children  by  training 
them  in  all  the  relations  they  hold  to  one  another  and  to  their 
teachers  to  render  that  which  is  due,  and  to  refrain  from  in- 
juring others  in  their  person  or  in  anything  which  they  lawfully 
possess.  They  must  not  be  allowed  to  disregard  natural  rights. 
They  must  be  made  conscious  that  obedience  to  the  regulations 
of  the  school  is  due,  and  that  justice  is  violated  whenever  they 
fail  to  contribute  as  much  as  possible  by  their  good  conduct  to 
their  own  success  and  to  the  success  of  their  schoolmates. 
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In  this  training  the  teacher  must  remember  that  children 
have  rights  also  that  he  is  bound  to  respect.  Justice  demands 
protection  for  them  against  all  forms  of  injury.  It  should  not 
be  forgotten  in  directing  the  young,  that  they  have  little  power 
of  self-control.  The  youthful  spirit  is  naturally  opposed  to 
restraint.  The  quiet  of  the  schoolroom  is  unnatural.  There 
is  no  principle  active  in  the  minds  of  the  children  that  Is  able 
to  hold  them  to  systematic  study.  Temptations  are  strong, 
while  the  power  of  resistance  is  weak.  The  good  results  of 
obedience  cannot  be  used  as  motives  until  one  is  able  to  reason 
from  experience.  The  young  are  likely  to  act  from  impulse 
rather  than  from  a  thoughtful  consideration  of  consequences. 
All  these  things  the  teacher  must  know,  that  he  may  not 
demand  more  than  is  due.  It  is  a  serious  thing  to  require 
more  of  young  pupils  than  they  can  perform,  and  then  charge 
the  failure  to  a  voluntary  disobedience.  They  are  easily  dis- 
heartened by  a  loss  of  reputation.  A  reward  for  good  conduct 
is  a  better  means  of  moral  training  than  a  punishment  for  bad 
conduct.  The  best  way  to  crowd  bad  thoughts  out  of  a  youth- 
ful mind  is  to  crowd  in  good  ones.  Teachers  should  have  a 
good  knowledge  of  the  human  nature  of  their  pupils,  and  be  as 
ready  to  perform  just  acts  towards  their  pupils  as  they  are  to 
demand  them.  Under  such  influences  the  young  will  have  the 
principles  of  justice  impressed  upon  their  minds  in  an  intelli- 
gent and  efficient  manner. 

Truth  is  the  agreement  of  one's  thoughts  with  their  objects. 
The  objects  of  moral  truth  are  the  moral  qualities  of  human 
conduct.  The  principles  ot  truth  are  impressed  on  the  mind 
when  it  is  made  to  feel  the  obligation  it  is  under  to  discover  the 
truth  as  far  as  possible,  to  express  the  truth  accurately  to  other 
minds,  and  to  act  in  accordance  with  its  conscious  obligations. 

The  children  are  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  in  all  their  studies. 
If  they  are  taught  by  the  method  that  requires  them  to  obtain 
their  knowledge  by  a  careful  study  of  the  objects  of  knowledge, 
the  true  occasions  will  be  presented  for  that  agreement  be- 
tween the  two  which  is  called  truth.  Such  study,  with  the 
success  that  naturally  results  from  it,  creates  a  love  for  the 
truth  and  a  dissatisfaction  with  all  that  is  false.  A  love  of 
physical  truth,  and  skill  in  finding  it,  will  lead  to  the  love 
of  moral  truth  and  to  a  preparation  for  its  successful  pursuit. 
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In  connection  with  those  exercises  that  have  for  their  object 
the  discovery  of  the  truth,  abundant  opportunity  should  be 
given  for  its  expression.  OjDportunities  will  be  found  in  the 
daily  recitations,  and  whenever  the  pupils  are  required  to  give 
an  account  of  their  conduct.  The  children  should  be  trained 
to  tell  the  exact  truth  when  they  illustrate  and  define  their 
topics  of  study.  In  this  way  they  will  form  the  habit  of  telling 
the  truth  when  they  define  their  own  state  of  mind,  and  when 
they  give  an  account  of  their  conduct.  Later  in  the  course 
attention  may  be  directed  to  the  beauty  of  truth,  and  to  the 
relations  it  holds  to  the  existence  of  society  and  to  the  afiairs 
of  private  life. 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  teacher  be  himself  a 
truthful  person.  By  his  example  he  will  then  illustrate  the 
doctrine  he  teaches.  The  value  he  places  upon  the  truth  will 
determine  its  value  in  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  and  his  method 
of  illustrating  his  ideas  of  its  character  will  soon  become  their 
method. 

The  love  of  truth  is  a  cardinal  virtue.  Taken  in  its  full 
sense,  it  includes  all  the  virtues  which  the  human  mind  is 
adapted  to  possess. 

Patriotism  is  the  love  of  one's  country.  An  intelligent 
patriotism  is  a  product  of  education  and  not  of  the  instinct. 
As  it  is  essential  to  the  establishment  and  to  the  continued 
existence  of  the  State,  it  should  be  cultivated  in  the  schools. 
The  young  should  know  as  much  as  possible  of  the  good  coun- 
try in  which  they  live,  of  its  institutions,  its  civil  polity  and 
its  history.  They  should  be  made  familiar  with  the  history  of 
the  heroic  deeds  of  the  founders  of  our  free  government  and 
of  those  who  have  preserved  it  through  all  its  subsequent 
perils.  Such  knowledge  will  awaken  in  their  minds  that  love 
of  country  which,  in  the  estimation  of  a  Roman  citizen,  Avas 
one  of  the  noblest  virtues. 

Humanity  and  universal  benevolence  constitute  kindness 
and  sympathy  for  the  whole  human  race.  These  dispositions 
are  the  products  of  that  education  which  sets  the  mind  free 
from  prejudice  and  selfishness,  and  directs  its  attention  to  the 
relief  of  want  and  suffering  wherever  they  may  be  found. 
Pestalozzi  was  accustomed  to  invite  the  boys  in  his  school  to 
go  with  him  to  visit  the  poor  children  of  the  neighborhood, 
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and  to  relieve,  by  their  own  efforts,  the  suffering  they  found. 
At  school  the  pupils  who  w^ere  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to 
brino;  with  them  some  dinner  were  encourao;ed  to  share  it  with 
those  who  had  none.  The  boys  experienced  great  pleasure  in 
the  performance  of  these  kind  acts,  and  the  pleasure  enjoyed 
led  to  a  repetition  of  them,  until  a  humane  and  benevolent 
disposition  was  established.  Children  may  be  trained,  from 
their  earliest  years  of  intelligent  activity,  to  have  a  regard  for 
the  happiness  and  well-being  of  those  with  whom  they  asso- 
ciate. This  regard  after  a  time  is  likely  to  inchide  the  own  in 
which  they  live,  the  country  to  which  they  belong,  and  even,  to 
some  extent,  the  whole  human  race. 

Sobriety,  as  used  in  the  statute,  probably  has  reference  to 
that  calm,  thouo-htful  state  of  mind  which  is  most  favorable 
for  wise  judgment  and  judicious  action.  Industry  is  habitual 
diligence  in  any  physical  or  intellectual  employment,  and  is 
directly  promoted  by  sobriety.  Frugality  is  a  wise  and 
economic  use  of  what  a  sober  industry  has  produced.  If  the 
pupils  are  made  conscious  that  youth  is  a  probation  for  man- 
hood, that  their  place  in  life  will  be  fixed  by  the  use  they  make 
of  early  opportunities,  they  will  be  likely  to  exercise  a  thought- 
ful earnestness  in  all  their  school  work,  and  form  the  habit  of 
putting  to  the  best  use  all  their  acquisitions.  Children  are 
made  interested  in  those  occupations  that  procure  for  them 
pleasing  products.  By  careful  teaching  they  may  be  trained 
into  the  habit  of  saving  and  wdsely  using  those  things  they 
have  produced. 

Chastity,  moderation  and  temperance  refer  to  that  self-con- 
trol which  it  is  the  true  province  of  a  generous  education  to 
produce.  Self-government  is  the  great  end  that  school  govern- 
ment should  ever  aim  to  secure. 

The  first  acts  of  the  child  are  instinctive.  They  do  not 
imply  either  deliberation  or  the  power  of  independent  choice. 
Later  the  young  mind  is  moved  by  motives  found  in  the  appe- 
tites, or  in  the  desires  that  arise  from  the  wants  of  the  body. 
Such  mental  movements  imply  acts  of  the  will,  but  no  true 
deliberation.  In  more  mature  life  the  motives  that  occasion 
activity  may  have  their  origin  in  the  mind  itself.  Such  motives 
arise  from  the  wants  of  the  spiritual  nature,  and  imply  both 
deliberation  and  a  free  choice.     While  the  child  is  subject  to 
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the  mechanical  and  animal  principles  of  action,  he  should  be 
under  the  control  of  those  who  understand  his  nature  and  are 
interested  in  its  proper  development.  As  soon  as  he  finds  the 
source  of  control  within  himself,  he  is  free.  He  is  then  able  to 
deliberate  and  to  choose  the  best  ends.  The  rational  principle 
is  the  highest,  and  is  the  ruling  principle  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  have  been  properly  controlled  during  the  passive  periods 
of  life. 

From  the  first,  great  care  should  be  exercised  over  the  child's 
physical  constitution.  A  sound  body  is  a  most  important  con- 
dition of  sound  morals.  Disease  may  be  the  occasion  of  all 
forms  of  intemperance.  A  natural  appetite  demands  simply  a 
proper  amount  of  nutritious  food ;  it  does  not  call  for  stimu- 
lants or  narcotics.  In  the  case  of  an  abnormal  or  fevered 
appetite,  its  demands  are  often  so  constant  and  imperative  that 
neither  a  knowledge  of  the  efiects  of  intemperance  nor  the 
threatened  penalties  of  law  have  any  controlling  influence. 
An  unhealthy  physical  constitution  is  often  an  inheritance,  but 
it  frequently  originates  in  the  careless,  unwholesome  or  vicious 
ways  in  which  children  are  brought  up. 

The  importance  of  good  physical  health  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. The  highest  usefulness  and  happiness  and  personal 
success  are  impossible  without  it.  The  well-being  of  indi- 
viduals and  of  the  State  requires  that  parents  and  teachers 
should  direct  their  earnest  attention  to  that  instruction  which 
has  for  its  object  the  formation  and  practice  of  good  physical 
habits.  Let  the  instruction  be  given  at  home  and  at  schooh 
Let  it  be  accompanied  with  an  efibrt  to  impress  on  the  minds 
of  the  children  the  moral  obligation  they  are  under  to  take 
good  care  of  their  physical  bodies.  If  this  is  skilfully  and 
faithfully  done,  we  have  good  reason  to  expect  that  chastity, 
moderation  and  temperance  will  prevail,  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  virtues  will  lay  the  foundation  for  the  attainment  of  all 
those  ends  for  which  the  public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth 
were  established. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 

School  Legislation  of  1893  and  1894. 


In  1892,  there  was  issued  an  edition  of  "The  Public 
Statutes  of  Massachusetts  relating  to  Public  Instruction,  with 
Annotations  and  Explanations."  This  includes  the  laws  in 
force  in  June,  1892. 

The  present  supplementary  statement  gives  the  titles,  and 
in  most  cases  the  text,  of  the  acts  and  resolves  of  public 
educational  interest  passed  by  the  legislatures  of  1893  and 
of  1894. 

1893. 

Chapter  108.  —  Resolve  to  provide  for  the  codification  of  certain 
statutes  which  the  inspection  department  of  the  district  police  is 
required  to  enforce. 

Under  this  resolve  there  have  been  codified  all  laws  in  force  re- 
lating to  tlie  inspection  of  factories,  worlvshops  and  public  buildings 
(see  chapter  481,  approved  June  16,  1894),  to  the  attendance  of 
children  in  schools  (see  chapter  498,  approved  June  21,  1894),  and 
to  tlie  regulation  of  the  hours  of  labor  in  manufacturing  and  meclian- 
ical  establisliments  (see  chapter  508,  approved  June  22,  1894). 

So  far  as  these  codified  laws  relate  to  the  employment  of  children 
of  school  age  to  the  attendance  of  children  in  schools,  and  to  the 
inspection  of  school  buildings,  they  make  no  material  changes  in  the 
provisions  of  the  laws  that  were  in  force  up  to  the  dates  of  approval 
of  the  foregoing  codifications  respectively. 

Attention  is  called  to  these  points  :  — 

1.  Section  7,  chapter  48,  of  the  Public  Statutes,  which  appears 
among  the  school  laws  as  published  in  1892,  is  not  in  force. 

2.  The  provisions  of  sections  24,  25  and  70,  chapter  508,  of  the 
Acts  of  1894,  do  not  appear  in  the  school  laws  as  published  in  1892. 

3.  The  age  and  schooling  certificate  required  by  chapter  508  of 
the  Acts  of  1894  must  certify  to  an  attendance  of  thirty  weeks.  In- 
stead of  twenty  weeks,  as  required  by  the  law  of  1888. 

[433.] 
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4.  Technical  legal  reference  should  be  made  to  the  appropriate 
chapters  and  sections  of  the  codified  laws,  since  the  old  chapters  and 
sections  whose  provisions  have  been  codified  are  now  repealed. 

5.  The  codified  laws  above  mentioned  may  be  found  in  the  Acts, 
and  Resolves  of  1894.  They  may  also  be  obtained  in  separate  form 
upon  application  to  the  chief  of  the  Massachusetts  district  police  at 
the  State  House.  Those  portions  of  the  codified  laws  that  relate 
particularly  to  the  schools  are  given  in  this  supplementary  statement. 

Approved  June  9,  1893. 


Chapter    300.  —  An   Act  relating   to   superintendents  of  public 

schools  for  small  towns. 

This  act  amends  chapter  431  of  the  Acts  of  1888  so  that  it  now 
reads  as  follows  :  — 

1 .  Any  two  or  more  towns  the  valuation  of  each  of  which  does  not 
exceed  two  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  the  aggregate 
number  of  schools  in  all  of  which  is  not  more  than  fifty  nor  less  than 
twenty-five,  may,  by  vote  of  the  several  towns,  unite  for  the  purpose 
of  the  employment  of  a  superintendent  of  schools  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act. 

2.  When  such  a  union  has  been  effected,  the  school  committees 
of  the  towns  comprising  the  union  shall  form  a  joint  committee,  and 
for  the  purposes  of  this  act  said  joint  committee  shall  be  held  to  be 
the  agents  of  each  town  comprising  the  union.  Said  committee  shall 
meet  annually  in  joint  convention  in  the  month  of  April  at  a  da}^  and 
place  agreed  upon  by  the  chairman  of  the  committees  of  the  several 
towns  comprising  the  union,  and  shall  organize  by  the  choice  of  a 
chairman  and  secretary.  They  shall  choose  by  ballot  a  superin- 
tendent of  schools ;  determine  the  relative  amount  of  service  to  be 
performed  by  him  in  each  town ;  fix  his  salary,  and  apportion  the 
amount  thereof  to  be  paid  by  the  several  towns,  and  certify  such 
amount  to  the  treasurer  of  each  town.  When  such  a  union  has  been 
effected  it  shall  not  be  dissolved  because  any  one  of  the  towns  shall 
have  increased  its  valuation  so  that  it  exceeds  two  million  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  nor  because  the  number  of  schools  shall  have 
increased  beyond  the  number  of  fifty  or  decreased  below  the  number 
of  twenty-five,  nor,  for  any  reason,  for  the  period  of  three  years  from 
the  date  of  the  formation  of  such  union,  except  by  vote  of  a  majority 
of  the  towns  constituting  the  union. 

3.  Whenever  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  such  joint  committee 
shall  certify  to  the  state  auditor,  under  oath,  that  a  union  has  been 
effected  as  herein  provided,  that  the  towns,  in  addition  to  an  amount 
equal  to  the  average  of  the  total  sum  paid,  or  to  the  sum  paid  per 
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child,  by  the  several  towns  for  schools  during  the  three  years  next 
preceding,  unitedly  have  raised  by  taxation  and  appropriated  a  sum 
not  less  than  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  the  support  of  a 
superintendent  of  schools,  and  that  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 
a  superintendent  of  schools  has  been  employed  for  one  year,  a  war- 
rant shall  be  drawn  upon  the  treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the 
payment  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  of  which  amount  shall  be  paid  for  the  salary  of 
such  superintendent,  and  the  remaining  five  hundred  dollars  shall  be 
apportioned  and  distributed  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  appropriated 
and  expended  for  a  superintendent  in  the  towns  forming  such  dis- 
trict for  the  year  next  preceding,  which  amount  shall  be  paid  for 
the  salaries  of  teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools  within  such 
district. 

4.  (This  section  has  been  superseded  by  chapter  58  of  the  Acts 
and  Resolves  of  1894,  which  provides  that  "  there  shall  be  appropri- 
ated annually  such  sum  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions" of  this  act.) 

5.  The  provisions  of  section  forty-three  of  chapter  forty-four 
of  the  Public  Statutes  respecting  the  service  of  school  committees 
without  pay  in  towns  wherein  a  superintendent  is  appointed  shall 
not  apply  to  towns  uniting  in  the  employment  of  a  superintendent, 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Approved  April  15,  1893. 

Chapter  208.  —  An  Act  autJwrizing  cities  and  towns  to  provide' 

free  evening  lectures. 

Section  1.  The  school  committees  of  cities  and  towns  maintain- 
ing free  evening  schools  are  hereby  authorized  to  employ  competent 
persons  to  deliver  lectures,  on  the  natural  sciences,  history  and 
kindred  subjects,  in  such  places  as  said  committees  may  provide. 

Sect.  2.  Said  committees  are  hereby  authorized  to  i)rovide  cards 
or  pamphlets  giving  the  titles  and  names  of  authors  of  books  of 
reference,  contained  in  the  local  public  libraries,  on  the  subject- 
matter  of  said  lectures.  Approved  April  15,  1893. 

Chapter  272. — An  Act  relative  to  the  distribution  of  the  income 

of  the  school  fund. 

This  act  amends  chapter  177  of  the  Acts  of  1891,  by  substituting 
in  the  ninth  and  tenth  lines  of  section  one,  for  the  words  "  two- 
hundred  and  seventy-five",  the  words  "three  hundred",  and  by 
inserting  in  said  tenth  line  after  the  word  "dollars"  the  words,. 

provided,  that  any   such  town  for  any  year  in  which  its  rate  of 
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taxatioa  shall  be  eighteen  dollars  or  more  on  a  thousand  dollars 
shall  receive  fifty  dollars  additional."        Approved  May  2,  1893. 

Chapter  355.  —  An  Act  to  protect  the  name  and  credit  of  certain 

educational  institutions. 

Approved  May  15, 1893. 

1894. 

Chapter  58.  —  An  Act  relative  to  the  payment  of  superintendents 
of  public  schools  for  small  towns.  (See  chapter  200,  1893, 
section  4.)  Approved  February  '26,  1894. 

Chapter  83.  —  Resolve  to  provide  for  the  distribution  of  copies  of 
the  atlas  map  of  Massachusetts  to  the  public  schools. 

The  map  is  the  one  printed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts topographical  survey  commission.  Four  hundred  copies  are 
available  for  distribution  under  the  direction  of  the  State  board  of 
education.  Each  town  or  city  is  entitled  to  one  for  such  public 
school  as  the  board  may  select,  and  the  residue  shall  be  distributed 
to  schools  in  proportion  to  the  population  of  the  several  towns  and 
cities.  A2Jproved  June  2,  1894. 

Chapter  90.  —  Resolve  relative  to   increasing   the   Massachusetts 

school  fund. 

This  resolve  provides  for  adding  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
annually  to  the  fund  until  the  principal  shall  reach  five  million  dol- 
lars.    The  principal  of  this  fund  Dec.  31,  1894,  was  $3,770,548.14. 

Approved  June  16,  1894. 

Chapter  100.  —  Resolve  providing  for  the  erection  of  a  monu- 
ment to  mark  the  site  of  the  first  toion  meeting  held  in  America, 
and  of  the  first  free  public  school. 

This  resolve  appropriates  fifteen  thousand  dollars  for  the  erection 
of  a  "monument  or  monuments,"  but  provides  that  no  money  shall 
be  expended  "until  the  site  of  said  town  meeting  and  of  said  school 
has  been  verified  and  approved  by  the  governor  and  council." 

Approved  June  25,  1894. 

Chapter  151. — An  Act  relating  to  vivisection  and  dissection  in 

the  public  schools. 

Section  1.  No  teacher  or  other  person  employed  in  any  public 
school  of  this  Commonwealth  shall,  in  the  presence  of  any  scholar 
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in  said  school  or  any  child  or  minor  there  present,  practise  vivisec- 
tion, nor,  in  such  presence,  exhibit  any  animal  upon  which  vivi- 
section has  been  practised. 

Sect.  2.  Dissection  of  dead  animals  or  of  any  portions  thereof, 
in  the  public  schools  of  this  Commonwealth,  shall  in  no  instance  be 
for  the  purpose  of  exhibition,  but  shall  be  confined  to  the  class  room 
and  to  the  presence  of  pupils  engaged  in  the  study  to  be  illustrated 
by  such  dissection. 

Sect.  3.  Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars. 

Approved  March  22,  1894. 

Chapter  188.  —  An  Act  relating  to  school  attendance  and  truancy. 

This  act,  approved  March  31,  1894,  was  repealed  June  21,  1894, 
because  of  the  incorporation  of  its  provisions  in  chapter  498,  Acts 
of  1894  (see  section  one  of  chapter  498). 

Chapter  330. — An  Act  to  authorize  the  board  of  education  to 
establish  an  educational  museum. 

This  act  authorizes  a  museum  the  basis  of  which  shall  be  the 
Massachusetts  educational  exhibit  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion, the  sergeant-at-arms  to  provide  suitable  rooms  and  the  annual 
appropriation  for  care  and  maintenance  to  be  $1,500. 

Approved  April  11,  1894. 

Chapter  331.  —  An  Act  requiring  public  schools  in  certain  towns 
to  be  Jcept  eight  months  in  the  year. 

Section  1.  Schools  for  instruction  in  the  branches  required  to  be 
taught  by  section  one  of  chapter  forty-four  of  the  Public  Statutes 
and  acts  in  amendment  thereof  shall,  in  towns  containing  four 
thousand  inhabitants  or  more  according  to  the  latest'  State  or 
national  census,  be  kept  for  at  least  eight  months  in  each  year. 

Sect.  2.     This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Approved  April  11,  1894. 

Chapter  330.  —  An  Act  relating   to  instruction  in   the   use   of 
tools  and  in  cooking  in  public  schools. 

This  act  provides  that  the  use  of  tools  and  the  art  of  cooking  shall 
be  taught,  by  lectures  or  otherwise,  in  all  the  public  schools  in  which 
the  school  committee  deem  it  expedient,  and  that  wherever  such 
instruction  is  given  the  tools,  implements  and  materials  requu-ed  for 
such  instruction  may  be  purchased  by  the  school  committee  at  the 
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expense  of  the  city  or  town,   and  loaned  to  pupils,  free  of  charge, 
subject  to  such  rules  as  the  committee  may  prescribe. 

Approved  April  27,  1894. 

Chapter  329.  —  A71  Act  to   provide   for  the   examination    and 
certification  of  school  teachers  by  the  state  hoard  of  education. 

Section  1.  The  state  board  of  education  shall  cause  to  be  held, 
at  such  convenient  times  and  places  as  it  may  from  time  to  time 
designate,  public  examinations  of  candidates  for  the  position  of 
teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth.  Such  examina- 
tions shall  test  the  professional  as  well  as  the  scholastic  abilities  of 
candidates,  and  shall  be  conducted  by  such  persons  and  in  such 
manner  as  the  board  may  from  time  to  time  designate.  Due  notice 
of  the  time,  place  and  other  conditions  of  the  examinations  shall  be 
given  in  such  public  manner  as  the  board  may  determine. 

Sect.  2.  A  certificate  of  qualification  shall  be  given  to  all  can- 
didates who  pass  satisfactory  examinations  in  such  branches  as  are 
required  by  law  to  be  taught,  and  who  in  other  respects  fulfil  the 
requirements  of  the  board,  such  certificate  to  be  either  probationary 
or  permanent  and  to  indicate  the  grade  of  school  for  which  the  person 
named  in  the  certificate  is  qualified  to  teach. 

Sect.  3.  A  list  of  approved  candidates  shall  be  kept  in  the  office 
of  the  secretary  of  the  board,  and  copies  of  the  same  with  such 
information  as  may  be  desired,  shall  be  sent  to  school  committees 
upon  their  request. 

Sect.  4.  The  certificates  issued  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 
may  be  accepted  by  school  committees  in  lieu  of  the  personal 
examination  required  by  section  twenty-eight  of  chapter  forty-four  of 
the  Public  Statutes. 

Sect.  5.  A  sum  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars  may  be 
annually  expended  for  the  necessary  and  contingent  expenses  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act.     Approved  April  28,  1894. 

Chapter  337.  — An  Act  relative  to  fire  escapes  in  schoolhouses. 

Approved  May  4,  1894. 

Chapter  436. — An  Act  relative  to  the  payment  of  tuition  and 
transportation  of  children  attending  school  outside  of  the  town 
in  ivhich  they  reside. 

Section  1.  Any  town  in  which  a  high  school  or  school  of  corre- 
sponding grade  is  not  maintained  shall  pay  for  the  tuition  of  any  child 
who  witli  the  parent  or  guardian  resides  in  said  town  and  who  attends 
the  high  school  of   another  town  or  city,   provided  the  parent  or 
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guardian  of  such  child  before  such  attendance  obtains  the  approval 
of  the  school  committee  of  the  town  in  which  the,  child  and  parent  or 
guardian  reside. 

Sect.  2.  If  any  town  in  which  a  high  school  or  school  of  corre- 
sponding grade  is  not  maintained  neglects  or  refuses  to  pay  for 
tuition  as  provided  in  the  preceding  section,  such  town  shall  be  liable 
therefor  to  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  child  furnished  with  such 
tuition,  if  the  parent  or  guardian  has  paid  the  same,  or  to  the  town 
or  city  furnishing  the  same,  in  an  action  of  contract. 

Sect.  3.  No  member  of  the  school  committee  of  a  town  in  which 
a  high  school  or  school  of  corresponding  grade  is  not  maintained 
shall  refuse  to  approve  the  attendance  of  any  child  in  the  high  school 
of  another  city  or  town,  charging  a  reasonable  amount  for  tuition,  if 
such  child  is  properly  qualified  to  enter  such  high  school,  unless  said 
town  is  prepared  to  furnish  such  child  proper  instruction  in  its  own 
schools  in  the  studies  usually  taught  in  a  high  school.  If  the  school 
committee  of  such  town  unreasonably  refuses  to  grant  such  approval 
such  town  shall  be  liable  for  the  tuition  of  such  child  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  if  the  ]Darent  or  guardian  of  such 
child  had  obtained  the  approval  of  the  school  committee. 

Sect.  4.  Any  town  in  which  a  high  school  or  school  of  corre- 
sponding grade  is  not  maintained,  but  affording  high  school  instruc- 
tion by  sending  pupils  to  other  towns,  may  pay  the  necessary 
transportation  expenses  of  such  pupils. 

Sect.  5.  Chapter  two  hundred  and  sixty-three  of  the  Acts  of  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one  is  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  May  26,  1894. 

Chapter   457.  —  An   Act  to   establish    additional    state    normal 

scJiools. 

Under  this  act  four  normal  schools  are  to  be  established,  three  at 
North  Adams,  Fitchburg  and  Lowell  respectively,  and  one  in  Barn- 
stable county  at  some  place  to  be  designated  by  the  board  of 
education.  Approved  June  6,  1894. 

Chapter  471.  —  An  Act  to  provide  for  manual  training  in  cities 
and  towns  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  inhabitants. 

After  the  first  day  of  September  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-five  every  city  of  twenty  thousand  or  more  inhabitants  shall 
maintain  as  part  of  its  high  school  system  the  teaching  of  manual 
training.  The  course  to  be  pursued  in  said  instruction  shall  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  state  board  of  education. 

Approved  June  14.,  1894. 
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Chapter  498.  —  An  Act  relative  to  the  attendance  of  children  in 

the  schools. 

Section  1.  Every  person  liaviug  under  his  control  a  child  between 
the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  j^ears,  and  in  every  city  and  town 
where  opportunity  is  furnished,  in  connection  with  the  regular  work 
of  the  public  schools,  for  gratuitous  instruction  in  the  use  of  tools 
or  in  manual  training,  or  for  industrial  education  in  any  form,  a  child 
between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fifteen  years,  shall  annually  cause 
such  child  to  attend  some  public  daj^  school  in  the  city  or  town  in 
which  he  resides,  and  such  attendance  shall  continue  for  at  least 
thirty  weeks  of  the  school  year,  if  the  schools  are  kept  open  for  that 
length  of  time,  with  an  allowance  of  two  weeks'  time  for  absences 
not  excused  by  the  superintendent  of  schools  or  the  school  com- 
mittee. Such  period  of  attendance  shall  begin  within  the  first  month 
of  the  fall  term  of  school,  and  for  each  five  days'  absence  of  any 
such  child  thereafter,  in  excess  of  the  above  allowance,  before  the 
completion  of  the  required  annual  attendance  of  thirty  weeks,  the 
person  having  such  child  under  his  control  shall,  upon  the  complaint 
of  the  school  committee  or  any  truant  officer,  forfeit  to  the  use  of 
the  public  schools  of  such  city  or  town  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty 
dollars,  but  if  such  child  has  attended  for  a  like  period  of  time  a 
private  day  school  approved  by  the  school  committee  of  such  city  or 
town,  or  if  such  child  has  been  othei'wise  instructed  for  a  like  period 
of  time  in  the  branches  of  learning  required  by  law  to  be  taught  in 
the  public  schools,  or  has  already  acquired  the  branches  of  learning 
required  by  law  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools,  or  if  his  physical 
or  mental  condition  is  such  as  to  render  such  attendance  inexpedient 
or  impracticable,  such  penalties  shall  not  be  incurred. 

Sect.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  the  preceding  section  school  commit- 
tees shall  approve  a  private  school  only  when  the  teaching  in  all  the 
studies  required  by  law  is  in  the  English  language,  and  when  they 
are  satisfied  that  such  teaching  equals  in  thoroughness  and  efficiency 
the  teaching  in  the  public  schools  in  the  same  locality,  and  that  equal 
progress  is  made  by  the  pupils  therein,  in  the  studies  required  b}'  law, 
with  that  made  during  the  same  time  in  the  public  schools ;  but  they 
shall  not  refuse  to  approve  a  private  school  on  account  of  the  religious 
teaching  therein. 

Sect.  3.  The  truant  officers  and  the  school  committee  of  the  sev- 
eral cities  and  towns  shall  vigilantly  inquire  into  all  cases  of  neglect 
of  the  duty  prescribed  in  section  one,  and  ascertain  the  reasons,  if 
any,  therefor  ;  and  such  truant  officers  or  any  of  them,  shall,  when 
so  directed  by  the  school  committee,  prosecute  in  the  name  of  the 
city  or  town  any  person  liable  to  the  penalty  provided  for  in  said  sec- 
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tion.  Police,  district  and  municipal  courts,  trial  justices  and  judges 
of  the  probate  court,  shall  have  jurisdiction  within  their  respective 
counties  of  the  offences  described  ;n  section  one. 

Sect.  4.  All  children  within  the  Commonwealth  may  attend  the 
public  schools  in  the  place  in  which  they  have  their  legal  residence, 
subject  to  the  regulations  prescribed  by  law. 

Sect.  5.  The  school  committee  shall  determine  the  number  and 
qualifications  of  the  scholars  to  be  admitted  to  the  higli  school. 

Sect.  6.  Children  living  remote  from  any  public  school  in  the 
town  in  which  they  reside  may  be  allowed  to  attend  the  public  schools 
in  any  adjoining  town  under  such  regulations  and  on  such  terms  as 
the  school  committee  of  the  said  towns  agree  upon  and  iDrescribe  ; 
and  the  school  committee  of  the  town  in  which  such  children  reside 
shall  pay  the  sum  agreed  upon  out  of  the  appropriations  of  money 
raised  in  said  towns  for  the  support  of  schools. 

Sect.  7.  Any  minor  under  guardianship,  whose  father  has  died, 
may  attend  the  public  schools  of  the  city  or  town  of  which  his  guar- 
dian is  an  inhabitant. 

Sect.  8.  Children  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  school  committee 
first  obtained,  attend  schools  in  cities  and  towns  other  than  those  in 
which  their  parents  or  guardians  reside ;  but  when  a  child  resides  in 
a  city  or  town  different  from  that  of  the  residence  of  the  parent  or 
guardian,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  attending  school  there,  the  parent 
or  guardian  of  such  child  shall  be  liable  to  pay  sucli  city  or  town  for 
tuition,  a  sum  equal  to  the  average  expense  per  scholar  for  the  period 
during  which  the  child  so  attends. 

Sect.  9.  The  school  committee  shall  not  allow  a  child  who  has 
not  been  duly  vaccinated  to  be  admitted  to  or  connected  with  the 
public  schools. 

Sect.  10.  The  school  committees  shall  not  allow  any  pupil  to 
attend  the  public  schools  while  any  member  of  the  household  to 
which  such  pupil  belongs  is  sick  of  small-pox,  diphtheria  or  scarlet 
fever,  or  during  a  period  of  two  weeks  after  the  death,  recovery  or 
removal  of  such  sick  person  ;  and  any  pupil  coming  from  such  house- 
hold shall  be  required  to  present,  to  the  teacher  of  the  school  the 
pupil  desires  to  attend,  a  certificate,  from  the  attending  physician  or 
board  of  health,  of  the  facts  necessary  to  entitle  him  to  admission  in 
accordance  with  the  above  regulation. 

Sect.  11.  No  person  shall  be  excluded  from  a  public  school  on 
account  of  the  race,  color,  or  religious  opinion  of  the  applicant  or 
scholar. 

Sect.  12.  Every  member  of  the  school  committee  under  whose 
direction  a  child  is  excluded  from  the  public  school,  and  every 
teacher   of  such   school   from   which  a  child  is   excluded,  shall,  on 
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application  by  the  parent  or  guardian  of  such  child,  state  in  writing 
the  grounds  and  reason  of  the  exclusion. 

Sect.  13.  A  child  unlawfully  excluded  from  a  public  school  may 
recover  damages  therefor  in  an  action  of  tort,  to  be  brought  in  the 
name  of  such  child  by  his  guardian  or  next  friend,  against  the  city 
or  town  by  which  such  school  is  supported. 

Sect.  14.  The  plaintiff  in  such  action  may,  by  filing  interroga- 
tories for  discovery,  examine  any  member  of  the  school  committee, 
or  any  other  officer  of  the  defendant  city  or  town,  as  if  he  were  a 
party  to  the  suit. 

Sect.  15.  Whenever  a  truant  school  has  been  established  for  any 
county  it  shall  be  the  place  of  confinement,  discipline  and  instruc- 
tion for  all  truants  within  the  cities  or  towns  of  said  county,  unless 
said  cities  or  towns  have  made  other  provision  therefor ;  and  police, 
district  or  municipal  courts,  trial  justices  and  probate  courts,  shall 
have  jurisdiction  within  their  respective  counties  of  the  offences 
described  in  sections  nineteen  and  twenty-one  of  this  act ;  and  may 
commit  truants  to  such  truant  school  or  union  truant  school  as  may  be 
established  for  their  respective  counties  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sect.  16.  If  three  or  more  towns  in  any  county  so  require,  the 
county  commissioners  shall  establish  at  the  expense  of  the  count}',  at 
a  convenient  place  therein,  other  than  the  jail  or  house  of  correction, 
a  truant  school  for  the  confinement,  discipline  and  instruction  of 
minor  children  convicted  under  the  provisions  of  sections  nineteen 
and  twenty-one  of  this  act  and  all  acts  in  amendment  thereof  and  in 
addition  thereto  ;  and  shall  make  suitable  provisions  for  the  govern- 
ment and  control,  and  for  the  appointment  of  proper  teachers  and 
officers  thereof.  But  the  county  commissioners  of  two,  three  or  four 
contiguous  counties  may,  and  if  three  or  more  cities  or  towns  in  each 
of  such  counties  require,  shall,  at  the  expense  of  said  counties,  estab- 
lish for  said  counties  at  a  convenient  place  therein  a  union  truant 
school,  to  be  organized  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  of  the  county 
commissioners  of  said  counties,  in  the  manner  provided  for  the  gov- 
ernment and  control  of  county  truant  schools  by  county  commis- 
sioners ;  and  any  county  so  uniting  with  another  county  or  counties 
in  the  support  of  a  union  truant  school  shall  not  be  required  to  sup- 
port a  truant  school  of  its  own. 

Sect.  17.  A  town  may  assign  any  such  truant  school,  or,  with  the 
assent  of  the  state  board  of  lunacy  and  charity,  the  state  primary 
school,  as  the  place  of  confinement,  discipline  and  insti'uctiou  of 
children  so  convicted  ;  and  shall  pay  for  their  support  such  sum,  not 
exceeding  two  dollars  a  week  for  each  child,  as  the  county  commis- 
sioners or  the  trustees  of  the  state  primary  and  reform  schools  respec- 
tively shall  determine. 
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Sect.  18.  Children  so  committed  may,  upon  satisfactory  proof  of 
amendment  or  other  sufficient  cause,  be  discharged  from  the  state 
primary  school  by  said  state  board,  and  from  other  places  of  confine- 
ment by  the  judge  or  Justice  who  committed  them. 

Sect.  19.  Each  town  shall  make  all  needful  provisions  and 
arrangements  concerning  habitual  truants,  and  children  between 
seven  and  fifteen  years  of  age  who  may  be  found  wandering  about 
in  the  streets  or  public  places  therein,  having  no  lawful  occupation  or 
business,  not  attending  school  and  growing  up  in  ignorance,  and  such 
children  as  persistently  violate  the  reasonable  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  public  schools ;  and  shall  make  such  by-laws  as  shall  be  most 
conducive  to  the  welfare  of  such  children,  and  to  the  good  order 
of  such  town  ;  and  shall  provide  suitable  places  for  the  confinement, 
discipline  and  instruction  of  such  children. 

Sect.  20.  The  school  committee  of  each  town  shall  appoint  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  two  or  more  suitable  persons,  to  be  desig- 
nated truant  officers,  who  shall,  under  the  direction  of  said  commit- 
tee, inquire  into  all  cases  arising  under  such  by-laws,  and  shall  alone 
be  authorized,  in  case  of  violation  thereof,  to  make  complaint  and 
carry  into  execution  the  judgment  thereon ;  and  who  may  serve  all 
legal  processes  issued  by  the  courts  in  pursuance  of  such  by-laws, 
or  of  sections  fifteen  to  twenty-four  inclusive  of  this  act,  but  who 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  receive  any  fees  for  such  service. 

Sect.  21.  Any  minor  convicted  under  a  by-law  made  under  sec- 
tion nineteen  of  this  act  of  being  an  habitual  truant,  or  of  wandering 
about  in  the  streets  and  public  places  of  a  city  or  town,  having  no 
lawful  employment  or  business,  not  attending  school  and  growing  up 
in  ignorance,  or  of  persistently  violating  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  public  schools,  shall  be  committed  to  any  institution  of  instruc- 
tion or  suitable  situation  provided  for  the  purpose,  under  the  author- 
ity of  said  section  or  bj^-law,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  two  years. 

Sect.  22.  Whoever,  after  notice  from  a  truant  officer  to  refrain 
from  so  doing,  offers  a  reward  for  ser\dces  to  any  child,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  reward  such  child  is  induced  unlawfully  to  absent 
himself  from  school,  or  whoever,  after  notice  as  aforesaid,  in  any 
manner  entices  or  induces  any  child  to  truancy,  or  whoever  know- 
ingly employs  or  harbors  any  truant  or  unlawful  absentee  from 
school,  shall  forfeit  not  less  than  twenty  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars 
to  the  use  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  or  town  in  which  said 
offence  occurs,  to  be  recovered  by  complaint. 

Sect.  23.  Truant  officers  in  cities  and  towns  are  hereby  author- 
ized, under  the  direction  of  the  school  committees  of  their  respective 
cities  and  towns,  to  apprehend  and  to  take  to  school  without  warrant 
all  truants  found  wandering  about  in  the  streets  or  public  places. 
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Sect.  24.  The  school  committee  of  any  city  or  town  in  any 
county  or  counties  where  a  union  or  county  truant  school  has  been 
or  shall  hereafter  be  established  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  court 
making  the  original  commitment  and  with  the  consent  of  the  county 
commissioners  of  the  county  in  which  such  truant  school  is  estab- 
lished, cause  all  persons  confined  in  the  truant  or  farm  school  in 
such  city  or  town,  when  such  farm  school  is  a  truant  school,  to  be 
removed  to  such  union  or  county  truant  school  to  complete  the  term 
for  which  they  were  originally  committed,  subject  however  to  the 
provisions  of  law  as  to  release  before  the  expiration  of  such  term. 

Sect.  25.  The  school  committees  of  the  several  towns  shall 
annually  report  to  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  education  whether 
their  respective  towns  have  made  the  p)rovisions  required  by  law 
relating  to  truants  and  absentees  from  school. 

Sect.  26.  Each  town  may,  and  every  town  containing  five  thou- 
sand or  more  inhabitants  shall,  make  all  needful  provisions  and 
arrangements  concerning  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  who  by 
reason  of  orphanage  or  of  neglect,  crime,  drunkenness  or  other  vice 
of  parents  are  suffered  to  grow  up  without  salutary  parental  control 
and  education,  or  in  circumstances  exposing  them  to  lead  idle  and 
dissolute  lives  ;  and  may  also  make  all  such  b3'^-laws  respecting  such 
children  as  shall  be  deemed  most  conducive  to  their  welfare  and  to 
the  good  order  of  the  town. 

Sect.  27.  The  selectmen  of  towns  containing  five  thousand  or 
more  inhabitants,  and  of  other  towns  accepting  the  provisions  of 
sections  twenty-five  to  twenty-eight,  inclusive,  of  this  act,  shall 
appoint  suitable  persons  to  make  complaints  of  violations  of  by-laws 
adopted  under  the  preceding  section ;  and  the  person  so  appointed, 
and  the  officers  and  duly  appointed  agents  of  the  Massachusetts 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  shall  alone  be 
authorized  to  make  such  complaints  and  to  carry  into  execution  the 
judgments  thereon ;  and  the  persons  so  appointed  shall  alone  be 
authorized  to  make  complaints  under  the  following  section. 

Sect.  28.  A  judge  of  the  superior  court,  or  of  a  police,  district 
or  municipal  court,  or  a  trial  justice,  upon  proof  that  any  child  under 
sixteen  years  of  age,  by  reason  of  orphanage  or  of  the  neglect, 
crime,  drunkenness  or  other  vice  of  parents,  is  groMnng  up  without 
salutar}^  parental  control  and  education,  or  in  circumstances  exposing 
such  child  to  lead  an  idle  and  dissolute  life,  maj^  order  such  child  to 
such  institution  of  instruction  or  other  place  assigned  for  the  pur- 
pose as  may  be  provided  uuder  section  nineteen  of  this  act  by  the 
town  in  which  such  child  resides,  to  be  there  kept,  educated  and 
cared  for  for  a  term  not  extending  beyond  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years  for  boys,  or  eighteen  years  for  girls. 
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Sect.  29.  When  the  parents  of  a  child  committed  under  the  pre- 
ceding section  have  reformed  and  are  leading  orderly  and  industrious 
lives,  *and  are  in  a  condition  to  exercise  salutary  parental  control 
over  such  child,  and  to  provide  him  with  proper  education  and 
employment,  or  when,  said  parents  being  dead,  any  person  offers  to 
make  such  suitable  provision  for  the  care,  nurture  and  education  of 
such  child  as  will  conduce  to  the  public  welfare,  and  will  give  security 
for  the  performance  of  the  same  satisfactory  to  the  directors, 
trustees,  overseers,  or  other  board  having  charge  of  the  institu- 
tion to  which  such  child  is  committed,  they  may  discharge  him  to 
the  parents  or  to  such  other  person. 

Sect.  30,  Chapter  forty-seven,  and  sections  eleven,  twelve,  thir- 
teen, fourteen,  fifteen,  sixteen,  seventeen,  eighteen,  nineteen,  twenty 
and  twenty-one  of  chapter  forty-eight  of  the  Public  Statutes  ;  chap- 
ter two  hundred  and  forty-five  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty-three  ;  chapters  seventy-one  and  one  hundred 
and  ninety-eight  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  ;  chapters  two  hundred  and  forty-nine,  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  and  four  hundred  and  sixty-four  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty-nine ;  chapters  three  hundred  and  nine  and  three 
hundred  and  eighty-four  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety  ;  chapters  three  hundred  and  sixty-one  and  four  hundred 
and  twenty-six  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
one,  and  chapter  sixty-two  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety- two ;  and  chapter  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  of  the 
acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four,  and  all  acts  and 
parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  Jane  21,  1894. 

Chapter  508.  —  An  Act  regulating  the  emjjloyment  of  labor. 

Sect.  13.  No  child  under  thirteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed 
at  any  time  in  any  factory,  workshop  or  mercantile  establishment. 
No  such  child  shall  be  employed  in  any  indoor  work  performed  for 
wages  or  other  compensation,  to  whomsoever  payable,  during  the 
hours  when  the  public  schools  of  the  city  or  town  in  which  he  resides 
are  in  session,  or  shall  be  employed  in  any  manner  during  such  hours 
unless  during  the  year  next  preceding  such  employment  he  has  at- 
tended school  for  at  least  thirty  weeks  as  requu-ed  by  law. 

Sect.  14.  No  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed 
in  any  manner  before  the  hour  of  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  after 
the  hour  of  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  No  such  child  shall  be 
employed  in  any  factory,  workshop  or  mercantile  establishment,  ex- 
cept during  the  vacation  of  the  public  schools  in  the  city  or  town  in 
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which  he  resides,  unless  the  person  or  corporation  employing  him 
procures  and  keeps  on  file  a  certificate  and  employment  ticket  for 
such  child,  as  prescribed  by  section  seventeen  of  this  act ;  and  no 
such  child  shall  be  employed  in  any  indoor  work  performed  for 
wages  or  other  compensation,  to  whomsoever  payable,  during  the 
hours  when  the  public  schools  of  such  city  or  town  are  in  session, 
unless  as  aforesaid,  or  shall  be  employed  in  any  manner  duriug  such 
hours  unless  during  the  year  next  preceding  such  employment  he  at- 
tended school  for  at  least  thirty  weeks  as  requu-ed  by  law  :  provided, 
the  public  schools  are  in  session  that  number  of  weeks,  which  time 
may  be  divided,  so  far  as  the  arrangements  of  school  terms  will 
allow,  into  three  terms  of  ten  consecutive  weeks  each ;  and  such  em- 
ployment shall  not  continue  in  any  case  beyond  the  time  when  such 
certificate  expires. 

•  ••••••••••a 

Sect.  16.  No  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed 
in  any  factory,  workshop  or  mercantile  establishment  unless  the  per- 
son or  corporation  employing  him  procures  and  keeps  on  file  the 
certificate  required  in  the  case  of  such  child  by  the  following  section, 
and  also  keeps  on  file  a  full  and  complete  list  of  such  children  em- 
ployed therein. 

Sect,  17.  The  certificate  of  a  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age 
shall  not  be  signed  until  he  presents  to  the  person  authorized  to  sign 
the  same  an  employment  ticket  as  hereinafter  prescribed,  duly  filled 
out  and  signed.  The  certificate  and  the  employment  ticket  shall  be 
separately  printed,  and  shall  be  in  the  following  forms  respectively, 
and  the  blanks  therein  shall  be  filled  out  and  signed  as  indicated  by 
the  words  in  brackets  :  — 


Employment  Ticket,  Laws  op  1894. 
When   [name  of  child],  height  [feet  and  inches],  complexion    [fair  or 
dark],  hair  [color] ,  presents  a  certificate  duly  signed,  I  intend  to  employ 
[him  or  her] . 

[Signature  of  intending  employer  or  agent.] 
[Town  or  city  and  date.] 

AaE  AND  Schooling  Certipicate,  Laws  op  1894. 
This  certifies  that  I  am  the  [father,  mother  or  guardian]  of  [name  of 
child] ,  and  that  [he  or  she]  was  born  at  [name  of  town  or  city] ,  in  the 
county  of  [name  of  county,  if  known] ,  and  state  [or  coimtry]  of  [name] , 
on  the  [day  and  year  of  birth] ,  and  is  now  [number  of  years  and  months] 
old. 

[Signature  of  father,  mother  or  guardian.] 
[Town  or  city  and  date.] 
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Then  personally  appeared  before  me  the  above  named  [name  of  person 
signing]  and  made  oath  that  the  foregoing  certificate  by  [him  or  her] 
signed  is  true  to  the  best  of  [his  or  her]  jjnowledge  and  belief  I  hereby 
approve  the  foregoing  certificate  of  [name  of  child],  height  [feet  and 
inches] ,  complexion  [fair  or  dark] ,  hair  [color] ,  having  no  sufficient  rea- 
son to  doubt  that  [he  or  she]  is  of  the  age  therein  certified. 

[Signature  of  person  authorized  to  sign,  with  official  character  or 
authority.] 

[Town  or  city  and  date.] 

In  case  the  age  of  the  child  is  under  fourteen  the  certificate  shall 
continue  as  follows,  after  the  word  "  certified."  :  — 

And  I  hereby  certify  that  [he  or  she]  can  read  at  sight  and  can  write 
legibly  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language,  and  that  [he  or  she]  has 
attended  the  [name]  public  [or  private]  day  school  according  to  law  for 
[number  of  weeks,  which  must  be  at  least  thirty]  weeks  during  the  year 
next  preceding  this  date,  and  that  the  last  thirty  weeks  of  such  attendance 
began  [date] .  This  certificate  expires  [date  one  year  later  than  the  above 
date] . 

[Signature  of  the  person  authorized  to  sign,  with  official  character  or 
authority.] 

If  the  attendance  has  been  at  a  private  school,  there  must  be 
added  also  the  signature  of  a  teacher  of  such  school,  followed  by 
words  certifying  to  school  attendance.     [Town  or  city  and  date.] 

In  case  a  child  cannot  read  and  write,  as  above  stated,  the  follow- 
ing may  be  substituted  for  the  clause  beginning  "and  I  hereby 
certify"  through  to  and  including  the  word  "language":  "and  I 
hereby  certify  that  [he  or  she]  is  a  regular  attendant  at  the  [name] 
public  evening  school " ;  but  in  such  case  the  certificate  shall  only 
continue  in  force  for  as  long  a  time  as  attendance  of  such  child  at 
such  evening  school  is  endorsed  weekly  during  the  session  of  such 
evening  school,  not  exceeding  the  length  of  the  public  school  year 
minus  twsnty  weeks,  in  place  of  attendance  at  day  school  as  now 
provided  by  law,  with  a  statement  from  a  teacher  thereof  certifying 
that  his  attendance  continues  regular.  If  attendance  has  been  at  a 
half  time  school,  forty  weeks  of  such  attendance  must  be  certified  to 
instead  of  thirty.  The  foregoing  certificate  must  be  filled  out  in 
duplicate  and  one  copy  thereof  shall  be  kept  on  file  by  the  school 
committee.  Anj^  explanatory  matter  may  be  printed  with  such  cer- 
tificate in  the  discretion  of  the  school  committee  or  superintendent 
of  schools. 

Sect.  18.  The  following  words  shall  appear  on  all  age  and 
schooling  certificates  after  the  name  of  the  town  or  city  and  date :  — 
This  certificate  belongs  to  the  person  in  whose  behalf  it  is  drawn, 
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and  it  shall  be  surrendered  to  [him  or  her]  whenever  [he  or 
she]  leaves  the  service  of  the  corporation  or  employer  holding  the 
same. 

Sect.  19.  In  cities  and  towns  having  a  superintendent  of  schools, 
said  certificate  shall  be  signed  only  by  such  superintendent  or  by 
some  person  authorized  by  him  in  writing ;  in  other  cities  and  towns 
it  shall  be  signed  by  some  member  or  members  of  the  school  com- 
mittee authorized  by  vote  thereof :  provided,  Jioivever,  that  no  mem- 
ber of  a  school  committee,  or  other  person  authorized  as  aforesaid, 
shall  have  authority  to  sign  such  certificate  for  any  child  then  in  or 
about  to  enter  his  own  employment,  or  the  employment  of  a  firm  of 
which  he  is  a  member,  or  of  a  corporation  of  which  he  is  an  officer 
or  employee.  The  person  signing  the  certificate  shall  have  authority 
to  administer  the  oath  provided  for  therein,  but  no  fee  shall  be 
charged  therefor ;  such  oath  may  also  be  administered  by  any  justice 
of  the  peace. 

Sect.  20.  The  certificate  as  to  the  birthplace  and  age  of  the  child 
shall  be  signed  by  his  father,  if  living  and  a  resident  of  the  same 
city  or  town ;  if  not,  by  his  mother ;  or  if  his  mother  is  not  living, 
or  if  living  is  not  a  resident  of  the  same  city  or  town,  b}"  his  guar- 
dian ;  if  a  child  has  no  father,  mother  or  guardian  living  in  the  same 
city  or  town  his  own  signature  to  the  certificate  may  be  accepted  by 
the  person  authorized  to  approve  the  same. 

Sect.  21.  No  child  who  has  been  continuously  a  resident  of  a 
city  or  town  since  reaching  the  age  of  thirteen  ytars  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  a  certificate  that  he  has  reached  the  age  of  fourteen  unless 
or  until  he  has  attended  school  according  to  law  in  such  city  or  town 
for  at  least  thirty  weeks  since  reaching  the  age  of  thirteen,  unless 
such  child  can  read  at  sight  and  write  legibly  simple  sentences  in  the 
English  language,  or  is  exempt  by  law  from  such  attendance.  Be- 
fore signing  the  approval  of  the  certificate  of  age  of  a  child  the 
person  authorized  to  sign  the  same  shall  refer  to  the  last  school  cen- 
sus taken  under  the  provisions  of  section  three  of  chapter  forty-six 
of  the  Public  Statutes,  and  if  the  name  of  such  child  is  found  therein 
and  there  is  a  material  difference  between  his  age  as  given  therein 
and  as  given  by  his  parent  or  guardian  in  the  certificate,  allowing 
for  lapse  of  time,  or  if  such  child  plainly  appears  to  be  of  materially 
less  age  than  that  so  given,  then  such  certificate  shall  not  be  signed 
until  a  copy  of  the  certificate  of  birth  or  of  baptism  of  such  child, 
or  a  copy  of  the  register  of  its  birth  with  a  town  or  city  clerk,  has 
been  produced,  or  other  satisfactory  evidence  furnished  that  such 
child  is  of  the  age  stated  in  the  certificate. 

Sect.    22.      Any   corporation   or   employer   holding   any   age   or 
schooling  certificate  shall  deliver  the  same  to  the  person  in  whose 
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behalf  it  has  been  drawn,  when  such  person  shall  leave  the  employ 
of  such  corporation  or  employer. 

Sect.  23.  The  truant  officers  may,  when  so  authorized  and  re- 
quired by  a  vote  of  the  school  committee,  visit  the  factories,  work- 
shops and  mercantile  establishments  in  their  several  cities  and  towns 
and  ascertain  whether  any  children  under  the  age  of  fourteen  are  em- 
ployed therein  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  they  shall 
report  any  cases  of  such  illegal  employment  to  the  school  committee 
and  to  the  chief  of  the  district  police  or  the  inspector  of  factories  for 
the  district.  The  inspectors  of  factories  and  the  truant  officers,  when 
authorized  as  aforesaid,  may  demand  the  names  of  all  children  under 
sixteen  years  of  age  employed  in  such  factories,  workshops  and  mer- 
cantile establishments,  and  may  require  that  the  certificates  and  lists 
of  such  children  provided  for  in  this  act  shall  be  produced  for  their 
inspection.  Such  truant  officers  shall  inquire  into  the  employment, 
otherwise  than  in  such  factories,  workshops  and  mercantile  establish- 
ments, of  children  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  during  the  hours 
when  the  public  schools  are  in  session,  and  may  require  that  the 
aforesaid  certificates  of  all  children  under  sixteen  shall  be  produced 
for  their  inspection,  and  any  such  officer  or  any  inspector  of  factories 
may  bring  a  prosecution  against  a  person  or  corporation  employing 
any  such  child,  otherwise  than  as  aforesaid,  during  the  hours  when 
the  public  schools  are  in  session,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  if  such  employment  still  continues  for  one  week  after  written 
notice  from  such  officer  or  inspector  that  such  prosecution  will  be 
brought,  or  if  more  than  one  such  written  notice,  whether  relating  to 
the  same  child  or  to  any  other  child,  has  been  given  to  such  employer 
by  a  truant  officer  or  inspector  of  factories  at  any  time  within  one 
year. 

Sect.  24.  No  person  shall  employ  or  permit  to  be  employed  a 
minor  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  or  over,  who  cannot  read  and 
write  in  the  English  language,  and  who  resides  in  a  city  or  town  in 
this  Commonwealth  wherein  public  evening  schools  are  maintained, 
and  is  not  a  regular  attendant  of  a  day  school,  or  has  not  attained 
an  attendance  of  seventy  per  cent,  or  more  of  the  yearly  session  of 
the  evening  school. 

Sect.  25.  Whenever  it  appears  that  the  labor  of  any  minor  who 
would  be  debarred  from  employment  under  section  twenty-four  of 
this  act  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  family  to  which  said 
minor  belongs,  or  for  his  own  support,  the  school  committee  of  said 
city  or  town  may,  in  the  exercise  of  their  discretion,  issue  a  permit 
authorizing  the  employment  of  such  minor  within  such  time  or  times 
as  they  may  fix :  provided,  such  minor  makes  application  to  said 
school  committee,  or  some  person  duly  authorized  by  said  committee, 
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for  such  a  permit  before  the  opening  of  the  yearly  session  of  the  even- 
ing school  of  said  city  or  town ;  and  the  provisions  of  said  section 
twenty-four  shall  not  apply  to  such  minor  so  long  as  said  permit  is 
in  force ;  provided,  also,  that  if  such  minor  has  been  prevented  by 
sickness  or  injury  from  attending  said  evening  school,  as  provided 
in  said  section,  the  school  committee  shall  issue  to  such  minor  the 
permit  provided  for  in  this  section,  upon  the  presentation  of  the  fol- 
lowing blank  properly  filled  and  signed  :  — 

To  the  School  Committee  of  the 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  have  attended  from 

to  ;  that  said  was  sick  or  injured  with  ; 

and  that  said  was  not  in  stiitable  physical  condition  to  attend 

evening  school  for  the  term  of  days. 

(Signed) 
(Dated) 

The  school  committee  of  every  city  and  town  in  this  Common- 
wealth wherein  public  evening  schools  are  maintained  shall  furnish 
blanks  in  the  above  form  upon  application. 

Sect.  40.  Every  public  building  and  every  schoolhouse  shall  be 
kept  in  a  cleanly  state  and  free  from  eflfluvia  arising  from  any  drain, 
privy  or  other  nuisance,  and  shall  be  provided  with  a  sufQcient  num- 
ber of  proper  water  closets,  earth  closets  or  privies  for  the  reason- 
able use  of  the  persons  admitted  to  such  public  building  or  of  the 
pupils  attending  such  schoolhouse. 

Sect.  41.  Every  public  building  and  every  schoolhouse  shall  be 
ventilated  in  such  a  proper  manner  that  the  air  shall  not  become 
so  exhausted  as  to  be  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  persons  present 
therein.  The  provisions  of  this  section  and  the  preceding  section 
shall  be  enforced  by  the  inspection  department  of  the  district  police. 

Sect.  42.  Whenever  it  appears  to  an  inspector  of  factories  and 
public  buildings  that  further  or  different  sanitary  provisions  or  means 
of  ventilation  are  required  in  any  public  building  or  schoolhouse,  in 
order  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  this  act,  and  that  the  same 
can  be  provided  without  incurring  unreasonable  expense,  such  in- 
spector may  issue  a  written  order  to  the  proper  person  or  authorit}", 
directing  such  sanitary  provisions  or  means  of  ventilation  to  be  pro- 
vided, and  they  shall  thereupon  be  provided,  in  accordance  with  such 
order,  by  the  public  authority,  corporation  or  person  having  charge 
of,  owning  or  leasing  such  public  building  or  schoolhouse. 

Sect.  43.  Any  school  committee,  public  officer,  corporation  or 
person  shall  within  four  weeks  after  the  receipt  of  an  order  from  an 
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inspector,  as  provided  in  the  preceding  section,  provide  the  sanitary 
provisions  or  means  of  ventilation  required  thereby. 

Sect.  49.  No  person  shall  employ  or  exhibit  or  sell,  apprentice  or 
give  away  for  the  purpose  of  employing  or  exhibiting,  a  child  under 
fifteen  years  of  age,  in  dancing,  playing  on  musical  instruments, 
singing,  walking  on  a  wire  or  rope,  or  riding  or  performing  as  a 
gymnast,  contortionist  or  acrobat,  in  any  circus  or  theatrical  exhibi- 
tion, or  in  any  public  place  whatsoever,  or  cause,  procure  or  encour- 
age any  such  child  to  engage  therein :  provided,  that  nothing  in  this 
section  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  education  of  children  in 
vocal  and  instrumental  music,  or  theu'  employment  as  musicians  in 
any  church,  chapel  or  school,  or  school  exhibition,  or  to  prevent  their 
taking  part  in  any  concert  or  musical  exhibition  on  the  special 
written  permission  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  a  city  or  of  the 
selectmen  of  a  town. 

Sect.  50.  No  license  shall  be  granted  for  a  theatrical  exhibition 
or  public  show  in  which  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age  are  em- 
ployed as  acrobats,  contortionists,  or  in  any  feats  of  gymnastics  or 
equestrianism,  or  in  which  such  children  belonging  to  the  public 
schools  are  employed  or  allowed  to  take  part  as  performers  on  the 
stage  in  any  capacity,  or  where  in  the  opinion  of  the  board  author- 
ized to  grant  licenses  such  children  are  emploj^ed  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  corrupt  their  morals  or  impair  their  physical  health  ;  but  nothing 
herein  contained  shall  prevent  the  giving  of  special  permission  as 
provided  by  the  preceding  section- 

Sect.  57.  The  following  expressions  used  in  this  act  shall  have 
the  following  meanings  :  — 

The  expression  "person"  means  any  individual,  corporation,  part- 
nership, company  or  association. 

The  expression  ' '  child  "  means  a  person  under  the  age  of  fourteen 
years. 

The  expression  "  young  person "  means  a  person  of  the  age  of 
fourteen  years  and  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years. 

The  expression  "public  building"  means  any  building  or  premises 
used  as  a  place  of  public  entertainment,  instruction,  resort  or  assem- 
blage. 

The  expression  "  schoolhouse"  means  any  building  or  premises  in 
which  public  or  private  instruction  is  afforded  to  not  less  than  ten 
pupils  at  one  time. 

The  aforesaid  expressions  shall  have  the  meanings  above  defined 
for  them  respectively  in  all  laws  of  this  Commonwealth,  relating  to 
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the  employment  of  labor,  whether  heretofore  or  hereafter  enacted, 
unless  a  different  meauiug  is  plainly  requh'ed  by  the  context. 

Sect.  61.  A  certificate  of  the  age  of  a  minor  made  and  sworn  to 
by  him  and  by  his  parent  or  guardian  at  the  time  of  his  employment 
in  a  mercantile  establishment  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  his  age 
in  any  prosecution  under  the  preceding  section. 

Sect.  62.  Every  parent,  guardian  or  person  authorized  to  sign 
the  certificates  prescribed  by  section  seventeen  of  this  act,  who 
certifies  to  any  materially  false  statement  therein,  shall  be  punished 
by  fine  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
thirty  days,  or  by  both. 

Sect.  64.  Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  section  forty- 
nine  of  this  act,  forbidding  the  employment  of  children  in  any 
circus  or  public  place,  shall  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  two 
hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jaU  not  exceeding 
six  months. 

Sect.  67.  Every  parent  or  guardian  of  a  child  under  fourteen 
years  of  age  who  permits  any  employment  of  such  chUd  contrary  to 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  every  owner,  superintendent  or  over- 
seer of  any  factory,  workshop  or  mercantile  establishment  who 
employs  or  permits  to  be  employed  therein  any  child  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  and  any  other  person  who  employs  any  child 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  for  every  such  offence  for- 
feit not  less  than  twenty  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars  for  the  use  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  city  or  town.  A  failure  to  produce  to  a  truant 
officer  or  inspector  of  factories  the  certificate  required  by  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  illegal  em- 
ployment of  the  child  whose  certificate  is  not  produced. 

Sect.  69.  Any  corporation  or  employer  retaining  any  age  or 
schooling  certificate  in  violation  of  section  twenty-two  of  this  act 
shall  be  punished  by  fine  of  ten  dollars. 

Sect.  70.  Any  person  who  employs  or  permits  to  be  employed  a 
minor  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  section  twenty-four  of  this  act 
shall  for  each  oifence  forfeit  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  one  hun- 
dred dollars  for  the  use  of  the  evening  schools  of  such  city  or  town. 

Sect.  75.  Any  school, committee,  public  officer,  corporation,  or 
person,  neglecting  for  four  weeks  to  obey  an  order  from  an  inspector 
under  section  forty-two  of  this  act,  shall  be  punished  by  fine  not 
exceeding  one  hundred  dollars. 
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Sect.  78.  Any  person  violating  any  provision  of  this  act  where 
no  special  provision  as  to  the  penalty  for  such  violation  is  made  shall 
be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars. 

Sect.  79.  Within  one  month  after  the  passage  of  this  act  the 
chief  of  the  district  police  shall  cause  a  printed  copy  thereof  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  school  committee  of  every  city  and  town  in  the 
Commonwealth. 

Sect,  80.  Sections  eight  and  nine  of  chapter  forty-eight,  and 
sections  one,  two  and  three  of  chapter  seventy-four  of  the  Public 
Statutes  ;  chapter  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  acts  of  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-two ;  chapter  two  hundi-ed  and  seventy- 
five  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-four ; 
chapter  eighty-seven  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-six  ;  chapters  one  hundred  and  three,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
one,  one  hundred  and  seventy-three,  two  hundred  and  fifteen,  two 
hundred  and  eighty,  three  hundred  and  thirty  and  three  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  ;  chapters  one  hundred  and  forty-nine,  three  hundred  and  five 
and  three  hundred  and  forty-eight  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty-eight ;  chapter  two  hu^ndred  and  ninety-one  of 
the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine ;  chapters 
forty-eight,  ninety  and  two  hundred  and  ninety-nine  of  the  acts  of 
the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety;  chapters  two  hundred  and 
thirty-nine,  three  hundred  and  seventeen,  three  hundred  and  fifty 
and  three  hundred  and  fifty-seven,  except  section  six,  of  the  acts 
of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one ;  chapters  eighty- 
three,  two  hundred  and  ten,  two  hundred  and  ninety-six,  three 
hundred  and  thirty,  three  hundred  and  fifty-two,  three  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  and  four  hundred  and  ten  of  the  acts  of  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- two,  and  chapters  two  hundred  and 
forty-six,  three  hundred  and  eighty-six  and  four  hundred  and  six  of 
the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- three,  and  all  acts 
and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith,  are  hereby  repealed. 

ApjDVOved  June  22,  1894. 

Chapter  515.  —  An  Act  relative  to  vaccination. 

Section  2  of  this  act  provides  that  ' '  all  children  who  shall  present 
a  certificate  signed  by  a  regular  practising  physician  that  they  are 
unfit  subjects  for  vaccination  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  nine  of  chapter  forty-seven  of  the  Public  Statutes 
excluding  unvaccinated  children  from  public  schools." 

Apjjvoved  June  25,  1894. 
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Order  of  ^xereises. 


FRIDAY  MORNING,   NOVEMBER   30. 

g.45.  —  Devotional  Exercises. 

Conducted  by  Rev.  EDWARD   EVERETT  HALE,  D.D. 

10.00.  —  Anniversary  Exercises. 

(i)     Congratulatory  Address. 

His  Excellency  FREDERIC  T.   GREENHALGE,  Governor. 

(Official  duties  permitting.) 

(2)  Historical  Address. 

ELBRIDGE   SMITH,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Anniversary  Exercises. 

(3)  Address. 

Hon.  frank  A.  HILL,  Litt.  D.,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

II. 15.  —  Practical  Child  Study. 

G.   STANLEY  HALL,  LL.D.,  President  of  Clark  University. 

12.00.  —  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Educational  Museum. 

EDWIN   P.   SEAVER,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Boston. 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON. 
hi&h:  schooil.  section-. 

President,  FRANK  F.  COBURN,  Principal  of  the  High  School,  Lowell. 
This  section  will  meet  in  the  Physical  Lecture  Room. 

2.00.  —  The  Figure  of  the  Earth. 

T.  C.  MENDENHALL,  Ph.D.,  President  of  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute. 

2.40. — The  Practical  Side  of  Teaching  History. 

Miss  ANNA  B.  THOMPSON,  Teacher  of  History  in  Thayer  Academy,  Brain- 
tree. 

3.20.  —  Discussion. 


g:raj^m:a.ti  school  section^. 

President,  GEORGE  H.   CONLEY,  Supervisor  of  Schools,  Boston. 
This  section  will  meet  in  the  Exhibition  Hall  of  the  English  High  School. 
2.00.  —  An  Experiment  in  Departmental  Teaching. 


2.20. 


2.40. 


The  President  of  the  Section. 

-A  Search  after  Principles  of  Education. 

ELLIS   PETERSON,  Supervisor  of  Schools,  Boston. 

■  The  Teachers'  Influence  on  Manners  and  Morals. 

Mrs.   ALICE    FREEMAN    PALMER,    Member   of   the   Massachusetts   State 
Board  of  Education. 
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3.10.  —  The  Temperance  Idea  in  Public  Instruction. 

Rev.  THOMAS  J.  CONATY,  D.D.,  President  of  the    Catholic    Summer   School 
of  America. 

3.40.  —  Fitting  for  Life. 

President  CHARLES   W.   ELIOT,  Harvard  University. 


FJElZlVLAJm^    SOHOOHi    SECTION. 

President,  Miss  JOSEPHINE  B.  STUART,  Principal  of  the  Training  School,  New  Bedford. 

This  section  will  meet  in  the  Exhibition  Hall  of  the  Latin  School.    Entrance  on  Warren 

Avenue. 

2.00.  —  A  Few  Suggestions  Regarding  Language  Work. 

H.  W.  LULL,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Quincy. 

2.30.  —  Fractions.     Exercise  with  Third  Year  Class. 

Miss  ANNIE  G.  MOLLOY,  Winthrop  School,  Brookline. 

3.00.  —  The  Beginning  of  History. 

C.  E.  MELENEY,  Teachers'  College,  New  York  City. 

3.30.  —  The  Child's  Kingdom. 

C.  F.  CARROLL,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Worcester. 


SATURDAY  MORNING,  DECEMBER  I. 

9  30.  —  Devotional  Exercises. 

Conducted  by  Rev.  EDWARD  A.  HORTON. 

9.45.  —  Report  of  the  Co'mmittee  on  Educational  Progress. 

CHARLES  W.  PARMENTER,  Head  Master  of  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School, 
Boston. 

10.00. — The  Principles  and  Applications  of  the  Herbartian  School. 
CHARLES  DeGARMO,  Ph.D.,  President  of  Swarthmore  College. 

10.45.  —  Suggestions  to  American  Teachers  from  European  Experience. 

FRED  W.  ATKINSON,  Ph.D.,  Principal  of  the  High  School,  Springfield. 

II.  15.  —  Recent  Legislation  on  Educational  Matters  in  Massachusetts. 

ALFRED  S.  ROE,  Worcester. 

11.45.  —  Ventilation  of  School  Rooms  Practically  Considered. 

Hon.  RUFUS  R.  WADE,  Chief  Inspector  of  Public  Buildings. 

12.15.  —  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Necrology. 

NATHANIEL  T.  ALLEN,  Chairman. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 
GEORGE  I.  ALDRICH,  Chairman. 

Business  Meeting. 

12.30.  —  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
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COMMITTEES. 


Committee  on  Anniversary  Exercises. 

ELBRIDGE  SMITH,  BOSTON. 

GEORGE  A.  WALTON,  WEST  NEWTON. 

DANIEL  B.  HAGAR,  SALEM. 

RAY  GREENE  HULING,  CAMBRIDGE. 

JOHN  KNEELAND,  ROXBURY. 

Committee  on  Necrology. 

NATHANIEL  T.  ALLEN,  WEST  NEWTON. 

GEORGE  A.  WALTON,  WEST  NEWTON. 

DANIEL  B.  HAGAR,  SALEM. 

Committee  on  Educational  Progress. 
CHARLES  W.  PARMENTER,  BOSTON. 

THOMAS  M.  BALLIET,  SPRINGFIELD. 

HARRY  ELLIS,  CAMBRIDGE. 

Committee  on  Educational  Museum. 
EDWIN  P.  SEAVER,  BOSTON. 

PAUL  H.  HANUS,  CAMBRIDGE. 

ORSAMUS  B.  BRUCE,  LYNN. 

G.  STANLEY  HALL,  WORCESTER. 
SAMUEL  T.  DUTTON,   BROOKLINE.  THOMAS  M.  BALLIET,  SPRINGFIELD. 

JOHN  W.  DICKINSON.  NEWTONVILLE. 

WILLIAM  A.  MOWRY,  HYDE  PARK. 

GEORGE  E.  GAY,  MALDEN. 

Committee  on  Resolutions. 

GEORGE  I.  ALDRICH,  NEWTON. 

ELLEN  HYDE,  FRAMINGHAM. 

GEORGE  T.  FLETCHER,  NORTHAMPTON. 

MYRON  T.  PRITCHARD,  BOSTON. 

CHARLES  H.  HOWE,  ADAMS. 


NOTES. 

■  As  it  is  highly  desirable  to  begin  each  exercise  promptly  in  accordance  with  the  programme, 
teachers  are  earnestly  requested  to  be  present  at  the  time  appointed  for  the  opening  of  each  session. 

The  spacious  halls  of  the  English  High  and  Latin  Schools,  generously  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Association  by  the  Boston  School  Committee,  will  furnish  ample  accommodation  for  all  who  desire 
to  attend  either  the  general  or  the  sectional  meetings. 

Teachers,  school  officers,  and  all  interested  in  education  are  cordially  invited  to  attend  this  meet- 
ing, and  to  take  part  in  the  exercises. 

[Const.  Art.  II.]  "  Any  teacher,  superintendent  of  schools,  or  other  school  officer,  within  this 
Commonwealth,  may  become  a  life  member  of  this  Association  by  signing  the  Constitution  and  paying 
one  dollar."     Young  teachers  especially  are  invited  to  become  members  at  this  meeting. 

4£g=  A  lunch  will  be  served  in  the  English  High  School  building,  at  50  cents  per  plate,  at  the  close 
of  the  morning  session  on  Friday. 

O.  B.  BRUCE,  Lynn, 

GEORGE  E.  GAY,  Malden,  President. 

Secretary. 
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HISTORICAL    ADDRESS 


Elbridge  Smith,  A.M.,  D.Sc. 


Fifty  years  ago  there  met  in  Brinley  Hall  in  Worcester, 
from  all  parts  of  the  Commonwealth,  eighty-five  teachers, 
representing  the  primary,  secondary,  normal  and  private 
schools  of  the  State.  In  the  organization  of  that  convention 
there  was  a  beautiful  historic  propriety  observed.  There  was 
placed  in  the  chair,  with  no  other  thought,  as  I  believe,  than 
his  pre-eminent  fitness  as  a  scholar  and  a  man,  Oliver  Carlton 
of  the  Salem  Latin  School.  But  he  represented  most  worthily 
the  oldest  type  of  public  school  known  to  this  country,  the 
grammar  school  of  England,  first  transplanted  and  organized  at 
Dorchester  in  1639  by  Richard  Mather,  who  had  been  a  master 
in  the  mother  country.  The  code  of  rules  and  regulations  for 
school  management  prepared  by  him  is  by  far  the  most  thorough 
and  exhaustive  to  be  found  in  the  educational  history  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

There  sat  in  that  body  representatives  of  the  numerous 
academies  which  had  been  incorporated  in  the  last  years  of 
the  eighteenth  and  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
It  would  seem  to  have  been  almost  by  Divine  appointment  that 
there  should  have  sat  in  that  body  one  of  those  academic  pre- 
ceptors from  whose  lips  thousands  and  from  whose  books 
millions  had  re&eived  instruction.  After  Warren  Colburn, 
who  had  been  twelve  years  in  his  honored  grave,  there  is 
no  man  of  greater  schoolbook  fame  in  this  country  than  Ben- 
jamin Greenleaf.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  a 
brighter  example  of  the  old  Puritan  character  than  was  pre- 
sented in  this  emeritus  preceptor  of  Bradford  Academy.  Re- 
vered under  his  burden  of  three-score,  there  was  still  left  much 
of  the  fire  of  youth  and  all  of  the  kindness,  integrity  and  cheer- 
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fulness  which  a  virtuous  manhood  had  garnered ;  add  to  all 
these  high  qualities  a  touch  of  eccentricity,  and  you  have  a 
character  more  than  welcome  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  in 
the  legislative  hall,  in  the  town  and  church  meeting,  in  the 
caucus  and  the  conventicle,  in  the  social  circle  and  at  the  fire- 
side. He  was  brief  of  speech,  in  matter  weighty,  pertinent 
and  full.  He  was  fond  of  informing  us  that  he  could  tell  all  he 
knew  in  five  minutes  ;  and  if  a  fellow  teacher  chanced  to  speak 
of  an  honored  and  distinguished  pupil,  he  was  always  ready  to 
boast,  "  Well,  I  have  had  one  that  was  hung,  and  a  good  many 
more  who  ought  to  have  been."  Mr,  Grreenleaf's  element  was 
mathematics.  In  this  he  lived  and  moved  and  had  his  beinor. 
But  his  first  venture  was  in  language,  an  eight-paged  duodec- 
imo entitled  "Rules  of  Syntax."  This  little  waif  had  its  day 
and  did  its  part  in  teaching  the  young  how  not  to  read  and 
write  the  English  language  correctly.  He  calculated  almanacs 
for  all  the  meridians  in  the  United  States,  and  one,  at  least,  for 
Nova  Scotia  and  another  for  the  Cherokees.  He  was  the  first 
Dartmouth  student  who  calculated  a  transit  of  Venus. 

Very  like  and  very  unlike  Mr.  Greenleaf  was  Mr.  Cyrus 
Peirce,  the  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  West  New- 
ton. Better  representatives  of  the  academic  and  professional 
education  of  the  time  could  not  have  been  found.  Both  had 
passed  through  a  long  course  of  secondary  teaching,  and  both 
were  then  "  teachers  of  teachers,"  representing,  as  has  already 
been  intimated,  the  Bradford  Teachers'  Seminary  and  the  State 
Normal  School.  Mr.  Greenleaf  was  four  years  the  senior  of 
Mr.  Peirce  ;  academically  he  was  three  years  his  junior.  From 
childhood  their  lives  had  been  strongly  marked  by  the  same 
moral  purity  and  the  same  intellectual  intensity.  The  various 
forms  of  science,  pure  and  applied,  were  attractive  to  both,  but 
the  mathematical  dominated  the  mind  of  Mr.  Greenleaf  and  the 
moral  that  of  Mr.  Peirce.  Mr.  Greenleaf  Alight  have  been 
termed  an  animate  table  of  logarithms  and  Mr.  Peirce  an  incar- 
nate conscience.  Neither  of  them  gave  the  slightest  attention 
to  the  wild-oat  culture,  nor  was  it  any  part  of  their  ambition  "  To 
wade  through  slaughter  to  a  throne  or  shut  the  gates  of  mercy 
on  mankind."  The  old  college  curriculum  furnished  them  with 
employment  and  enjoyment.  No  branch  was  omitted  and  no 
lesson  neglected.     The  saw  and  the  sawhorse,  the  beetle  and 
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wedges,  the  axe  and  the  scythe  trained  their  youthful  forms  for 
three-score  years  and  ten  of  useful  life. 

"  None  couldn't  quicker  pitch  a  ton 
Nor  dror  a  furrer  straighter." 

Both  were  strict  in  their  discipline,  and  Mr.  Peirce  was  some- 
times severe.  He  had  more  sympathy  for  the  violated  law 
than  for  the  suffering  offender.  But  every  case  of  discipline 
soon  became  a  case  of  morals,  in  which  the  teacher  was  trained 
far  more  than  the  pupil. 

"  Nothing  can  be  good  for  him 
That  evil  is  in  me," 

was  the  moral  axiom  that  took  possession  of  Mr.  Peirce's  mind. 
The  subjective  discipline  greatly  modified  and  eventually  trans- 
formed the  objective.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  see  Mr. 
Peirce  in  his  schoolroom,  and  I  have  never  seen  so  much  power 
exercised  with  so  much  simplicity  and  kindness.  His  command 
of  himself  was  complete,  and,  as  a  consequence,  his  control  of 
the  school  was  absolute.  I  have  had  no  difficulty  in  under- 
standing the  enthusiasm  which  his  pupils  feel  for  his  character 
or  for  his  teaching.  I  should  not  omit  to  mention  that  Mr. 
Peirce's  teaching  for  nine  years  was  from  the  pulpit,  but  he 
gladly  returned  to  his  first  love  and  in  the  same  field  of  action, 
the  island  of  Nantucket. 

Mr.  Peirce  brought  with  him  to  Worcester  a  young  friend 
and  former  pupil,  destined  to  become  one  of  your  constituent 
members  and  diffuse  through  the  whole  course  of  your  history 
and  through  every  county  of  the  State  an  influence  which  he 
was  among  the  very  first  to  receive  and  appreciate.  Hardly  a 
town  from  Chatham  to  Hancock  has  been  un visited  or  un- 
blessed by  a  visit  from  George  A.  Walton. 

"  Thus,  while  Elijah's  burning  wheels  prepare 
From  Carmel's  heights  to  SAveep  the  fields  of  air, 
The  prophet's  mantle,  ere  his  flight  began, 
Dropped  on  the  world,  a  sacred  gift  to  man." 

Gideon  French  Thayer,  a  name  in  which  Chauncy  Hall  still 
delights  to  glory  as  its  founder,  was  there,  a  model  of  all 
those  virtues  and  of  that  high  culture  so  much  desired  but  too 
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seldom  seen  in  the  schoolroom.  There  came  with  him  his  for- 
mer pupil  and  present  associate,  Thomas  Gushing,  who  still 
lives  to  share  the  honors  and  receive  the  benedictions  which 
his  former  pupils  delight  to  shower  upon  him. 

Boston  had  sent  some  twenty  of  her  masters  to  lead  in  coun- 
cil and  debate.  Thomas  Sherwin,  one  of  the  most  honored 
names  in  her  school  history,  was  made  your  first  vice-presi- 
dent. Samuel  Stillman  Greene  was  on  the  eve  of  publishing 
his  *' Analysis,"  which  was  to  complete  what  had  already 
been  so  well  begun  by  Benjamin  Franklin  Tweed  and  David 
Bates  Tower,  a  rational  grammatical  study  of  the  language  of 
Bacon  and  Milton,  of  Scott  and  Burke,  of  Webster  and  Everett, 
of  Longfellow  and  Holmes,  yes,  and  of  all  the  forms  in  which 
the  human  reason  has  found  expression,  — the  Hebrew  of  David 
and  Isaiah,  the  Greek  of  Homer  and  Demosthenes,  the  Latin  of 
Virgil  and  Cicero,  and  the  rude  logic  and  grammar  that  slum- 
ber in  the  Algonquin  of  John  Eliot.  Barnum  Field,  William 
D.  Swan,  Joshua  Bates,  Joseph  Hale,  Samuel  and  Reuben 
Swan  are  names  of  men  who  did  much  through  long  periods 
of  service  to  mould  the  generation  that  was  unconsciously  pre- 
paring for  the  terrible  struggle  through  which  the  nation  was 
soon  to  pass. 

Essex  County,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  foremost,  as 
was  her  duty  and  her  right.  Charles  Northend's  name  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  committee  which  called  the  convention.  He 
still  lives  after  long  periods  of  effective  service  in  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut.  It  will  be  long  before  the  cherished  name  of 
John  Phelps  Cowles  will  fade  from  the  memories  of  the  de- 
scendants of  the  alumnse  of  Ipswich  Female  Academy.  With 
"  wisdom  at  one  entrance"  almost  shut  out,  he  managed  to  do 
a  great  amount  of  literary  work  very  acceptable  to  his  genera- 
tion. 

Middlesex  County  was  most  worthily  represented  by  Daniel 
Mansfield,  who  taught  more  than  forty  years  beneath  the  walls 
of  Harvard  College,  where  Corlet  thad  taught  for  half  a  cent- 
ury and  made  the  wilderness  glad  and  the  desert  rejoice  and 
blossom  as  the  rose.  William  Harvey  Wells  reminded  us  by 
his  active  presence  of  the  rank  of  Andover  in  every  educational 
movement.  He  was  soon  to  take  charge  of  the  Putnam  Free 
School  in  Newburyport,  then  to  advance  to  the  Westfield  Nor- 
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mal  School,  and  finally  to  carry  Massachusetts  into  Chicago  in 
the  organization  and  superintendence  of  her  public  schools. 

Charles  Hammond  of  Monson  Academy,  in  the  prime  of  his 
early  manhood,  scholar,  antiquarian,  teacher  and  preacher,  sat 
among  the  foremost,  destined  to  become  your  favorite  member, 
positive,  earnest,  generous  and  true. 

The  co-educational  high  school,  if  I  may  be  allowed  that 
epithet,  was  represented  by  Mr.  Ariel  Parish  from  Springfield  ; 
and  Worcester  had  just  united  her  Girls'  High  School  with  her 
Latin  Grammar  School,  which  President  John  Adams  taught  for 
three  j'ears,  in  the  French  and  Indian  war,  in  one  high  school 
for  both  sexes,  in  a  house  pronounced  the  best  school  building 
in  the  State.  These  two  schools  of  Springfield  and  Worcester 
were  the  advance  guard  of  a  type  of  school  which  has  since 
absorbed  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  secondary  education 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

As  I  look  back  through,  the  vista  of  fifty  years  upon  that 
assemblage,  some  salient  points  of  which  I  have  vainly  tried  to 
sketch,  as  I  see  now  what  I  did  not  see  then  and  which  none 
could  see,  I  feel  the  audacity  of  which  I  have  been  guilty  in 
presuming  to  discharge  the  duty  which  you  have  assigned  me 
on  the  present  occasion. 

There  were  men  of  hoary  hair,  whose  useful  lives  were  nearly 
spent,  and  there  were  young  men  fresh  from  school  and  college, 
anxious  to  know  and  willing  and  eager  to  do  something  worthy 
of  themselves  and  useful  to  their  time.  There,  with  harness 
well  girded  and  strong,  were  men  in  the  midst  of  life's  work, 
conferring  with  their  fellows  on  means  and  methods,  on  what 
they  had  done  and  what  they  were  trying  to  do.  Among 
the  actors  in  this  dissolving  view  we  can  see  the  institutions  for 
which  these  actors  stood,  —  institutions  which  carry  the  mind 
back  to  Plantagenets  and  Tudors,  and  institutions  which  had 
grown  up  on  New  England  soil  from  seed  which  Pilgrim  and 
Puritan  had  sown.    There  was  the  dear  old  district  schoolhouse, 

"  A  ragged  beggar  by  the  roadside  sunning ; 
Around  it  still  the  sumachs  grew 
And  blackberry  vines  were  running." 

And  near  by  the  academy,  the  ornament  of  many  a  Puritan 
village,  with  loftier  airs  and  larger  dimensions,  surmounted  by 
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cupola  and  bell,  the  cardinal  points  and  the  symbolical  goose 
quill,  all  of  which  a  charitable  rhetoric  may  call  architecture.  In 
these  humble  shelters  from  heat  and  cold,  from  wind  and  storm, 
the  American  mind  had  been  germinated.  The  boys  who  drew 
their  pothooks  and  trammels  here  have  met  without  shame  the 
proudest  oflFspring  of  Winchester  and  Westminster,  of  Eton  and 
Harrow;  and  there  were  girls,  too,  sewing  their  patchwork, 
braiding  their  straw  and  working  their  samplers,  at  whose 
bidding  our  g-ood  mother  Eno-Hsh,  who  delights  in  New 
England  no  less  than  in  Old,  will 

"  From  her  wardrobe  bring  her  chiefest  treasiu'e, 
Not  those  new-fangled  toys,  and  trimming  slight 
Which  take  our  late  fantasties  with  delight: 
But  cull  those  richest  robes  and  gayest  attire, 
Which  deepest  spirits  and  choicest  wits  desire." 

But  why  had  these  men  assembled  here,  —  why,  on  the  eve 
■of  New  England's  proudest  festival,  when  her  domestic  altars 
were  laden  with  the  first  fruits  of  harvest,  when  grandparents 
welcomed  the  return  of  children  and  grandchildren,  and  devout 
thanks  went  up  from  grateful  hearts  to  the  Power  who  had 
crowned  the  year  with  his  goodness,  and  >vhose  path  dropped 
fatness?  W^hat  force  had  drawn  or  driven  these  men  from  such 
endearments  and  sanctities  to  discussion  and  debate?  As  I 
have  already  said,  the  circular  from  Essex  County  w^as  the 
immediate  occasion,  but  the  real  cause,  the  causa  causans,  lay 
far  deeper  and  had  been  long  in  operation. 

The  eighteenth  century  had  been  devoted  mainly  to  war,  and 
the  nations  of  Europe  were  surfeited  and  exhausted  with 
slaughter.  When  the  temple  of  Janus  was  shut  in  1815,  the 
reaction  from  the  arts  of  w^ar  to  the  arts  of  peace  was  welcome 
and  resistless.  There  were  not  wanting  those  who  believed 
that  swords  and  spears  had  been  finally  and  forever  beaten 
into  ploughshares  and  pruning  hooks,  and  that  the  nations 
would  learn  war  no  more.  Let  those  who  would  know  the 
tone  and  temper  of  our  century  in  its  third  and  fourth  decades 
read  not  merely  the  sermons  and  anniversary  reports  of  the 
period,  but  the  commencement  orations,  the  Phi  Beta  Kappas, 
as  at  Yale  in  '33  and  at  Amherst  the  same  year.  The  orations 
of  Alexander  Hill  Everett  at  Dartmouth  and  Brown  w^ere 
moral  forces  which  are  not  yet  spent.     The  prophetic  theme  of 
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Horace  MaDn's  valedictory  in  1819,  "  The  gradual  advancement 
of  the  human  species  in  dignity  and  happiness,"  showed  that  he 
was  even  then  breathing  the  Zeitgeist  of  which  he  was  destined 
to  become  so  great  an  exponent. 

In  this  great  and  healthful  reaction  from  the  national  prize 
■fiorhts  to  the  ao:e  of  benevolence,  from  Horatio  Nelson  to  John 
Howard,  from  the  slave  traders  to  Wilberforce  and  Garrison, 
it  was  hardly  possible  that  education  should  not  have  a  share, 
or,  as  Carlyle  puts  it,  that,  "  with  generals  and  field  marshals 
for  killing,  whether  there  should  not  also  be  world-honored  dig- 
nitaries, and,  were  it  possible,  God-ordained  priests,  for  teach- 
ing." The  herald  of  this  new  dispensation  in  Massachusetts, 
which  taught  that  boys  and  girls  have  minds  to  be  trained  as 
well  as  souls  to  be  saved  and  bodies  to  be  fed,  is  generally  and 
properly  recognized  in  James  Gordon  Carter.  His  letters  to 
William  Prescott  in  1824  and  his  essays  on  education  in  1826 
woke  the  echoes  of  our  educational  wilderness.  Dr.  Carter  soon 
found  his  way  to  the  Legislature,  where  he  at  once  began  to 
proclaim  those  doctrines  and  advocate  those  measures  which  the 
Solons  of  all  ao;es  have  declared  were  sure  to  turn  the  world 
upside  down,  but  which  the  wiser  Solons  have  asserted,  with 
even  greater  zeal  and  confidence,  were  necessary  to  get  the 
world  right  side  up.  In  the  Legislature  he  met  William  Barron 
Calhoun  of  Springfield,  Horace  Mann  of  Dedham  and  other 
kindred  spirits,  ready  to  join  hands  and  hearts  in  what  we  may 
term  the  higher  legislation,  —  the  legislation  which  regards 
man  not  simply  as  a  beast  to  sleep  aud  feed,  but,  "  with  Hamlet, 
as  a  being  of  large  discourse,  looking  before  and  after,  endowed 
with  that  capability  and  godlike  reason  which  should  not  fust 
in  us  unused." 

Under  the  lead  of  Mr.  Mann  there  had  been  built  at  Worcester 
an  asylum  which  welcomed  to  its  spacious  halls  and  healthy 
apartments  the  lunatic  from  the  highway  and  almshouse,  to 
receive  what  aid  science  could  give  towards  restoring  the  lost 
reason,  and 

"  Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain, 
And  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote 
Cleanse  the  stuffed  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff 
That  weighs  upon  the  breast." 

The  wants  of  the  smaller  class  of  our  suflTering  humanity 
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thus  reasonably  met,  the  curative  legislation  accomplished,  Mr.. 
Mann  was  now  ready  for  the  larger  and  more  difficult  work  of 
prevention :  the  insane  housed  and  cared  for,  the  sane  were  now 
to  be  made  whole  and  persuaded  to  take  up   their  beds  and 
walk.     In  1834,  under  the  lead  of  Alfred  Dwight  Foster  of 
Worcester,  a  name  always  to  be  mentioned  with  gratitude,  th& 
Massachusetts  school  fund  was  established,   which  proved  an 
important  step  towards  the  establishment  of  an  institution  for 
the  education  of  teachers,  though  no  mention  was  made  of  the 
subject  in  the  bill.     In  1835  Alexander  Hill  Everett  presented 
a  very  elaborate  and  important  bill,  directing  that  a  portion  of 
the  income  of  the  school  fund  which  had  been  established  the 
previous  year  should  be  appropriated  to  the  improvement  of 
the  public  schools  through  the  better  education  of  their  teachers. 
The  bill  failed,  though  enforced  by  the  successful  experience- 
of  Prussia  and  of  those  who  had  gone  there  for  instruction. 
The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  seemed  determined  that  the- 
State  should  have  no  wiser  teachers  than  those  already  instruct- 
ing her  schools. 

Outside  forces  now  began  to  be  felt.  The  American  Institute 
of  Instruction,  through  Frederick  Emerson,  —     ■ 

,Resolved,  That  the  business  of  teaching  should  be  performed  by 
those  who  have  studied  the  subject  of  instruction  as  a  profession,  and 
that  there  ought  to  be  at  least  one  seminary  in  each  State  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  education  of  teachers ;  and  that  this  seminary 
should  be  authorized  to  confer  degrees. 

Later  in  the  session  of  the  Institute,  at  the  instance  of  Mr., 
Frederick  Emerson,  it  was  — 

Ordered,  That  the  Board  of  Directors  be  instructed  to  memorialize 
the  Legislature  on  the  subject  of  establishing  a  seminary  for  the  edu- 
cation of  teachers. 

This  order  was  executed  in  behalf  of  the  committee  of  direc- 
tors by  George  Barrell  Emerson,  one  of  the  ablest  teachers  and 
scholars  that  the  State  has  ever  had,  in  a  memorial  of  greater 
power  than  had  yet  been  written  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Carter, 
as  chairman  of  the  House  committee  on  education,  in  1837 
endeavored  to  secure  favorable  action   on  this  memorial,  but 
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failed.  Later  in  the  session  he  did  succeed  in  making  some 
impression  upon  this  legislative  inertia  in  the  creation  of 
a  State  Board  of  Education,  of  which  the  Executive,  with  a 
fine  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things,  made  Mr.  Carter  the  first 
member. 

I  must  notice  here,  as  explaining  perhaps  in  some  measure 
this  great  success  in  educational  legislation,  the  change  that 
had  taken  place  in  the  executive.  Massachusetts  has  been 
fortunate  in  her  governors.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  one  of  the 
States  in  our  national  organization  can  present  a  higher  aver- 
age of  character  or  of  talent  than  was  seen  in  the  first  fifty-six 
years  of  our  constitutional  history.  It  is  still  more  doubtful 
whether  in  the  whole  range  of  human  history  there  can  be 
found  a  continuous  dynasty  of  fourteen  sovereigns  worthy  to 
be  compared  with  those  who  administered  our  State  govern- 
ment up  to  the  year  1836.  There  was  placed  in  the  executive 
<;hair  at  that  date  an  aggregate  of  gifts  and  graces  of  talents 
«nd  virtues  which  no  predecessor  would  have  claimed  and  per- 
haps no  successor  has  equalled.  Edward  Everett  was  hardly 
well  seated  in  the  executive  chair  before  there  was  presented 
for  his  solution  a  problem  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  gov- 
ernors and  Legislatures  are  usually  called  upon  to  solve.  Debt 
find  necessary  expenditure  are  the  questions  almost  invariably 
encountered,  and  the  removal  of  the  former  and  the  reduction 
of  the  latter  are  the  measures  that  tax  the  wisdom  of  Leffis- 
latures.  But  Mr.  Everett  encountered  the  unprecedented 
difficulty  of  a  portentous  surplus.  Several  million  dollars 
had  accumulated  in  the  treasury  at  Washington,  which  Con- 
gress voted  should  be  distributed  to  the  States  on  the  basis  of 
their  representation  in  Congress.  The  share  of  Massachusetts 
was  found  to  be  upwards  of  seventeen  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  Mr.  Everett  approached  the  problem  as  a  statesman, 
not  as  a  politician  ;  as  the  governor  of  Massachusetts,  not  as 
the  head  of  the  Whig  party.  The  learning  of  Europe  was  all 
at  his  disposal.  With  a  keenness  of  observation  and  power 
of  acquisition  never  surpassed,  he  had  sat  at  the  feet  of  the 
best  teachers  of  Germany  and  had  won  their  admiration,  had 
visited  the  old  abodes  of  civilization,  had  surveyed  the  plain 
of  Marathon  and  the  pass  of  Thermopylse  (or  what  was  once 
a  pass),  had  mused  upon  Parnassus  and  Helicon,  upon  the 
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Acropolis  and  the  Palatine,  and  had  thought  down  hours  to 
moments  in  the  silent  sanctuaries  of  their  ruined  temples.  He 
had  listened  to  the  song  of  the  sirens,  but  he  had  not  been 
enchanted ;  he  had  passed  the  ordeal  of  the  caskets,  and  the 
choice  of  Bassanio  was  his,  —  the  simplicity  and  the  reality 
of  beauty,  not  its  silver  and  gold.  He  had  witnessed  all  the 
pomp  and  splendors  of  courts  ;  he  had  conversed  with  Scott 
and  Byron ;  he  had  seen  the  marshals  of  Napoleon,  "  gorged 
with  the  plunder  of  Europe  and  stained  with  its  gore,  borne 
on  their  liashino;  chariot  wheels  through  the  streets  of  Paris  ;  he 
had  seen  the  ministers  of  Napoleon  filling  the  highest  offices  of 
trust  and  honor  under  Louis  XYHI. ;  and  he  had  seen  the 
pupil  and  friend  of  Washington  in  his  honest  poverty  at  La 
Grange  looking  down  from  the  noble  height  of  his  consistency 
and  his  principles  upon  their  paltry  ambition  and  its  more 
paltry  rewards."  Laden  with  all  this  mental  wealth,  he  had 
returned  to  serve  his  country  in  her  direst  necessities  ;  not  to- 
act  the  pedant  and  display  his  learning,  but  to  teach  his  coun- 
trymen that  the  character  of  a  free  people  should  be  formed 
and  animated  and  cheered,  not  by  ringing  ceaseless  changes 
upon  Marathon  and  Thermopylae,  but  from  the  storehouse  of 
its  own  virtuous  achievements. 

On  every  spot  which  had  been  dignified  by  wisdom,  bravery 
or  virtue,  from  Plymouth  Rock  to  Fort  Massachusetts,  in  every 
academic  hall  from  Cambridge  to  Williamstown,  the  voice  of 
our  Chrysostom  was  heard  in  Saxon  periods  of  more  than  Tus- 
can sweetness  or  Castilian  majesty. 

Never  was  the  ideal  of  Sir  William  Jones  more  fully  real- 
ized. The  vast  sum  which  Providence  had  seemingly  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  State  was  to  be  incorporated  into  its 
material,  intellectual  and  moral  structure.  Mr.  Everett  pre- 
pared his  message  for  1837  with  great  care.  The  scholar,  the 
scientist  and  the  statesman  were  all  pressed  into  service  in  its- 
preparation,  and  he  was  ready  to  submit  it  to  the  Legislature 
with  a  confidence  inspired  by  intelligent  and  conscientious  toil. 
In  this  message  it  was  recommended  that  one  million  of  the 
seventeen  hundred  thousand  dollars  should  be  devoted  to  the 
payment  of  the  debt  which  had  been  incurred  b}^  the  State  in 
aidino-  in  the  construction  of  the  Western  Railroad,  that  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  should  be  devoted  to  the  increase- 
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of  the  common  school  fund,  and  that  the  same  amount  should 
be  given  to  the  three  colleges  of  the  State.  The  remaining  two 
hundred  thousand  were  to  be  appropriated  for  the  founding  and 
equipment  of  an  astronomical  observatory.  No  wiser  docu- 
ment was  ever  submitted  to  a  legislative  body.  But  it  was  a 
pearl  not  prized.  The  money  to  pay  the  debt  could  be  bor- 
rowed ;  the  school  fund  was  already  provided  for ;  and  the 
colleges  could  take  care  of  themselves,  —  they  were  not  in- 
stitutions for  the  people  ;  and,  as  for  the  observatory,  that  was 
a  "lighthouse  in  the  skies."  The  money  was  distributed 
among  the  towns,  and  the  towns  in  the  majority  of  cases 
distributed  it  to  private  citizens.  One  of  them  recently  in- 
formed me  that  he  received  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  as  his 
share.  Some  town  debts  were  paid,  and  some  towns  showed 
themselves  wiser  than  their  representatives,  agreed  with  their 
governor  and  gave  their  share  to  the  school  fund.  But  really 
this  magnificent  sum,  so  suited  to  the  urgent  wants  and  dire 
necessities  of  the  State,  was,  most  of  it,  by  minute  division 
and  subdivision,  as  completely  thrown  away  as  if  it  had  been 
consigned  to  the  flames  or  dumped  from  the  end  of  Long  wharf. 
And  yet  there  were  at  that  moment  living  and  working  for 
the  State  and  the  nation,  within  sight  of  the  State  House  dome, 
three  men  whose  names  will  not  be  forgotten  till  astronomy 
ceases  to  be  studied.  Nathaniel  Bowditch  was  leading  an  in- 
dustrious and  abstemious  life,  denying  himself  and  family,  I 
will  not  say  the  comforts,  but  certainly  the  luxuries  and  some 
of  the  conveniences,  of  life,  that  he  might  honor  his  country  by 
publishing  his  translation  and  corrections  of  La  Place.  And 
there  was  Benjamin  Peirce  in  waiting  to  correct  LeVerrier  and 
show  him  that  he  did  not  discover  the  planet  which  he  thought 
he  did,  and  to  give  his  country's  commerce  a  nautical  almanac 
that  its  ships  might  traverse  every  sea  without  the  aid  of 
foreign  science.  And  there  was  a  modest  portrait  painter  beg- 
ging the  patronage  of  an  opportunity  to  make  a  telescope  that 
he  might  show  the  world  how  much  better  work  might  be  done, 
and  thus  place  his  country  at  the  head  of  this  department  of 
astronomical  science.  The  telescopes  of  Alvan  Clark  can  now 
be  found  throughout  the  world.  You  will  find  them  in  Peru, 
in  California,  in  Arizona,  in  Washington,  in  Chicago,  in  St. 
Petersburg,  in  England.     To  throw  the  State's  money  to  the 
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four  winds  was  bad  enough,  but  to  slight  and  squander  her 
finest  intellects  is  little  short  of  high  treason. 

Never  was  a  legislative  body  so  besieged  by  talent,  entreaty 
and  influence ;  never  did  Providence,  environment  and  circum- 
stances so  conspire  to  persuade  men  to  honor  themselves  and 
bless  their  constituents  as  on  the  occasion  which  I  am  consider- 
ing. Think  of  it  a  moment.  There  were  the  Everetts,  j9ar 
nohilefratrum,  and  there  were  the  men  whose  names  I  have  re- 
peatedly mentioned,  with  William  Ellery  Channing,  Jared 
Sparks,  the  American  Institute  including  the  best  teaching 
talents  of  the  nation  enforcing  the  precepts  of  Solomon,  — 
*'  Take  fast  hold  of  instruction,  let  her  not  go,  keep  her,  for 
she  is  thy  life  ;  wisdom  is  the  principal  thing,  therefore  get 
wisdom,  and  with  all  thy  getting  get  understanding ;  she  is 
more  precious  than  rubies,  and  all  the  things  thou  canst  desire 
are  not  to  be  compared  unto  her." 

But,  as  we  have  seen,  in  April,  1837,  the  outworks  of  this 
stronghold  of  Mansoul,  as  Bunyan  would  have  termed  it,  were 
carried.  The  Board  of  Education  was  created  and  its  members 
appointed.     In  June  it  was  organized  and  its  secretary  chosen. 

Masrnus  ab  inteo-ro  saeelorum  nascitui*  ordo 
.  .  .  et  incipiunt  magui  procedere  menses. 

The  voice  of  the  great  secretary  was  soon  heard  in  every 
county,  arousing,  encouraging  and  persuading.  There  was 
devolved  on  one  man  labor  which  would  have  exhausted  the 
energies  of  half  a  dozen.  The  field  was  ready  for  the  harvest, 
but  no  plan  of  operation  had  been  formulated.  One  man  sug- 
gested that  the  secretary  should  visit  every  district  school,  and 
then  report  upon  the  condition  of  education  in  the  State.  He 
was  at  once  informed  that  this  would  require  at  least  sixteen 
years,  with  no  allowance  for  storm,  sickness  and  accident. 
For  fifteen  hours  a  day  the  secretary  applied  himself  to  the 
labor  of  organization  and  execution.  The  lowest  drudger}^  of 
clerkship,  the  highest  service  of  the  platform,  a  vast  corres- 
pondence, with  calls  and  consultations  too  numerous  to  esti- 
mate, constituted  a  part  of  the  work  which  Mr.  Mann  per- 
formed for  six  years. 

Some  relief  or  change  at  least  was  sought  in  a  voyage  to 
Europe  and  an  inspection    of   European    schools.     The    con- 
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sequence  was  a  report  of  great  merit,  which  attracted  the 
attention  of  all  countries  who  thought  education  a  national 
concern.  It  gave  serious  dissatisfaction  to  the  majority  of  the 
Boston  schoolmasters.  Thirty-one  of  their  number  assailed 
Mr.  Mann  in  a  ponderous  pamphlet,  not  on  personal  grounds, 
but  as  an  exponent  of  educational  theory  and  practice  for  the 
State.  This  gave  an  opportunity  for  the  expression  of  a  strong 
religious  jealousy  which  had  been  eager  for  an  opportunity  to 
attack  Mr.  Mann, 

"  Whose  creed,  some  hinted,  showed  a  speck  of  taint. 
He  broached  his  own  opinions,  which  is  not 
Lightly  to  be  forgiven  or  forgot. 
Some  riddle's  point,  I  scarce  remember  now ; 
Eom-oi,  perhaps,  where  they  said  Eom-ou.  " 

There  ensued  a  controversy  of  great  bitterness  and  of  long 
continuance,  in  which  not  the  secretary  alone  but  the  Board 
which  he  represented  and  served  was  involved.  For  several 
years  it  was  a  serious  question  which  party  would  prove 
victorious,  —  whether  progress  or  retrogression  should  become 
the  watchword  of  our  school  policy,  whether  inspiration  or 
flagellation  is  the  better  tonic  for  the  youthful  mind,  whether 
you  must  or  you  ought  in  certain  cases  is  the  better  auxiliary  in 
the  upbuilding  of  character. 

"  Long  time  in  even  scale  the  battle  hung."  Mr.  Everett's 
successor  in  the  executive  chair  found  no  occasion  to  allude  to 
the  Board  of  Education  in  his  annual  message  ;  but  the  "  eter- 
nal years  of  God  "  are  the  inheritance  of  Truth,  and  she  gives 
little  heed  to  the  patronage  or  opposition  of  courts  and  cabinets. 
The  odium  tlieologicum  has  seldom  appeared  more  unamiable 
since  the  long  years  of  the  scaffold,  the  halter  and  the  stake 
than  in  the  time  which  we  are  considering.  No  word  of  cen- 
sure or  of  disparagement  had  escaped  the  lips  or  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Mann  in  regard  to  the  schools  of  Boston.  It  was  only  by 
scholium  or  corollary  that  any  form  of  offence  could  be  derived 
from  the  "  Seventh  Annual  Report."  The'  praise  so  generously 
awarded  to  the  schools  of  Prussia  and  Scotland  could  not  by 
any  honest  logic  or  rhetoric  be  regarded  as  so  much  unjustly 
withheld  from  Boston.  It  was  not  only  proper  but  desirable 
that  what  the  secretary  had  learned  abroad  should  be  honestly 
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and  earnestly  given  to  those  for  whom  he  was  laboring  at 
home.  To  have  done  otherwise  would  have  been  a  sort  of 
treason  to  his  great  trust.  In  fact,  this  information  was  just 
the  stimulus  that  Boston  needed.  This  city  had  become  quite 
too  familiar  with  the  language  of  encomium  and  too  little  used 
to  that  of  criticism.  It  might  have  been  asserted  with  truth 
that  at  that  time  the  Boston  schools  were  the  best  in  New 
England,  perhaps  even  the  best  in  the  New  World.  But  it  by 
no  means  followed  that  they  were  the  best  possible,  or  even 
equal  to  those  which  had  grown  up  on  the  foundations  of 
Luther,  Comenius  and  Pestalozzi. 

The  Boston  masters  were  very  unfortunate  in  their  choice  of 
an  antagonist.  There  were  few  men  in  Massachusetts  who 
could  cope  with  Mr.  Mann.  To  an  attractive  and  commanding 
person  he  added  great  fluency  and  force  of  speech,  and  experi- 
ence and  success  at  the  bar  which  gave  him  an  easy  command 
of  the  platform,  a  quickness  of  perception  which  made  his 
rhetoric  a  whirlwind  and  his  logic  fire. 

The  religious  element  was  a  prominent  feature  in  the  contest. 
No,  I  am  wrong,  it  was  not  religion,  but  the  want  of  it,  that 
made  the  trouble.  There  was  great  anxiety  lest  some  heresy 
should  be  smuggled  into  the  public  school  through  the  volumes 
of  the  district  school  library;  that  such  tricksters  as  Washing- 
ton Irving  should  lead  the  youthful  mind  astray  in  telling 
the  story  of  Columbus,  or  that  Francis  Wayland  and  Alonzo 
Potter  should  revive  some  of  their  youthful  sleight-of-hand  and 
teach  immersion  in  the  "Pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficul- 
ties "  or  prelacy  under  the  garb  of  "  Domestic  science"  and  the 
"Mechanic  arts;"  that  Joseph  Story  should  indulge  in  some 
loose  constructions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
And  so  the  district  school  library  was  put  under  pious  inspec- 
tion and  virtually  suppressed. 

The  normal  schools  followed  speedily  in  the  wake  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  Mr.  Edmund  Dwio;ht  of  Boston  in  1838 
gave  ten  thousand  dollars  for  this  object,  on  condition  that  the 
Legislature  appropriate  an  equal  sum  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  gift  was  accepted  on  the  terms  proposed,  and  schools  were 
established  at  Lexinsjton,  Bridge  water  and  Barre  for  three 
years,  as  an  experiment.  For  eleven  years  the  best  intellect 
of  the  State  had  been  pleading  that  the  teachers  of  the  State 
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mio;lit  be  better  educated,  but  its  Leo:islatures  seemed  to  have 
looked  upon  this  measure  with  fearful  apprehension.  Intellect 
trained  above  the  standard  of  the  district  school  should  not  be 
encouraged,  nor  even  tolerated  but  with  the  greatest  pre- 
caution. 

Should  the  civil  history  of  the  first  half  of  this  century  ever 
be  faithfully  written,  what  fields  of  grief  and  amusement  will 
be  opened  by  the  historian.  The  guardian  genius  of  our 
House  of  Commons,  the  historic  codfish  that  has  from  the  first 
presided  over  its  deliberations  and  occasionally  favored  us  with 
his  learned  criticisms  upon  the  legislation  conducted  beneath 
his  inspection,  must  have  often  been  moved  to  smiles  and  tears, 
and,  in  handing  up  his  report  to  the  recording  angel,  begged 
the  charity  of  his  neglect  and  oblivion.  But  let  us  not  be  too 
severe  with  the  legislation  of  fifty  and  sixty  years  ago.  Many 
of  those  men,  perhaps  a  majority  of  them,  who  from  year  to 
year  had  withstood  the  urgent  appeals  for  a  new  element  in  the 
culture  and  education  of  the  State,  had  been  taught  in  the 
academies.  The  names  of  Dummer  and  Andover,  of  Bradford 
and  Leicester,  of  Westfield  and  Monson,  of  Groton  and  Taun- 
ton, were  familiar  to  their  ears  and  sacred  to  their  hearts. 
Academy  was  a  household  word  ;  a  year  or  even  a  quarter  at 
the  academy  was  second  only  to  an  olympiad  at  Harvard  or 
Brown,  at  Amherst  or  Williamstown.  A  vote  for  a  normal 
school  was  a  sort  of  high  treason  to  alma-mater  names  that 
could  never  be  forgotten.  What  knowledge  could  be  acquired 
in  a  normal  school  that  could  not  be  acquired  with  equal 
facility  in  an  academy?  And  what  more  was  wanted  for  the 
teacher  than  knowledo;e?  The  talk  of  skill  or  method  in 
imparting  knowledge,  of  a  science  of  instruction,  —  all  this 
might  answer  for  the  marines,  but  was  quite  too  shallow  for 
senators  and  representatives.  And  how  long  is  it  since  the 
same  reasoning  was  aggressively  urged  by  the  presidents  and 
professors  of  our  colleges?  The  very  word  normal  was  pro- 
vocative of  doubt  and  opposition.  And  yet  all  the  heresies  in 
advocacy  of  the  normal  school  would  have  come  unchallenged 
from  the  lips  of  Samuel  Read  Hall  in  the  Teachers'  Seminary, 
and  forty  or  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  be  expended  on  Andover 
hill  by  Cyrus  Peirce  would  have  been  voted  unanimously.  Think 
not  that  I  am  overestimating  the  importance  of  a  word.     It  is 
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not  without  reason  that  the  learned  governor  of  the  State,  that 
great  master  of  assemblies,  at  the  dedication  of  the  normal 
school  at  Biirre,  dwelt  with  such  skill  and  emphasis  upon  the 
etymology  and  history  of  a  word  which  was  a  comparative 
stranger  to  our  Massachusetts  vernacular.  It  was  not  a  display 
of  learning,  still  less  was  it  affectation  or  pedantry.  It  was  a 
most  courteous  introduction  of  a  stranger  which  had  all  the 
force  of  an  argument  and  the  full  effect  of  a  defence  of  a  new 
member  of  our  educational  vocabulary,  informing  that  com- 
munity that  the  newcomer  was  of  good  Latin  ancestry,  and 
that  it  had  been  used  to  the  habits  and  fellowship  of  the  best 
Teutonic  and  Norman  society.  After  a  full  period  of  proba- 
tion, this  normal  element  may  be  considered  as  having  attained 
to  good  and  regular  standing  and  to  be  in  full  communion  in 
our  academic  fellowship.  And  it  is  well  worthy  of  remark,  in 
passing,  that  an  institution,  unknown  to  the  early  years  of  the 
century,  will,  before  its  close,  have  established  itself  in  ten  of 
our  cities  and  towns,  not  as  a  doubtful  experiment  but  as  a 
necessity  to  our  civil  and  intellectual  life,  not  as  dependent  in 
part  upon  charity  but  with  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth 
at  its  mercy. 

The  organization  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Teachers' 
Association,  as  we  have  seen,  was  an  incident,  perhaps  I 
should  say  an  era,  in  the  educational  progress  of  the  State.  It 
came  into  existence,  not,  as  has  been  said,  in  opposition  to  the 
Board  of  Education  and  its  policy  as  shown  in  the  wise  and 
energetic  service  of  its  secretary  ;  but  it  is  true  that  there  was 
in  it  an  element  of  opposition  which  the  truth  of  history  for- 
bids us  to  overlook.  Of  the  eighty-five  teachers  who 
assembled  at  Worcester  there  were  only  fifteen,  unless  my 
arithmetic  is  at  ftuilt,  who  were  opponents  of  Mr.  Mann.  It  is 
true  that  a  resolution  expressing  approbation  of  the  Board  was 
laid  on  the  table  at  the  first  meeting  without  discussion ;  and  it 
is  also  true  that  at  the  second  annual  meeting  strong  resolu- 
tions of  sympathy  and  approbation  were  offered  and  unani- 
mously adopted.  In  crises  and  conflicts  like  those  which  we 
have  been  considering,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
struggle  itself  is  a  part  of  the  education  which  the  State  or 
community  goes  through.  The  conflicts  and  controversies 
which  necessarily  arise  in  great  social  and  political    changes 
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brino;  into  clearer  lio;ht  the  o-ood  that  is  soui^ht  and  the  evil 
that  is  to  be  abandoned  or  shunned  than  would  be  possible  by 
methods  of  mere  courtesy  and  conciliation. 

"  The  energies  too  stern  for  mirth, 

The  reach  of  thought,  the  strength  of  will, 

'Mid  cloud  and  tempest  have  their  birth, 

Through  blight  and  blast  their  course  fultil." 

Nor  is  it  foreign  to  my  subject  nor  to  the  proprieties  of  this 
occasion  to  remind  you  that  there  was  in  progress,  side  by  side 
with  Horace  Mann  and  his  great  work,  another  movement  of 
wider  sweep  and  deeper  meaning,  in  charge  of  a  kindred  spirit, 
destined  to  shake  not  only  the  State  but  the  nation  and  the 
world.  '*  I  will  be  as  harsh  as  truth  and  as  uncompromising  as 
justice  ;  on  this  subject  I  do  not  wish  to  think  or  speak  or  write 
with  moderation.  I  am  in  earnest,  I  will  not  equivocate,  I 
will  not  excuse,  I  will  not  retreat  a  single  inch,  and  I  will  be 
heard."  These  words  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison  express  with 
perfect  exactness  the  spirit  and  temper  of  Horace  Mann.  These 
two  men  of  heroic  mould  were  born,  educated  and  persecuted 
in  Massachusetts,  and  they  have  received  from  her  proud  recom- 
pense.    She  gives,  in  charge, 

"  Their  names  to  the  sweet  lyre ;  the  historic  muse, 
Proud  of  her  treasure,  marches  with  it  down 
To  latest  times  ;  and  scitljJture,  in  her  turn. 
Gives  bond  in  stone  and  ever-during  brass 
To  guard  them  and  immortalize  her  trust." 

She  has  placed  one  at  the  portal  of  her  Capitol ;  the  other 
sits  in  state  to  ornament  and  celebrate  the  proudest  avenue  of 
the  Commonwealth. 

This  association  is  one  of  practical  teachers.  The  circular 
which  called  it  together  was  directed  to  practical  teachers,  and 
there  was  more  meaning  in  the  term  practical  than  is  commonly 
supposed.  The  word  was  exclusive  rather  than  inclusive.  It 
was  intended  to  indicate  who  should  not,  quite  as  much  as 
those  who  should,  attend.  It  is  not  an  association  of  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  work  of  education,  but  of  those  who 
actually  teach ;  it  is  not  by  its  constitution  an  association  of 
theorists  or  doctrinaires.  Two  or  three  hundred  years  ago  it 
would  have  been  called  a  guild, — a  name  and  a  thing  which 
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still  exists  in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  Guildhall  is  a 
name  quite  familiar  to  all  readers  of  English  history  and  topog- 
raphy. The  American  Institute  of  Instruction  was  quite 
dijfferent  in  its  origin  and  has  quite  a  different  history.  The 
Institute  of  Instruction  was  rather  a  cutting  or  a  slip  from 
an  older  organization,  the  American  Lyceum  founded  by  Josiah 
Holbrook,  as  any  one  will  readily  see  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  compare  the  constitutions  of  the  two  bodies.  The  Institute 
is  national,  the  Association  is  local ;  the  former  belongs  to 
America,  the  latter  to  Massachusetts.  The  former  is  the 
organ  of  the  secondary  and  higher  education,  though  by  no 
means  excluding  the  primary ;  the  latter  is  more  distinctively 
primary,  though  in  full  sympathy  and  fellowship  with  the 
secondary''  and  higher  culture  and  training.  Both  organiza- 
tions have  a  large  membership  in  common,  and  are  as  free 
from  envy  or  jealousy  as  the  county  associations  of  Essex 
and  Middlesex.  It  is  about  time  that  teachers  and  educators, 
in  writing  and  speaking,  recognize  the  difference  of  meaning 
between  such  words  as  convention  and  association  and  organi- 
zation. 

At  the  fifth  annual  meeting  the  association  was  favored  with 
an  agreeable  surprise  in  the  appearance  upon  its  platform  of 
Louis  Agassiz.  He  came  not  by  invitation  nor  in  any  spirit 
of  condescension,  but  to  place  himself  in  the  ranks  of  the 
public  service  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  promote  his  own 
specialty,  the  study  of  natural  history,  in  the  lower  and  even 
in  the  lowest  grades  of  the  public  schools.  His  inspiring  ex- 
ample was  soon  followed  by  Cornelius  Conway  Felton,  the  Eliot 
professor  of  Greek  at  Harvard,  not  in  the  interest  of  science 
but  of  English  literature.  This  courteous  advance  on  the  part 
of  our  ancient  university  towards  the  public  schools  of  the 
State  attracted  much  attention,  and  has  gone  far  towards  the 
recognition  of  the  important  fact  of  the  complete  unity  of  in- 
terest in  our  system  of  instruction.  It  illustrates  and  justifies 
the  well-known  remark  of  Huxley,  that  a  perfect  course  of 
public  instruction  may  be  represented  by  a  ladder  standing  in 
the  gutter  with  its  top  resting  in  the  university.  Professor 
Agassiz  had  given,  without  pay,  lectures  in  the  public  schools 
of  Cambridge,  and  was  ready  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  to 
serve  the   public  interests.     It   is   interesting,  in  visiting  the 
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zoological  museum  at  Cambridge,  to  reflect  that  that  is  mainly 
the  result  of  the  science,  the  labor  and  the  generosity  of  a  single 
family,  and  that  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  the  desti- 
tute in  this  city  have  shared,  in  the  kindergarten,  the  same  edu- 
cational bounty.  "  Sufi'er  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me," 
was  the  great  behest  almost  two  thousand  years  ago.  Of  all 
these  nineteen  centuries  the  last  has  seen  the  most  cordial  and 
extended  obedience  to  its  letter  and  spirit. 

The  attitude  of  this  association  towards  the  education  of 
women  should  not  be  left  unnoticed.  A  strong  resolution, 
recognizing  "  the  lesson  which  their  observation  and  experience 
teach  them  as  highly  as  any  that  may  result  from  our  own  ; 
and  soliciting  them  to  impart  of  their  abundance  by  written 
communications  at  the  regular  meetings  of  the  association," 
was  offered  by  Dr.  James  Waldock  of  Medford  and  adopted. 
In  1854  it  was  voted  that  practical  female  teachers  be  admitted 
as  honorary  members  on  signing  the  constitution.  In  1865  the 
word  male  was,  on  motion  of  Daniel  B.  Hager,  stricken  out 
of  the  second  article  of  the  constitution,  and  from  that  time 
women  have  been  admitted  to  the  association  on  the  same 
terras  as  men. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  sentiments  of  this  body  have 
kept  equal  pace  with  those  of  the  country  at  large  on  this  most 
important  subject.  In  1845  the  seminary  at  Mt.  Holyoke  was, 
I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying,  the  foremost  in  the  State,  it  still 
enjoys  an  enviable  reputation,  and  has  a  history  second  to  none 
in  all  the  elements  that  enter  into  sound  learning  and  success- 
ful progress.  I  need  only  mention  the  names  of  Wellesley, 
Smith,  Tufts,  Boston  University  and  Radclifi'e,  to  remind  you 
how  rapid  and  pervasive  this  progress  has  been.  It  will  prove 
a  striking  feature  not  only  in  the  history  of  the  State  but  of 
the  nation,  and  must  materially  affect  our  future  civilization. 

The  exercises  of  the  association  for  twenty-three  years  were 
conducted  in  general  session ;  then  the  sectional  system  was 
adopted.  While  some  of  the  work,  such  as  would  be  instruc- 
tive and  interesting  to  all,  was  still  conducted  in  general  session, 
the  greater  portion  of  it  was  arranged  in  three  divisions,  — 
primary,  grammar  and  high  school.  Under  this  arrangement 
much  more  work  was  done,  and  the  wants  of  all  were  sure  to 
be  met. 
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What  mean  these  anniversary  occasions?  Why  is  it  that 
our  national,  political,  religious,  educational  life,  and,  in  short, 
our  whole  civilization,  is  so  divided  and  subdivided  into  periods 
ranging  from  infinitude  to  infinitesimal?  They  are  not  a  part 
of  the  great  operations  of  nature  ;  the  earth  on  which  we  live 
and  its  attendant  worlds  leave  no  trace  of  their  movements. 

"In  one  eternal  round  they  go  and  come."  The  greater 
part  of  human  life  has  left  no  trace  behind  it.  The  prehistoric 
is  far  greater  than  the  historic,  when  measured  by  any  unit  of 
time.  But  Tennyson  tells  us,  and  truly  tells  us,  that  fifty  years 
of  Europe  is  better  than  a  cycle  of  Cathay  ;  and  we  may  add 
that  the  brief  centuries  of  our  post-Columbian  history  are  more 
to  us  and  to  the  world  than  all  the  pre-Columbian  cycles.  How 
does  the  second  half  of  our  great  nineteenth  century  compare 
with  the  first  ?  Could  we  fold  them  upon  each  other  or  place 
them  side  by  side  and  compare  decade  with  decade  and  year 
with  year,  could  we  place  the  schoolhouse  of  1845  beside  that 
of  1895,  the  academy  of  the  first  period  with  the  academy  or 
high  school  of  the  second,  we  should  find  great  difference  and, 
I  think,  ofreat  advancement. 

But,  while  we  cannot  present  a  trial  balance  of  the  last  fifty 
years,  in  definite  units  of  mass,  bulk  or  velocity,  we  can  in 
general  terms  indicate  some  marks  of  progress  in  educational 
effort,  which  are  not  only  satisfactory  but  extremely  gratifying. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  half  century,  of  the  close  of  which 
we  are  taking  some  note,  the  time  and  talent  of  teachers  and 
pupils  in  our  schools  were  devoted  to  the  old  curriculum, — 
grammar,  arithmetic,  geography,  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  reading  and  writing.  To  these  were  added,  in  the 
high  school,  algebra,  geometrj^,  trigonometry  and  its  appli- 
cations, general  history,  bookkeeping  and  the  elementary 
sciences,  and  the  French  language  and  Latin  and  Greek  for 
those  who  were  going  to  college.  There  was  a  considerable 
variety  in  the  amount  of  time  given  to  these  studies,  as  well 
as  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  taken  up. 

Some  notice  of  the  old  method  in  some  branches  will  not  be 
out  of  place.  The  work  in  English  was  confined  to  parsing. 
An  incident,  which  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  mention,  will 
show  the  importance  attached  to  this  exercise  better  than  an 
extended  narrative.     In  a  high  school  of  some  prominence  the 
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new  method  of  analysis  was  beginning  to  receive  some  atten- 
tion, and  terms  Avere  used  not  found  in  the  old  standards  of 
Lindley  Murray  and  Goold  Brown.  The  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, who  prided  himself  considerably  on  his  scholarship, 
had  noticed  this  intrusion  of  new  terms,  and  he  availed  himself 
of  the  opportunity  of  a  public  examination  to  rebuke  the  heresy. 
In  his  address  at  the  close  of  the  examination  he  spoke  with 
great  earnestness  on  the  "  study  of  language  and  the  great  im- 
portance of  parsing."  Rising  to  the  full  height  of  his  utterance,  he 
said,  "  What  Demosthenes  said  of  action  in  regard  to  eloquence 
may  be  said  of  parsing  in  regard  to  the  study  of  language. 
Demosthenes  said,  '  In  eloquence  the  first  thing  is  action,  and  the 
second  thing  is  action,  and  the  third  thing  is  action  ;'  and  so  in 
the  study  of  language  the  first  thing  is  parsing,  and  the  second 
thing  is  parsing,  and  the  third  thing  is  parsing."  This  was  the 
method  in  English  fifty  years  ago.  It  has  been  recently  char- 
acterized by  a  man  of  great  academic  renown  as  worse  than 
useless.  Both  these  men  presided  over  New  England  colleges 
during  a  portion  of  their  lives,  and  both,  I  have  the  assurance 
to  say,  were  almost  equally  in  the  wrong.  One  of  them  as- 
serts, in  the  same  address  from  which  I  have  quoted  his  opinion 
of  the  study  of  grammar,  that  our  public  schools  of  the  lower 
grade  do  much  less  for  their  pupils  than  our  public  schools  did 
half  a  century  ago,  —  that  is,  when  and  where  the  time  was 
worse  than  thrown  away. 

The  time  was  not  thrown  away.  It  might  have  been  much 
more  profitably  spent.  Time  is  not  thrown  away  which  is 
spent  in  poring  over  the  best  forms  that  our  language  under 
the  influence  of  genius  and  talent  has  assumed.  Pardon  me  for 
a  personal  illustration.  While  still  in  the  district  school,  after 
faithfully  learning  my  Alger's  Murray,  I  was  put  to  parsing, 
and  among  the  extracts  parsed  was  Milton's  "  Lycidas."  I 
dwelt  upon  it  day  after  day,  perhaps  week  after  week.  I  have 
no  recollection  of  any  benefit  whatever  derived  from  the  hum- 
drum of  parsing,  but  the  verses  "suspended  the  hell  of  pars- 
ing" and  "  took  with  ravishment"  the  young  grammarians.  I 
remember  to  this  day  the  immortal  lines,  and  forgive  the 
method  by  which  I  acquired  them. 

Now,  what  took  place  in  my  dull  experience  has  taken  place 
with  tens  of  thousands  of  bright  minds.     "  Thanatopsis,"  "  The 
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Hymn  to  Mount  Blanc,"  "The  Parallel  between  Pope  and 
Dryden,"  and  kindred  gems,  turned  over  and  over  before  the 
young  mind,  like  kaleidoscopes,  in  parsing,  have  enticed  them 
into  the  fair  fields  of  English  literature  from  which  they  were 
chosen, — those  "happy  fields  where  joy  forever  dwells."  I 
am  not  defending  parsing.  It  has  had  its  day,  and  a  brighter 
day  has  dawned  upon  us. 

But  the  case  of  parsing  in  respect  to  language  was  not  worse, 
perhaps  not  so  bad,  as  the  catechetical  method  in  history  and 
science.  Fifty  years  ago  the  text-books  in  history  and  science 
w^ere  catechisms,  and  those  catechisms  were  better  than  noth- 
ing. But  facts,  either  in  history  or  science,  without  geography 
and  chronology,  without  regard  to  place  and  time,  lost  much  and 
sometimes  all  their  value.  I  once  visited  a  classical  school  of 
deservedly  high  reputation,  and  listened  with  interest  to  a  reci- 
tation on  the  Helvetian  war.  The  class  were  very  fluent  in 
their  grammatical  drill  and  in  their  translations.  The  lesson 
covered  the  buildino;  of  the  wall  and  the  dio:o;ino;  of  the  ditch 
from  Geneva  to  the  Jura.  I  ventured  to  inquire  of  the  class  on 
which  side  of  the  Ehone  the  wall  Avas  built.  An  expression  of 
surprise  came  over  them  that  such  a  question  should  be  asked  as 
having  any  connection  with  Cffisar.  They  soon  recovered  and 
answered,  "  On  the  north  side."  The  teacher  appeared  pleased 
that  his  class  were  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  proceeded  with 
the  recitation.  How  many  who  have  read  the  second  book  of 
Caesar  have  any  idea  of  its  important  historical  and  geographi- 
cal relations?  How  many  have  pondered  upon  the  significance 
of  the  fact  that  Caesar  and  Marlborough  and  Napoleon  marched 
and  fought  upon  nearly  the  same  ground,  and  that  it  is  not 
without  reason  that  Belgium  has  been  called  the  "  Cockpit  of 
Europe  ?  " 

We  should  not  content  ourselves  with  surface  maps.  The 
forms  of  relief  are  indispensable.  No  surface  map  can  supply 
the  place  of  a  relief  map  of  Waterloo  or  Gettysburg.  It  is  no 
longer  excusable  to  attempt  to  teach  history  w'ithout  relief 
maps.  The  great  historic  sites  and  the  great  historic  cities  in 
the  form  of  relief  maps  should  be  scattered  like  snowflakes 
wherever  there  is  any  pretense  of  teaching  geography  and 
history.  It  is  idle,  it  is  wicked,  to  talk  of  expense.  The 
expense,  the  extravagance,  lies  in  withholding,  not  in  providing, 
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the  means  of  instruction.  What  would  be  thought  of  the 
economy  of  the  farmer  who  employed  a  laborer  to  work  on  his 
farm,  but  refused  to  furnish  him  with  tools  ;  or  of  the  manu- 
facturer who  should  build  his  mill  and  fill  it  with  operatives, 
but  refuse  to  buy  any  machinery?  Such  economies  have  been 
paralleled  throughout  the  whole  course  of  educational  history. 
The  relation  of  geography  to  literature  is  as  intimate  as  with 
history.  In  the  last  years  of  Professor  Longfellow's  life  he 
edited  a  very  interesting  series  of  volumes,  some  thirty-one  in 
number,  entitled  "Poems  of  Places."  Think  for  a  moment 
of  the  treasures  which  are  hoarded  in  these  volumes, — the 
descent  into  Egypt,  the  long  bondages,  the  great  exodus,  the 
forty  years'  wandering,  the  conquest,  the  captivities,  the  build- 
ing of  the  temple  and  its  final  destruction,  —  how  from  all  this 
wandering  and  conflict  genius  has  gathered  the  most  spiritual 
and  the  most  inspiring  poetry  which  the  world  possesses,  if 
John  Milton  be  allowed  to  be  judge.  Milton  was  himself  a 
most  profound  geographer.  One  of  his  editors  has  very  prop- 
erly remarked  that  those  who  presume  to  correct  Milton's 
geography  should  be  very  careful  lest  they  expose  their  own 
ignorance.  Music  alone  can  vie  with  geography  in  claiming 
precedence  in  the  afl^ections  of  John  Milton.  Take  the  geogra- 
phy out  of  the  fourth  book  of  "  Paradise  Regained,"  and  you 
have  nothing  left  but  a  poetic  ruin.  Milton  has  made  so 
splendid  a  geographer  of  the  Tempter  that  we  half  forget  the 
devil  there  is  in  him.  I  will  not  ofi'end  you  by  presuming  to 
quote  the  terms  and  the  phrases  that  must  come  thronging  into 
your  memories  from  Oreb  and  Sinai  and  the  Aonian  Mount  in 
the  first  lines  of  "Paradise  Lost"  to  where  that  banished  pair, 

"  Hand  in  hand  with  wandering  steps  and  slow, 
Through  Eden  took  their  solitary  way." 

I  have  heard  of  teachers  who  have  omitted  a  large  part  of 
the  "  Paradise  Lost"  in  teaching  Milton,  on  account  of  the 
scriptural  localities  that  abound  there.  Such  teachers  should 
never  meddle  with  John  Milton.  He  is  above  their  sphere. 
"What  do  such  teachers  do  with  the  geography  of  the  second 
book  which  has  been  so  carefully  mapped  out? 

These  considerations  make  me  sceptical  in  regard  to  what  is 
called  departmental  teaching.     And  I  have  heard  of  teachers 
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of  great  renown  who  could  never  be  made  to  understand  how 
a  schoolhouse  is  warmed  by  a  furnace  or  what  the  difference  is 
between  warmhig  by  a  furnace  and  by  steam.  I  have  seen  teach- 
ers who  treated  with  ill-concealed  contempt  every  branch  except 
their  own  specialty,  and  prided  themselves  in  their  narrowness. 
No  one  can  teach  French  with  the  best  success  without  some 
knowledge  of  Latin,  nor  Latin  without  some  knowledge  of 
French.  The  great  chemist  must  be  a  fair  physicist,  and  the 
great  physicist  must  be  a  fair  chemist,  and  the  great  geologist 
must  be  both  and  a  botanist  and  zoologist  as  well. 

One  of  the  greatest  utterances  of  the  greatest  teachers  who 
ever  walked  this  earth  was,  "  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man 
and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath."  Let  us  paraphrase  it,  and  say 
that  science  was  made  for  man  and  not  man  for  science.  No 
one  language  is  enough  of  the  education  for  any  one  mind. 
The  sympathies  between  the  arts  and  sciences  (I  think  I  am 
justified  in  my  use  of  the  word)  would  be  a  fine  subject  for  a 
lecture,  or,  perhaps  better  still,  for  a  volume. 

There  is  one  feature  in  our  history  which  claims  our  especial 
notice  on  the  present  occasion.  I  hesitate  whether  to  call  it  an 
incident  or  accident  or  a  necessary  consequence  of  our  public 
school  system.  We  might  call  it  accidental  in  its  origin,  as  it 
certainly  was  not  contemplated  by  any  State  or  municipal 
legislation.  It  did,  however,  at  its  very  beginning  receive 
legislative  approval  and  formal  enactment.  It  has  pervaded 
the  State  with  a  rapidity  unknown  to  modern  civilization.  I 
refer,  of  course,  to  the  free  public  library. 

The  town  of  East  Sudbury,  finding  considerable  incon- 
venience in  its  synonymy  with  the  adjoining  town  of  Sudbury, 
resolved  on  a  change  of  name,  and  selected  the  name  of  Way- 
land  as  its  new  eponym  in  compliment  to  Francis  Wayland,  at 
that  time  the  distinguished  president  of  Brown  University. 
In  1849  Dr.  Wayland  proposed  to  give  the  town  five  hundred 
dollars  for  the  establishment  of  a  free  public  library,  on  condi- 
tion that  the  town  should  give  an  equal  sum  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  gift  was  gratefully  accepted  on  the  terms  pro- 
posed, and  the  money  would  have  been  instantly  voted,  but 
for  a  doubt  whether  the  town  could  lawfully  tax  itself  for  the 
purpose  proposed.  The  money  was  raised  by  subscription, 
and  the  town's  representative  to  the  next  Legislature,  the  Eev. 
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John  Burt  Wight,  was  instructed  to  obtain  permission  from  the 
State  for  the  town  of  Wayland  to  tax  itself  for  the  support  of 
a  public  library.  Mr.  Wight  exceeded  his  instructions,  and 
introduced  and  carried  through  the  Legislature  a  bill  permitting 
every  town  in  the  State  to  tax  itself  for  a  library  to  a  limited 
extent.  The  Wayland  library  was  opened  for  the  delivery  of 
books  on  the  7th  of  August,  1850. 

This  mustard  seed  planted  at  Wayland  has  grown  until  it  has 
covered  the  State  with  its  branches.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  law  on  which  the  public  libraries  rest  is  permissive, 
not  mandatory.  The  following  statistics,  taken  from  the 
annual  reports  of  the  Free  Public  Library  Commission,  are 
worthy  of  careful  consideration  :  — 


Cities  aud  towns  in  Massachusetts  in  1895, 
Cities  and  towns  having  public  libraries  in  1895, 

Population  in  1890, 

Volumes  in  free  public  libraries  in  1892, 
Circulation  for  home  use  in  1892,    . 
Individual  gifts  to  jDublic  libraries,  over 


353 
321 

2,238,943 

2,759,629 

5,040,629 

$6,000,000 


It  would  be  diflScult  to  find  statistics  more  remarkable  than 
these  in  the  history  of  modern  education.  A  change  in  the 
name  of  a  township  results  in  the  establishment  of  libraries  at 
the  cost  of  millions  throughout  a  State.  But  I  do  not  mean  to 
assert  or  imply  that  the  libraries  would  not  have  been  founded 
without  changing  the  name  of  a  particular  town.  Causes 
tending  to  this  or  a  similar  result  had  been  long  in  operation, 
and  must  have  found  expression  in  some  form.  Many,  perhaps 
most,  of  the  towns  had  collections  of  books  to  satisfy  the  in- 
clination to  read  which  the  public  school  had  engendered  and 
fostered.  East  Sudbury  was  no  exception  to  this  remark,  but 
perhaps  was  among  the  foremost  in  making  provision  for  read- 
ing. She  had  her  "  social  library,"  her  "  district  school 
libraries,"  and  one  of  the  first  services  which  Mr.  Wight 
(whose  name  has  just  been  mentioned)  performed  in  taking 
charge  of  the  parish  was  to  collect  a  charitable  library  of  moral 
and  religious  books.  Mr.  Wight  himself  was  a  lover  of  books. 
His  earliest  tastes  and  characteristics  were  scholarly.  He  was 
ready  for  college  long  before  he  was  old  enough  to  enter.  He 
was  the  first  scholar  of  his  class,  and  in  his  parish  work  the 
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schools  of  the  town  received  not  merely  his  formal  notice  but 
were  the  objects  of  his  affectionate  and  tender  care.  The 
town  form  of  government  and  the  congregational  form  of 
church  government  were  alike  favorable  to  the  great  educa- 
tional  institution  which  was  soon  to  be  established.  Indeed, 
President  Wayland  himself  had  secured  for  the  college  over 
which  he  so  ably  presided  the  largest  college  library  fund  at 
that  time  existing  in  New  England.  When,  therefore,  he 
sowed  the  handful  of  seed  from  which  the  Massachusetts  free 
public  libraries  have  sprung,  it  did  not  fall  by  the  wayside  nor 
upon  stony  ground,  but  upon  good  ground,  and  has  produced 
a  harvest  of  more  than  an  hundred  fold. 

When  Mr.  Wight  reached  the  Legislature,  he  found  the 
chair  of  the  judiciary  committee  occupied  by  the  Hon.  Caleb 
Cushing,  one  of  the  most  learned  lawyers  and  profound  jurists 
of  the  country.  To  him  he  accordingly  repaired  to  put  in 
proper  form  the  bill  which  was  to  give  not  to  Wayland  only 
but  to  every  town  in  the  State  the  liberty  to  tax  itself  for  the 
purchase  and  maintenance  of  a  public  library  within  specified 
limits.  To  this  request  Mr.  Cushing  replied  in  his  kindest 
manner,  "  Do  it  yourself,  Mr.  Wight,  and  have  the  honor  of 
it.  Come  to  me  if  you  need  my  assistance,  and  it  shall  be 
most  heartily  rendered." 

This  brief  story  of  the  enactment  of  the  law  cannot  be  too 
often  told,  and  its  results  are  incalculable.  We  have  no  means 
of  estimating  spiritual  forces  :  whether  they  come  from  friends 
about  us,  —  the  word,  the  look,  the  smile,  the  kind  act,  —  or 
from  the 

"  Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  (  who  )  walk  the  eai'th 
Unseen  both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  sleep," 

or  from  the  millions  of  wise  and  good,  of  just  men  made  per- 
fect, whose  breathing  thoughts  and  burning  words  have  mate- 
rialized in  well-ordered  battalions  of  books  on  the  shelves  of 
our  libraries,  — those  hospitals  of  the  mind,  as  we  called  them 
at  college  ;  but  they  are  as  real  as  that  which  holds  the  earth 
in  its  orbit,  or  that  which  rives  the  stately  oak  or  in  its  subtler 
forms  sends  thought  from  continent  to  continent.  And  when 
in  my  feeble  imaginings  I  think  of  these  libraries  scattered  like 
snowflakes  over  the  State  where  we  may  get  intelligence  from 
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the  distant  cliraes  and  remote  ages,  when  I  think  of  the 
library  (the  book-house)  close  by  the  schoolhouse,  and  that 
the  teacher  and  his  pupil  can  step  from  his  schoolhouse  to  the 
book-house  and  summon  teachers  from  all  times  and  ages, — 
when  I  think  that  this  great  transformation  has  taken  place 
within  the  period  which  we  review  to-day,  when  I  reflect  that 
at  the  beginning  of  my  teaching  there  was  not  a  free  public 
library  (  as  we  now  understand  it )  in  the  State,  I  could  easily 
find  it  in  my  heart  to  en^y  you  your  great  life-opportunity  of 
bringing  to  bear  upon  young  minds  the  forces  at  your  command. 
These  two  great  institutions,  the  free  public  school  and  the 
free  public  library,  sustaining  to  each  other  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect,  have  reached  proportions  that  require 
recoo:nition  and  co-ordination.  In  reading  Mr.  Tillinghast's 
first  admirable  report,  the  reader  is  forcibly  struck  with  the 
frequent  mention  of  the  special  provision  made  at  the  library 
for  the  school.  In  some  cases,  as  at  Worcester,  Cambridge 
and  Springfield,  for  examples,  this  patronage  of  the  teachers 
and  scholars  of  the  schools  at  the  libraries  has  reached  a  most 
marked  and  interesting  development.  The  popular  idea  of  a 
public  library  has  been,  and  still  is,  to  a  lamentable  extent, 
that  the  library  is  simply  a  "  heap  of  books,"  —  "  only  this  and 
nothing  more."  A  great  change  has  taken  place.  The  libra- 
rian now  performs  many  of  the  functions  of  the  teacher,  and 
library  management,  like  school  management,  is  deemed  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  high  scholarship  and  superior  talent.  The 
schoolhouse  and  the  book-house,  the  school  and  the  library, 
are  bound  together  by  ties  that  cannot  be  sundered.  I  have 
heard  very  bitter  words  used  by  teachers  in  regard  to  the 
public  library,  nor  do  I  deny  that  there  may  have  been  ap- 
parent occasion  for  complaint.  The  library  book  has,  I  grant, 
often  stealthily  supplanted  the  text-book.  In  the  "  old  days" 
the  reading  of  story  books  was  one  of  the  capital  ofl'ences 
which  were  expiated  by  the  rigid  infliction  of  rod  or  ferule 
upon  the  offending  pupil  and  by  the  incineration  or  confiscation 
of  the  offending  volume.  The  teacher  who  considers  his  sole 
function  to  consist  in  the  infusion  of  a  fixed  amount  of  text- 
book, mechanically  or  otherwise,  into  the  minds  of  his  scholars, 
will  find  the  library  book  an  invariable  nuisance ;  but  the 
teacher  who  feels  himself  in  some  degree  responsible  for  the 
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character  of  his  pupils  will  gladly  avail  himself  of  every  proper 
means  of  access  to  the  minds  which  he  is  training.  The  library 
book  is  a  great  telltale,  and  makes  no  secret  of  the  lodgments 
and   entertainments    which   it   has   received.       The    smuo-aled 

CO 

library  book  is  the  wise  teacher's  ally,  not  his  antagonist.  The 
teacher  who  spurns  the  library  will  very  likely  soon  find  him- 
self in  a  community  that  will  spurn  him,  and  demand  the 
service  of  one  who  will  be  often  found  at  the  book-house,  seek- 
ing information  and  discipline  for  his  own  mind  and  nutriment 
for  the  minds  of  his  scholars.  A  walking  encyclopaedia  or  a 
table  of  logarithms  will  not  necessarily  make  a  good  teacher, 
but  either  of  them  would  be  preferable  to  a  mere  drill  sergeant 
or  pile-driver. 

It  remains  to  notice  a  work  which,  if  it  accomplish  what  it 
promises,  will  not  be  second  to  any  educational  movement  in 
American  history,  and  will  fitly  close  and  crown  the  labors  of 
the  century.  Its  magnitude  alone  should  challenge  our  admira- 
tion. The  character  of  those  engaged  in  it  gives  us  assurance 
of  its  complete  success.  In  fact,  so  great  is  its  promise  that 
we  might  almost  exempt  it  from  the  possible  fatality  which 
Burns  assures  us  attends  the  "  best  laid  schemes  of  mice  and 
men,"  and  exact  a  bond  of  fate  for  its  complete  fulfilment. 

From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf, 
in  the  interest  of  forty-four  independent  but  United  States  and 
sixty  millions  of  people,  from  universities  and  colleges,  acad- 
emies and  high  schools,  have  been  chosen  with  care  the  best 
scholarship,  the  most  varied  experience  and  the  highest  profes- 
sional skill  to  arrange  a  course  of  study  which,  not  by  the 
enactment  of  law  but  by  the  force  of  its  intrinsic  merit,  shall 
determine  and  direct  the  secondary  education  of  the  nation. 

"  The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,"  with  the  several 
reports  of  their  confreres,  will  be  felt  in  their  influence  beyond 
the  sphere  of  secondary  education.  Its  ulterior  and  ultimate 
efiect  will  be  felt  from  kindergarten  to  university.  Nor  will  it 
rest  with  the  prescription  of  studies  and  the  allotment  of  their 
periods.  It  will  improve  methods  and  determine  values.  The 
report,  it  should  be  stated,  is  not  intended  as  a  finality,  but  as 
an  organization  of  the  educational  forces  and  as  a  plan  of  cam- 
paign it  is  a  decided  success. 

Could   that  dear  old  Tory,   moralist  and   teacher,    Samuel 
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Johnson,  come  among  us  and  receive  the  greetings  which  we 
should  so  cordially  give  him,  could  he  assure  us,  as  he  did  his 
contemporaries  in  1775,  that  "  education  is  as  well  known  and 
has  long  been  as  well  known  as  it  ever  can  6e,"  and  discuss  for 
us  from  his  standpoint  the  document  under  consideration,  we 
should  be,  I  imagine,  greatly  instructed  and  somewhat  amused, 
if  our  awe  would  admit  of  amusement  in  such  a  case. 

My  work  has  been  with  the  past,  but  we  are  as  near  to  the 
future  as  to  the  past.  What  is  the  type  which  we  are  trans- 
mitting to  the  second  half  century  from  the  first?  Is  it  Her- 
cules or  Socrates,  Epaminondas  or  Alcibiades?  What  is  our 
ideal  ?     Is  it  Abdiel 

..."  faithful  found  ? 
Among  the  faithless  faithful  only  he, 
Among  innumerable  false  unmoved, 
Unshaken,  unseduced,  unten'ified." 

Or  is  it  Mammon  ? 

"  Mammon,  the  least  erected  spirit  that  fell 
From  Heaven ;  for  even  in  Heaven  his  looks  and  thotights 
Were  always  downward  bent,  admiring  more 
The  riches  of  Heaven's  pavement,  trodden  gold, 
Than  aught  divine  or  holy  else  enjoy'd 
In  vision  beatific." 

Shall  it  be  the  seven  young  men  who  recently,  at  Springfield, 
were  borne  helpless  or  senseless  from  a  field  of  folly,  the  advo- 
cates of  no  principle,  the  defenders  of  no  virtue  ?  Let  us  rejoice 
that  a  voice  of  reason  and  remonstrance  has  been  heard  !  Let 
us  be  proud  that  it  came  in  good  season  from  our  own  ancient 
and  beloved  Harvard,  that  the  humanities  received  prompt  and 
able  defence  where  they  have  always  found  shelter  and  en- 
couragement ! 

Let  despots  and  dynasties  continue  to  tear  and  rend  the 
nations  which  they  profess  to  govern ;  let  kings  and  kaisers 
prove  their  divine  right  to  govern  wrong  ;  let  czars  and  sultans 
build  their  armories  and  arsenals,  their  armaments  and  arma- 
das ;  let  Marlboroughs  and  Napoleons  continue  to  fertilize  the 
plains  of  Europe  with  the  bones  and  blood  of  fresh  carnage  ; 
let  poutiifs  and  hicrarchs,  councils  and   conclaves  forge   new 
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manacles  for  the  souls  of  men  ;  let  diets  and  synods  prescribe 
the  limits  of  thought  and  rules  of  faith.  Let  it  be  ours  to 
boast  that  we  inherit  a  land  of  liberty  and  light ;  let  the  meet- 
inghouse and  the  schoolhouse,  the  townhoiise  and  the  library 
forever  remain  the  products  and  landmarks  of  their  native  New 
England  soil.  "Let  freedom  and  knowledge  and  morals  and 
religion,  as  they  are  our  birthright,  be  the  birthright  of  our 
children  to  the  end  of  time." 
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Boston,  .... 

21 

6,239 

* 

4,281 

2,128 

211 

$66,740  23 

Brockton, 

11 

248 

88 

232 

41 

12 

1,796  35 

Brookline, 

1 

168 

* 

43 

72 

4 

543  08 

Cambridge, 

6 

1,327 

* 

561 

300 

46 

5,118  50 

Chelmsford, 

1 

13 

27 

20 

24 

3 

107  90 

Chelsea, . 

2 

490 

144 

263 

90 

16 

1,463  00 

Chicopee, 

2 

199 

235 

339 

40 

26 

1,425  69 

Clinton,  . 

2 

334 

207 

31 

70 

18 

742  00 

Cohasset, 

1 

13 

- 

5 

34 

2 

273  50 
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2 

81 

36 

_ 

40 

6 

380  00 

Dracut,  . 

2 

33 

25 

24 

45 

2 
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3 

92 

73 

94 

94 

6 

261  52 
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1 

65 

45 

70 

69 

3 

698  00 

Fall  River, 

49 

2,481 

919 

1,592 

70 

105 

10,599  00 

Fitchburg, 

6 

511 

* 
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46 

42 

2,404  00 
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1 

15 

35 

40 
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2 

176  00 
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13 
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116 

364 

60 

26 

2,581  65 

Holyoke, 

29 

746 

517 

836 

40 

67 

3,474  85 

Hyde  Park, 

2 

142 

20 

51 

65 

4 

835  66 
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5 

1,273 

466 

790 

71 

51 

3,005  75 

Lowell,  . 

11 

2,646 

1,479 

1,912 

70 
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20,087  56 

Lynn,     . 

15 
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406 

484 

31 

26 

1,746  62 
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2 
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99 
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80 

12 

3,212  65 
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1 

72 

6 

48 

30 

5 
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1 
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58 

43 
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74 
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51 

4 

38 

54 

4 
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1 

75 

5 

61 

23 

2 
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3 
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101 

93 

55 

8 

1,018  80 

Quincy,  . 

3 
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35 
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48 

10 

2,669  36 
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16 

2,572  00 
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39 
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27 
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36 
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14 

2,025  00 
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1 

20 

15 

- 

52 

2 

- 
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2 

91 

44 

49 

47 
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1 

14 

10 

— 

60 

I 
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3 
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66 

114 

43 

10 
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1 

18 

7 

13 

28 

2 
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1 

72 

16 

42 

40 
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70 

19 

- 
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37 

28 

82 

35 
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Woburn, 

1 

94 

52 

65 

50 

5 

646  70 

Worcester, 

15 

1,210 
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759 

88 

66 

10,413  39 

285 

25,385 

7,534 

17,420 

5,604 

1,194 

§171,544  57 

*  With  males. 
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GRADUATED  TABLES  — First  Series. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  sums  appropriated  by  the  several  cities 
and  towns  in  the  State  for  the  education  of  each  child  between  five  and 
fifteen  years  of  age.  The  income  of  the  surplus  revenue  and  of  other  funds 
held  in  a  similar  way,  when  appropriated  to  schools,  is  added  to  the  sum 
raised  by  taxes  ;  and  these  sums  constitute  the  amount  reckoned  as  appro- 
priations. The  income  of  such  school  funds  as  were  given  and  are  held  on 
the  express  condition  that  their  income  shall  be  appropriated  to  schools  is 
not  included.  Such  an  appropriation  of  their  income,  being  necessary  to 
retaining  the  funds,  is  no  evidence  of  the  liberality  of  those  holding  the 
trust.  But  if  a  town  appropriates  the  income  of  any  fund  to  its  public 
schools,  which  may  be  so  appropriated  or  not,  at  the  option  of  the  voters, 
or  when  the  town  has  a  legal  right  to  use  such  income  in  defraying  its 
ordinary  expenses,  then  such  appropriation  is  as  really  a  contribution 
to  common  schools  as  an  equal  sum  raised  by  taxes.  On  this  account  the 
surplus  revenue  and  sometimes  other  funds  are  to  be  distinguished  from 
local  school  funds  as  generally  held.  The  income  of  the  one  onay  be  ap- 
propriated to  schools,  or  not,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  town  ;  the  income  of  the 
other  viust  be  appropriated  to  schools  by  the  condition  of  the  donation. 
Funds  of  the  latter  kind  are  usually  donations  made  to  furnish  means  of 
education  in  addition  to  those  provided  by  a  reasonable  taxation.  Com- 
mittees are  expected,  in  their  annual  returns,  to  make  this  distinction  iu 
relation  to  school  funds. 

Voluntary  contributions  are  not  included  in  the  amount  which  is  divided 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  sum  appropriated  to  each  child.  In  many  towns 
such  contributions,  however  liberal,  ai'e  not  permanent,  and  cannot  be 
relied  upon  as  a  stated  ijrovision.  They  are  often  raised  and  applied  to 
favor  particular  schools,  or  classes  of  scholars,  and  not  benefit  equally 
all  that  attend  the  public  schools.  Besides,  the  value  of  board  and  fuel 
gratuitously  furnished  is  determined  by  the  mere  estimate  of  individuals, 
and  is  therefore  uncertain ;  while  the  amount  raised  by  taxes,  being  in 
money,  has  a  fixed  and  definite  value,  and  is  a  matter  of  record.  Still  the 
contributions  voluntarily  made  are  exhibited  in  a  separate  column  of  the 
Table,  as  necessary  to  a  complete  statement  of  the  provision  made  by 
the  towns  for  the  education  of  their  children. 

The  Table  exhibits  the  rank  of  each  city  or  town  in  the  State,  in  respect 
to  its  liberality  in  the  appropriation  of  money  to  its  schools,  as  compared 
with  other  cities  and  towns  for  the  year  1893-94,  also  its  rank  in  a  similar 
scale  for  1892-93.  It  presents  the  sum  appropriated  to  each  child  between 
five  and  fifteen. 
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GRADUATED   TABLES  — First  Series. 

SJioiving  the   Comparative    Amount   of  Money,   including    Voluntary 
Contributions,  appropriated  by  the  dijf'erent  Counties  in  the  State 
for  the  Education  of  each  Child  between  the  Ages  of  5  and  15 
Years  in  the  County. 


o 

Eh 


COUNTIES. 


State, 


Totals. 


$16  89.6 
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GRADUATED  TABLES  — Second  Series. 

The  next  Table  exhibits  the  appi'opriation  of  the  cities  and  towns,  as 
compared  with  their  respective  valuation  in  1893. 

The  first  column  shows  the  rank  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  a  similar 
Table  for  1892-93,  according  to  their  valuation  in  1892. 

The  second  column  indicates,  in  numerical  order,  the  precedence  of  the 
cities  and  towns  in  respect  to  the  liberality  of  their  appropriations  for 
1893-94,  according  to  their  valuation  in  1893. 

The  third  consists  of  the  names  of  the  cities  and  towns,  as  numerically 
arranged. 

The  fourth  shows  the  percentage  of  taxable  property  appropriated  to  the 
support  of  the  public  schools.  The  result  is  equivalent  in  value  to  mills 
and  hundredths  of  mills.  The  decimals  are  carried  to  three  figures,  in 
order  to  indicate  more  perfectly  the  distinction  between  the  different  towns. 
Th^  first  figure  (mills)  expresses  the  principal  value,  and  is  separated  from 
the  last  two  figures  by  a  dash. 

The  appropriations  for  schools  are  not  given  in  the  following  Table,  as 
they  may  be  found  by  referring  to  the  previous  Tables  ;  also  in  the  Abstract 
of  School  Returns,  commencing  on  page  ii.  These  appropriations  include 
the  sum  raised  by  taxes,  the  income  of  the  surplus  revenue,  and  of  such 
other  funds  as  the  towns  may  appropriate  at  their  option,  either  to  support 
common  schools,  or  to  pay  ordinary  municipal  expenses.  The  income  of 
other  local  funds,  and  the  voluntary  contributions,  are  not  included  in  the 
estimate.  The  appropriations  are  reckoned  the  same  as  in  the  first  series 
of  Tables,  and  for  the  same  reasons. 

The  amount  of  taxable  proi^erty,  in  each  city  and  town,  according  to  the 
last  State  valuation,  is  also  omitted,  as  it  is  already  given  in  the  foregoing 
Abstract  of  School  Returns. 

If  the  rank  assigned  to  towns  in  the  next  Tables  is  compai'ed  with  the 
rank  of  the  same  towns  in  the  former  series,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  hold, 
in  many  instances,  a  very  different  place  in  the  scale. 
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GRADUATED   TABLES  —  Second  Series. 

[for  the  state.] 

A  Graduated  Table  in  which  all  the  Towns  in  the  State  are  numerically 
arranged  according  to  the  Percentage  of  their  Taxable  Property  ap- 
propriated for  the  Support  of  Public  Schools  for  the  Year  1893-94. 
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15 
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81 
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11 
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12 
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15 
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31 
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Hawley, 

Hoi  brook. 

Grovel  and, 

W.  St'ckbr'ge 

Florida, 

Huntington, 

Adams,  . 

Bernardston, 

N.  Attleboro' 

Holden,  . 

Heath,    . 

Abington, 

South  Hadley 

Weymouth, 

Dennis,  . 

Rehoboth, 

Dighton, 

Grafton, 

Truro,    . 

Colrain, . 

Merrimae, 

Palmer,  . 

Mansfield, 

Clarksburg, 

Lee, 

Spencer, 

VV.  Boylston 

Sandwich, 

Brookfield, 

Dudley, . 

Bradford, 

Warren, 
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6-76 
6-71 
6-38 
6-36 
6-19 
6-11 
5-87 
5-79 
5-79 
5-75 
6-71 
6-67 
5-56 
5-53 
5-51 
6-51 
5-49 
5-48 
5-46 
5  41 
5-40 
5-38 
5-37 
5-37 
5-32 
5-30 
5-30 
5-28 
5-27 
5-22 
5-14 
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24 

86 

100 
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41 
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55 
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29 
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Rockland, 

Chester, 

Pelham, 

Monson, 

Easthampton 

Northbridge, 

E.  Bridgew'r. 

Randolph, 

Bellingham, 

Frovincetown 

Georgetown, 

-North  Adams 

Avon,     . 

Buckland, 

Swansea, 

N.  Brookfield 

Wrentham, 

Harwich, 

Foxborough, 

Dedham, 

Marlborough 

Norwood, 

Ashland, 

Auburn, 

Hudson, 

Mashpee, 

Templeton, 

Douglas, 

Worthington, 

Natiek,  . 

Chatham, 

W.  Springfi'd, 

Otis, 
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1.005-12 
5-12 
5-12 
5-08 
5-06 
5-04 
5-04 
4-98 
4-95 
4-94 
4-93 
4-89 
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4-78 
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4-67 
4-67 
4-66 
4  63 
4-63 
4-59 
4-58 
4-66 
4-56 
4-56 
4-56 
4-53 
4-52 
4-51 
4-49 
4-43 
4-42 
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66 

67 

Berkley, 

$.004-41 

70 

117 

Peabody, 

$.003-99 

127 

68 

Woburn, 

4  41 

17 

118 

Orange, . 

3-97 

66 

69 

Mill  bury, 

4-39 

256 

119 

Enfield, . 

3-95 

209 

70 

Andover, 

4-39 

146 

120 

Methuen, 

8-94 

90 

71 

Westford, 

4-38 

146 

121 

Uxbridge, 

3-94 

18 

72 

Medway, 

4-37 

172 

122 

Hanover, 

3-94 

77 

73 

Savoy,    . 

4-37 

25 

123 

Leyden, . 

3-93 

68 

74 

Holliston, 

4-34 

198 

124 

Westfield,       . 

3-93 

91 

75 

Fairhaven, 

4-33 

84 

125 

Bridgewater, . 

3-92 

113 

76 

Granby, . 

4-33 

121 

126 

Stoughton,      . 

3-92 

138 

77 

W.  Brookfi'ld, 

4-33 

124 

127 

Southbridge, . 

3-92 

61 

78 

Franklin, 

4-32 

132 

128 

Gloucester,     . 

3-92 

105 

79 

Sheffield, 

4-32 

159 

129 

Norfolk, 

3-92 

119 

80 

Ashfield, 

4-32 

150 

130 

Taunton, 

3-91 

112 

81 

Sutton,  . 

4-30 

76 

131 

W.  Newbury, 

3-90 

79 

82 

N.  Andover,  . 

4-28 

137 

132 

Oxford,  . 

3-90 

67 

83 

Westminster, 

4-27 

73 

133 

Littleton, 

3-89 

97 

84 

Walpole, 

4-26 

103 

134 

Ayer, 

3-89 

34 

85 

Hinsdale, 

4-25 

176 

135 

Everett, . 

3-89 

48 

86 

Belclierlown, . 

4-25 

141 

136 

Hyde  Park,    . 

3-88 

94 

87 

Attleborough, 

4-23 

185 

137 

Leicestei", 

3-87 

229 

88 

Koyalston, 

4-23 

130 

138 

Tolland, 

3-86 

92 

89 

Chesliire, 

4-21 

133 

139 

Nor  well. 

3-86 

62 

90 

Westborough, 

4-20 

217 

140 

Hanson, , 

3-86 

71 

91 

New  Salem,  . 

4-20 

120 

141 

Wayland, 

3-85 

35 

92 

Wellfleet,       . 

4-19 

87 

142 

Milford, 

3-84 

99 

93 

Essex,    . 

4-19 

116 

143 

Pepperell, 

3-84 

106 

94 

Somerset, 

4-17 

181 

144 

Southborough, 

3-84 

64 

95 

Ludlow, 

4-15 

82 

145 

Wakefield,     . 

3-83 

149 

96 

Halifax, . 

4-14 

142 

146 

Rowe,     . 

3-83 

173 

97 

Montgomery, 

4-11 

151 

147 

Gt.Barrington, 

3-83 

186 

98 

Shirley, . 

4-11 

102 

148 

Ashburnham, 

3-82 

187 

99 

Charlemont,  . 

4-11 

264 

149 

N.  Marlboro', 

3-82 

168 

100 

NewBraintree, 

4-10 

49 

150 

Upton,    , 

3-81 

163 

101 

Blackstone,    . 

4-10 

107 

151 

Gardner, 

3-81 

174 

102 

Hopkinton,     . 

4-10 

129 

152 

Wareham, 

3-81 

104 

103 

Tyringham,    . 

4-09 

267 

153 

Sunderland,   . 

3-80 

118 

104 

Needham, 

4-09 

270 

154 

Harvard, 

3-77 

111 

105 

Shrewsbury,  . 

4-07 

75 

155 

Petersham,     . 

3-76 

202 

106 

N.  Reading,   . 

4-07 

123 

156 

Orleans, 

3-76 

101 

107 

Rajnham, 

4-05 

148 

157 

Salisbury, 

3-76 

50 

108 

Williamsburg, 

4-03 

188 

158 

Maiden, . 

3-75 

117 

109 

Brockton, 

4-03 

156 

159 

Sturbridge,     . 

3-72 

126 

110 

Danvers, 

4-03 

182 

160 

Fitch  burg. 

3-72 

161 

111 

Quincy,  . 

4-03 

212 

161 

Framingham, 

3-72 

98 

112 

Longmeadow, 

4-02 

220 

162 

Sudbury, 

3-72 

115 

113 

Stoneham, 

4-02 

154 

163 

Northampton, 

3-71 

136 

114 

Charlton, 

4-01 

167 

164 

Monterey, 

3-71 

153 

115 

Montague, 

4-01 

191 

165 

Haverhill, 

3-70 

170 

116 

Wilbraham,   . 

4-01 

131 

166 

Washington,  . 

3-69 
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Pittsfield, 

$.003-69 

262 

217 

Holyoke, 

$.003-40 

192 

168 

Richmond, 

3-69 

269 

218 

Dana, 

3-40 

279 

169 

Amherst, 

3-69 

239 

219 

Lexington,     . 

3-39 

147 

170 

Eastham, 

8-68 

243 

220 

Lynn, 

3-39 

252 

171 

Amesbury, 

3-67 

140 

221 

Erving,  . 

3-38 

166 

172 

Plymouth, 

3-66 

206 

222 

Brimfield, 

3-38 

213 

173 

Acushnet, 

3-66 

219 

223 

Northborough 

3-38 

224 

174 

Chesterfield,  . 

3-66 

200 

224 

Beeket,  . 

3-37 

93 

175 

Philliijston,    . 

3-65 

225 

225 

Canton,  . 

3-37 

211 

176 

Worcester, 

3-65 

122 

226 

Leominster,    . 

3-36 

144 

177 

Middlefield,    . 

3-64 

143 

227 

Melrose, 

3-36 

169 

178 

Agawam, 

3-64 
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228 

Athol,     . 

3-36 

242 

179 

Millis,     . 

3-64 

234 

229 

W.  Bridgew'r, 

3-36 

128 

180 

Conway, 

3-63 

190 

230 

Ware,     . 

3-34 

160 

181 

Concord, 

3-63 

306 

231 

Freetown, 

3-84 

258 

182 

Hardwick, 

3-63 

14 

232 

Shutesbury,    . 

3-33 

59 

183 

Sterling-, 

3-61 

60 

233 

Wilmington,  . 

3-32 

178 

184 

Brewster, 

3-61 

210 

234 

Ipswich, 
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189 

185 

Norton,  . 

3-61 

221 

235 

Ashby,    . 

3-32 

233 

186 

Braintree, 

3-61 
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236 

Hingham, 

3-32 

265 

187 

Pembroke, 

3-60 

223 

237 

Cambridge,    . 

8-31 

183 

188 

Bolton,  . 

3-59 

272 

238 

Whately, 

3-29 

286 

189 

Boxford, 

3-59 

194 

239 

Hadley,  . 

3-28 

110 

190 

Deerfield, 

3-58 

248 

240 

Chicopee, 

3-28 

157 

191 

Westhampton, 

3-58 

253 

241 

Greenwich,     . 

3-27 

171 

192 

Barre,     . 

3-57 

241 

242 

Billerica, 

3-26 

175 

193 

Westport, 

3-57 

296 

243 

Gay  Head, 

3-24 

184 

194 

Bourne,  . 

3-57 

249 

244 

Waltham, 

3-21 

177 

195 

William  stown 

3-56 

232 

245 

Salem,    . 

3-20 

218 

196 

Lakeville, 

3-54 

247 

246 

Townsend,     . 

3-19 

237 

197 

Whitman, 

3-54 

216 

247 

Hampden, 

3-18 

135 

198 

Shelburne,     . 

3-53 

226 

248 

Tyngsboro',   . 

3-18 

164 

199 

Barnstable,    , 

3-53 

245 

249 

Princeton, 

3-18 

214 

200 

Dalton,  . 

3-53 

287 

250 

Paxton,  . 

3-18 

5 

201 

Blandford, 

3-52 

250 

251 

Marblehead,  . 

3-16 

193 

202 

Lanesborough 

3-49 

165 

252 

Roekport, 

3-15 

228 

203 

Hubbardston, 

3-48 

244 

253 

Southwick,     . 

3-15 

208 

204 

Mendon, 

3-47 

261 

254 

Sandisfield,    . 

3-15 

207 

205 

Middleboro',  . 

3-46 

299 

255 

Carlisle, 

3-14 

259 

206 

Maynard, 

3-46 

251 

256 

Plainfield, 

3-13 

19 

207 

Windsor, 

3-45 

256 

257 

Acton,     . 

3-12 

203 

208 

Chelmsford,  . 

3-45 

281 

258 

Greenfield,     . 

3-12 

168 

209 

Winchester,    . 

3-44 

88 

259 

Russell, . 

3-11 

222 

210 

Somerville,    . 

3-44 

257 

260 

Lowell,  . 

3-11 

246 

211 

Saugus,  , 

3-44 

263 

261 

West  Tisbury, 

3-11 

179 

212 

Reading, 

3  43 

238 

262 

Tewksbury,    . 

3-08 

195 

213 

Arlington, 

3-43 

162 

263 

Medford, 

3-04 

201 

214 

Clinton, , 

3-43 

240 

264 

Fall  River,     . 

3-04 

196 

215 

Northfield,     . 

3-41 

339 

265 

Marion, . 

3-04 

231 

216 

Chelsea, 

3-41 

180 

266 

Rochester, 

3-03 
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227 

267 

Gill, 

$.003-03 

326 

310 

Groton,  . 

$.002-45 

294 

268 

Wiuehendon, . 

3-03 

308 

311 

Lynnfield, 

2-43 

236 

269 

Sherborn, 

3-02 

297 

312 

Burlington,    . 

2-42 

278 

270 

Warwick, 

3-02 

301 

313 

Seekonk, 

2-42 

199 

271 

Rowley, . 

3-01 

310 

314 

Newburyport, 

2-42 

280 

272 

Webster, 

3-01 

336 

315 

Prescott, 

2-40 

254 

273 

King^ston, 

3-00 

309 

316 

Yarmouth, 

2-32 

260 

274 

Middleton,      . 

2-99 

327 

317 

Lenox,    . 

2-82 

268 

275 

Southampton, 

2-96 

313 

318 

Berlin,    . 

2-29 

289 

276 

Leyerett, 

2-95 

323 

319 

Lancaster, 

2-29 

230 

277 

Wendell, 

2-92 

314 

320 

Egremout, 

2-28 

283 

278 

Dracut,  . 

2-92 

315 

321 

Stockbridge,  . 

2-27 

288 

279 

Lawrence, 

2-92 

317 

322 

Holland, 

2-27 

274 

280 

Oakham, 

2-91 

319 

323 

Dartmouth,     . 

2-26 

215 

281 

Boxborough,  . 

2-87 

325 

324 

Topsfield,       . 

2-25 

108 

282 

Monroe, 

2-85 

316 

325 

Edgar  town,    . 

2-22 

324 

283 

Peru, 

2-84 

322 

326 

Cohasset, 

2-20 

266 

284 

Plyrapton, 

2-83 

328 

327 

Wellesley, 

2-19 

277 

285 

Newton, 

2-82 

321 

328 

Tisbury, 

2-08 

285 

286 

Watertown,    . 

2-82 

329 

329 

Hamilton, 

2-06 

282 

287 

Easton,  . 

2-80 

318 

330 

Dunstable, 

2-00 

276 

288 

New  Bedford, 

2-74 

307 

331 

Weston, . 

1-97 

305 

289 

Marshfield,     . 

2-74 

334 

332 

Stow,      . 

1-95 

205 

290 

Revere,  . 

2-73 

312 

333 

Hancock, 

1-92 

275 

291 

Hopedale, 

2-72 

330 

334 

Cummington, 

1-88 

303 

292 

Medfield, 

2-72 

332 

335 

Boston,  . 

1-86 

85 

293 

Wales,    . 

2-71 

333 

336 

Swampscott,  . 

1-79 

295 

294 

Scituate, 

2-71 

385 

337 

Nantucket,     . 

1-75 

298 

295 

Carver,  . 

2-70 

337 

338 

Beverly, 

1-72 

273 

296 

Sharon,  . 

2-67 

345 

339 

Lincoln, . 

1-72 

197 

297 

Rutland, 

2-64 

340 

340 

Chi  1  mark. 

1-65 

300 

298 

Newbury, 

2-64 

343 

341 

Milton,   . 

1-65 

292 

299 

Springfield,    . 

2-63 

342 

342 

Falmouth, 

1-63 

291 

300 

Lunenburg,    . 

2-62 

338 

343 

Brookline, 

1-56 

304 

301 

Bedford, 

2-62 

341 

344 

Alford,   . 

1-53 

284 

302 

Dover,    . 

2-61 

346 

345 

Cottage    City, 

1-47 

302 

303 

Goshen, . 

2-54 

344 

346 

Mattapoisett, . 

1-33 

320 

304 

Hatfield, 

2-54 

347 

347 

New  Ashford, 

1-32 

293 

305 

Duxbury, 

2-52 

349 

348 

Hull,       . 

1-31 

271 

306 

Boylston, 

2-50 

348 

349 

Mt.  Wash'ton, 

1-10 

331 

307 

Winthrop, 

2-50 

350 

350 

Nahant,  . 

0-87 

311 

308 

Belmont, 

2-49 

351 

351 

Manchester,   . 

0-80 

290 

309 

W^enham, 

2-46 

352 

352 

Gosnold, 

0-28 
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GEADUATED   TABLES  —  Second  Series. 

[county  tables.] 

In  which  all  the  Toions  in  the  respective  Counties  in  the  State  are 
numerically  arranged  according  to  the  Percentage  of  their  Taxable 
Property  appropriated  for  the  Support  of  Public  Schools  for  the 
Year  1893-94. 

BARNSTABLE  COUNTY. 


For  1892-93,  by  the 
State  Valuation  of 
1882. 

For  1893-94,  by  the 
State  Valuation  of 
1893. 

TOWNS. 

Percentage  of  Valu- 
ation appropriated 
to  Public  Schools- 
equivalent  to  mills 
and  hundredths  of 
mills. 

For  1892-93,  by  the 
State  Valuation  of 

1892. 

For  1893-94,  by  the 
State  Valuation  of 

1893. 

TOWNS. 

Percentage  of  Valu- 
ation appropriated 
to  Public  Schools- 
equivalent  to  mills 
and  hundredths  of 
mills. 

3 
2 
1 
8 
5 
7 
6 
4 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

DENNIS,      . 

Truro,    . 

Sandwich, 

Provincetown, 

Harwich, 

Mashpee, 

Chatham, 

Wellfleet, 

f. 005-51 
5-46 
5-28 
4-94 
4-67 
4-56 
4-49 
4-19 

9 
10 
12 
13 
11 
14 
15 

9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

Orleans, 

Eastham, 

Brewster, 

Bourne,  . 

Barnstable,    . 

Yarmouth, 

Falmouth, 

f. 003-76 

3-68 
3-61 
3-57 
3-53 
2-32 
1-63 

BERKSHIRE  COUNTY. 


1 

1 

WEST  8T0CORIDGE, 

f. 006-36 

16 

17 

Pittsfield, 

f. 003-69 

2 

2 

Florida, . 

6-19 

19 

18 

Richmond, 

3-69 

3 

3 

Adams,  . 

5-87 

18 

19 

Williamstown, 

3-56 

7 

4 

Clarksburg,   . 

5-37 

22 

20 

Dalton,  . 

3-53 

6 

5 

Lee, 

5-32 

20 

21 

Lanesborough, 

3-49 

8 

6 

North  Adams, 

4-89 

4 

22 

Windsor, 

3-45 

10 

7 

Otis, 

4-42 

21 

23 

Becket,  . 

3-37 

9 

8 

Savoy,    . 

4-37 

23 

24 

Sandisfield,    . 

3-15 

13 

9 

Shefiield, 

4-32 

28 

25 

Peru, 

2-84 

5 

10 

Hinsdale, 

4-25 

29 

26 

Lenox,    . 

2-32 

11 

11 

Cheshire, 

4-21 

26 

27 

Egremont, 

2-28 

12 

12 

Tyringham,    . 

4-09 

27 

28 

Stockbridge,  . 

2-27 

15 

13 

Gt.  Barringt'n, 

3-83 

25 

29 

Hancock, 

1-92 

24 

14 

N.  Marlboro', 

3-82 

30 

30 

Alford,   . 

1-53 

17 

15 

Monterey, 

3-71 

31 

31 

New  Ashford, 

1-32 

14 

16 

Washington,  . 

3-69 

32 

32 

Mt.  Wash'ton, 

1-10 
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10 

N.  ATTLEBOROUGH, 

Rehoboth, 

Dighton, 

Mansfield, 

Swansea, 

Bei'kley, 

Fairhaven, 

Attleborough 

Somerset, 

Raynham, 
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Taunton, 
Acushnet, 
Norton,  . 
Westport, 
Freetown, 
Fall  River, 
Easton,  . 
New  Bedford 
Seekonk, 
Dartmouth, 


f.  003-91 
3-66 
3-61 
3-67 
3-34 
3-04 
2-80 
2-74 
2-42 
2-26 


DUKES   COUNTY. 


2  1 
1  2 

3  3 

4  4 


CATHEAD,  . 
West  Tisbury, 
Edgartown,    . 
Tisbury, 


003-24 

5 

5 

3-11 

6 

6 

2-22 

7 

7 

2-08 

Chilmark, 
Cottage  City, . 
Gosnold, 


$.001-65 
1-47 
0-28 


ESSEX   COUNTY. 


1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

10 

4 

16 

5 

6 

6 

7 

7 

8 
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FRANKLIN   COUNTY. 
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NORFOLK  COUNTY  —  Concluded. 
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Showing  the  different  Counties  in  the  State,  numerically  arranged,  according  to  the  Percentage  of  their  Taxable  Property 

appropriated  for  the  Sup>port  of  Public  Schools  for  the  Year  1893-94. 
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GEADUATED   TABLES  —  Second  Series. 


Showing  the  Arrangement  of  Counties  according  to  their  Appropria- 
tions, including  Voluntary  Contributions. 


For    1892-93,    by 
the  State  Valu- 
ation of  1892. 

For    1893-94,   by 
the  state  Valu- 
ation of  1893. 
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and  hundredths  of 
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12 

13 

14 

BERKSME 

Hampshire, 

Worcester, 

Franklin, 

Plymouth, 

Barnstable, 

Middlesex, 

Bristol, 

Hampden, 

Essex, 

Norfolk, 

Suffolk, 

Dukes, 

Nantucket, 

$.003-96 
3-89 
3-80 
3-74 
3-66 
3-45 
3-34 
3-25 
3-20 
3-16 
2-87 
1-90 
1-86 
1-75 

State, . 

$.002-78 
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GRADUATED  TABLES  — Third  Series. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  the  ratio  of  the  average  attendance  for  the 
year  in  each  town  to  the  whole  number  of  childi'en  between  5  and  15 
according  to  the  returns. 

The  ratio  is  expressed  in  decimals,  continued  to  four  figures,  the  fii'st  two 
of  which  are  separated  from  the  last  two  by  a  point,  as  only  the  two  former 
are  essential  to  denote  the  real  per  cent.  Yet  the  ratios  of  many  towns  are 
so  nearly  equal,  or  the  difference  is  so  small  a  fraction,  that  the  first  two 
decimals  with  the  appropriate  mathematical  sign  appended  indicate  no 
distinction.  The  continuation  of  the  decimals,  therefore,  is  simply  to  indi- 
cate a  priority  in  cases  where,  without  such  continuation,  the  ratios  would 
appear  to  be  precisely  similar. 

In  several  cases  the  ratio  of  attendance  exhibited  in  the  Table  is  over  100 
per  cent.  These  results,  supposing  the  registers  to  have  been  properly  kept 
and  the  returns  correctly  made,  are  to  be  thus  explained :  The  average 
attendance  upon  all  Public  Schools  being  compared  with  the  whole  number 
of  children  in  the  town  between  5  and  15,  the  result  may  be  over  100  per 
cent.,  because  the  attendance  of  children  imder  5  and  over  16  may  more 
than  compensate  for  the  absence  of  children  between  those  ages.  The  rank 
of  the  towns  standing  highest  in  the  following  Table  is  in  accordance  with 
the  returns.  As  the  returns  are  often  incorrect,  the  rank  may  be  too  high 
in  some  cases. 
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GRADUATED   TABLES  — Third  Series. 

[for  the  state.] 

In  which  all  the  Towns  in  the  State  are  numerically  arranged  accord- 
ing to  the  Average  Attendance  of  the  Children  upon  the  Public 
Schools  for  the  Year  1893-94. 
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OAKHAM,    . 

Ashfield, 

Monroe, 

Ashby,  . 

Sudbury, 

Hiusdale, 

Rutland, 

Southwick, 

Tyngsboro', 

Northbi'idge 

Middlefield, 

Amherst, 

HiughaiB, 

Upton,  . 

Hopedale, 

Gt.  Barr'gt'n 

Chilmark, 

Leominster, 

Littleton, 

Natick, . 

Medford, 

Merrimac, 

Dennis, 

Needham, 

Holland, 

Weymouth, 

Blandford, 

Nahaut, 

Wilbraham, 

Barnstable, 

Medway, 

Melrose, 


81 

111 

.   108 

130 

31 

35 

.   117 

129 

.   159 

175 

.   269 

289 

.   144 

155 

.   130 

138 

71 

75 

,   776 

812 

65 

68 

.   574 

600 

.   604 

631 

.   244 

254 

.   173 

180 

,   669 

695 

26 

27 

.  1,089 

1,129 

.   151 

156 

.  1,434 

1,462 

.  1,972 

2,006 

.   405 

412 

.   428 

433 

.   504 

507 

25 

25 

.  1,783 

1,770 

.   173 

171 

.   101 

99 

.   197 

193 

.   607 

594 

.   444 

434 

.  1,769 

1,726 

,37-03 
,20-37 
,  12-90 
,10-25 
,  10-06 
.07-43 
,07-06 
,06-15 
,05-63 
,04-68 
,04-61 
,04-52 
,04-47 
,04-09 
,04-04 
,03-88 
,03-84 
,03-67 
.03-03 
,01-95 
,01-72 
,01-72 
.01-16 
.00-59 
.00-00 
,99-27 
.98-84 
.98-01 
.97-96 
,97-85 
,97-74 
.97-56 
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Uxbridge, 

Framingham, 

AVilliamst'wn, 

Carver, . 

Gloucester, 

Sandwich, 

Mansfield, 

Colrain, 

Dover,  . 

Dalton,. 

Mendon, 

N.  Andover, 

Essex,  . 

Enfield, 

Bridgewater, 

Heath,  . 

Halifax, 

Orleans, 

Kingston, 

Bradford, 

Rockland, 

Marshfield,- 

Mashpee, 

Lexington,  . 

Sunderland, 

Reading, 

Sterling, 

Williamsb'g, 

Ashland, 

Yarmouth, 

Randolph, 

Hopkinton, 


519 
1,705 
663 
131 
3,802 
210 
562 
240 
102 
513 
139 
620 
229 
183 
493 
100 

80 
159 
264 
664 
895 
231 

53 
448 

86 
692 
164 
350 
363 
220 
595 
578 


505 
1,658 
643 
127 
3,678 
203 
542 
231 

98 
491 
133 
593 
219 
175 
469 

95 

76j 
151 
2411 
630 
849 
219 

50 
422 

81 
650 
154 
328 
340 
206 
557 
541 


.97-30 
.97-24 
.96-98 
.96-94 
.96-73 
.96-66 
.96-44 
.96-25 
.96-07 
.95-71 
.95-68 
.95-64 
.95-63 
.95-62 
.95-13 
.95-00 
.95-00 
.94-96 
.94-88 
.94-87 
.94-86 
.94-80 
.94-33 
.94-19 
.94-18 
.93-93 
.93-90 
.93-71 
.98-66 
.93-63 
.93-61 
.93-59 
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66 

E.  Bridgew'r, 

436 

407 

.93-34 

113 

W.  Tisbury, . 

62 

55 

.88-70 

66 

Millis,  . 

149 

139 

.93-28 

114 

Foxborough, 

441 

391 

.88-66 

67 

Hubbardston, 

163 

152 

.93-25 

115 

Burlington,  . 

79 

70 

.88-60 

68 

Hanover, 

296 

276 

.93-24 

116 

Cummin  gton. 

104 

92 

.88-46 

69 

VV.  Springfi'd, 

998 

927 

.92-88 

117 

Walpole, 

431 

380 

.88-16 

70 

Holbrook,     . 

443 

411 

.92-77 

118 

Dedham, 

1,172 

1,031 

.87-96 

71 

Orange, 

872 

808 

.92-66 

119 

Princeton,      . 

124 

109 

.87-90 

72 

Wareham,     . 

475 

440 

.92-63 

120 

Westford, 

368 

323 

.87-77 

73 

Groton, . 

321 

297 

.92-52 

121 

Norwell, 

218 

191 

.87-61 

74 

Charlemont, . 

159 

147 

.92-45 

122 

Medfield,       . 

209 

183 

.87-56 

75 

Hawley, 

77 

71 

.92-20 

123 

Hardwick,     . 

361 

316 

.87-63 

76 

Ashburuham, 

368 

339 

.92-11 

124 

Cohasset, 

376 

329 

.87-50 

77 

W.  Boylston, 

501 

461 

.92-01 

125 

Lincoln, 

151 

132 

.87-41 

78 

Marlborough, 

2,152 

1,973 

.91-68 

126 

Somerset, 

312 

272 

.87-17 

79 

Shrewsbury, 

238 

218 

.91-59 

127 

Wellesley,    . 

505 

440 

.87-12 

80 

Milton, . 

802 

734 

.91-52 
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Chesterfield, 

92 

80 

.86-95 

81 

Provineet'wn, 

846 

773 

.91-37 
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Berlin,  . 

121 

105 

.86-77 
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Andover, 

989 

900 
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Winthrop,     . 
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431 

.86-72 
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Easthampton, 

786 
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Granby, 
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.86-66 

84 

Groveland,    . 

391 

355 

.90-79 

132 

Acton,   . 

282 

244 

.86-52 

85 

Wox-thington, 

108 

98 

.90-74 

133 

Leicester, 

581 

502 

.86-40 

86 

Belmont, 

421 

382 

.90-73 

134 

Braintree, 

853 

736 

.86-28 

87 

Marblehead, . 

1,131 

1,026 

.90-71 

135 

Concord, 

700 

603 

.86-14 

88 

Athol,    . 

998 

905 

.90-68 

136 

Wayland, 

375 

323 

.86-13 

89 

Roekport, 

693 

628 

.90-62 

137 

Hull,     . 

93 

80 

.86-02 

90 

Milford, 

1,265 

1,145 

.90-51 

138 

Maynard, 

528 

454 

.85-98 

91 

Stoneham,     . 

914 

827 

.90-48 

139 

Holliston, 

489 

420 

.86-88 

92 

Northboro',  . 

325 

294 

.90-46 

140 

Weston, 

247 

212 

.85-82 

93 

Easton, . 

824 

745 

.90-41 

141 

Boxborough, 

56 

48 

.85-71 

94 

Tolland, 

52 

47 

.90-38 

142 

Chelmsford, . 

472 

403 

.85-38 

95 

Townsend,    . 

280 

253 

.90-35 

143 

Attleborough, 

1,272 

1,086 

.85-37 

96 

Plainfield,     . 

71 

64 

.90-14 

144 

Harvard, 

135 

115 

.85-18 

97 

South  Hadley, 

751 

676 

.90-01 

145 

Huntington, . 

283 

241 

.86-16 

98 

Dan  vers, 

1,209 

1,088 

.89-99 

146 

W.  Brookfild, 

235 

200 

.86-10 

99 

Westminster, 

226 

203 

.89-82 

147 

Falmouth, 

401 

341 

.85-03 

100 

Plymouth,     . 

1,461 

1,310 

.89-66 

148 

Maiden, 

4,324 

3,676 

.85-01 

101 

Chatham, 

259 

232 

.89-57 

149 

Pembroke,    . 

193 

164 

.84-97 

102 

Everett, 

2,724 

2,439 

.89-53 

150 

Dighton, 

246 

209 

.84-95 

108 

Wakefield,    . 

1,336 

1,196 

.89-52 

151 

Erving, 

183 

155 

.84-69 

104 

N .  Attleboro', 

1,212 

1,084 

.89-43 

152 

Wilmington, 

220 

186 

.84-54 

105 

Conway, 

216 

193 

.89-35 

153 

Tewksbury,  . 

386 

326 

.84-45 

106 

Hudson, 

845 

755 

.89-34 

154 

Winchendon, 

777 

666 

.84-42 

107 

Somerville,  . 

7,601 

6,790 

.89-33 

155 

Sharon, 

211 

178 

.84-36 

108 

Holden, 

447 

399 

.89-26 

156 

Whitman, 

904 

762 

.84  29 

109 

Arlington,     . 

1,004 

895 

.89-14 

157 

Montague,     . 

1,132 

954 

.84-27 

110 

Manchester,  . 

255 

227 

.89-01 

158 

Leyden, 

63 

53 

.84-12 

111 

Bolton, . 

118 

105 

.88-98 

159 

W.  Stockb'ge, 

257 

216 

.84-04 

112 

Abington, 

687 

611 

.88-93 

160 

Brockton, 

5,018 

4,211 

.83-91 
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Wrentham,  . 

488 

409 

.83-81 

209 

Granville, 

191 

151 

.79-05 

162 

Saugus, 

751 

629 

.83-75 

210 

Fairhaven,    . 

453 

358 

.79-02 

163 

Lynnfield,     . 

104 

87 

.83-66 

211 

Pelham, 

81 

64 

.79-01 

164 

Stockbridge , 

367 

307 

.83-65 

212 

W.  Newbury, 

271 

214 

.78-96 

165 

Lynn,    . 

9,278 

7,755 

.83-58 

213 

Lancaster,     . 

346 

273 

.78-90 

166 

Petersham,    . 

133 

111 

.83-45 

214 

Prescott, 

47 

37 

.78-72 

167 

Becket, . 

157 

131 

.83-43 

215 

N.  Marlboro', 

173 

136 

.78-61 

168 

Bedford, 

157 

131 

.83-43 

216 

Gardner, 

1,626 

1,278 

.78-59 

169 

Bellingham, . 

245 

204 

.83-26 

217 

Adams, . 

1,778 

1,397 

.78-57 

170 

Ayer,     . 

478 

897 

.83-05 

218 

Southampton, 

191 

150 

.78-53 

171 

Methuen, 

936 

777 

.83-01 

219 

Oxford, 

391 

307 

.78-51 

172 

Eastbam, 

70 

58 

.82-85 

220 

Norwood, 

808 

630 

.77-97 

173 

Salisbury, 

204 

169 

.82-84 

221 

Savoy,  . 

86 

67 

.77-90 

174 

Beverly, 

1,817 

1,497 

.82-38 

222 

Norfolk, 

172 

134 

.77-90 

175 

Brookfield,    . 

520 

428 

.82-30 

223 

Swampscott, 

506 

394 

.77-86 

176 

Cheshire, 

192 

158 

.82-29 

224 

Edgartown,  . 

135 

105 

.77-77 

177 

Pittsfield,      . 

3,653 

3,006 

.82-28 

225 

W.  Bridgew'r, 

282 

219 

.77-65 

178 

Harwich, 

344 

283 

.82-26 

226 

Royalston,     . 

142 

110 

.77-46 

179 

Blackstone,  . 

879 

723 

.82-25 

227 

Auburn, 

311 

240 

.77-17 

180 

Paxton, 

56 

46 

.82-14 

228 

Swansea, 

219 

169 

.77-16 

181 

Middlelaoro', 

909 

745 

.81-95 

229 

Florida, 

83 

64 

.77-10 

182 

Leverett, 

143 

117 

.81-81 

230 

Avon,    . 

270 

208 

.77-03 

183 

Brewster, 

148 

121 

.81-75 

231 

Barre,    . 

371 

285 

.76-98 

184 

Otis,      . 

93 

76 

.81-72 

232 

Cottage  City, 

156 

120 

.76-92 

185 

Monson, 

606 

495 

.81-68 

233 

Sherborn, 

130 

100 

.76-92 

186 

Richmond,    . 

147 

120 

.81-63 

234 

Georgetown, 

360 

276 

.76-66 

187 

Winchester,  . 

1,012 

826 

.81-62 

235 

Grafton, 

936 

716 

.76-49 

188 

Buckland, 

266 

217 

.81-57 

236 

Brookline,     . 

2,241 

1,706 

.76-12 

189 

Longmeadow, 

347 

283 

.81-55 

237 

Sturbridge,  . 

359 

273 

.76-04 

190 

Westfield,     . 

1,723 

1,403 

.81-42 

238 

Hanson, 

200 

152 

.76-00 

191 

Dartmouth,  . 

507 

412 

.81-26 

239 

Boston, . 

74252 

56364 

.75-90 

192 

Shutesbury,  . 

90 

73 

.81-11 

240 

Agawam, 

483 

365 

.75-56 

193 

Lenox, . 

518 

417 

.80-50 

241 

Shelburne,    . 

253 

191 

.75-49 

194 

Greenfield,    . 

1,068 

859 

.80-43 

242 

Clarksbui'g,  . 

155 

117 

.75-48 

195 

Peabody, 

1,860 

1,492 

.80-21 

243 

Mattapoisett, 

163 

123 

.75-46 

196 

Hadley, 

317 

254 

.80-12 

244 

Scituate, 

427 

321 

.75-17 

197 

Truro,  . 

181 

145 

.80-11 

245 

Freetown,     . 

184 

138 

.75-00 

198 

Gay  Head,    . 

25 

20 

.80-00 

246 

Montgomery, 

44 

33 

.75-00 

199 

Tisbury, 

125 

100 

.80-00 

247 

Northampt'n, 

2,589 

1,942 

.75-00 

200 

Plympton,     . 

65 

52 

.80-00 

248 

Billerica, 

451 

338 

.74-94 

201 

Newton, 

4,601 

3,680 

.79-98 

249 

Hamilton, 

171 

128 

.74-85 

202 

Rowe,    . 

84 

67 

.79-76 

250 

Templeton,  . 

540 

404 

.74-81 

203 

Cambridge,  . 

12644 

10074 

.79-66 

251 

Bourne, 

315 

235 

.74-60 

204 

Pepperell,     . 

627 

499 

.79-58 

252 

Hatfield, 

256 

191 

.74-60 

205 

Hancock, 

88 

70 

.79-54 

253 

Lunenburg,  . 

207 

154 

.74-39 

206 

Greenwich,   . 

63 

50 

.79-36 

254 

Carlisle, 

78 

58 

.74-35 

207 

Dracut, . 

369 

292 

.79-13 

255 

Worcester,    . 

16538 

12286 

.74-28 

208 

Wai-ren, 

933 

738 

.79-09 

256 

Duxbury, 

308 

228 

.74-02 
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257 

Bernardston, 

100 

74 

.74-00 

305 

Phillipston,  . 

86 

58 

.67-44 

258 

Goshen, 

46 

34 

.78-91 

306 

Washington, 

95 

64 

.67-86 

259 

Wenham, 

137 

101 

.78-72 

807 

Lanesboro',  . 

195 

181 

.67-17 

260 

Rowley, 

213 

157 

.73-70 

808 

Acushnet, 

141 

94 

.66-66 

261 

Northfield,    . 

231 

170 

.73-59 

309 

Russell, 

180 

120 

.66-66 

262 

Middleton,    . 

163 

119 

.78-00 

310 

Westhampt'n, 

92 

61 

.66-80 

263 

Douglas, 

384 

280 

.72-91 

811 

Rochester,     . 

160 

106 

.66-25 

264 

Millburj, 

914 

665 

.72-75 

312 

Wales,  . 

145 

96 

.66-20 

265 

Topsfield, 

150 

109 

.72-66 

313 

Southboro,    . 

387 

256 

.66-14 

266 

Marion, 

142 

103 

.72-58 

314 

Fitchburg,     . 

4,625 

8,039 

.65-70 

267 

Norton, 

211 

153 

.72-51 

815 

New  Salem, . 

136 

89 

.65-44 

268 

Egremont,     . 

120 

87 

.72-50 

316 

Berkley, 

169 

110 

.65-08 

269 

Sheffield,       . 

299 

216 

.72-24 

317 

Clinton, 

2,078 

1,351 

.65-01 

270 

Peru,     . 

43 

31 

.72-09 

318 

N.  Reading,  . 

187 

121 

.64-70 

271 

Westboro',    . 

870 

626 

.71-95 

319 

Watertown,  . 

1,215 

772 

.63-53 

272 

Taunton, 

4,543 

3,260 

.71-75 

820 

Boxford, 

159 

101 

.63-52 

273 

Deerfield, 

485 

848 

.71-75 

321 

Haverhill, 

5,003 

8,167 

.63-80 

274 

Newbury, 

230 

165 

.71-78 

822 

Shirley, 

231 

146 

.63-20 

275 

Warwick, 

102 

73 

.71-56 

823 

Stoughton,    . 

885 

558 

.63-05 

276 

Rehoboth, 

311 

222 

.71-38 

324 

Sandisfield,  . 

160 

100 

.62-50 

277 

Spencer, 

1,898 

1,350 

.71-31 

325 

Amesbmy,    . 

1,624 

996 

.61-33 

278 

Ludlow, 

446 

318 

.71-30 

326 

Brimfield, 

158 

96 

.60-75 

279 

Quincy, 

4,320 

3,067 

.70-99 

327 

Nantucket,    . 

495 

300 

.60-60 

280 

Wendell,       . 

93 

66 

.70-96 

328 

Salem,  . 

5,438 

3,281 

.60-39 

281 

Hyde  Park,  . 

1,991 

1,413 

.70-96 

329 

Hampden,     . 

113 

68 

.60-17 

282 

Belchertowu, 

475 

337 

.70-94 

830 

Tyi'ingham,  . 

70 

42 

.60-00 

283 

Chester, 

227 

161 

.70-92 

331 

Seekonk, 

272 

163 

.59-92 

284 

N.  Braintree, 

109 

77 

.70-64 

382 

Chicopee, 

2,455 

1,457 

.59-34 

285 

Charlton, 

315 

222 

.70-47 

383 

Westport, 

411 

248 

.59-12 

286 

Revere, 

1,320 

928 

.70-31 

384 

Newburyp't, 

2,341 

1,373 

.58-65 

287 

Stow,     . 

148 

104 

.70-27 

335 

N.  Adams,     . 

8,207 

1,881 

.58-65 

288 

Palmer, 

1,174 

825 

.70-27 

336 

Lawrence,     . 

9,059 

5,176 

.57-13 

289 

Woburn, 

2,894 

2,024 

.69-98 

887 

Franklin, 

1,021 

582 

.57-00 

290 

Whately, 

123 

86 

.69-91 

388 

Dudley, 

567 

823 

.56-96 

291 

Chelsea, 

5,037 

8,514 

.69-76 

339 

New  Ashford 

25 

14 

.56-00 

292 

Raynham,     . 

214 

149 

.69-62 

340 

Ware,    . 

1,593 

890 

.55-86 

293 

Dunstable,    . 

59 

41 

.69-49 

341 

Monterey,     . 

108 

57 

.55-38 

294 

Springfield,  . 

7,716 

5,347 

.69-29 

342 

Lowell, 

14229 

7,748 

.54-45 

295 

Windsor, 

103 

71 

.68-98 

348 

Fall  River, 

16814 

8,607 

.52-75 

296 

Lee, 

703 

488 

.68-70 

844 

New  Bedford 

9,466 

4,985 

.52-66 

297 

Gill,       . 

131 

90 

.68-70 

345 

Wellfleet,      . 

245 

129 

.52-65 

298 

Waltham, 

2,915 

2,002 

.68-67 

346 

Canton, 

755 

397 

.52-58 

299 

Sutton,  . 

510 

349 

.68-43 

347 

Mt.Wash'gt'n 

,       21 

11 

.52-38 

300 

Alford, . 

38 

26 

.68-42 

348 

N.  Brookfield 

,     875 

489 

.50-17 

301 

Lakeville, 

121 

82 

.67-76 

849 

Holyoke, 

7,920 

3,327 

.42-00 

302 

Boylston, 

124 

84 

67-74 

350 

Gosnold, 

15 

6 

.40-00 

303 

Dana,    . 

127 

86 

.67-71 

851 

Southbridge, 

1,788 

694 

.38-92 

304 

Ipswich, 

867 

585 

.67-47 

352 

Webster, 

1,502 

488 

.32-49 
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GRADUATED   TABLES— Third  Series. 

[county  tables.] 

In  lohich  all  the  Toions  in  the  respective  Counties  in  the  State  are 
numerically  arranged  according  to  the  Average  Attendance  of 
their  Children  upon  the  Public  Schools  for  the  Year  1893-94. 


[For  an  explanation  of  the  principles  on  which  the  Tables  are  constructed,  see  ante,  p.  cxxiii] 
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DENMS,      . 

428 

433 

1.01-16 

9 

Falmouth, 

401 

341 

.85-03 

2 

Barnstable,    . 

607 

594 

.97-85 

10 

Eastham, 

70 

58 

.82-85 

3 

Sandwich, 

.   210 

203 

.96-66 

11 

Harwich, 

344 

283 

.82-26 

4 

Orleans, 

159 

151 

.94-96 

12 

Brewster, 

148 

121 

.81-75 

5 

Mashpee, 

53 

50 

. 94-33 

13 

Truro,    . 

181 

145 

.80-11 

6 

Yarmouth, 

220 

206 

.93-63 

14 

Bourne, . 

315 

235 

.74-60 

7 

Provincetown, 

846 

773 

.91-37 

15 

Wellfleet,       . 

245 

129 

.52-65 

8 

Chatham, 

259 

232 

.89-57 

BERKSHIRE   COUNTY. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 


HINSDALE,  . 

Gt.  Barringfn, 

Williamst'wn, 

Dal  ton,  . 

W.  Stockb'ge, 

Stockbridge, 

Becket,  . 

Cheshire, 

Pittsfield, 

Otis, 

Richmond, 

Lenox,   . 

Hancock, 

N.  Marlboro' 

Adams,  . 

Savoy,    . 


269 

289 

1.07-43 

17 

669 

695 

1.03-88 

18 

663 

643 

.96-98 

19 

513 

491 

.95-71 

20 

257 

216 

.84-04 

21 

367 

307 

.83-65 

22 

157 

131 

.83-43 

23 

192 

158 

.82-29 

24 

3,653 

3,006 

.82-28 

25 

93 

76 

.81-72 

26 

147 

120 

.81-63 

27 

518 

417 

,80-50 

28 

88 

70 

.79-54 

29 

173 

136 

.78-61 

30 

1,778 

1,397 

.78-67 

31 

86 

67 

.77-90 

32 

Florida, 

Clarksburg, 

Egremont, 

Sheffield, 

Peru, 

Windsor, 

Lee, 

Alford,  . 

Washington 

Lanesboro' 

Sandisfield, 

Tj-ringham, 

North  Adams, 

New  Ashford, 

Monterey, 

Mt.  Wash'gt'n, 


83 

64 

155 

117 

120 

87 

299 

216 

43 

31 

103 

71 

703 

483 

38 

26 

95 

64 

195 

131 

160 

100 

70 

42 

3,207 

1,881 

25 

14 

103 

57 

21 

11 

.77-10 
. 75-48 
.72-50 
.72-24 
.72-09 
.68-93 
.68-70 

68-42 
.67-36 

67-17 
.62-50 

60-00 
.58-65 
.56-00 
.55-33 

52-38 
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BRISTOL   COUNTY. 
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MMSFIEID, 

562 

542 

.96-44 

11 

Norton, . 

211 

153 

.72-51 

2 

Easton,  . 

824 

745 

.90-41 

12 

Taunton, 

4,548 

3,260 

.71-75 

3 

N.  Attleboro' 

1,212 

1,084 

.89-43 

13 

Rehoboth, 

311 

222 

.71-38 

4 

Somerset, 

312 

272 

.87-17 

14 

Raynham, 

214 

149 

.69-62 

5 

Attleborough, 

1,272 

1,086 

.85-37 

15 

i^cushnet, 

141 

94 

.66-66 

6 

Dighton, 

246 

209 

.84-95 

16 

Berkley, 

169 

110 

.65-08 

7 

Dartmouth,    . 

507 

412 

.81-26 

17 

Seekonk, 

272 

163 

.59-92 

8 

Fairhaven, 

453 

358 

.79-02 

18 

Westport, 

411 

243 

.59-12 

9 

Swansea, 

219 

169 

.77-16 

19 

Fall  River,     . 

16314 

8,607 

.52-75 

10 

Freetown, 

184 

138 

.75-00 

20 

New  Bedford, 

9,466 

4,985 

.52-66 

DUKES   COUNTY. 


1 

CHIIMRE, . 

26 

27 

1.03-84 

5 

Edgartown,   . 

135 

105 

.77-77 

2 

W.  Tisburv,  . 

62 

65 

.88-70 

6 

Cottage  City, 

156 

120 

.76-92 

8 

Tisbury, 

125 

100 

.80-00 

7 

Gosnold, 

15 

6 

.40-00 

4 

Gay  Head,     . 

25 

20 

.80-00 

ESSEX  COUNTY. 


MERRIMAC, . 

Nahant, . 

Gloucester, 

N.  Andover, 

Essex,    . 

Bradford, 

Andover, 

Grovel  and, 

Marblehead, 

Roekport, 

Danvers, 

Manchester, 

Saugus, . 

Lynnfield, 

Lynn,     . 

Methuen, 

Salisbury, 

Beverly, 


.      405 

412 

1.01-72 

19 

.       101 

99 

.98-01 

20 

.   3,802 

8,678 

.96-73 

21 

.      620 

693 

.95-64 

22 

.      229 

219 

.95-68 

23 

.      664 

630 

.94  87 

24 

.      989 

900 

.91-00 

25 

.      891 

355 

.90-79 

26 

.    1,131 

1,026 

.90-71 

27 

.      693 

628 

.90-62 

28 

.    1,209 

1,088 

.89-99 

29 

.      255 

227 

.89-01 

30 

.      751 

629 

.83-75 

31 

.       104 

87 

.83-66 

32 

.   9,278 

7,755 

.83-58 

83 

.      986 

777 

.83-01 

84 

.      204 

169 

.82-84 

35 

.   1,817 

1,497 

.82-38 

Peabody, 

W.  Newbury, 

Swampscott, 

Georgetown, 

Hamilton, 

Wenham, 

Rowley, 

Middleton, 

Topsfield, 

Newbury, 

Ipswich, 

Boxford, 

Haverhill, 

Amesbmy, 

Salem,    . 

Newburyport, 

Lawrence, 


1,860 

1,492 

271 

214 

506 

394 

360 

276 

171 

128 
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101 

213 
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168 

119 

150 

109 

280 
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585 
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5,176 

.80-21 
.78-96 
.77-86 
.76-66 
.74-86 
.73-72 
.78-70 
.73-00 
.72-66 
.71-78 
.67-47 
.63-52 
.63-30 
.61-33 
.60-39 
.58-65 
.57-13 
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FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 
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BucMand, 

Shutesbury, 

Greenfield, 

Rowe,    . 

Shelburne, 

Bernardston, 

Northfield, 

Deerfield, 

Warwick, 

Wendell, 

VVhately, 

Gill,       . 

New  Salem, 


266 

90 

1,068 

84 

253 

100 

231 

485 

102 

93 

123 

131 

136 


217 
73 

859 
67 

191 
74 

170 

348 
73 
66 
86 
90 
89 


.81-57 
.81-11 
.80-43 
.79-76 
.75-49 
.74-00 
.73-59 
.71-76 
.71-56 
.70-96 
.69-91 
.68-70 
.65-44 


HAMPDEN  COUNTY. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 


SODTHWICK, 

180 

138 

1.06-15 

12 

Holland, 

25 

25 

1.00-00 

13 

Blandford,     . 

173 

171 

.98-84 

14 

Wilbraham,  . 

197 

193 

.97-96 

15 

W.  Springfi'd, 

998 

927 

.92-88 

16 

Tolland, 

52 

47 

.90-38 

17 

Monson,     '     . 

606 

495 

.81-68 

18 

Longmeadow, 

347 

283 

.81-55 

19 

Westfield,      . 

1,723 

1,403 

.81'-42 

20 

Granville, 

191 

151 

.79-05 

21 

Agawani, 

483 

365 

.75-56 

22 

Montgomery, 

Ludlow, 

Chester, 

Palmer, . 

Springfield 

Russell, 

Wales,   . 

Brimfield, 

Hampden, 

Chieopee, 

Holyoke, 


44 

33 

.      446 

318 

.       227 

161 

.    1,174 

825 

.   7,716 

5,347 

.      180 

120 

.       145 

96 

.       158 

96 

.       113 

68 

.   2,455 

1,457 

.   7,920 

3,327 

.75-00 
.71-30 
.70-92 
.70-27 
.69-29 
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.66-20 
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.60-17 
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HAMPSHIRE  COUNTY. 
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2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 


MIDDLEFIELD,       . 
Amherst, 
Enfield, . 
Williamsb'rg, 
Easthampton, 
Worthington, 
Plainfield, 
South  Hadley, 
Cummington, 
Chesterfield,  . 
Gran  by, 
Huntington,  . 


65 

68 

1.04-61 

13 

574 

6001.04-521 

14 

183 

175 

.95-62 

15 

350 

328 

.93-71 

16 

786 

715 

.90-96 

17 

108 

98 

.90-74 

18 

71 

64 

.90-14 

19 

751 

676 

.90-01 

20 

104 

92 

.88-46 

21 

92 

80 

.86-95 

22 

120 

104 

.86-66 

23 

283 

241 

.85-15 

Hadley, . 

Greenwich,    . 

Pel  ham, 

Prescott, 

Southamj)ton, 

Northampton, 

Hatfield, 

Goshen, . 

Belehei'town, 

Westhampt'n, 

Ware,     . 


317 

254 

63 

50 

81 

64 

47 

37 

191 

150 

2,589 

1,942 

256 

191 

46 

34 

475 

337 

92 

61 

1,593 

890 

.80-12 
.79-36 
.79-01 
.78-72 
.78-53 
.75-00 
.74-60 
.73-91 
.70-94 
.66-30 
.55-86 
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MIDDLESEX  COUNTY. 
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ASHBY.       . 

117 

129 

1.10-25 

28 

Wayland, 

375 

323 

.86-13 

2 

Sudbury, 

159 

175 

1 . 10-06 

29 

Maynard, 

528 

454 

.85-98 

3 

Tyngsboro\  . 

71 

75 

1.05-63 

30 

Hoiliston, 

489 

420 

.85-88 

4 

Littleton, 

151 

156 

1.03-03 

31 

Weston, 

247 

212 

.85-82 

5 

Natick,  . 

1,434 

1,462 

1.01-95 

32 

Boxborougli, . 

56 

48 

.85-71 

6 

Medford, 

1,972 

2,006 

1.01-72 

33 

Chelmsford,  . 

,472 

403 

.85-38 

7 

Melrose, 

1,769 

1,726 

.97-50 

34 

Maiden, 

4,324 

3,676 

.85-01 

8 

Fraraingham, 

1,705 

1,658 

.97-24 

35 

Wilmington, . 

220 

186 

.84-54 

9 

Lexington,     . 

448 

422 

.94-19 

36 

Tewksbury,  . 

386 

326 

.84-45 

10 

Reading, 

692 

650 

.93-93 

37 

Bedford, 

157 

131 

.83-43 

11 

Ashland, 

363 

340 

.93-66 

38 

Ayer,      . 

478 

397 

.83-05 

12 

Hopkiuton,    . 

578 

541 

.93-59 

39 

Winchester,  . 

1,012 

8-26 

.81-62 

13 

Groton,  . 

321 

297 

.92-52 

40 

Newton, 

4,601 

3,680 

.79-98 

14 

Marlborough, 

2,152 

1,973 

.91-68 

41 

Cambridge,   . 

12644 

10074 

.79-66 

15 

Belmont, 

421 

382 

.90-73 

42 

Pepperell, 

627 

499 

.79-58 

16 

Stoneham, 

914 

827 

.90  48 

43 

Dracut,  . 

369 

292 

.79-13 

17 

Townsend,     . 

280 

253 

.90-35 

44 

Sherborn, 

130 

100 

.76-92 

18 

Everett, 

2,724 

2,439 

.89-53 

45 

Bill  erica, 

451 

838 

.74-94 

19 

Wakefield,     . 

1,336 

1,196 

.89-52 

46 

Carlisle, 

78 

58 

.74-35 

20 

Hudson, 

845 

755 

.89-34 

47 

Stow,     . 

148 

104 

.70-27 

21 

Somerville,    . 

7,601 

6,790 

.89-33 

48 

Woburn, 

2,894 

2,024 

.69-93 

22 

Arlington, 

1,004 

895 

.89-14 

49 

Dunstable,     . 

59 

41 

.69-49 

23 

Bvirlington,    . 

79 

70 

.88-60 

50 

Waltham, 

2,915 

2,002 

.68-67 

24 

Westford, 

368 

328 

.87-77 

51 

N.  Reading,  . 

187 

121 

.64-70 

25 

Lincoln, 

151 

132 

.87-41 

52 

Watertown,   . 

1,215 

772 

.63-58 

26 

Acton,    . 

282 

244 

.86-52 

53 

Shirley, . 

231 

146 

.63-20 

27 

Concord, 

700 

603 

.86-14 

54 

Lowell,  . 

14229 

7,748 

.54-45 

NANTUCKET   COUNTY. 


NORFOLK  COUNTY. 


1 

NEEDMM,  . 

504 

507 

1.00-59 

8 

Milton,  . 

802 

734 

.91-52 

2 

Weymouth,   . 

1,783 

1,770 

.99-27 

9 

Foxborough, . 

441 

391 

.88-66 

3 

Medway, 

444 

434 

.97-74 

10 

Walpole, 

431 

380 

.88-16 

4 

Dover,    . 

102 

98 

.96-07 

11 

Dedham, 

1,172 

1,031 

.87-96 

5 

Randolph, 

595 

557 

.93-61 

12 

Medfield, 

209 

183 

.87-55 

6 

Millis,    . 

149 

139 

.93-28 

13'  Cohasset, 

376 

329 

.87-50 

7 

Hoi  brook. 

443 

411 

.92-77 

14  Wellesley,     . 

505 

440 

.87-12 
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NORFOLK  COUNTY— Concluded. 
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Braintree, 

853 

736 

.86-28 

22 

Brookline, 

2,241 

1,706 

.76-12 

16 

Sharon, . 

211 

178 

.84-36 

23 

Quincy, . 

4,320 

3,067 

.70-99 

17 

Wrentham,    . 

488 

409 

.83-81 

24 

Hyde  Park,    . 

1,991 

1,413 

.70-96 

18 

Bellingham,  . 

245 

204 

.83-26 

25 

Stoughtou,     . 

885 

558 

.63-05 

19  Norwood, 

808 

630 

.77-97 

26 

Franklin, 

1,021 

582 

.57-00 

20 

Norfolk, 

172 

134 

.77-90 

27 

Canton,  . 

755 

397 

.52-58 

21 

Avon,     , 

270 

208 

.77-03 

PLYMOUTH  COUNTY. 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 


HEVGHAM,  . 

Carver,  . 

Bridgewater, 

Halifax, 

Kingston, 

Rockland, 

Marshfield, 

E.  Bridgew'r, 

Hanover, 

War  eh  am, 

Plymouth, 

Abington, 

Nor  well, 

Hull,      . 


604 

631 

1.04-47 

15 

131 

127 

.96-94 

16 

493 

469 

.95-13 

17 

80 

76 

.95-00 

18 

254 

241 

.94-88 

19 

895 

849 

.94-86 

20 

231 

219 

.94-80 

21 

436 

407 

.93-34 

22 

296 

276 

.93-24 

23 

475 

440 

.92-63 

24 

1,461 

1,310 

.89-66 

25 

687 

611 

.88-93 

26 

218 

191 

.87-61 

27 

93 

80 

.86-02 

Pembroke, 

193 

164 

Whitman, 

904 

762 

Brockton, 
Middleboro',  . 

5,018 
909 

4,211 

745 

Plympton, 
W.  Bridgew'r, 

65 
282 

52 
219 

Hanson, 

200 

152 

Mattapoisett, 
Scituate, 

163 

427 

123 
321 

Duxbury, 
Marion, . 

308 
142 

228 
103 

Lakeville, 

121 

82 

Rochester, 

160 

106 

.84-97 
.84-29 
.83-91 
.81-95 
.80-00 
.77-65 
.76-00 
.75-46 
.75-17 
.74-02 
.72-53 
.67-76 
.66-25 


SUFFOLK  COUNTY. 


WMTHROP, , 
Boston, 


497 
74252 


431 
56364 


.86-72 
.75-90 


Revere,  . 

Chelsea, 


1,320 
5,037 


928 
3,514 


.70-31 
.69-76 


WORCESTER  COUNTY. 


OAKHAM,     . 
Rutland, 
Northbridge, 
Upton,   . 
Hopedale, 
Leominster,   . 


81 

111 

1.37-03 

7 

144 

155 

1.07-06 

8 

776 

812 

1.04-63 

9 

244 

254 

1.04-09 

10 

173 

180 

1.04-04 

11 

1.089 

1,129 

1.03-67 

12 

Uxbridge, 

Mendon, 

Sterling, 

Hubbardston, 

Ashburnham, 

W.  Boylston, . 


519 

505 

139 

133 

164 

154 

163 

152 

368 

339 

501 

461 

.97-30 
.95-68 
.93-90 
.93-25 
.92-11 
.92-01 


SCHOOL  EETURNS. 
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WORCESTER  COUNTY  -  Concluded. 
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13 

Shrewsbury,  . 

238 

218 

.91-59 

37 

Barre,    . 

371 

285 

.76-98 

14 

Athol,    . 

998 

905 

.90-68 

38 

Grafton, 

936 

716 

.76-49 

15 

Milford, 

1,265 

1,145 

.90-51 

39 

Sturbridge,    . 

359 

273 

.76-04 

16 

Nortliboro',    . 

325 

294 

.90-46 

40 

Templeton,    . 

640 

404 

.74-81 

17 

Westminster, 

226 

203 

.89-82 

41 

Lunenburg,   . 

207 

154 

.74-39 

18 

Holden, . 

447 

399 

.89-26 

42 

Worcester,     . 

16538 

12286 

.74-28 

19 

Bolton,  . 

118 

105 

.88-98 

43 

Douglas, 

384 

280 

.72-91 

20 

Princeton, 

124 

109 

.87-90 

44 

Millbury, 

914 

665 

.72-75 

21 

Hardwiek, 

361 

316 

.87-53 

45 

Westborough, 

870 

626 

.71-95 

22 

Berlin,   . 

121 

105 

.86-77 

46 

Spencer, 

1,893 

1,350 

.71-31 

23 

Leicester, 

581 

502 

.86-40 

47 

N.  Braintree, 

109 

77 

.70-64 

24 

Harvard, 

135 

115 

.85-18 

48 

Charlton, 

815 

222 

.70-47 

25 

W.  Brookfield, 

235 

200 

.85-10 

49 

Sutton,  . 

510 

349 

.68-43 

26 

Winchendon, 

777 

656 

.84-42 

50 

Boylston, 

124 

84 

.67-74 

27 

Petersham,     . 

133 

111 

.83-45 

51 

Dana,     . 

127 

86 

.67-71 

28 

Brookfield,     . 

520 

428 

.82-30 

52 

Phillij)ston,    . 

86 

58 

.67-44 

29 

Blackstone,    . 

879 

723 

.82-25 

63 

Southboro',    . 

387 

256 

.66-14 

30 

Paxton, . 

56 

46 

.82-14 

64 

Fitchburg, 

4,625 

3,039 

.66-70 

31 

Warren, 

933 

738 

.79-09 

55 

Clinton, 

2,078 

1,361 

.65-01 

32 

Lancaster, 

346 

273 

.78-90 

56 

Dudley, . 

667 

323 

.56-96 

33 

Gardner, 

1,626 

1,278 

.78-59 

57 

N.  Brookfield, 

876 

439 

.60-17 

34 

Oxford, . 

391 

307 

.78-51 

58 

Soutlibridge, . 

1,783 

694 

.38-92 

35 

Royal  ston,     . 

142 

110 

.77-46 

59 

Webster, 

1,502 

488 

.32-49 

36 

Aubm'n, 

311 

240 

.77-17 
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Table  in  which  all  the  Counties  are  numerically  arranged^  according 
to  the  Average  Attendance  of  their  Children  upon  the  Public 
Schools  for  the  Tear  1893-94. 


CO 

en 

CO 

COUNTIES. 

Ratio  of 
Attendance. 

1 

3 

2 

6 

4 

5 

8 

9 

7 

11 

10 

13 

12 

14 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

BARNSTABLE,  . 

Plymouth, 

Franklin,  . 

Dukes, 

Norfolk,    . 

Middlesex, 

Hampshire, 

Berkshire, 

Suffolk,      . 

Worcester, 

Essex, 

Hampden, 

Bristol, 

Nantucket, 

.88-14 
.86-54 
.83-27 
.79-59 
.79-33 
.79-22 
.78-49 
.77-20 
.75-50 
.74-23 
.74-05 
.62-91 
.60-78 
.60-60 

State 

.74-70 

INDEX 


INDEX. 


Abstract  of  school  committees'  returns  for  1893-94.     See  Statistics. 

Academies,  abstract  of  school  committees'  returns  of, viii-lxxvii 

Acts  and  Resolves  of  1893  and  1894, 433-453 

Adams,  John,  taught  during  the  French  and  Indian  war  in  one  high  school  for 

both  sexes, 455 

Agassiz,  Prof.  Louis,  at  fifth  annual  meeting  of  Teachers'  Association,  .        .        .      478 

Age,  limit  of  school, 5^  44O 

Age  and  schooling  certificate  must  certify  to  an-attendance  of  thirty  weeks,  .      446,  447 

Agents  of  the'Board,  duties  of, 13,  14 

Co-operation  of,  Secretary's  acknowledgment  of, 145,  145 

Expenditures  for, 154 

Names  of, 5 

Reports  of.    See  the  names  of  the  agents. 

Special  fields  assigned  to, 145-147 

Alcohol.     See  Physiology  and  hygiene. 

Aldrich,  George  I.,  report  of,  as  visitor  to  Bridgewater  Normal  School, .        .        .  21-25 

Report  of,  as  visitor  to  Salem  Normal  School, 29-31 

Algebra,  elementary  course  in, 398-401 

American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  report  of, •       .        105-107 

Age  which  pupils  are  admitted, IO5 

Average  length  of  schooling, 106 

Expenditures  for  instruction  of, 125 

Health  of  pupils, IO5 

Instruction,  methods  of,  modified  to  meet  changed  conditions,         .        .        .      105 

Law  relating  to, 104 

Manual  training.  Important  part  of  education 106 

Principal  of.  Job  Williams,  M.A., IO5 

Progress  and  prosperity  of, 105 

Speech  and  lip  reading 106 

Statistics  of,  for  1893-94, 105 

Time  allowed  at  asylum  should  be  increased, 105 

American  Institute  of  Instruction,  cutting  or  slip  from  American  Lyceum,    .        ,      478 
Massachusetts  Teachers'. Association,  quite  difierent  from,        ....      478 

Resolve  and  order  of, 468 

Anagnos,  M.,  director  of  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 115 

Apparatus,  amount  of  school  fund  expended  for,  by  towns,    ....  viii-lxxvii 
Appendices : 

A.    Report  of  George  A.  "Walton,  agent  of  Board, 163-186 


B.  Report  of  John  T.  Prince,  agent  of  Board,  . 

C.  Report  of  A.  W.  Edson,  agent  of  Board, 

D.  Report  of  G.  T.  Fletcher,  agent  of  Board,    . 
E.,  Report  of  J.  W.  MacDonald,  agent  of  Board, 
F.  Report  of  H.  T.  Bailey,  agent  of  Board, 


187-201 
203-232 
233-243 
245-263 
265-281 
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Appendices  —  Contimied.  page 

G.    Report  of  State  examination  and  certification  of  teachers,  .        .        .       283-304: 

H.    Course  of  studies  for  elementary  schools, 305-429 

I.    Massachusetts  School  Legislation  for  1893-94, 431-453 

J.    Programme  of  the  fiftieth  annual  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Teachers' 

Association,  with  the  historical  address  of  Ell)ridge  Smith,     .        ,       455-490 
Appropriations,  by  cities  and  towns  of  State,  per  child,    ....        Ixxxi-xcvii 

By  cities  and  towns  of  counties,  per  child, xciv-cvii 

By  counties,  including  dog  tax  and  other  contributions,    ....       52,  cviii 

By  counties,  per  child, cix 

By  State,  per  child, 52,  83,  cix 

For  public  schools,  absti'act  of  school  committees' returns,        .        .       52,  vi-lxxvii 
Percentage  of  taxable  property,  appropriated  for  support  of  public  schools,     .      cxi 

By  cities  and  towns  of  State, cxi-cxiv 

By  cities  and  towns  of  counties, cxv-cxx 

By  counties cxxi 

By  counties,  including  voluntary  contributions, cxxii 

By  State,  per  child, 52,  83,  cix 

Summary  of,  for  1893-94,  in  Secretary's  report, 51,  75 

Arithmetic,  elementary  course  in, 339-349 

Arnold,  Thomas,  secret  of  his  success  in  moulding  character, 124 

Arts  and  sciences,  sympathies  between,  fair  subject  for  a  lecture,    ....      484 

Art  School,  Normal.     See  Normal  Art  School. 

Association,  Massachusetts  Teachers'.    See  Teachers. 

Asylum  for  Deaf  at  Hartford,  Conn.     See  American  Asylum. 

Atlas  map  of  Massachusetts,  distribution  of,  in  the  public  schools,         .        .        .      436 

Attendance  and  truancy,  act  relating  to, 437 

Attendance  of  children  upon  public  schools 54-67 

Absence,  time  allowed  by  law  for,      . 440 

Act  relative  to, 440-445 

Age  of,  compulsory, 440 

Age,  limits  of,  not  fixed  by  statute  outside  of  compulsory,        ....      440 

School  committees,  have  power  to  provide  for,  outside  of  compulsory  age,  .      440 

Children  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  enumeration  and  enrolment  of,  54,  55 

Exception  to  law  requiring  attendance, 440 

Number  of,  in  State, 56 

Attending  public  schools 59 

Attending  in  excess  of  number  within  compulsory  age,      ....        57 

Where  they  may  attend  school 438,  441 

Out  of  town  by  agreement  of  school  committee, 438,439 

In  adjoining  town  and  committee  pay  for  instruction,         ....      441 

Counties,  rank  of,  in  State cxxxiv 

Towns,  rank  in, cxxiii-cxxxiii 

Increase  keeping  pace  with  number  of  children  of  school  age,  ....       56 
Minor  under  guardianship,  attendance  of,  where  guardian  resides,  .        .        .      441 

Parochial  schools,  effect  of,  on  attendance 78 

Percentage  of,  and  gain  in,  attendance, 62-65 

Private  schools,  effect  of,  on  attendance, 78 

Regularity  of  attendance, 61 

Statistics  of,  abstract  of, ii-lxxiv 

Table  showing  increase  and  decrease, 59 

Time  of  attendance,  schools  keeping  so  long, 440 

Towns,  rank  of,  in  State,  in  attendance cxxiv-cxxvii 

Bailey,  Henry  T.,  agent  of  the  Board,  report  of, 265-281 

Art  education  claiming  wider  public  interest, 281 

Art  element  in  drawing, 272,  273 

Clay  modelling,  tendency  to  reduce  amount  of,  apparent,         .        .        .        .279 
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Bailey,  Henry  T.,  agent  of  the  Board,  report  of —  Continued.  page 

Drawing,  list  of  special  teachers  and  supervisors  of, 277,  278 

Changes  within  the  last  five  years, 279 

Demand  for  instruction  in,  increasing, 281 

Illustrative  sketching  should  be  encouraged  and  directed,         ....      272 

Inter-relation  of  drawing  and  nature  study, 273-275 

Nature  study  destined  to  bring  drawing  into  towns, 275,  276 

Normal  schools,  drawing  in,  becoming  more  helpful  to  students,      .        .        ,      260 

Change  in  corps  of  instructors  in, 280 

Pictorial  drawings,  tendency  to  increase  time  given  to, 280 

Courses,  group  subjects  by  months, 280 

Paidology,  revelation  of, 268 

Sargent,  L.  W.,  assistant  in  drawing  for  western  counties,        ....      267 

Return  of,  from  Europe, 267 

Sketches  by  pupils, 269-275 

Sketch-book,  every  pupil  should  use  one, 280 

Smaller  towns,  statement  of  case  by  Mr.  Sargent  in  regard  to  drawing  in,      .      276 
Technical  instruction  and  its  vital  relation  to  illustrative  sketching,  .        .      273 

Type  solids,  tendency  to  use  less  time  on, 280 

Use  of  drawing  in  other  studies, 272 

Barnstable  County,  report  of  agent  upon, 163-186 

Bartlett,  George  H.,  principal  of 'State  Normal  Art  School, 42 

Blind,  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  (see  Perkins  Institu- 
tion),          115-119 

Behavior,  good,  instruction  required  by  statute, 424,  425 

Berkshire  County,  report  of  agent  on  work  in, 235-243 

Board  of  Education,  agents  of,  reports  of.    See  the  names  of  the  agents. 

Established, 468,  469,  472 

Fifty -eighth  annual  report  of, 9-18 

Financial  statement  of  treasurer  of, 150-157 

Members  of, 5 

Normal  schools,  new, 9, 10 

New  requirements  for  admission  to 10-12 

Professional  training,  steps  taken  by,  to  lift  standards  of,         ....      127 

Secretary  of,  Frank  A.  Hill, 18 

Statistics  of, 17,  18 

Teachers'  qualifications,  to  grant  certificates  of, 436 

Bond,  Miss  Annie  E.,  record  of  service  to  Horace  Mann  School,    ....      115 

Bookkeeping,  forms  of,  in  elementary  course  of  studies, 349-354 

Books  for  the  young,  list  of,  recommended, 121-123 

Boston  represented  at  Worcester  Convention  in  1844, 464 

Boyden,  Albert  G.,  principal  of  Bridgewater  Normal  School, 21 

Bridgewater  Normal  School : 

Architects  for  extension  of,  Hartwell  &  Richardson, 24 

Contractor  for  extension  of,  George  Howard, 24 

Expense  of  support  of, 150 

Extension  of  school  building, 24 

Instructors,  list  of,  with  branches  of  study,        .        .        .        .        .        .        .        21 

Kindergarten,  excellent  work  of, 24 

Model  school,  beneficial  effect  of, 24 

New  requirements  prove  a  stimulus  to  high  school  graduates  to  come  to  the 

school, 23 

Principal  of,  Albert  G.  Boyden, 21 

Public  interest  increasing, 23 

Recommendations  of  last  year  renewed  for  increased  boarding  accommoda- 
tions,     24,  25 

Statistics  for  1893-94, 21 
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Bridgewater  Normal  School  —  Continued.  page 

Teachers,  additional,  required, 24 

Visitors'  report  of, 21-25 

Brassill,  S.  E.,  outline  course  in  nature  study, 409 

Brooks,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis,  among  first  to  recognize  need  of  day  school  for 

deaf, 114 

Bristol  County,  report  of  agent  on  work  in, 187-201 

Buildings,  school.     See  Schoolhouses. 

Cambridge  Training  School,  graduation  from  normal  school  or  equiTalent,  re- 
quired for  entrance  to, 130 

Capen,  Dr.  E.  H.,  report  of,  as  visitor  to  Salem  Normal  School,     ....  29-31 
Carlton,  Oliver,  chairman  of  convention  at  Brinley  Hall,  Worcester,  1844,     .        .      461 

Carter,  James  Gordon,  letters  and  essays,  efifect  of, 467 

Certification  and  examination  of  teachers,  report  of  plan  {see  Teachers),       .       285-304 
Certificate  of  physician,  or  board  of  health,  required  to  admit  child  after  exposure 

to  contagious  diseases, 441 

Children,  enrolment  of,  in  public  schools : 

Abstract  of  returns  of, ii-cxxxiv 

Enumeration  of,  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age,       ...         54,  ii-lxxiv 

Provision  for  neglected, 12,13 

Clarke  Institution  for  the  Deaf  at  Northampton : 

Building,  appeal  for  gift  of, 109 

Charge  raised  for  State  pupils, 109 

Expenses  of, 108 

Extracts  from  report  of  principal .      109 

Graduation,  standard  of  requirement  for, 110 

Health  of, 107 

Improvements  and  repairs, 108 

New  building  will  not  meet  demand  for  increased  capacity,      ....      107 

Cost  of, 108 

Normal  class  for  teaching  oral  system,  moderate  charge  made,       .        .       107,  108 

Principal,  Miss  Caroline  A.  Yale, 107 

Prosperity,  increase  of, 107 

Pupils,  entertainment  of, 110 

Statistics  of, 107 

Teachers,  changes  in  corps  of, 109 

Training,  teachers  in,  influence  on  the  school  of  presence  of,    .        .        .       110,  111 

Vacancy  in  board  of  corporators  filled  by  Miss  Gill, 109 

Codification  of  certain  statutes  in  regard  to  employment  of  children,      .        .        .      433 
Colleges,  modification  of  views  that  should  exist  between  high  schools  and,  .        .      132 

Color,  race  or  religion  not  to  exclude  from  public  schools, 441 

Committees,  school.    See  School  Committees. 

Comments  on  course  of  studies, 418-423 

Committee  of  Ten,  report  of,  referred  to 420,421,254,488 

Conley,  George  H.,  report  of,  as  visitor  to  Normal  School  at  Framingham,  .        .  26-28 

As  visitor  to  Normal  Art  School, 42-47 

Consolidation  of  schools, 74,  163,  167,  195,  215-217 

Contagious  diseases  in  family  preclude  from  attendance  in  school 441 

Conveyance  of  children,  expense  of, 83,  84 

Beneficial  results  of, 83,  84 

See  also  Transportation. 

Cooking,  act  relating  to  use  of,  in  schools, *       .      437 

Counties  and  towns  alphabetically  arranged  to  show  statistics,        .        .        .     i-cxxxir 
Attendance  on  schools,  rank  of  towns  in  counties,  and  counties  in  State, 

cxxviii-cxxxiv 

Cities  and  towns  in,  appropriations  by,  per  child, xciv-cviii 

Course  of  studies,  elementary, 305-429 
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Course  of  studies,  elementary  —  Continued.  page 

Comments  on 242,  243,  418-423 

Introductory  remarks, 307, 308 

Courts  having  jurisdiction  of  cases  of  truancy, 440,  441 

Cowles,  John  Phelps,  represented  Essex  County  at  convention  in  Worcester,  1844,      464 
Crocker,  Miss  Lucretia,  record  of  interest  in  Horace  Mann  School, .        .        .        .      115 

Gushing,  Thomas,  attended  Worcester  convention  in  1844, 464 

Damages  may  be  recovered  for  unlawful  exclusion  from  school,     ....      442 
Dame,  D.  P.,  petition  circulated  by,  in  favor  of  two  weeks'  session  of  Laurel  Park 

Institute, 101 

Deaf,  educational  institutions  for.     See  American  Asylum,  —  Clarke  Institution, 
—  Horace  Mann  School,  —  Sarah  Fuller  Home. 

Expenditures  for  instruction  of, 125 

Departmental  plan,  increased  efficiency  may  be  gained  by  adoption  of,  .        .        .      419 

Argument  in  support  of, 220-222 

Sceptical  in  regard  to, 483 

Dickinson,  John  W.,  retirement  of 18 

District,  towns  may  form  a,  for  employment  of  superintendents,     ....      434 

District  schoolhouse  and  academy,  remarks  on, 465 

Drawing  in  schools,  agent's  report  on.    See  Bailey,  H.  T. 

Industrial,  elementary  course  in, 376-391 

Dukes  County,  report  of  agent  on  work  in, 187-201 

Dukes  County  Convention,  instruction  of  teachers  in, 100 

Dwight,  Edmund,  contribution  of,  for  normal  schools  in  1838,        ....      474 

East  Sudbury,  change  of  name  to  Wayland,  result  of 484,  485 

Edson,  Andrew  W.,  agent  of  Board,  report  of, 203-232 

Books,  supplies  and  apparatus 219 

Buildings,  school,  rules  that  should  guide  building  committees  in  the  erection 

of  new 217-219 

Consolidation  and  transportation,  arguments  in  favor  of,  .        .        .     ■    .       215-217 

Departmental  teaching,  arguments  in  support  of  plan 220-222 

Enrichment  of  grammar  school  course, 220 

Hampden  County,  present  condition  of  schools  in 208-210 

Institutes  held, 20G,  207 

Assisted  at 206 

List  of  schools  visited  during  the  year, 205 

School  committee  meetings,         .........      207,  208 

Specializing  in  course  of  studies, 220 

Supervision,  compulsory  and  universal, 227-229 

Results  of, 224, 227 

Teaching  a  profession, 231,  232 

Teachers,  remarks  on, 229,  230 

Meetings  of,  held, 205 

Salaries  of, .        .        .        .       230, 231 

Truancy,  report  on, 223,  224 

Truants,  habitual,  towns  should  adopt  by-laws  in  regard  to 223 

Recommends  that  expense  of,  be  borne  by  State, 224 

Worcester  County,  present  condition  of  schools  in, 210-215 

Education,  questions  about, 146,  147 

Educational  Museum,  establishment  of, 140-141 

Act  to  establish, 437 

Appropriation  for, 157 

Educational  institutions,  an  act  to  protect  the  name  and  credit  of  certain,       .        .      436 

Elementary  course  of  studies, 305-429 

Emerson,  Frederick,  work  of,  through  American  institute  of  instruction,        .        ,      468 

Employment  of  children,  act  relating  to, 445-453 

English  grammar,  elementary  course  in,  .  332-339 
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Essex  County,  report  of  agent  on  work  in, 247-263 

Evening  schools,  abstract  of  school  returns  of, Ixxviii"* 

Attendance  and  expense  of  supporting, 70 

Number  of  towns  maintaining,  for  ten  years, 70 

Everett,  Alexander  Hill,  orations  of,  moral  forces  of, 466 

Failure  of  bill  presented  by,  for  better  education  of  teachers,    ....      468 
Everett,  Edward,  message  in  regard  to  Massachusetts  share  of  surplus  in  treasury 

at  Washington 469-471 

Examination  and  certification  of  teachers.     See  Teachers. 

Exclusion  of  pupil  from  school, 441,442 

Expenditures  for  public  schools  : 

Classification  of, 76 

Summary  of, 51-53 

Ten  years  table  of, 75 

See  also  Statistics,  —  Treasurer  of  the  Board,  —  and  names  of  special  institu- 
tions and  special  items  of  expense. 

European  schools,  inspection  of,  by  Horace  Mann, 472,  473 

Farm  schools.     See  Truant  schools. 

Feeble-minded,  Massachusetts  School  for,  at  Waltham, 119-125 

Annual  appropriation  for, 119 

Current  expenses  of, 120 

Daily  life  of  school,  interesting  account  of,  quoted  fi-om  report  of  superin- 
tendent,               121-125 

Health  of,  excellent, 120 

Hospital  building,  cost  of, 121 

Increased  number  of  pupils  accommodated  by, 121 

Males,  new  building  needed  for  older,         .        . 120 

Statistics  of, 119 

Superintendent,  Walter  E.  Fernald,  M.D., 119 

Fernald,  Walter  E.,  M.D.,  superintendent  Massachusetts  School  for  Feeble-minded,      119 

Fire  escapes,  act  relating  to,  in  schoolhouses, 438 

Fitchburg,  new  State  normal  school  to  be  established  at, 439 

Financial  statement  of  the  Board  of  Education, 150-157 

Appropriations  for  agents  of  the  Board, 154 

Aid  to  normal  schools, 154 

Certification  and  examination  of  teachers, 156 

Educational  museum, 157 

Incidental  expenses, 155 

Normal  Art  School, 153 

Normal  schools, 150-153 

Teachers'  institutes, 155 

Travelling  expenses  of  members  of  the  Board, 156 

Fletcher,  G.  T.,  agent  of  the  Board,  report  of, 235-243 

Attendance 240 

Franklin  County  Teachers'  Association, 238 

Fund,  State  school, 239-240 

Great  Barrington  Institute, 237 

Health  lessons,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Hallock 238 

Laurel  Park  Institute 235-237 

Meeting  of  school  committees  and  superintendents, 237 

Normal  schools, 240 

Rural  schools, 241 

Schoolhouses,  improvements  in, 238-239 

School  superintendence 242,  243 

State  course  of  study  for  elementary  schools, 242-243 

Teachers'  institutes, 235 
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Foster,  Alfred  DwigW,  Massachusetts   School   Fund   established   under   lead 

of, 468 

Framingham  Normal  School,  visitors'  report, 26-28 

Expense  of  support  of,  .        .        .        .        .        .        .      *.        .        .       150,151 

Faculty,  changes  in 26 

Improvements  and  repairs, 27 

Instructors,  with  branches  of  study  in, 26 

Lectures  given  at, 27 

Principal  of.  Miss  Ellen  Hyde,  return  of, .        26 

Assistant,  Miss  Amelia  Davis,  granted  a  year's  leave  of  absence,  ...        26 
Responsibility   of,  increased,  wherever  a  boarding   house   is    connected 

with, 28 

Rest,  suggestions  for, 26 

Statistics  for  1893-94, 28 

Students,  better  preparation  of,  gratifying, 28 

Franklin  County,  agent's  report  of  work  in 235-243 

Free  public  school  and  free  public  library,  relation  of,  to  each  other,       .        .        .      487 

Fuller,  Miss  Sarah,  principal  of  Horace  Mann  School, Ill 

Fund,  Massachusetts  School,  established, 468 

Apportionment  of,  to  be  made  under  intelligent  direction,         ....        85 

Income,  act  relative  to  distribution  of, 435 

Income  of,  for  1894, 126 

Increase  of,  resolve  relative  to, 436 

Increased  annually,  by  addition  of, 126 

Reference  books  and  apparatus,  amount  expended  for,      ....  viii-lxxvii 
Teachers,  failure  of  bill  directing  that  a  portion  of,  should  be  appropriated  for 

better  education  of, 468 

Funds,  local  amount  of,  applied  to  schools, viii-lxxvii 

Total  amount  of,  by  counties,  for  State, Ixxvii 

Garrison,  William  Lloyd,  words  of,  express  spirit  and  temper  of  Horace  Mann,    .      477 

Geography,  elementary  course  in, 362 

Relief  maps,  importance  of, 482,483 

Geometry,  constructive  plane,  with  illustrative  problems   in  mensuration,  ele- 
mentary course  in, 392-398 

Girls,  larger  number  of,  in  high  schools  than  boys, 251,  252 

Governors,  Massachusetts  fortunate  in  her, 469 

Graded  and  ungraded  schools,  explanation  of, 440 

Graduated  tables  of  appropriations  for  schools, Ixxx-cxxii 

Amount  per  child,  by  towns  for  State, Ixxx-cxxii 

By  counties  for  State, Ixxxi 

By  towns  for  counties, xciv 

Including  voluntary  contributions  by  counties, cix 

Percentage  of  taxable  property  appropriated  to  schools,    ....    cxi-cxxii 

Amount  per  town  by  counties, cxv-cxx 

By  counties  for  State cxxii 

By  towns  for  State,   . cxi-cxiv 

Including  voluntary  contributions  by  counties, cxxii 

Percentage  of  attendance,  average,  for  counties  of  State,  ....       cxxxiv 

By  towns  for  counties, cxxviii 

By  towns  for  State, cxxiv 

Grammar  schools,  expediency  of  studying  Latin  and  French  in,     ....      420 
Greene,  Samuel  Stillman,  and  his  "  Analysis,"  remarks  on,    .        .        .  -  -    .        .      464 

Greenleaf,  Benjamin,  remarks  on, 461,  462 

Greenough,  James  C,  principal  of  "Westfield  Normal  School, 32 

Gymnastics,  systematic  instruction  in,  at  Westfield  Normal  School,        ...        34 
Hagar,  Daniel  B.,  principal  of  Salem  Normal  School,      .        .        .        .        .        .        29 
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Hallock,  Mrs.  Ella  B.,  work  of,  in  temperance 139, 140-238 

Hammond,  Charles,  present  at  Worcester  Convention  in  1844, 
Hampden  County,  report  of  agent  on  work  in,  .... 

Hampshire  County,  report  of  agent  on  work  in,        .... 
Hartwell  &  Richardson,  architects  of  extension  of  Bridgewater  Normal 

Health  lessons, 

Importance  of  good  physical  health  (see  Physiology  and  hygiene), 

High  school,  what  is  a 

Admission  to,  decided  by  school  committee,      .... 

Attendance  upon, 

Boys,  table  showing  larger  number  of,  in  farming  towns,  in,    . 
College  preparatory  courses,  number  of  high  schools  maintaining, 
College,  main  object  of  high  schools,  not  to  fit  pupils  for,  . 
High  school  course  and  the  college,  cause  of  break  between,  pointed  out, 
Relations  that  should  exist  between,  modification  of  views  about, 
Committee  of  Ten,  report  of,  referred  to,  for  course  of  studies,  .       420,  421,  254-259 

Courses  of  study,  facts  relating  to, 135,  136 

Distribution  of,  with  ratio  of  population  having  access  to,  table  showing,         .        69 
Four  years'  course  adapted  to  popular  demands,  elements  included  in,     .       133,  134 

Girls,  larger  number  of,  than  boys  in, 251,  252 

Instruction  in,  law  relating  to, 68 

Advanced  courses  of,  demanded,      . 67 

Latin-scientific  course  best  fitted  for, 420,  421 

Manual  training  made  part  of  high  school  system  in  towns  of  over  twenty 

thousand  population, 69 

Normal  schools,  graduation  from  high  school  necessary  to  admission  to,         .  10-12 
Number  of,  in  State  for  ten  years,  with  number  of  pupils  attending,  table 

showing, 66 

Ratio  of  whole  number  in  all  the  schools,  table  showing,       ....       66 

Remarks  on  same, 66,  67 

Number  maintaining  college  preparatory  courses, 131 

Number  of  teachers  and  pupils  in, 52 

Percentage  of  school  population  in, 66,  67 

Pupils,  large  number  of,  leaving  before  completing  course  in,  cause  of,    .      252,  253 

Principals  of,  amount  of  salaries  paid  to, 52 

Schools  that  ought  not  to  be  treated  as, 134 

School  committee  shall  determine  number  and  qualifications  of  scholars  to  be 

admitted  to, 441 

Secondary  instruction,  bar  to, 69 

Secretary's  report  on, 66-70,130-137 

Smallest  and  weakest  towns,  standard  set  for, 130 

Statutes  recognize  two  grades  of, 131 

Temperance,  instruction  in, 137-140 

Time  of  course  of  instruction  in,  law  relating  to, 68 

Towns  having  no  high  schools,  intent  of  provision  for, 68 

Towns,  number  of,  required  to  keep, 67 

Number  that  do  keep, 67 

Transportation  to  and  from, 68 

Tuition,  act  relative  to  payment  of,  by  towns  not  required  to  maintain,   .       437-439 

Effect  of  payment  of,  for  out-of-town  pupils, 68,  69 

Value  of  high  school 136,137 

Hill,  Frank  A.,  Secretary  of  Board  of  Education,  report  of,     .        .        .        .         49-147 
Report  of  plan  of  State  examination  and  certification  of  teachers  by,       .       283-304 

Historical   address,  by  Elbridge  Smith 461-490 

History,  elementary  course  in 362-367 

History  and  science,  catechetical  method  in, 482 
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Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf,  brief  review  of, 111-115 

Board  of  Education  have  given  every  opportunity  to  develop  and  perfect 

methods,     .        .        .  ^ 115 

Bond,  Miss  Annie  E.,  record  of,  as  an  illustration  of  power  of  character,        .      115 
Brooks,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis,  among  first  to  recognize  need  of  day  school 

for  deaf, 114 

Crocker,  Miss  Lucretia,  record  of  interest  in, 115 

Expense  of  instruction  of  deaf, 125 

King,  Rev.  Dexter  S.,  extract  from  circular  letter  of  1869,        ....      Ill 

Manual  training  in, 113 

Parents'  wishes  considered, 112 

Occupations  of  former  pupils, 114 

Principal  of.  Miss  Sarah  Fuller, Ill 

Pupils,  ability  of,  to  learn,  same  as  other  children, 114 

Statistics  of, Ill 

Howard,  George,  contractor  for  extension  of  Bridgewater  Normal  School,     .        .        24 
Howe  Memorial  Press,  continue  to  issue  publications  in  raised  print,      •        .        .      116 

Hyannis,  location  of  new  normal  school, 172 

Hyde,  Miss  Ellen,  principal  of  Framingham  Normal  School, 26 

Hygiene.     See  Physiology. 

Industrial  drawing,  elementary  course  in, 376-391 

Industrial  education  a  condition  for  extending  to  fifteen  the  age  of  compulsory,    .      446 

Industrial  School  at  Lancaster, Ixxix 

Institute  and  association,  difiFerence  between,    .        .        .       ' 478 

Institutes,  Teachers'.    See  Teachers'  Institutes. 

Institutions,  educational,  an  act  to  protect  the  name  and  credit  of  certain,      .        .      436 

Institutions,  reformatory,  at  Lancaster,  Monson  and  Westborough,        .        .        .  Ixxix 

Jurisdiction  of  cases  of  truancy,  in  what  courts, 441 

Kindergarten,  at  Bridgewater,  Westfield  and  Worcester, 12 

For  the  blind.     See  Perkins  Institution. 
King,  Rev.  Dexter  S.,  extract  from  circular  letter  of  1869  in  regard  to  Horace 

Mann  School Ill 

Lancaster,  Industrial  School  for  Girls  at, Ixxix 

Language,  elementary  course  in 311-319 

Larsson,  Gustaf,  elementary  course  in  Sloyd  by, 411-417 

Latin  and  French,  expediency  of  studying,  before  leaving  grammar  school,   .        .      420 

Latin-scientific  course  best  fitted  for  high  schools, 420,  421 

Laurel  Park,  teachers'  institute  held  at, 235-237 

Petition  circulated  by  D.  P.  Dame  for  two  weeks'  duration  of,         ...      101 

Laws  as  published  in  1892  not  in  force, 433 

Provisions  that  do  not  appear  in,  as  published  in  1892, 433 

Lectures,  free  evening,  in  towns  and  cities  maintaining  free  evening  schools, .        .      435 

Legislation,  Massachusetts  school,  for  1893-94, 433-453 

Educational,  reasons  for  great  success  of,  . 469 

To  lift  standards  of  professional  training 127 

Legislative  body  of  1837,  bad  distribution  of  State's  money  by,       ....      471 

Library,  district  school,  suppression  of, 474 

Literature,  relation  of  geography  to, 483 

Literature  for  elementary  schools 421-423 

Longfellow's  "  Poems  of  Places,"  geography  of, 483 

Lowell,  new  State  normal  school  to  be  established  at, 172,  439 

Lyman  School  for  Boys  at  Westborough, Ixxix 

MacDonald,  J.  W.,  agent  of  the  Board,  report  of, 247-263 

Courses  of  study  partially  elective,  opinion  in  regard  to,  .  .  .  .  259-263 
District  superintendents,  difficulty  of  uniting  small  towns  to  employ,  .  .  249 
High  schools,  remarks  on, 249-253 
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MacDonald,  J.  W.,  agent  of  the  Board,  report  of —  Continued.  page 

High  schools,  courses  of  study  in, 253,254 

Boys,  table  showing  larger  number  of,  in  farming  towns,  in,         .        .        .      251 

Girls,  larger  number  of,  than  boys,  in, 251,252 

Large  number  of  pupils  leaving  before  completing  course,  cause  of,      .       252,  253 

Teachers'  Institutes, 247-249 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  relative  to  courses  of  study  for,  .        .       254-259 

Mann,  Horace,  first  secretary  of  Board  of  Education, -472,473 

Asylum  at  Worcester  built  under  lead  of, 467 

Elements  of  opposition  to,  in  Massachusetts  Teachers' Association,         .        .      476 

Valedictory  of  1819,  prophetic  theme  of, 466,  467 

Mansfield,  Daniel,  represented  Middlesex  County  at  Worcester  Convention  in 

1844, 464 

Manual  training,  a  condition  for  extending  to  fifteen  the  age  of  compulsory,         .      440 
An  act  to  provide  for,  in  cities  and  towns  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  in- 
habitants,     439 

Cities  required  to  teach,  as  part  of  high  school  system,     .        .        .        .141,  142 

Deaf,  importance  of,  in  education  of, 106 

High,  definition  of, 142 

In  organization  of,  more  satisfactory  to  give  school  full  plant  of  its  own  and 

separate  management, 142 

Normal  schools,  taught  in  all  the, 12 

Sloyd,  elementary  course  in, 411-417 

Instruction  in,  at  Westfield  Normal  School, 34 

Maps.     See  Atlas. 

Massachusetts  School  for  Feeble-minded  at  Waltham.    See  Feeble-minded. 

Massachusetts  School  Fund.    See  Fund,  Massachusetts  School. 

Massachusetts  school  legislation  for  1893-94, 433-453 

Massachusetts  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  authorized  to  make 

complaints  of  violation  of  by-laws  in  regard  to  neglected  children,         .      444 
Massachusetts  Teachers'  Association,  organization  of,  an  incident  in  the  educa- 
tional progress  of  the  State, 476 

Composed  of  practical  teachers 477 

Female  teachers  admitted  as  honorary  members  in  1865, 479 

Hagar,  D.  B.,  motion  of,  to  admit  women  on  same  terms  as  men,    .        .        .      479 

Ideal  of, 489 

Programme  of  fiftieth  annual  meeting  of, 458-460 

Resolutions  adopted  at  fiftieth  annual  meeting, 143-145 

Smith,  Elbridge,  delivered  historical  address  before,         ....       461-490 

Delivered  first  lecture  or  paper  ever  given  before, 145 

Mather,  Richard,  master  of  first  grammar  school, 461 

Mensuration,  illustrative  problems  in, 392-398 

Middlesex  County  parental  school,  account  of, 167,  168 

Middlesex  County,  report  of  agent  on  work  in, 163-186 

Represented  at  Worcester  Convention  in  1844, 464 

Milton,  a  profound  geographer, 483 

Model  school  at  Bridgewater,  beneficial  effect  of, 23 

Monson,  State  Primary  School  at, Ixxix 

Morals,  instruction  in,  required  by  statute, 425 

Remarks  on,  in  elementary  course  of  studies, 425-429 

Rights  of  children, 426 

Monument,  resolve  to  provide  for  erection  of,  to  mark  site  of  first  town  meeting 

and  first  free  public  school, 436 

Mt.  Holyoke  College,  foremost  in  the  State  in  1845, 479 

Museum,  educational,  act  to  establish, 437 

Establishment  of, 140,  141 

Nantucket  Countj%  report  of  agent  on  work  in, 187-201 
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Nature  studies,  elementary  course  in, 401-411 

Easy  nature  work,  good  centre  for  little  children  to  start  from,         .        .        .      419 

Neglected  children,  provision  for 444,  445 

New  England  Association  of  Superintendents  in  favor  of  local  training  schools  for 

teachers 128 

Norfolk  County,  report  of  agent  on  work  in, 187-201 

Normal  Art  School,  State,  Boston,  visitors'  report  of, 42-47 

Aims  of 42 

Appropriation  for, 153 

Established  for, 12 

Instructors,  with  branches  of  study  in, 42 

Manual  training  introduced  through  shop  work,  more  direct,    ....        43 

Principal  of,  George  H.  Bartlett, 42 

Reunion  of  past  pupils  of, .46 

Richards,  "William  R.,  address  of,  and  invitation  to  visit  Public  Library,        .        46 
Scope  of  school,  an  abridged  outline  of  each  member  of  faculty,  showing,       .  43-46 

Statistics  for  1893-94 46,  47 

Teaching,  more  direct  normal,  obligatory  upon  instructors,       ....  42,  43 

Normal  pupils,  appropriation  for  aid  to, 154 

Normal  schools,  accommodations  of, 9 

Admission  to,  requirements  for,  advanced, 10,  11 

An  act  to  establish  additional, 439 

Advantage  of  new  normal  schools  over  old, 172-181 

Building  committee  appointed,  and  selection  of  building  sites,  .        .        •  9 

Apprenticeship  system,  advantages  of, 39 

Appropriations  and  expenditures  for  support  of, 150-153 

Attendance,  effect  of  the  local  training  school  on, 129 

Attending,  persons  debarred  from,  by  want  of  ready  means,     ....      181 
Compensation  for  teachers  in  Salem  Normal  School  should  be  increased,        .       30 

Controversy  over, 474 

Demand  for  skilled  teaching, 11 

Demand  for  graduates  of,  exceed  supply, 10 

Established  as  an  experiment  at, 474 

Graduates  of,  employed  in  ten  years 79 

Gymnastics,  instruction  in  the  theory  of, 34 

High  school  education,  or  equivalent,  required  for  admission  to,      .        .        .        10 

Kindergarten,  excellent  work  of, 24 

Manual  training,  act  of  1894  making,  compulsory,  will  call  for  systematic  in- 
struction in, 12 

Model  and  practice  schools  in  connection  with, 129 

Number  of  students  and  graduates  of,  1893-94, 96 

Number  of  teachers  attending  for  ten  years, 79 

Pierce,  Mrs.  Harriet,  benefaction  of,  to  be  applied  to  fitting  teachers  in  need 

of  aid, 180 

Students,  insufficient  preparation  of,  embarrassed  in  work  by,         ...        10 

Statistics  of,  for  1893-94, 96 

Trained  teachers,  advantages  of  employing, 81 

Training  department,  advantage  of, 32,  33 

Visitors'  report  on  schools  at 21-47 

Bridgewater 21-25 

Framingham, 26-28 

Salem 29-31 

State  Normal  Art  School, 42-47 

Westfield, 32-35 

Worcester, 38-41 

Normal,  the  word  a  stranger  to  Massachusetts  vernacular  in  1844,  .        .      475,  476 
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North  Adams,  new  state  normal  school  to  be  established  at,    .        .        ...        .9,  439 

Northampton  Institute,  held  at  Laurel  Park  Grove, 97 

Northend,  Charles,  represented  Essex  County  at  "Worcester  Convention  in  1844,  .  464 
Oakdale,  place  of  commitment  for  truants  in  Worcester  County,  ....  223 
Palmer,  Mrs.  Alice  Freeman,  report  of,  as  visitor  to  Bridgewater  Normal  School,  21-25 
Parents  and  guardians  to  cause  children  from  eight  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of 

age  to  attend  school, 440 

Expulsion  of  child,  cause  for,  may  be  demanded  by,        ....      441,442 

Penalty  upon,  for  failure  to  secure  attendance  of  child 440 

Tuition  to  be  paid  by,  for  non-resident  pupil 441 

School  committee  and  teacher  shall  state  in  writing,  upon  application  of, 

reason  for  exclusion  of  child,     .        . 441,442 

Reformed,  child  may  be  discharged  from  institution,  to, 445 

Parish,  Mr.  Ariel,  represented  coeducation  high  school  at  Worcester  Convention 

in  1844, 465 

Parochial  schools  afiecting  expenditure  and  attendance  of  child  on  public  schools,  78 
Parsing,  method  used  fifty  years  ago  worse  than  useless,         ....       481,482 

Patriotism  should  be  taught  in  the  schools, 427 

Peirce,  Cyrus,  remarks  on,  and  comparison  with  Benjamin  Greenleaf,  .        .       462,  463 

Penalty  for  employing  children  in  circus, 452 

For  employing  truant  children  after  due  notice, 443 

For  falsifying  concerning  age  of  child, 452 

For  non-compliance  with  inspector's  order, 452 

For  non-payment  of  tuition  by  towns  not  required  to  maintain  high  schools,  .      439 
For  violation  of  employment  law  concerning  children  under  fourteen  years  of 

age 440-449 

Upon  corporation  or  employer  retaining  schooling  certificate,  ....      462 
Upon  parents  and  factory  owners  for  employment  of  children  contrary  to  law,      452 
Upon  parents  and  guardians  for  failure  to  cause  children  from  eight  to  four- 
teen years  of  age  to  attend  school, 440 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,   ....       115-119 

Conducted  in  an  efficient  manner, 116 

Director  of,  M.  Anagnos, 115 

Extract  from  report  of  trustees  in  reference  to  library,      ....      116,  117 
Education  of  the  three  deaf  and  blind  children  under  care  of,  .        .        .       117-119 

Howe  Memorial  Press,  valuable  publications  of 116 

Illustrative  apparatus  increased, 116 

Kindergarten,  success  of, 117 

Library,  additions  to, 116 

Music,  department  of,  well  equipped, 116 

Publications  of,  furnished  to  public  libraries  of  other  cities,      .        .        .116,  117 

Robin,  Willie  Elizabeth,  progress  of, 118 

Statistics  of  sixty-third  annual  report  of, 115,  116 

Stringer,  Tommy,  progress  of, 118,  119 

Thomas,  Edith  M.,  progress  of 117 

Physiology  and  hygiene,  elementary  course  in, 367-375 

Mrs.  Ella  B.  Hallock,  engagement  of,  to  give  lectures  in, .        .        .        139,  140,  238 
Pierce,  Mrs.  Harriet  L.,  number  of  persons  who  have  received  aid  from  benefac- 
tion of, 180 

Form  of  note  required  to  be  signed  by  beneficiary, 180 

Funds  of,  to  be  applied  to  fitting  teachers  in  need  of  aid 180 

Plymouth  County,  report  of  agent  on  work  in, 247-263 

Plates  illustrating  industrial  drawing, 376-391 

Plates  illustrating  sloyd  models, 414-416 

Population  of  towns,  abstract  of  statistics, i-lxxiv 

Ratio  of,  having  access  to  high  schools,      . .69 
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Primary  school  at  Monson,  State, Ixxix 

Prince,  John  T.,  report  of,  as  agent  of  the  board, 187-201 

Condition  of  the  schools,      . 189-191 

Consolidation  of  schools, 194-197 

List  of  towns  that  have  consolidated  their  schools, 195 

Conveyance,  plans  of,  .        .        . 194 

Departmental  instruction  and  correlation  of  studies, .        .        .        .        .       197-201 

Advantage  of  group  system  of, 200 

Group  of  subjects  contemplated  in, 199 

Reorganization  in,  desirable  features  in, 199 

Supervision,  report  of, 193,  194 

Additional  districts  formed  during  the  year, 193 

Teachers,  report  on, 191-193 

Towns  reporting  on  consolidation  of  schools, 195,  196 

Private  schools,  statistics  of,  by  school  committees, viii-lxxvii 

Affecting  attendance  on  public  schools, 78 

Approved  by  school  committees,  may  be, 440 

Religious  instruction  not  a  bar  to  approval  of, 440 

Tuition  paid  for, 53 

Progress,  marks  of,  in  educational  effort 480-484 

Public  schools,  laws  pertaining  to, 431-453 

Abstract  of  school  committees'  returns  for,  .  .  .  .  .52,  vi-lxxvii 
Appropriations  and  expenditures  for  ten  years,  table  showing,  .  .  .  75-87 
Atlas  map  of  Massachusetts,  resolve  to  provide  for  distribution  of,  .        .        .      436 

Attendance  upon,  act  relating  to, 440-442 

Cooking,  act  relating  to 436 

Manual  training  to  be  taught  in, 439 

Number  of, 17,  ii-lxxiv 

Pupils  in,  number  of 17,  ii-lxxiv 

Required  to  be  kept  eight  months  in  the  year, 437 

Statistics  for  expenditures  for, 82-85 

Superintendents  of,  in  small  towns,  act  relating  to, 436 

System  of,  consists  of, 440 

Teachers  in,  number  of, 17,  iv-lxxv 

Tools,  instruction  in  use  of,  act  relating  to 437 

Vivisection  and  dissection,  an  act  relating  to, 436 

Quincy  public  schools,  outline  course  of  nature  study  in, 409 

Reading,  elementary  course  in 319-326 

Reference  books  and  apparatus,  amount  expended  for, viii-lxxvii 

Reformatory  institutions  at  Lancaster,  Monson  and  Westborongh,  .        .        .  Ixxix 

Religion,  race  or  color,  not  to  exclude  from  school, 441 

Religious  element,  prominent  feature  of  contest,  seventh  annual  report,  •        .      474 

Religious  instruction  not  a  bar  to  approval  of  private  schools,         .    '    .        .        .      440 

Relief  maps,  importance  of, 482,  483 

Report  of  Committee  of  Ten.     See  Committee. 

Returns  of  school  committees,  abstract  of.    See  Statistics. 

Summary  and  analysis  of,  secretary's  report, 51-54 

Robin,  Willie  Elizabeth, 118 

Rules  and  regulations  for  school  management,  by  Richard  Mather,  remarks  on,  .      461 

Richards,  William  R.,  address  to  Normal  Art  School, 46 

Salem  Normal  School,  expense  of  support  in, 151 

Attendance,  figures  from  records  of,  showing  effect  of  local  training  school 

on, 129 

Instructors,  list  of,  with  branches  of  study  in, 29 

Library,  books  added  to, 31 

Ling  system  of  gymnastics  introduced, 29 
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Salem  Normal  School,  expense  of  support  in  —  Continued.  page 

New  building,  work  on,  progressing, 30 

Expenditure,  remarks  on, 30 

Principal  of,  Daniel  B.  Hagar, 29 

Salaries,  higher  compensation  recommended, 30 

Statistics  for  1893-94, 30,  31 

Teachers,  change  in  corps  of, 29 

Visitors'  report  of, 29-31 

Sanitation,  schools  shall  be  provided  with  proper, 450 

Sarah  Fuller  Home,  amount  expended  for, 125 

School  age,  compulsory, 440 

Limits  of,  not  fixed  by  statute,  outside  of  compulsory, 440 

School  attendance  and  truancy,  act  relating  to, 437 

School  buildings,  remarks  on,  by  Mr.  A.  "W.  Edson, 217-219 

School  committees,  abstract  of  returns  of.    See  Statistics. 

Chairman  and  secretary  of,  to  employ  superintendent  in  case  of  union  of 

towns 434 

High  schools,  admission  to,  determined  by, 441 

Meetings  of 103,  104,  207 

Location  of,  and  date  of  holding, 104 

Subjects  treated  at, 104 

Towns  represented  in, 104 

Of  towns  comprising  a  union,  to  form  a  joint  committee, 434 

Private  school  instruction,  quality  of,  to  be  ascertained  by 440 

Report  to  Board  of  Education  whether  towns  have  complied  with  truant  laws,      444 

Transportation  of  children,  duty  of,  concerning, 438,  439 

Truant  officers  act  under  direction  of, 443 

To  be  chosen  and  pay  fixed  by, 443 

Vaccination  of  all  pupils  to  be  insisted  upon  by, 441 

Schoolhouses,  amount  expended  upon, 76 

Fire  escapes,  act  relating  to, 438 

School  fund.    See  Fund,  Massachusetts  School. 

School  year,  uniformity  of,  desired, 54 

Schools,  abstract  of  returns  of.     See  Statistics. 

Analysis  and  summary  of  returns  of, .51-53 

Appropriations  for.     See  Appropriations. 

Attendance  upon.     See  Attendance. 

Condition  of  the  schools,      .        .        .        . 16,17 

Criticism  of, 17 

Consolidating  the  smaller  and  feebler  schools,  plan  of,  recommended,     .        .        74 

Drawing  in,  agent's  report  upon.     See  Bailey,  H.  T. 

Evening.     See  Evening  schools. 

Expenditures  for.     See  Expenditures. 

High.     See  High  schools. 

Normal.    See  Normal  Schools. 

Patriotism  should  be  taught  in 427 

Private.     See  Private  schools. 

Statistics  of  progress 17,  18 

Supervision  of.    See  Supervision  of  schools. 

Time  of  keeping, 71,  iv-lxxv 

Truancy.    See  Truant  schools. 

Science  made  for  man,  not  man  for  science, 484 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Frank  A.  Hill, 18 

Report  of, 49-147 

Acknowledgment  of  obligations  to  persons  for  aid  in  preparation  of,     .        .      434 
Sectional  system,  adopted  in  conducting  exercises  at  fiftieth  meeting  of  Massa- 
chusetts Teachers'  Association, 479 
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Seventh  annual  report,  controversy  between  school  masters  and  secretary  over,  473,  474 
Sberwin,  Thomas,  Vice-President  of.3Iassachusetts  Teachers'  Association,    .        .      464 

Sloyd,  elementary  course  in, 411-417 

Small  towns,  needs  of, 14,  15 

Superintendents  of,  an  act  relative  to  payment  of, 436 

Smith,  Elbridge,  historical  address  by 461-490 

Special  schools,  reports  of : 

Blind,  Perliins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for,  at  South  Boston,    115-119 

American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  Conn 105-107 

Clarke  Institution  at  Northampton, 107-111 

Expenditures  for, 125 

Feeble-minded,  School  for,  at  Waltham, 119-125 

Horace  Mann  School,  at  Boston, 111-115 

Speech  and  lip  reading  taught  in  American  Asylum  for  Deaf, ....       106,  107 

Spelling,  elementary  course  in, 326-329 

State  examination  and  certification  of  teachers.     See  Teachers. 

State  Institutions,  Reformatory  at  Lancaster,  Monson  and  Westborough,      .        .  Ixxix 
Statistics,  abstract  of  school  committees'  returns  for  1893-94,  ....     i-cxxxiv 
Counties  and  towns  alphabetically  arranged  to  show  : 
First:    (a)  population  of  towns ;  (6)  valuation  of  towns ;  (c)  public  schools, 
number  of;  (d)  persons  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age;  (e)  per- 
sons between  eight  and  fourteen  years  of  age ;    (f)  membership  and 
attendance  in  schools ;  ((/)  recapitulation  by  counties,    .        .        .       ii-lxxiv 
Second :  (a)  different  teachers  required  and  employed,  number  of;  (5)  nor- 
mal pupils  and  normal  graduates  employed,  number  of;  (c)  wages  of 
teachers,  average  per  month ;  (^d)  months  schools  have  kept;  (e)  high 
schools,  statistics  of;  (/)  recapitulation  by  counties,     .        .        .       iv-lxxv 
Third;  (a)  amount  raised  by  taxes;  (b)  supervision  by  school  committee, 
expense  of;  (c)  supervision  by  superintendents ;  (d)  reports,  books  and 
supplies,  expense  of;    (e)   transportation  of  pupils,  expense  of;    (/) 
school-houses, building, altering  and  repairing;  (g)  taxes,  total  amount 
of,  and  voluntary  contributions ;  (A)  recapitulation  by  counties,    .     vi-lxxvii 
Fourth :  (a)  local  funds  appropriated  for  schools ;  (b)  academies  and  pri- 
vate schools;  (c)  school  fund,  town's  share  of ;  {d)  apparatus,  portion 

of  fund  used  for;  (e)  recapitulation  by  counties viii-lxxvii 

Evening  schools,  number,  attendance  and  expense  of,      .        .        .        .        Ixxviii 
Graduated  tables,  first  series  : 

Explanation  of, Ixxx 

Appropriations  by  cities  and  towns  of  State,  per  child,  .        •        .         Ixxxi-xciii 

Aggregate  for  State, cviii 

By  cities  and  towns  of  counties,  per  child, xciv-cvii 

By  counties,  per  child, cix 

By  counties,  including  voluntary  contributions,  ....      cviii-cix 

Graduated  tables,  second  series : 

Explanation  of, •     ex 

Percentage  of  taxable  property  appropriated  for  the  public  schools,      .        .      cxl 

By  cities  and  towns  of  State, cxl-cxiv 

By  cities  and  towns  of  counties cxv-cxx 

By  counties, cxxi 

By  counties,  including  voluntary  contributions, cxxii 

Graduated  tables,  third  series,  attendance,  towns'  rank  in  State,      .      cxxiv-cxxvii 

Explanation  of  principles, cxxiii 

Counties,  towns'  rank  in, cxxviii-cxxxiii 

State,  counties'  rank  in cxxiv 

Institutions,  reformatory,  at  Lancaster,  Monson  and  Westborough,         .        .  Ixxix 
Summary  and  analysis  of, 51-54 
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Statistics  from  report  of  free  public  library  commission,  ......      485 

Statistics  of  progress, 17,  18 

Stoddard,  E.  B.,  report  of,  as  Tisitor  to  Normal  Art  School, 42-47 

Report  of,  as  visitor  to  "Worcester  Normal  School, 38-41 

Stone,  A.  P.,  report  of  the  Board  of  Education, 9-18 

Report  of,  as  visitor  to  Westfield  Normal  School, 32-35 

Stringer,  Tommy,  education  of, 118,  119 

Studies,  elementary  course  of,    .        .        .        . ' 305-429 

Studies,  co-ordination  of, 418 

System  of  public  schools  in  Massachusetts, 440 

Suffolk  County,  report  of  work  by  agent  in, 247-263 

Superintendents  to  be  chosen  by  ballot, 434 

Amount  to  be  raised  and  appropriated  by  towns  forming  a  district,  for  sup- 
port of, 435 

Better  courses  of  study  exist  under, 165 

Counties  and  towns  employing,  with  names  of, 89-93 

Increase  of, .        87 

List  of,  with  snperintendencies,  1893-94, 93-95 

Meet  annually  in  month  of  April  at  place  agreed  upon, 434 

Meetings  of, 103,  104,  237 

Obstacle  to  general  employment  of, 249 

Relief  afforded  school  committees  by  employment  of, 166 

Salary,  amount  and  apportionment  of,  to  be  fixed  by, 434 

Service,  amount  of,  to  be  performed  for  each  town, 434 

Supervision  by, •  86-88 

Small  towns,  an  act  relative  to  payment  of,  for, 436 

Table  showing,  by  counties,  the  number  of  towns  employing  and  not  employing,        86 

Towns,  union  of,  for  employment  of, 434 

Supervision  of  schools,  expense  of, 84 

Additional  districts  formed  during  the  year, 193,  242 

Annual  appropriation  for, 435 

Amount  to  be  raised  and  appropriated  by  towns  forming  union,        .        .        .      435 
By  committees  and  superintendents,  expense  of,  for  nine  years,       .        .        .84,  85 

Compulsory  and  universal, 227-229 

Condition  upon  which  State  will  aid  in  district, 435 

Consolidation  and  aid  and  incident  to, 163 

Elevates  and  improves  methods  of  instruction, 166 

Defects  of  district  plan, 88 

Demand  for  skilled  services  increased  by, 85 

Districting  the  State,  suggestions  for, 166,  167 

Districts  formed  in  1893-94, 164,  193,  225,  242 

Improved  school  spirit  under 179 

Improvement  in  schools  having,  .        .        .  * 193 

Increase  in  expenditures,  result  of  advance  in  salaries, 84 

Law  relating  to  application  of, 87,  88 

Middlesex  County,  result  of  supervision  in, 164 

Obstacles  in  way  of  district  supervision, 249 

Provided  for  by  annual  appropriation 179 

Report  of, 193,194 

Results  of, 164-167,  224 

School  supervision  and  consolidation, 163-167 

State  aid  given  to  towns  forming  districts, 249 

Vote  of  majority  of  towns  constituting  union,  necessary  for  dissolution  of,      •      434 
Taxation,  amount  of  money  raised  by,  for  all  school  purposes,       .        .  18,  76,  vi-lxxvi 
General  tax  should  be  levied  upon  the  wealth  of  the  State  for  relief  of  poorer 

towns, 178,  179 
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Teachers,  causes  operating  to  deplete  rank  of, 81 

Agents'  reports  concerning,  .        .        .        .        .        .        .         191-193,  229, 230 

Change  of,  table  showing  frequency  of, 192 

Collegiate  training,  should  have,         .        . 292 

Demand  for  graduates  of  normal  schools  exceeds  supply,         ....        10 
Examination  and  certification  of,  report  of  plan  for,  ....       283-204 

Law,  abstract  of,  relating  to  requirements  of  teachers, 285 

Local  training  schools  for  teachers, 127,  128 

Meetings  of, 103, 104 

Normal  graduates  and  undergraduates,  number  of,  employed,         .        .      iv-lxxv 

Number  of,  employed, .  79,  80 

Employed  for  ten  years 79 

Employed  and  required  number, 80,  iv-lxxv 

In  public  schools 17,  iv-lxxv 

Who  have  attended  normal  schools 10-79 

Permanence  and  skill,  something  must  be  done  to  insure,         ....      179 
Pierce  fund,  to  be  applied  to  fitting  for  teaching  needy  young  women,     .        .      180 

Preparation,  higher  order  of,  for  work  of, 288 

Professional  training  of,  imperative, 80,  81,  292 

Remarks  on,  by  Mr.  Prince .        191-193 

Remarks  on,  by  Mr.  Edson, 229,  230 

Requirements  of,  to  deal  successfully  with  studies 420 

Resignations  of,  causes  that  contribute  to  large  number  of  voluntary,     .        .      193 

Salaries  of,  remarks  on, 230 

See  also  "Wages. 
School  committee  required  to  make  personal  examination  of  candidates  for 

teaching, 285 

To  accept  certificate  in  lieu  of, 438 

Standard  for  certificates  has  already  been  advanced  in  Boston  and  other 

places, 288 

Table  showing  percentage  of  normal  school  graduates  employed  in  Bristol, 

Norfolk,  Dukes  and  Nantucket  counties, 192 

Trained,  advantages  of  employing, 80,  81 

Training  of, 127 

See  also  Training. 
"Wages  of.     See  "Wages. 

Teachers,  examination  and  certification  of, 12,  13 

Act  relating  to, 438 

Aim  of  plan 302,  303 

Appropriation  for, 156,  286 

Attainments,  minimum  of,  State  is  willing  to  recognize,    ....       289-291 
Board  of  Education,  report  of  plan  approved  at  special  meeting  of, .        .        .      304 
Candidates,  list  of  approved,  to  be  kept  in  office  of  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion,     286 

Certificate  of  qualification  to  be  either  probationary  or  permanent,  286,  287,  293,  294 
Diplomas  granted  by  normal  schools  permanent  certificate  of  qualifications,   .      285 

Directions  for  preparatory  work, 302 

Elementary  grade  certificates,  holders  of, 292 

Facts  of, 285, 286 

Grades,  elementary,  secondary  and  special,  examinations  for,          .        .       295-300 
High  schools,  reasons  why  teachers  selected  for,  should  have  high-grade  prepa- 
ration recommended, 292 

Inspection  of  candidate's  work  in  schoolroom, 297 

Law  relating  to, 286 

Normal  school  diploma  to  rank  as  probationary  certificate  of  Board,  to  be  con- 
sidered,        286 
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Oifers  teachers  relief  from  the  necessity  of  new  examinations  when  changing 

position, 287 

Oral  examination  of, 296 

Permanent  certificate,  examination  for, 297,  298,  299,  300 

Granted  to 294 

Persons  of  inferior  acquisitions  but  of  native  capacity  and  promise,  some  plan 

should  be  adopted  for  examining, 291 

Policy  of,  to  encourage  professional  training  of  teachers, 287 

Principles  of, 285, 286 

Probationary  certificate,  examination  for 295-301,  298-300 

Granted  to 293 

Public  examinations,  notice  of  time  and  place  of,      .....        .      286 

Qualifications,  teachers  required  to  obtain  certificates  in  duplicate,  .        .        .      285 

Remarks  on, 302-304 

Report  of  plan  approved  at  special  meeting  of  Board, 304 

Rules  for, 293-295 

School  committees  to  accept  certificate  of,  in  lieu  of,         .....      438 

Special  grade  certificates,  candidates  of  eligibility  to, 294 

Standards  for, 288,  302, 303 

Subjects  of,   .        . 295-300 

Superintendents,  standard  and  quality  of  local  examinations  might  be  raised 

if  authoritative  power  should  be  given  to, 291 

Teachers'  Institutes,  number  held  in  1893-94 18 

Agents'  reports  on 181,  182,  206,  207,  235-237,  247-249 

Appropriation  for, 155 

Attendance  at, 100, 185 

Board  of  Education,  objects  recommended  to, 186 

Conduct  of, 101 

Entertainment,  cordiality  of, 101 

Expenditures  for, 155 

Expressions  of  approval  of, 100 

History  of,  by  Mr.  Walton, 182-186 

In  western  counties,  where  held, 235-237 

Laurel  Park  Institute,  petition  of, 100,  101 

List  of  persons  who  conducted  classes, 184 

Location  of,  and  date  of  holding, 96,97 

Report  of  Board  on, .        .        ...         96-103 

Towns  represented  in, .        .        .      ' 98-100 

School  boards,  number  of  members  of,  attending, 18 

Statistics  of, 96,  97 

Subjects,  lectures  and  instructors,  list  of, 101-103 

Superintendents,  number  of,  attending, 18 

Teaching,  means  of, 309-311 

Teaching  a  profession, 231,  232 

Temperance,  instruction  in  (see  Physiology  and  hygiene),       ....        137-140 

Text-books  and  supplies,  expense  of,  for  ten  years, 82,  83 

Suggestions  to  modify  law  in  regard  to  worn-out  books 82 

Thayer,  Gordon  French,  founder  of  Chauncy  Hall,  present  at  "Worcester  Conven- 
tion fifty  years  ago, 463 

Thomas,  Edith  M.,  education  of 117 

Tillinghast,  C.  B.,  Treasurer  of  Board,  financial  statement  of,        .        .        .       150-157 
Recognition  of  valuable  assistance  rendered  Secretary  by,        ....      146 

Time  public  schools  are  required  to  be  kept 437 

Table  showing  time  schools  were  kept  for  ten  years, 71 

Table  showing  time  schools  are  kept  during  six  months  of  year,      ...       72 
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Schools  are  kept 71-74 

Tools,  act  relating  to  use  of,  in  public  schools,  .        .        .        .        .        ,        .       437,  4,38 
Towns,  adjoining,  conditions  for  children  attending  school  in,         ...       439-141 

Towns  to  make  needful  provisions  for  truants, •     443 

Towns  having  no  high  schools,  intent  of  provision  for, 68 

Towns  not  required  to  keep  high  schools  may  pay  tuition  to  other  towns,      .       438-441 
Towns  and  cities  of  the  State  that  maintain  high  schools  of  their  own  include 

ninety-five  per  cent,  of  population, 87 

Towns,  valuation  of  which  does  not  exceed  two  million  five  hundred  thousand, 

may  unite  for  employment  of  superintendent, 434 

Towns  in  which  there  are  no  high  schools  shall  pay  tuition  of  qualified  children 

who  may  attend  high  school  of  another  town  or  city,      ....      287 

Trained  teachers,  advantages  of  employing, 80-82 

Provisions  which  private  benefactions  may  make  towards  supplying  schools 

with, 180 

Training  schools,  local,  for  teachers, 127,  128 

New  England  Association  of  Superintendents,  in  favor  of,        ...        .      128 
Normal  School  diploma  or  equivalent  insisted  on  as  a  prerequisite  for  admis- 
sion to, 129 

Effect  of,  on  normal  school  attendance 129 

Transportation,  act  relative  to  payment  of, 438,  439 

Consolidation  and, 215-217 

To  and  from  high  schools  (see  also  Conveyance), 68 

Truancy  and  truant  laws, 442-445 

Act  relating  to, 437 

Adequate  provision  for,  throughout  the  State, 58 

Agents'  reports  concerning, 167-172,  223,  224 

Assigned  to  State  primary  and  reform  schools,  truant  children  may  be,  .        .      442 

Barnstable  County,  provision  made  for, 58 

Number  of  truant  children  on  an  average, 169 

By-laws  to  be  made  by  towns  for  control  of .      444 

Children  persistently  violating  rules  of  common  schools  may  be  committed  to 

truant  schools, 443 

Commissioners  to  control  truant  schools, 442 

Compensation  of  truant  officers  to  be  fixed  by, 443 

Complaints  under  by-laws  of  towns  to  be  made  by  truant  officers  and  agents 

of  S.  P.  C.  C 443,  444 

Cost  of  maintaining  truant  schools  serious  bar  to  enforcement  of  law,      .       170,  171 
County  commissioners  refuse  to  accept  provisions  made  for  Barnstable  County 

children  at  Walpole, 167 

County  schools,  location  of, 57 

County  truant  schools  established  by, 442 

Courts  having  jurisdiction  of  truancy, 440,  441 

Discharge  of  truant  children  by  court  committing, 442,  443 

Hampden  County,  truants  in,  for  twenty  years  confined  to  four-fifths  of  her 

population, I70 

Hindrance  to  schools  doing  eflective  work,  short  time  boys  are  committed  to,      169 
Judges,  reluctance  of,  to  commit  children  to  such  places  as  were  provided, 

effect  of, 169 

Jurisdiction  of  cases  of  truancy,  courts  having, 442 

Middlesex  County  Parental  School,  account  of, 167,  168 

Number  of  children  in,  from  Ashby,  Cambridge,  Chelsea,  Lowell,  Melrose, 

Newton,  Somerville  and  Waltham, I70 

American  parentage,  children  in,  are  twenty-five  per  cent,  of,        .        .        .      170 
Superintendent  of,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  A.  "Warren 168 
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Truancy  and  truant  laws  —  Continued.  page 
Middlesex  County,  probable  that  all  truants  in,  are  within  less  than  thirty- 
five  per  cent,  of  population,        170 

Truant  officers,  duties  of, 443,  444 

Appointment  by, 443 

As  relating  to  employment  of  children, .        .      449 

Compensation  of,  to  be  fixed  by, 443 

Must  discover  truants  and  enforce  law,   . 440,  441 

Officer  other  than  local  truant  officer  should  be  appointed,  to  obtain  satisfac-' 

tory  results  under  law, 172 

Parental,  suggestion  that  name  be  changed  to 167 

Penalty  for  employment  of  truant  children  after  notice, 443 

Schools  throughout  the  State  probably  furnish  accommodations  sufficient  for 

all  the  children  committed  to, 169 

School  committee  shall  report  to  secretary  of  board  towns'  compliance  with 

truant  laws, 444 

School  committee  to  appoint  truant  officers  and  fix  compensation  of,       .        .      443 

Must  discover  truants  and  enforce  law, 440,441 

Direct  prosecution  of, 440 

Towns,  application  of  truant  laws  to  be  reported  by,  to  Secretary  of  Board,      443 

Secretary's  report  concerning 57 

State  should  pay  cost  of  maintaining  schools, 58,171 

Superintendents  and  county  commissioners  best  qualified  to  judge  length  of 

term  for  pupils, 169 

Support  of  truants  in  county  schools  by  towns,  rate  of, 442 

Tax  for  support  of  truant  child,  should  be  borne  by  State,        .        .        .        .      171 

Term  for  which  truants  may  be  committed, 443 

Towns  may  commit  to, 442 

Towns  to  make  needful  provision  for  truants, 443,  444 

Transfer  of  truants  to  county  schools, 444 

Union  truant  schools  may  be  established  by  one  or  more  counties, .  .  .  442 
Walpole,  county  commissioners  of,  refuse  to  accept  provisions  for  Barnstable 

County, 167 

Watertown,  one  boy  not  transferred  to  the  county  school,  from  the  Lowell 

Almshouse, 170 

"West  Roxbury  truant  school  to  be  called  parental, 57 

Expense  of, 57 

Tuition  for  scholar  from  out  of  town,  average  for  town, 434-441 

Act  relative  to  payment  of,  by  towns  not  required  to  maintain  high  schools,  438,  439 
Free  high  school  tuition,  legal  right  of  every  child  in  State,  ....  287 
Parent  or  guardian  to  pay,  when  a  child  resides  in  a  different  town  from  that 

of  guardian  for  sole  purpose  of  attending  school, 441 

Private  schools,  tuition  paid  for, 53 

Towns  adjoining,  children  attending  schools  in,  tuition  to  be  agreed  upon  by 

committee, 439-441 

Ungraded  schools,  organization  of, 308,  309,  440,  441 

Disappearing  under  operation  of  conveyance  law, 83,  84 

Classes,  number  of,  should  be  limited  in, 308 

Union  of  adjacent  towns  to  employ  superintendents, 434 

Union  truant  schools  may  be  established  by  one  or  more  counties,  .        .        .        .      442 

Vaccination,  act  relating  to, 453 

School  committee,  to  be  insisted  upon  by 441 

Ventilation,  school-houses  shall  have  proper 18,  450 

Visitors  to  normal  schools,  report  of, 21-47 

Bridgewater, 21-25 

Framingham 26-28 

Salem 29-31 
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State  Normal  Art  School,  Boston, 42-47 

Westfield, 32-35 

Worcester, 38-41 

Vivisection  and  dissection,  an  act  relating  to, 436 

"Wages  of  teachers, 79,80 

Decrease,  cause  of,  for  present  year, 79,  80 

Disparity  in,  paid  in  different  positions  and  localities  between  men  and  women,  174-177 

For  ten  years, 79 

Men  and  women,  comparison  between, 79 

Table  showing  average  wages  paid  teachers  in  Barnstable  and  Middlesex 

counties, 174-177 

Per  month, iv-lxxv 

Waldock,  Dr.  James,  resolution  offered  by,  in  favor  of  women  teachers,        .        .      479 

"Waltham,  School  for  Feeble-minded.     See  Feeble-minded.  * 

Walton,  George  A.,  present  at  Worcester  Convention  fifty  years  ago,     .        .        .      463 

Walton,  George  A.,  agent  of  the  Board,  report  of, 163-186 

Barnstable  and  Middlesex  counties, 163 

Table  showing  valuation  of  towns  in,  with  average  wages  paid  teachers,     174-177 

Consolidation, 163-167 

Middlesex  County  Parental  School,  account  of,         .....       167, 168 

New  normal  schools, 172-181 

Pierce  benefaction,  number  of  persons  who  have  received  aid  from,         .        .      180 

Supervision,  results  of, 163-167 

Teachers'  Institutes, 181-186 

History  of, 182-186 

Truant  schools,  report  on, 167 

Warren,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  superintendent  of  Middlesex  County  Parental  School,  .  168 
Wayland,  Dr.,  gift  of,  for  establishment  of  free  public  library,        ....      484 

Wayland  Library  opened 485' 

Wells,  Mrs.  Kate  Gannett,  report  of,  as  visitor  to  Normal  School  at  Framingham,  26-28 

Report  of,  as  visitor  to  Normal  Art  School, 42-47 

Wells,  William  Harvey,  represented  Middlesex  County  at  Worcester  Convention 

fifty  years  ago,  remarks  on, 464,  465 

Westborough,  State  Reform  School  at, Ixxix 

Westfield  Normal  School,  visitors'  report  of 32-35 

Expense  of  support  in, 151,  152 

Gymnastics,  systematic  instruction  in  the  theory  of, 34 

Hygienic  exercises,  result  of, 32 

Instructors,  with  branches  of  study  in, 32 

Improvements  made  in  building, 34,  35 

Lectures  given  at, 34 

Manual  training  added, 34 

Principal  of,  James  C.  Greenough, 

Repairs  needed, 34,  35 

Statistics  for  1893-94, 35-37 

Students,  number  of,  larger  than  for  ten  years, 33 

Study,  course  of,  reconstructed, .34 

Training  department,  advantage  of, 32,  33 

Whitney,  M.  B.,  report  of,  as  visitor  to  Westfield  Normal  School,  ....  32-35 

Wight,  John  Burt,  legislation  of,  in  regard  to  libraries, 485,  486 

Williams,  Job,  principal  of  American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  .  .  .  105 
Women,  attitude  of  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Association  towards  education  of,  .  479 
Work,  fifteen  separate  lines  of,  receive  attention  in  elementary  course  of  studies,  .  418 
Worcester   Convention  in  Brinley  Hall  fifty  years  ago,  names  of  men  who 

attended, 461-465 

Circular  from  Essex  County  immediate  occasion  of  convention,      .        .        .      466 
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Worcester  Normal  School,  visitors'  report  of, 38-41 

Admission,  effect  of  higher  standard  of,       .        . 39 

Anniversary  address,  by  Secretary  Frank  A.  Hill, 40 

Expense  of  support  in, 152,153 

Gymnasium,  additional  building  needed  to  serve  as 39,40 

Instructors,  with  branches  of  study  in, 38 

Instructors,  changes  in  corps  of, 40 

Library,  books  added  to, 41 

Primary  class,  needed  preparatory  to  apprenticeship, 39 

Principal  of,  E.  Harlow  Russell,  aim  of, 38 

Statistics  for  1893-94, 40,  41 

Students,  friendly  intercourse  of, 40 

Worcester  County,  report  of  agent  on  work  in, 203-232 

Writing,  elementary  course  in, 329-332 

Yale,  Miss  Caroline  A.,  principal  of  Clarke  Institution  at  Northampton,        .        .      107 
Zoological  Museum  at  Cambridge, 479 


